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ARITHMECODE 


At the tomb 

Battle of Jericho 
David's instrument 
Fall, The 

Follow the star 
Great flood, The 
In the boat 
Jeremiah 13:1-11 
Of David's elite 


CARTOONS 


Pontius' Puddle 


CELEBRATE! 


The Presbyterian Record 
INDEX 


2000 


Dave Mitchell 


Cartoonist 


Dik LaPine 


Gord Gathercole 


Gruber/Denton 
Matthew McKay 


Nova Bannerman 


Joel Kauffmann 


Credit 


Ecumenical initiative, Ecumenical prayer service, 
Millennium quiz, Celebrate! Web site, Called to 


Witness 


Ecumenical youth celebration in Montreal, Canadian 
Museum of Civilization, Once in a millennium, 
Calling all quilters, T-shirts help finance 


Celebrate! event 
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CELEBRATE! (cont'd) 


Presbytery of St. John, The Ginkgo biloba tree, 
Ecumenical celebration, Millennium project 

Steve Bell in concert, Passion play, 50-year 
members, Assisting transients, Ottawa-Carleton 
history 

Celebrate! on parade, Millennial roll-call, A new 
millennium with an old-fashioned quilting bee 


Celebrate! at church offices, Quilt exhibit to tour, 


St. Andrew's Church in Nanaimo, B.C., 
St. Stephen's Church in Scarborough, Ont. 
Jubilee banner and balloons, Jubilee series, 
Enhancing the quality of life, First Church in 
Winnipeg raises cross 
Millennium scroll, Millennium banner, Balloons 


carry messages of hope, Share your project with the 


country 
Church school plants Ginkgo tree, A face-lift for 


Christianity, Turn-of-the-century service, Festival 
of praise, Millennium resources, Millennium quilt 


exhibit 
Celebrating the millennium in the public square, 
Monthly celebration, Wall-hanging project, 
Mission fair, Canada Youth 2000 video 
Montreal celebration, Blood Red 


CHILD'S WAY, A 


Christian Christmas tree, A 
Don't worry 

Faith is like ... 

How God's love expands 
Lost is found, The 

Love your neighbour 
Persistent prayer 

Reign of God is like a banquet, The 
Store or share? 

Way to grow, The 

Word, The 


COVERS - FRONT 


Discipleship: Living for Jesus in the world 
(The Son of Man has no place to lay his head) 

Focusing on ministry with children, 
teens and young adults 

Glen Davis, Moderator of the 126th General 
Assembly 

I Bring You Good News 

In search of the historical Jesus (Calvary) 
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COVERS - FRONT (cont'd) 


Jesus and the church 


Jesus and the cross: the meaning of salvation 
(Jesus Is Nailed to the Cross) 
Jesus is Lord: Living in a pluralistic age 


(King of the Nations) 


Reaching children in the 21st century 
Will our children have faith? 
"You have heard it said ... But I say to you..." 


EVERYDAY GOD, AN 


God is not an airline schedule 


In touch with the past 
Loss of community 
Overflowing with thanks 
Root of our sins, The 
Trading in old models 
Trusting each other 
Unrecognized among us 
Waiting, waiting, waiting 
Watered down faith 
When time runs out 


FACES OF FAITH 


Leila MacInnes 
Pauline Brown 
Robert Sutherland 


FOR THE JOURNEY 


Busted! 

Canine grace, A 
Disease, The 
Hierophant: the priest 
Iona pilgrimage 

Life with cancer 

My rich Uncle George 
Remembering PPMC 


Remembering Remembrance Day 


Silent night? 
Things that are God's, The 


FOR THE RECORD 


Advertising and selling Bibles 
Brother, can you spare a loonie? 
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Chris Woods 
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Author 


Brad Watson 
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Rod Ferguson 
Andrew Foster 
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FOR THE RECORD (cont'd) 


Fresh start, A 

His folks and ours 

Last Presbyterian, The 

Union and after 

Who would have thunk it! 

Why I never joined a political party 
You invested in that white elephant? 
Youth should be heard, not seen 


Bearable lightness of being Presbyterian, The 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Congregations I have known 

Death, and beyond 

Jubilee lives 

Putting faith into economics 

What about the children? 

What's millennial hype without Anno Domini? 


Finding the redemptive way 

I needed that! 

Jesus visits T.O. 

"Most" moments for a Moderator 

What would happen I we took God seriously? 


GENERAL ARTICLES 
Anno Domini: Body of Christ, Bread of Life 


Anno Domini: Christ crucified 
Anno Domini: Christ, the mirror of the truth 


Anno Domini: Discipleship: living in the fullness of 


creation 

Anno Domini: Jesus, the Man who belongs to the 
world 

Anno Domini: Jesus, the rabbi 

Anno Domini: Jesus through the Centuries 

Celebrating our roots 

Christmas bizarre 

Digging up the dead 

Down here on earth 

Feeding of the six billion, The 

For Gentiles only? 

Genetically modified agriculture: better food or 
frankenfood? 

Healing -- science or art? 

How do I read the Bible? 

Ministry with children, teens, young adults: 
Why care? 
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Arthur Van Seters 
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Glen Davis 
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GENERAL ARTICLES (cont'd) 


Ministry with children: Becoming a child-friendly 
church 

Ministry with children: Children and rituals: 
developing Christian rituals in families 

Ministry with children: Faith and home 

Move over, Calvin 

Natural Church Development #5: Functional 
structures: developing healthy structures for 
expanding ministry 

Natural Church Development #6: Exploring new 
vistas in worship 

Natural Church Development #7: Cultivating 
Christian community in small groups 

Natural Church Development #8: Making natural 
contact with non-Christians 

Natural Church Development #9: Loving one 
another more effectively 

No bars on The Gate 

Open letter from a minister's wife, An 

Reachout singers: gentle evangelism 

Remembering Lucy Maud 

Send me in, coach 

Something funny is going on 

Underneath are the everlasting arms 

Wandering 

Was Jesus "apathetic"? 

Who Is Jesus? Jesus and the church 

Who Is Jesus? Jesus and the cross: the meaning of 
salvation 

Who Is Jesus? Jesus and the Old Testament 

Who Is Jesus? Jesus is Lord: Living in 
a pluralistic age 

Who Is Jesus? Living for Jesus in the world 


Who Is Jesus? They even named a seminar after him 


GENERATION Y @ 2000 


Baffling call of God, The 

Church of the present, The 
Counter-culture in a post-Christian world’ 
CY2K: children and youth chosen by God 
Don't pass up the chance of a lifetime 
Finding your happy spot 

Great opportunity awaits, A 

Putting passion into Presbyterians 
Radical = good 

We need each other 

Whole in the doughnut, The 
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GUIDEPOSTS 


Chaplaincy service 
Christmas on the Prairie in 1920 
Ewart College 


First Presbyterian hospital in Canada, The 
Frontier College: fighting illiteracy for a century 
Geddies, The: Canada's first Presbyterian 


missionaries 
Presbyterian Record, The 
Presbyterian women 
Sir Sandford Fleming 
St. James Church (London, Ont.) 


What congregation is the oldest in The Presbyterian 


Church in Canada? 


INSERTS 


Finding our voice 
PWSDevelopments 
PWSDevelopments 

Synod of Southwestern Ontario 


INTERVIEWS 


Music Wars, The: will they continue into the 21st 


Century? (Chris Fischer) 


LIVES LIVED 


All for One: the ministries of three good men 
(Bill Henderson, Ian Raeburn-Gibson, Bob Currie) 
James Charles Hay: a teacher of many things 


Jean Porret: Franco Protestant 
Mark Quinton: the youthful elder 
Sustaining the note for 70 years 


Winifred Yuill Whitley: a first among women 


MISSION KNOCKS 


Doing it the democratic way 


Doricah Day: children understanding children 


Life's contrasts 
Little child shall lead them, A 


Looking for God in all the wrong places 


Our Kenya Connection 
Presbytery online 
Projecting our best image 
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MISSION KNOCKS (cont'd) Author Issue Page 
Vision2000 initiative inaugurates congregational Ian Hay, Neil Coutts February 11 
change 
NEWS Source Issue Page 
And the nominees are ... (for Moderator) January 36 
Blantyre Synod sees signs of progress (Malawi) January Si 
Canada Ministries heartened by new congregations January 36 
Coming soon to an elevator near you ENI January 37 
Dorcas Gordon installed as principal of Knox College January 35 
Few waves at Synod of the Atlantic Provinces Peggy Humby January 34 
Fingerprinting law finally abolished in Japan January ey 
John Vissers installed as principal of January 35 
The Presbyterian College 
Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario David Wilson January 35 
rediscovers roots 
Synod of Southwestern Ontario has electric Peter Bush January 34 
beginning 
Untangling the Web January 37 
WARC elects new General Secretary WARC Update January 37 
Although a few were suffering the effects of February 36 
too much ginger ale (Baptist World Congress) 
E. H. Johnson Award winner visits Canada February 53 
E. H. Johnson Exchange visitors February 35 
History lesson in Japan Beth McIntosh February a7 
MacDonald Lecture, Knox College February 35 
NCC restructures to combat financial woes ENI February oo 
Nigeria's churches hope mission schools will become EN/J February By 
"centres of excellence" 
Synod of Saskatchewan takes balanced approach February 35 
While shepherds watch TV by night ENI February 36 
Calvin's Jnstitutes wins Christian book award in REC News Exchange March 34 
Russia 
CGIT celebrates 85th anniversary March 33 
Church leaders ask prime minister for "Jubilee Canadian Council of Churches March 34 
budget" Communique, The 
Congregation horns in on New Year March Sl 
Evangel Hall honoured March 31 
Gordon Hodgson dies March 33 
Land of lost bags and Communion sets, The March ol 
Only in Canada, you say. Pity ENI March 33 
PresbyCan Daily: an Internet mission Ian Scott March 31 
Presbyterian ministers found new religious order March 31 
(The Company of the Transfiguration) 
Presbyterians still Sharing... March 31 


Two firsts at Southern Africa Assembly Presbyterian Perspective March a3 
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NEWS (cont'd) Source 
And delete us our sins ENI 
Anishinabe appoints new director 

Church yearbook reflects changing face of ENI 


multifaith America 

Clyde Ervine nominated for Presbyterian College 
position 

Congregation has Kings 'Minas touch 

Congregation sponsors Kosovo refugees 

India church representatives meet with Canadian 
partners 

Knox College convocation, The 

Moderator pleads farmers' case to prime minister 

Presbyterian College convocation, The 

PWS&D appeals for aid for Mozambique 

Sudanese Christians baptized in Calgary 


Two young girls become stewards for old trees The New Glasgow Evening News 
WMS appointment (Susan Clarke) 
Word watch The Globe and Mail 


Assembly Council discusses claims related to 
residential schools 

Born again ... and again REC News Exchange 

Brian Johnston and choir in Hungary 

Canada's Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 

Congregation begins training institute for rural and 
remote ministries 

Glen Davis elected Moderator-Designate 

No stamp of approval for United Church anniversary EN/ 

PCBC names new general manager (Jim Seidler) 

PCC and Baptists sign agreement in El Salvador 

Read any Good Books lately? ENI 

Taiwanese Presbyterian church leader calls for ENI 
recognition of island's sovereignty 

These orthopaedic boots were made for walking ENI 


Biblical times at Camp Geddie 
Canadian church leaders join commemorations ENI 
for Oscar Romero 
Canadian presence strong at AOCE conference 
Charlie Brown and Snoopy failed to make the The Church Herald 
Top 10 
Church of Scotland Moderator believes 
denomination stronger 
Cuba's churches to play leading role in country's ENI 
transition 
Hair-raising experience, A 
IAC reps attend peacebuilding consultations 
Is there nothing good on TV for heaven's sake The Church Herald 
She turned the water into wins 
Special Commission finds dismissal valid but 
process flawed 
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April 
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NEWS (cont'd) 


Tried and tested 


WARC General Secretary stresses partnership in 


mission 


Canadian church leaders call on OAS to put 


Americas on agenda 


Canadians find bankruptcy for churches undesirable, 


says poll 
Church in a box, A 


John Gladstone new chancellor of Tyndale College 


and Seminary 


Just a minute, nurse, I need to check my pager 
Noted physicist wins Templeton Prize 


Peacebuilding Presbyterians 


Presbyterian widow shares experience with others 
Record wins five church press awards 


Sacred and the pro reign, The 


Cause for Jubilee, A 


E. H. Johnson Award presented to Elsa Tamez 
Erin Crisfield appointed director of Elders’ Institute 
FLAMES tour an education in mission 

Great source of joy, A: Joy Randall receives 


Taiwanese medical award 


I wouldn't let God hear that if I were you 
Knox College appointments (Mclean, Song) 
New executive reflects recent changes to CCC 


Orthodox Christians, bar none 


Pauline Brown named Member of Order of Canada 
PCC forced to seize church property 


Power of prayer, The 


Stewards by Design back by popular demand 
United Church sticking with tradition ... for now 


Canadians among 5,000 women to attend conference 


Communal gift, A 

Ever the twins shall meet, And 
Exchange of experiences, An 
Historical retirement, A 

It's a start 


Lawsuits force Anglican Church to cut staff and 


programs 


Maybe they ran out of Pokemon cards 


O Canada! 
Older and wiser 


U.S. Presbyterians elect first Asian American 


Moderator 


All there in black and white 
Anno Domini exhibit opens 
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The Church Herald 


The Globe and Mail 
Christian Century 
Ivor Williams 


ENI 


Keith Knight 
Taiwan Church News 


The Church Herald 
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Anglican News Service 


Christian Century 
Barrie Examiner 


Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
Presbyterian News Service 


Karen Glacer 
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NEWS (cont'd) 


Church leaders call for independent aboriginal land 


rights commission 
Evangelists foresee global revival 


FLAMES tours cast bright light on mission 


It beats the Tower of Babel 


Jack and Betty Geddes honoured by Taiwanese 


seminary 
Music has no borders 
Presbyterian serving with MCC 
Turning tax rebates into ploughshares 


United Church Moderator says church must think 


globally, act locally 
VST appoints new principal 
WWSD: What would surfers do? 


Clustering together in his name 


Fight globalization, says WARC president 

Flin Flon Institute receives encouraging response 
Grace House established for Aids patients in Tarwan 
Indian Christians attacked for stoning caste system 


Late-breaking Assembly news 
Presbyterians Praising 2000 

Putting Christianity on track in Russia 
PWS&D holds refugee conference 


Replica of Hector launched in Pictou Harbour 
Synod of British Columbia tackles structure and 


staffing 


WCC leader calls on Nigeria to deal with religious 


violence 


OBITUARIES - PCC MINISTERS 


Bell, Rev. Dr. William R. 

Bigelow, Dr. Jesse E. 

Campbell, Rev. Donald St. Clair 
Currie, Rev. Robert D. A. 

Firth, Rev. Daniel Joseph 

Janssen, Rev. Willem 

MacDonald, Rev. Alexander 
Marnoch, Rev. Dr. James D. 
McGowan, Rev. Keith 

McNeil, Rev. William Campbell 
Moncrieff, Rev. Wilfred M. 

Perry, Rev. William 
Raeburn-Gibson, Rev. Ian Alexander 
Rodney, Dr. Harry Scott 

Zegerius, Rev. Hans Herbert Wilhelm 
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Art Babych 


Larry Brice 


Keith Knight, Joan Sampson 


ENI 
Taiwan Church News 


Tony Siemens 


ENI 


Globe and Mail 


Heather Malnick 
Christian Century 
Dale Woods 

Taiwan Church News 
ENI 


ENI 


Herb Hilder 


ENI 


Date of Death 


December 7, 1999 
February 9, 2000 
December 13, 1999 
September 12, 1999 
February 2, 2000 
December 24, 1999 
November 13, 1999 
August 13, 2000 
February 29, 2000 
July 9, 2000 
February 18, 2000 
March 17, 2000 
August 31, 1999 
November 4, 1999 
March 12, 2000 
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PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM 


Annual presbytery Bar-B-Q 

Bazaar leftover discovery, A 

Church libraries 

Church life then (1952) and now (2000) as reflected 
in the Presbyterian Record 

Culture shock in California 

General Assembly no one would want to miss, A 

Preaching before 1,000-plus in California 

Synod livens things up 

Taking boredom out of the pews 

Using the Net backfires 


Y2K through the lens of a 1952 Presbyterian Record 


POETRY 


All the cups 
An-Astronomy 

Come and see how dead 
Dresser's dream, The 
Enormity 

Fading away 

Nature lesson 
Ninety-nine ways to pray 
Of great price 

On the death of the Friendly Giant 
Two Icons 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA, THE 


Brief introduction to the nominees for Moderator of 
the 126th General Assembly, A 

Canada Youth 2000: Living Stones come alive! 

Church without a church, The 

Continuing education for elders 

Double O Assembly, The 


Extreme moderation 

Graduates 2000 

Influential Presbyterians of the 20th century 

Journeying together toward wholeness 

Miracle on Oro Sideroad 

Through the century with the Presbyterian Record 
(1900-1909) 

Through the century with the Presbyterian Record 
(1910-1919) 

Through the century with the Presbyterian Record 
(1920-1929) 

Through the century with the Presbyterian Record 
(1930-1939) 
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Author 


Joan Bond 

Margaret Avison 

Carol Hamilton 

Wendy Turner Swanson 
Rebecca Lee Yates 
T.M.D. 

Joan Bond 

Fredrick Zydek 

Nancy A. Henry 
T.M.D. 

Wendy Turmmer Swanson 


Author 


Keith Knight 
Malcolm Emmel 
Erin Crisfield 


Tom Dickey, John Congram 


Larry Cowper 
Joseph C. McLelland 


John Congram 
Gordon Beardy 
John Congram 
John Congram 


John Congram 


Presbyterian Church Archives 


John Congram, 


Presbyterian Church Archives 


John Congram, 


Presbyterian Church Archives 
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November 
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Issue 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA, THE Author 


Through the century with the Presbyterian Record 
(1940-1949) 

Through the century with the Presbyterian Record 
(1950-1959) 

Through the century with the Presbyterian Record 
(1960-1969) 

Through the century with the Presbyterian Record 
(1970-1979) 

Through the century with the Presbyterian Record 
(1980-1989) 

Through the century with the Presbyterian Record 
(1990-1999) 

What makes Tony dance? 

With thanks to God 


PRESBYTERIAN FORUM 


What do you consider to be the most important or 
influential book written in the 20th century? 


REVIEWS 


Bible Jesus Read, The by Philip Yancey 

By the Waters of Babylon: One Family's Faith- 
Journey Through Illness by Thomas J. Davis 

Catholic Church and Nazi Germany, The 
by Guenter Lewy 

Dangerous Domains: Violence Against Women in 
Canada by Holly Johnson 

Faith Works by Jim Wallis 

Finding Darwin's God: A Scientist's Search for 
Common Ground Between God and Evolution 
by Kenneth R. Miller 

For the Time Being by Annie Dillard 

Friendship and Resistance: Essays on Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer by Eberhard Bethge 

From Our Mother's Arms: The Intergenerational 
Impact of Residential Schools in Saskatchewan 
by Constance Deiter 

From Under a Blazing Aspen: Seeking Faith in the 
Back of Beyond by David Webber 

Getting to the Other Side of Grief: Overcoming 
the Loss of a Spouse by Susan J. Zonnebelt- 
Smeenge and Robert C. De Vries 


John Congram 
John Congram 
John Congram 
John Congram 


John Congram 


Catholic New Times 


John Congram 


Contributors 
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June 
July/August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
November 


May 


Issue 


Anna MacKay, Mary Rogers, Gabe September 


Rienks, Donald N. MacMillan, 
Owen Channon, Joan Sampson, 


Barry Mack 


Reviewer 


Wallace E. Whyte 


Zander Dunn 
Keith McKee 
Peter Bush 
Bert Vancook 


Gail Turner 


Bert Vancook 
Ian S. Wishart 


Wayne A. Holst 


Virginia Aulin 


Zander Dunn 


Gifts and Graces: Profiles of Canadian Presbyterian Kim Arnold 


Women edited by John S. Moir 
Girlfriend in a Coma by Douglas Coupland 


Peter Bush 


Issue 


July/August 
April 


November 
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October 
October 
February 


March 


January 
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June 


July/August 
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REVIEWS (cont'd) 


God Speaks by Charles Robb 

How Silent Were the Churches? Canadian 
Protestantism and the Jewish Plight During the 
Nazi Era by Alan Davies and Marilyn F. Nefsky 

How to Build the Grandma Connection 
by Susan V. Bosak 

In Faith Rejoicing: 1925-2000, Elmwood Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, London, Canada 
by Colin McEachern 

Looking for Jesus by Virginia Stem Owens 

Media Relations Manual for Non-Profit 
Organizations, A by John Longhurst 


Something to Remember Me By by Susan V. Bosak 


Storm, The by Frederick Buechner 
Taking the Lead: Dancing With Chronic Illness 
by Louise Giroux 


Way of Life, The: A Theology of Christian Vocation 


by Gary D. Badcock 


When Life Meets Death: Stories of Death and Dying, 


Truth and Courage by Thomas William Shane 
Would You Know My Name? A Glimpse Into 

Life After Death and the Dying Process 

by Howard and Esther McIlveen 


REVIEWS: FILM 


Pay It Forward 


REVIEWS: MUSIC 


By faint degrees by Glen Soderholm 

Rise Up in Praise by choir of First Church, 
Collingwood, Ontario 

Road to Something More, The, The Lori Barnson 
Band 

Treasury of Christmas Jewels, A with Caroleve 
Thompson-Fonseka and Nihal Fonseka 


VOX POPULI 


Best book I never read, The 
Dog beater, The 

Globalization and the churches 
Picking up the towel for justice 
Plastic fire 

Rights and responsibilities 
United we fall 

What I learned in preschool 
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Charlotte Brown 


John Congram 
Bill Blain 


Charlotte Brown 
John Congram 
Zander Dunn 


Erin Crisfield 
Zander Dunn 


John Congram 


Reviewer 


Edward McNulty 


Reviewer 


Stephen Kendall 
Jim Czegledi 


Heather Chappell 


Author 


Douglas Rollwage 
Wayne G. Smith 
Lloyd R. Smith 
Janet Dunnett 
Glenn Inglis 

R. M. Strang 
Wallace Whyte 


Greg deGroot-Maggetti 
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VOX POPULI (cont'd) 


Who will help? 
Why I am a pacifist 


WORD ALIVE 


Amnesia, Easter & the Bunny 

Baby cried & a mother sang, A 

Britney Spears & the book of Esther 
Dangerous music 

David & the glory & gore of war 

God's folly & the weakness of wisdom 
Goliath, David & the WWF 
Grasshoppers, princes, powers & eagles 
Thanks, more or less, for the mosquito 
Transfiguration: surreal event, uncommon cast 
Vine and the fruit loop, The 
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Author 


Terry Smith 
Marion Schaffer 


Ted Siverns 


YOU WERE ASKING? Tony Plomp 
Adding seasoning to baptisms 
Conducting the sacraments 
Don't call me. I'll call you 
Eldership needs aging 
Jesus' humanity provides food for thought 
Lightening the load and lighting up the sanctuary 
Put out to pastor 
Search for a leet candidates, The 
Sufferance but not suffrage 
Swing doors of change, The 
Taking things in twos (Church Year) 

CONTRIBUTORS 
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CONTRIBUTOR (cont'd) 


Babych, Art 
Baergen, G. John 


Bannerman, Nova 

Barrie Examiner 

Beardy, Gordon 

Bertrand, Blair 

Billy Graham Evangelistic Association 
Black, Margaret E. 

Blain, Bill 

Bond, Joan 


Brett, G. Cameron 
Brice, Larry 
Brown, Charlotte 
Bush, Peter 


Canadian Council of Churches Communique, The 
Canola Council of Canada 

Catholic New Times 

Cawsey, Kathy 

Channon, Owen 

Chappell, Heather 

Christian Century 


Church Herald, The 


Clelland, Beth 
Congram, John 


Cornish, Betty 
Coutts, Ian 

Cowper, Larry 
Cox-Holmes, Erin S. 
Crawford, Jeffrey 
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Crisfield, Erin 


Czegledi, Jim 


Davis, Glen 


DeGroot-Maggetti, Greg 
Denton, Tom 

DeVries, Mark 

Dickey, Tom 


Doran, Rosemary 
Dunn, Zander 

Dunnett, Janet 
Dutcher-Walls, Patricia 


Echeverria, Carolina 
Ellis, Larry 


Emmel, Malcolm 
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Faller, Tim 
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Gathercole, Gord 
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Globe and Mail, The 


Goa, David J. 


Goatley, David 


Grebby, Marion 
Greig, Marian 
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Guise, John 


Hamilton, Carol 
Hay, Amanda 
Hay, Ian 
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Henderson, Dorothy 
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Herron, Douglas 
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Peter Plymley II 


Phillips, W. B. 
Plomp, Tony 


Presbyterian Church Archives 


Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) News Service 
Presbyterian Perspective 


Randall, Keith 
REC News Exchange 


Rienks, Gabe 
Rogers, Mary 
Rollwage, Douglas 


Sampson, Joan 


Schaffer, Marion 
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Smit, John-Peter 

Smith, Lloyd R. 

Smith, Terry 

Smith, Wayne G. 
Strang, R. M. 

Swanson, Wendy Turner 


Taiwan Church News 


Taylor, Barbara 
Taylor, Jim 


Timbers, Gordon 
Timbers, Karen 
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Turner, Gail 


Vais, Chris 
Van Seters, Arthur 
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Wallace, Ron 

WARC Update 

Ward, Marianne Meed 
Watson, Brad 
Webber, David 
Whitson, Mary 
Whyte, Wallace E. 


Williams, Ivor 
Wilson, David 
Wishart, Ian S. 
Woods, Chris 
Woods, Dale 
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Jubilee 2000 will unveil God’s love 
It is utterly appropriate, I believe, that at the centre of the 
world-wide church’s plans for the millennium is the remark- 
able project called Jubilee 2000: the remission of debts and 
the offering of a new start to those currently crippled and 
enslaved by them.... 

Of course there will be difficulties, of 
course there will be doubters, of course 
there will be those who say it’s inappropri- 
ate in this age of scepticism, pluralism, rel- 
ativism and all sorts of other fancy isms. 
But our calling, as Dionysius saw in the 
fifth century, is to celebrate and embody the 
fact that, in Jesus Christ, there is new life, 
resurrection life, the life of God himself 


If we are to communicate the gospel to the next 
millennium, I am convinced it will be by rekindling 
the gifts of the Spirit — especially faith, hope and 
love, the three gifts that abide. 


Moving forward 
Congregations that protect their 
whiners, injustice collectors and 
supersensitive souls will never 
have the strength to move out of 
their emotional entrenchment. 

— Peter L. Steinke in 

The Christian Century 


coming — to love and heal and reunite. 

And if our efforts sometimes appear, in global or cosmic 
terms, small or useless, don’t forget the nickname Dionysius 
gave himself: The Insignificant. 

Sometimes, it is precisely the insignificant things — a baby 
conceived in the womb of a Galilean girl, a piece of broken 
bread and a sip of wine, a hand raised in a risky vote for jus- 
tice and freedom — that turn out to be the most significant 
things in the world. 

— Tom Wright in an address at Broadway Church in 
Vancouver, quoted in BC Christian News 


Jesus’ secret 
Jesus was the friend of sinners. They liked 
being around him and longed for his com- 
pany. Meanwhile, legalists found him 
shocking, even revolting. What was Jesus’ 
secret that we have lost? 
— Philip Yancey in 
The Jesus I Never Knew 


| 


May all 
your troubles 
last as long 
as your 
New Year’s 
resolutions. 
— Joey Adams 


— Karla Wiibbenhorst 


Into the future 
We are overwhelmed by the 
awfulness of evil that has been 
revealed, but we are exhilarat- 
ed by the incredible magnan- 
imity of people. Let us shut 
the door on the past and now 
move forward together to en- 
joy the glorious future that 
God is holding out to all of us. 
— Desmond Tutu, chair of 
South Africa’s Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission 


Challenges in the 
new millennium 


We have to move from a survival 
mode of existence to one of be- 
ing fully alive. Somewhere, 
somehow, it is necessary for us 
to see that what really counts is a 
continuously growing relation- 
ship with the living God. 


— Bruce Miles 
a a ee 


100 years ago 

This New Year is a notable one, the most notable that the world has seen 
since the first year of the Christian era, for it not only closes a century as 
eighteen other years of our era have done, but it closes the most remark- 
able century in the world’s history. Never century saw such changes, 
such progress, as this one has seen. All the wonders of steam and elec- 
tricity belong to this century, with so much that follows in their train. 
The work of these two great magicians alone has transformed the world 
in the century now closing. 


Do we need religion? 
Does it make us better? I am not con- 
vinced that we are morally improved by 
religion or need it for that purpose. 
Morality — as I wrote somewhere else 
— is the most secular of endeavours, but 
a life without a language for mystery 1s 
like a life without music. 

— David Helwig in Books in Canada 


— Presbyterian Record, January 1900 
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The last 


TORONTO, January 1, 3000 — The last Canadian Presbyter- 
ian died today. The stupendously wealthy and generous Mrs. 

_ MeWhither MacPane slipped away in her sleep at the St. An- 
_ drew’s Home she had endowed 10 years earlier. She was 110. 
_ She was the only resident of the home that had been restricted 
__ to members in good standing of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 

____ The press had been monitoring the last years of Mrs. 
MacPane as they had monitored the disappearance of the 
Doukhobors 500 years earlier. They died out because of their 
strange practices and beliefs. The Presbyterians simply died out. 

After experiencing significant growth after the Second 
_ World War, Presbyterians began to observe a downturn in 

_ statistics in the 1970s. On their 100th anniversary in 1975, the 
principal clerk reported they had lost 365 members the previ- 
ous year. Committed to doing things decently and in order, they 
have lost one person per day ever since, a trend unaffected by 
leap years or restructuring. (The latter has occurred regularly 
throughout their history.) 

At the same time he first reported the loss of membership, 
the clerk also noted a simultaneous trend upward in financial 
giving. That rate of increase has also remained constant up to 
this year. Including inflation, Mrs. MacPane had contributed 
$666 (add 666 zeros) to the church. She died happily, having 
resisted change at all points. With her death, a church known 
throughout the world for its strict adherence to orthodoxy has 
become extinct. 


Or 


TORONTO, January 1, 3000 — The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada today announced impressive statistics of numerical 
growth. Since making policy changes at the beginning of the 
21st century and adopting a policy of growth, its increases have 
been constant. It took all of the advice of church growth experts 
when decline first set in among mainline denominations. It also 


John Congram 


Presbyterian 


turned its back on other Presbyterian and Reformed Christians 
and withdrew its membership from the World and Canadian 
Council of Churches. As well, it barred new Canadians from 
holding office in the church because of the many strange and 
unorthodox views they espoused. The church also declared 

the Westminster Confession to be infallible. It energetically 
proselytized using its Computerized Campaign for Christ based 
on the famed Five Immovable and Immutable Spiritual Codes. 
Universally despised, the denomination is known for its motto: 
“We Lost It. We Found It. We Stepped in It.” 


Or 


TORONTO, January 1, 3000 — What was once The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada is now part of a family of Christian 
churches. As has been its practice for some time, it reported no 
statistics for the previous year. Ever since it began losing one 
member per day in 1975, the church body began a new policy 
called “Get Off Your Duff.” Its members have become known 
as people willing to sacrifice for justice and on behalf of the 
weak and powerless in a manner similar to their leader, Jesus 
Christ. They have experienced many ups and downs in their 
history, but members’ lives continue to be marked by joy and 
meaning. When asked about statistics, their clerk regularly 
replies, “Who’s counting?” 


ae 


This is a revised version of a column written by Martin Marty in the August 31 - September 7, 1977, issue of The Christian Century. 


It is misused here with the author's permission. 
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A woman in Malawi can spend hours and hours each day pounding maize 
(corn) into a coarse flour. A maize mill can save her many hours of back- 
breaking labour. Funds from PWS&D helped the Wenya Presbytery in the 
Livingstonia Synod build a small mill where maize can be ground into 
flour. The mill saves so much time, women will walk up to 10 kilometres 
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The United Nations and 
Canadian schools 

As a result of a recent United Nations 
human rights ruling, provincial legisla- 
tures in Canada are faced with time 
frames for amending the funding and 
teaching of religion in schools. Two al- 
ternatives are currently being promoted 
as fulfilling the requirements of the 
court. However, both are fraught with 
grave weaknesses. 

The position that would offer funding 
for religious education to all religious 
groups would undoubtedly cripple or 
even destroy the public school system 
which is best positioned to provide the 
finest education possible to all students, 
irrespective of their culture or creed. An 
alternative position would advocate 
amendments to current constitutional 
guarantees, as Newfoundland and Que- 
bec have done, by ending the policy of 
directing tax-generated moneys to sep- 
arate Roman Catholic schools. 

There is a third alternative — the es- 
tablishment of mandated, graded and dis- 
crete courses in religious education, with 
special emphases directed to elementary 
schools. This could only enhance the 
nurturing of Presbyterian youth whose 
home and church are the primary sources 
for their faith experiences. This is com- 
municated by prayer, precept and ex- 


fe Pontius’ Puddle 


ample through church membership. Pub- 
lic schools should provide a comple- 
mentary, non-proselytizing curriculum to 
enable students to understand and respect 
the different religious beliefs and prac- 
tices in multifaith Canada. 
John A. Johnston, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Time to close 

this chapter 

I wonder if Michael Mil- 
lar (Letters, November 
Record) realizes how 
many Presbyterian mem- 
bers and adherents he 
hurts when he brings up 
old wounds from the ’20s 
and ’30s. Many of us who 
were raised in the United 


We publish as many 
letters as possible. 

All are subject to editing 
for meaning and space, 
and must include the 
correspondent’'s name 
and full address. Letters 
are intended to provide 
for the wide expression 
of views among our 
readers. Publication does 
not imply endorsement 


new ministers to read about all that? 

When nations who were enemies in my 

lifetime can now be allies, is it not time to 
close the chapter on your “victimhood’’? 

Lorna J. Glennie, 

Ottawa 


Shades of Kosovo, where injustices have 
been remembered and 
nourished for six cen- 
turies! Michael Millar 
recommends we keep 
alive the memories of all 
the perceived injustices of 
the United Church against 
The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada before and 
after the Union of 1925, 
and teach them to the next 
generation of our church’s 


Church have never heard by either the Record or ministers. Of course, we 
of them. The Presbyterian The Presbyterian Church should all know our 
Church in Canada is now __ in Canada. church’s history, but must 


home to many ministers, 

elders, board members and parishioners 
who have come by many different routes 
— the most common is probably by mar- 
riage. We maintain our contact with the 
United Church through family and 
friends and, yes, we go there to worship, 
too. I am deeply offended by the sentence 
“All the dirty tricks of the Unionists are 
there.” Why would you want to require 


SORE DID. LM GOING TO IGNORE 
THE WORLD'S PROBLEMS, INDULGE 
MYSELF MORE, AND SHARE LESS 
OF MY RESOORSES WITH 

THE NEEDY. 


old grudges and griev- 
ances be forever given such detailed 
scrutiny? 

Northern Ireland is showing us for- 
giveness is possible but extremely diffi- 
cult. Northern Irish Protestants and 
Roman Catholics who worship together 
and try to live together peacefully are not 
forgetting three centuries of injustices, 
anger and hatred. Rather, they dem- 


WHATEVER ELSE YOu 
SAY ABOUT THE 19003-- 
WE'VE FINALLY LEARNED 
TO MAKE A NEW YEAR'S 
RESOLOTION WE 
CAN KEEP. 
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onstrate what Jesus was talking about 
when he said of his executioners, 
“Father, forgive them.” 

Can we, too, not forgive the perceived 
injustices of the United Church many 
decades ago, and get on with Christ’s 
mission of love and reconciliation in this 
broken and hurting world? 

Jean Sonnenfeld, 
Toronto 


Inadequate 

I have worked in our church as an educa- 
tor for more than 30 years, so imagine 
my delight in seeing a picture of Jesus on 
the cover of the November Record and 
the promise of a whole series on who 
Jesus is for people today. But my antici- 
pation turned to sadness when I read the 
editorial that began the issue — only a 
view of Jesus consistent with Christian 
tradition and Reformed witness will be 
reflected by writers carefully chosen to 
do that. This is good, we need to know 
our roots; but what about the feminist 
biblical scholars, the work being done in 
the cultural and sociological studies of 
the New Testament world, let alone the 
ground-breaking scholarship of the 
members of the Jesus Seminar, individu- 
ally and as a group? 

Why do we consistently refuse to 
share cutting-edge scholarship with 
laypeople in our church? As an educator, 
I find this is inadequate adult educational 
practice. Together with 600 people in 
Santa Rosa, California, in the middle of 
October, I listened to committed Chris- 
tian scholars like John Dominic Crossan, 
Marcus Borg and Walter Wink talk about 
exciting new ways of looking at Jesus’ 
life and message. Nearly two-thirds of 
those attending were laypeople. John 
Spong, another speaker at this fall meet- 
ing of the Jesus Seminar, drew many 
questions on his controversial ideas from 
both clergy and laypeople when he was 
on the panels. Adults are eager and 
hungry to learn. 

Faith journeys need more nourish- 
ment than fourth-, 16th- and 19th- 
century ideas — we need to know what 
the broad spectrum of scholarship is say- 
ing today so that we can find God in our 
real lives and understand what Jesus is 
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saying to us. This will not be the same 
for everyone, but we can’t make up our 
minds if no one tells us about the ad- 
vances in New Testament scholarship at 
the end of this century. 
Helen Goggin, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Appreciation 
Moderator Arthur Van Seters (November 
Record) visited the great white castle on 
the coast of Ghana and met evidences of 
human rights violations. Women and 
children and men were treated very bad- 
ly by people who were thinking about 
their own prosperity and well-being. 
Thanks to the Moderator for this article. 
SeungRhyon Kim, 
Calgary 


Of process thought 

and high horses 

Jim Taylor’s rendition of process thought 
(September Record) and the passionate 
reactions of the defenders of orthodoxy 
both missed the mark. Taylor has over- 
simplified his theological hobby-horse 
part of process thought, and the voices 
shouting “heresy” have jerked their knees 
up too fast on their high mounts. The pas- 
sionate responses and the serious charges 
of heresy from devoted Christians, pub- 
lished in November (Letters), inspired me 
to charge my steed and join the fray. 

When Paul, the Pharisaic philosopher, 
used first-century philosophical concepts 
to put feet under faith, he had no inten- 
tion of clipping its wings. The 20th- 
century thinker A. N. Whitehead applied 
his heart and soul and mind to wrestle 
with and try to understand the consistent 
laws he experienced in nature at both 
large and small levels. His theological 
observation was the divine mystery that 
the loving God contained “particular 
providence for particular occasions” 
from a transcendent perspective while, at 
the same time, God was present to the 
faithful as an immanently responsive 
“fellow-sufferer who understands.” 

Did God’s heart break at Calvary? 
Can God be moved by what happens to 
us? Can God transcend what happens to 
us? Yes. Can God remake and respond 
by retooling the best of our bad situa- 
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generous and able to laugh 
at himself. Most people like 
him right off the bat. He’s 
not highly educated, but he 
has plenty of street smarts 
and, generally, gets along 
fine. Lately, however, things 
haven’t been so great. Peter 
is dying. He doesn’t know 
the exact date, but it’ll be 
soon. He’s losing weight 
quickly. He was never very 
big but, now, his face is 


growing gaunt and his | 
bones stick out all over. | 
And, now, his memory is — 


starting to fail, too. He can’t 
remember where he was 
going and what he was go- 
ing to do when he got there. 
He now depends on others 
to help with the everyday 
mechanics of life. We are 
there for him. 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 19]3 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 
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tions? Yes. Even at the scene of an 
Almighty Manger. 

God is not weakened in being moved 
by us. It is not “either/or.” God can, 
wants and, as love, takes our sinful situa- 
tions at each “processive” moment as op- 
portunities for our growth toward/in him. 

I’m not disputing that some process 
concepts are alien to orthodoxy. Philo- 
sophical concepts and world-views are 
not faith, but they have been used since 
Jesus’ time to support the faith, heart, 
soul and reaction of the Christian mind. 
Process thought has given philosophical 
support to me in my search for language 
for my faith, just as Paul of Tarsus used 
his philosophical legacy to understand 
his conversion. 

My Christian faith and relationship to 
God has changed over the years. I be- 
lieve God is up to it and will provide me 
with opportunities for more growth. I 
know he’ll offer something to match my 
needs. I’m glad his “consequent” nature 
is responsive, and I lean upon his “pri- 
mordial” nature to see me through. 

Jesus used the concepts of his day to 
explain his presence and mission. I be- 
lieve he would understand my use of 
concepts of the 20th and 21st centuries to 
speak of my conversion — through 
which I perish daily. Like Paul, I am 
often knocked off my high horse, but I 
think he would allow me to keep trying 
to respond to the Holy Spirit’s leading — 
God being my fellow-sufferer and 
Eternal Redeemer. 

Wayne G. Smith, 
Cookstown, Ont. 


One of the helpful and moving books I 
have read is Surviving Death by Jim 
Taylor. He allows us to observe his grief 
process after the death of his son, 
Stephen, who had cystic fibrosis and died 
at age 21 in 1983. His thorough under- 
standing of grief and the practical support 
he provides are so needed. It is grounded 
in Jim’s Christian faith, and I give thanks 
for it and so much else he has written. 

In the Letters section (November 
Record), Jim Taylor is dismissed as a 
“process theologian” in three letters. 
John Tors called an article Taylor wrote 
for the September Record “outright 


heresy.” Graham Scott asserts Jim Taylor 
“is dead wrong to suggest ... then, 
maybe, God can change, too. Maybe 
God can learn.” And Carey Nieuwhof 
calls it “unedifying, fuzzy thinking.” 

Is John Tors right that “process theol- 
ogy is radically different from Christian- 
ity?” In other words, can one be a 
process theologian and be a Christian? I 
can only say that if Jim Taylor would 
agree with the statement “I am a process 
theologian,” then I have proof that these 
two assertions can go together. 

And here’s another assertion. We can 
disagree. We can present a counter- 
argument. We can even say what we 
think are the dangers of someone’s state- 
ment. But we are on dangerous ground 
when we start judging who is in and out 
of the Christian circle. 

I am grateful that Jim Taylor is my 
brother in Christ! 

Mark Gedcke, 
London, Ont. 


Disturbing changes 

I am disturbed by changes creeping into 
our church that are not true to Reformed 
theology. Recently, the Synod of Toronto 
and Kingston rose to do “native spiritual- 
ity” exercises and engage in the introduc- 
tory sound of a Hindu chant. “Ahhh ... 
uum” sounded forth through the well- 
filled room as representatives of various 
churches in the synod united their voices 
— giving recognition not to the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ but to 
some other being which no doubt re- 
joiced in the confusion. 

I am further perturbed by some 
changes in the new hymn-book that have 
been widely accepted in many of our 
congregations. This was particularly evi- 
dent on Reformation Sunday when we 
sang Martin Luther’s great hymn “A 
Mighty Fortress” with new words for the 
third verse. References to “the devil” are 
changed to the amorphous “evil.” Does 
the new Book of Praise reflect the theol- 
ogy of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada? If so, do we no longer believe in 
a personal Devil? I’m sure Satan would 
be delighted to hear that. 

Priscilla Anderson, 
Toronto 
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What’s millennial hype 
Anno Domini? 


without 


“God's Spirit is on me; he’s chosen me to preach the Message of good news to the poor, 
sent me to announce pardon to prisoners and recovery of sight to the blind, to set the 
burdened and battered free, to announce, ‘This is God's year to act!” 

— Jesus (Luke 4, The Message) 


’m at that stage in life when a decade 

no longer seems that long! But a 

century is way beyond me. And a 

thousand years seems for ever. So 
the transition from 1999 to 2000 is an 
arresting moment. From a human per- 
spective, I can understand the increasing 
hype as that day approaches. Where will 
we be and what will we be doing on the 
eve of the third millennium? It’s a ques- 
tion that is being crassly exploited for 
commercial gain with appeals to lavish 
self-indulgence. 

There is, of course, another way of 
viewing this moment: as an exceptional 
anniversary. This is AD 2000 (Anno 
Domini, in the Year of the Lord). This is 
the 2,000th anniversary of the coming of 
Jesus Christ! Our secular, pluralistic so- 
ciety has pretty well forgotten this con- 
nection with Jesus and God, and some 
have even converted AD to CE (the 
Common Era). The irony is that, in de- 
sacralizing the passage of time, our 
Western society has set up counter- 
deities and paid them more homage than 
it would ever care to admit. 

After participating at a conference on 
world debt held in Jamaica in mid- 
October, I am especially conscious of the 
god of global economics. Representatives 
from Reformed churches in Caribbean 
and North American countries met with a 
local economist, a bank president and a 
federal minister (among others) to ex- 
plore the devastating effects of enormous 
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debt loads in desperately poor countries. 
From my preparatory reading, I saw these 
developments rooted in an international 
economic summit in Bretton Woods, 
New Hampshire, back in 1944. Since 
then, many factors have influenced the 
accumulation of debt in the world’s poor- 
est countries. Some have to do with 
corrupt regimes, others with bad adminis- 
tration. But these debts can also be linked 
to external factors: reckless lending by 


hardly the note of celebration with which 
to inaugurate the new millennium before 
us. But let’s remind ourselves of how 
John the Baptist announced the coming 
of Jesus (according to Luke 3). Econom- 
ic matters were at the top of his agenda. 
As the people listened to John’s blunt 
sermon, the text in my translation says 
“their hopes began to rise” (verse 15). 
The coming of Messiah was to be the be- 
ginning of a new order in which the poor 


The coming of Messiah was to be the beginning 
of a new order in which the poor were 


normally conservative banks, high U.S. 
interest rates and low commodity prices 
for exports (the latter prescribed by Inter- 
national Monetary Fund policies). 

Our consultation admitted that it could 
not provide a formula for economists and 
G-7 ministers of finance to adopt. But we 
were clear that the economic system that 
results in massive poverty, abject suffer- 
ing and the deaths of millions of people 
annually is contrary to God’s intention for 
this world. We may not know how to ac- 
complish debt cancellation but we still 
demand, in the name of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ who proclaimed good news 
to the poor, “Cancel the debt!” 

Now it may seem to some that this is 


front and centre 


were front and centre. For once, they 
would have something to celebrate. This 
is also anticipated in Mary’s song, The 
Magnificat, and announced by Jesus 
himself in his first sermon in Nazareth 
(see Luke 1 and Luke 4). 

This year, our denomination is taking 
up the second theme in its three-year 
Jubilee commitment; namely, the redis- 
tribution of wealth. Instead of following 
our culture’s emphasis to think of our 
own interests ahead of our neighbour’s, 
we seek to follow the injunction of Jesus 
to love our neighbour as much as we 
love ourselves. In my view, this means 
encouraging governments at all levels to 
narrow the income gap between rich and 
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CONSIDER MINISTRY 
AT “KNOX 2000” 


Saturday, February 12, 2000 — 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


... if you are thinking about becoming a Minister of the Word and Sacraments 
... If you believe God may be calling you to minister 
.. if you want to know more about preparation for ministry at Knox College 


HERE IS A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
To listen, to learn, to ask the questions you need answered; to meet and talk with 
students, professors, graduates and others like yourself. Continental breakfast and lunch. 


For more information and how to register — phone, fax, write or visit: 


Marjory Cummings, Registrar, Knox College 
59 St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6 


Tel. (416) 978-4501 Fax (416) 971-2133, E-mail: marjory.cummings @ utoronto.ca 
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* BZZ® SONGWRITING 
ONT CONTEST 
Many congregations and agencies are 
working on visual images to promote the 
FLAMES priorities. 
Now we want to transform the FLAMES 
priorities from visual images to the 
exciting world of lyrics and music. 


Are you a singer, song-writer or musician? 
We want you to create an 
original song about the FLAMES priorities. 
Prizes will be awarded for the three best 
songs in each of three age categories: 
children, teens, and adults. 
The prizes will be beautiful items of 


FLAMES-WEAR merchandise. 


Our ultimate goal is to create a FLAMES 
song-book for use in church, camping or at 
home. All types of songs and musical styles 

are welcomed, as long as the words and 

music are original. 


Do you need inspiration? Check out the 
new Book of Praise under the heading 
“Fire/Flames.” 


Please submit a written copy of your work, 
along with a cassette tape if possible, 
by February 29, 2000. Send your entry to 


Mark Lewis 
Long Range Planning 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive 
Toronto, ON 
M3C 1J7 


FANNING THE 
FLAMES 


The Video - Part 2 


We will release a sequel to the 
FLAMES video early in 2000. 


It will feature three major themes: 


1. FLAMES promotional items such as the 
pulpit falls, banners, quilts, stained glass 
windows and other art work that your 
congregation or group is working on. 


2. |mages and stories about the 1999- 
2000 FLAMES theme — “Mission: 


National, International and Justice” 


3.A preview of the 2000-2001 FLAMES 
theme — “Focus on Children, Teens, 
and Young Adults” 


We need your colour photographs, pictures 
and stories to make this video a success. 
There was some concern that 
our first video did not contain enough 
content from East and West. 

Please make sure your region 
will be well-represented in 


“FANNING THE FLAMES - PART 2” 


Send your photos, etc. 
(by February 29, 2000) to 
Mark Lewis 
Long Range Planning 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive 
Toronto, ON 
M38C 1J7 


SEE YOU IN THE MOVIES! 


from the moderator __ 


continued 


poor and to provide life’s necessities for 
all regardless of personal circumstances. 
It also includes making connections be- 
tween us and our neighbours in develop- 
ing countries. 

During this year, I have been witness 
to shameful depths of poverty in Africa 
and the Caribbean and to the threat of 
bankruptcy faced by so many farmers in 
Canada. So you will understand that the 
only way I can really celebrate this an- 
niversary of Jesus Christ is to see myself 
between what happened 2,000 years ago 
and what is going to happen when God 
completes the whole recreating process. 
Back then, Jesus gave his love without 
strings attached, and many who were 
marginalized by society could see God’s 
generosity and grace in him. At the end 
of history as we know it, Scripture tells 
us God will wipe away all tears and all 
things will become new. Jubilee will be 
fully implemented! 

I’m not much interested in all the mil- 
lennial hype with which we are being 
bombarded. Oh, I want to celebrate. But 
gospel-celebrating calls for a choir to 
sing “the year of the Lord’s favour.” 
When that choir is made up of the poor 
and the poor in spirit, what rejoicing that 
will be! 


li ee 


Moderator’s itinerary 


January 2 
40th Anniversary 
Erindale, Mississauga, Ontario 


January 9 
Central and Knox’s Galt 
Cambridge, Ontario 


January 13-14 s 
International Affairs Committee, Toronto 
January 18-19 ne 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal 
January 22-23 

St. Andrew’s, St. Lambert, Quebec 
January 31-February 1 

Heads of Churches Meeting 

Mississauga, Ontario 


February 2 
Knox College, Toronto 
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Mission rocks: 


A little child 


shall lead them 


A simple story of children in Nepal promotes giving and action 


wo small children sat on stones by 

a mountain path where we had 

stopped for lunch. The older sister 

shared an orange I had given her: 
one section for her brother, one for her- 
self, until one piece remained. She gave 
it to her brother even though she was 
bigger and in charge of the distribution. 
It was an act of love. 


Glen Davis shared this story with the 
children of St. Columba Church, 
Parksville, B.C., during a visit to the con- 
gregation in September 1990. The occa- 
sion was St. Columba’s 20th anniversary. 
The congregation was growing (mainly 
with newly retired couples), celebrating 
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the payment of the mortgage on its build- 
ing, and ready for a challenging future 
with a young minister. In short, it was a 
congregation in search of outreach. 

But, where to begin? The appeals 
were legion. Every issue of the Presby- 
terian Record listed missions in place 
and projects started. Help was needed in 
the inner cities and in the remote corners 
of the globe. Television brought daily re- 
minders of the world’s horrors and disas- 
ters in vivid colour, while newspapers 
and magazines told of human rights 
abuses, illiteracy, violence and catastroph- 
ic health concerns. It seemed as if every- 
one had a pet project and an opinion. 

That’s where Glen Davis’s experience 


came in handy. Davis, who was with the 
Board of World Mission at the time, sug- 
gested the congregation focus on one 
project a year — something specific 
where a sum of money could make a dif- 
ference. Harry Whittaker, an elder of St. 
Columba, agreed to look at Something 
Extra for possible ideas to bring to the 
session. By the end of the year, the chil- 
dren of Nepal (the children of Glen’s 
story) became recipients of medical bur- 
saries from St. Columba’s first Christmas 
appeal. It was a gift of love. 

In the years following that first pro- 
ject, the appeal has become a highlight of 
the Christmas season at St. Columba. 
Children and young people continue to be 


The Mistawasis mission 
team from St. Columba 
Church, Parksville, B.C., 
on the steps of the 
Mistawasis church: 
(back row, from left) 
Don Howlett, Nancy 
Howlett, Bruce Walton, 
Merle Taylor, Mac 
Taylor; (front) Rhoda 
Tiessen and Don 
Tiessen. 
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continued 


the focus — gifts to children in response 
to the gift of The Child. Once a project 
has been selected, someone speaks about 
it each Sunday in Advent to familiarize 
everyone with the history and geography 
of the place. Other people offer personal 
reflections as the congregation develops a 


bours in the Comox Valley who were 
looking for a building site for a new 
church. Farmers in Guatemala, disrupted 
by war and political unrest, were the 
focus in 1994. St. Columba provided 
money for equipment, water and seeds. In 
1995, St. Andrew’s Hall, the Presbyterian 


It was a congregation in search of outreach. 


sense of the scope and purpose of the 
program. Children’s stories, youth stud- 
ies, devotions and hymns are geared to- 
ward outreach. The congregation gets 
involved. And through it all, everyone 
tries to remember the motto: “Let us live 
simply that others may simply live.” 

The appeals alternate between a need 
overseas and one at home. The second 
project chosen was Flora House in Win- 
nipeg. In 1992, the children of Ekwendeni 
Hospital in Malawi received a Christmas 
gift. In 1993, it was St. Columba’s neigh- 


St. Andrew’s, Arthur, 
and St. Andrew's, 
Gordonville, 


Ontario 


Two vibrant congregations 
seeking a minister 


who will be: 


+ A compassionate friend 
+ A biblical preacher 
+ <A dynamic leader 


Is God calling you? 


Contact: Rev. J. Johnson 
Box 133, Drayton, ON NOG 1P0 


(519) 343-3201 


But, where to begin? 


residence at the University of British 
Columbia, was expanding and needed 
help with furnishings. The following 
year, the children of the Helen MacDon- 
ald Memorial School in India benefited. 
An article in the January 1997 Pres- 
byterian Record about student minister 
Mary Fontaine and her work with the 
Presbyterian Church on the Mistawasis 
Reserve in Saskatchewan took the appeal 
on a slightly different course. The small, 
100-year-old church needed money for 
repairs, paint and plumbing. St. Columba 


contingent 


later put its muscle where its money was 
when a seven-member team drove to 
Mistawasis in June 1998 for a five-day 
workbee. 

When Hurricane Mitch struck in 
November 1998, it was too big to ignore. 
St. Columba’s largest gift to date went to 
the relief of the victims. The victims 
were many and the breadth of the disas- 
ter was hard to imagine. The congrega- 
tion was able to put a human face on the 
project, however, thanks to visit by Ken 
and Kennis Kim earlier in the fall. The 
Kims are missionaries to Guatemala City 
and the children of the Francisco Coll 
School in the city dump. 

Whatever projects remain in store for 
the St. Columba Christmas Appeal, one 
thing is certain: the congregation will do 
its best to see that every segment of the 
orange reaches a needing and loving 
hand. 


Nancy Howlett is a retired school librarian 
and a member of St. Columba Church, 
Parksville, B.C. 


Second Minister Required 
TRAFALGAR CHURCH, OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 


Self-supporting, 13-year-old congregation with 260 
professing members and 150 children seeks an additional 
caring, responsible Minister who has the ability and desire: 
* to thrive on the opportunities of a large Youth 


to continue the development of a strong Christian 
Education program 

to respond to the challenge of an expanding congregation 
to support and encourage the incumbent Minister in the 
areas of Worship, Outreach and Pastoral Care. 


To submit profiles, or for further information, please contact: 


Peter Morrison, Search Committee Convener 
Trafalgar Presbyterian Church 

354 Upper Middle Road East 

Oakville, ON L6J 4Z2 

Home: (905) 469-9225, 

E-mail: pmorriso@cgo.wave.ca 

or Rev. Ferne Reeve (905) 842-2800 
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My dear editor: 


I shall assume our subscribers are not 
reading by candlelight and shivering in 
the dark. If they are, I doubt that any- 
thing I can say will dispel their gloom. 

This, the first missive in the year of 
the triple zeros, is a mixed bag anyway. 
But all bags are mixed. Unrelieved jollity 
bespeaks a feeble mind (which is why, 
even in the cash-register community that 
is Canada, we can only take about a 
month of Santa Claus). 

The source of my inspiration this 
month is accidental, or serendipitous, as 
most inspiration is. A friend was im- 
mersed in his year-end task of rearranging 
the flotsam and jetsam of his many inter- 
ests (“cleaning up the mess” is the way his 
wife put it) and came across a copy of the 
Presbyterian Record from October 1952. 
Some people are known for their willing- 
ness to take in stray cats; I have a reputa- 
tion for providing a home for such orphan 
artifacts, so he gave the magazine to me. 

The date was near enough to the mid- 
point of our vanishing century, distant 
enough to provide a decent perspective 
but not so long ago as to be lost to living 
memory. What kind of light would it 
throw at the intersection of the years of 
our Lord 1999 and 2000? 

The cover of my ’52 Record bears the 
photograph of a young West Indian or 
African boy carrying a huge pulpit Bible. 
Though it is a faintly patronizing image 
today, bearing a whiff of pith helmets 
and pamphlets, it was probably a clever 
tie-in (there are no words of explanation 
or origin for the cover within the maga- 
zine) to the themes of that issue: the Re- 
formation and Protestantism, youth, and 
a side-look at overseas missionary ef- 
forts. It is reproduced entirely in shades 
of grey, as befitted — or befits — “the 
grey pall of Presbyterianism” observed 
by so many from Oscar Wilde to Morde- 
cai Richler. The absence of colour prob- 
ably reflected the budget of the editor as 
well. (The Record cost 10 cents a copy, 
$1 a year or 75 cents in bulk — no doubt 
“Too much!” for many.) 

The editorial (complete with a line 
drawing of a quill pen!) and three fea- 
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tures indicate that Reformation Sunday 
was taken more seriously than it is now. 
The main feature — “What Every 
Protestant Should Know!” — must run 
to well over 3,000 words. Written by an 
American Presbyterian minister, Norman 
F. Langford, it is scholarly but non- 
pedantic, of necessity a bit selective and, 


withheld to protect the writer. 

In a sidebar to his feature, it is said of 
Langford: “Formerly a minister of the 
United Church of Canada, Langford 
found himself increasingly attracted by 
the doctrines and practices of the Presby- 
terian Church both in Canada and the 
United States.” 


Plymley views the year 2000 through the lens 
of a 1952 Presbyterian Record 


certainly, polemical in tone toward 
Roman Catholicism. Consider: 

“Your Roman Catholic neighbour 
may very well be a man whom you 
esteem as highly as any within your 
acquaintance.... But when it comes to 
religion, he lives in a world as foreign 
to you as the Latin language used in 
his service of worship.... 

“Moreover, if either of you is very 
serious about religion, this separation 
casts a shadow on all your relation- 
ships. It sets a limit beyond which in- 
timate friendship cannot go.... The 
intermarriage of your children be- 
comes an evil to be shunned.” 

Many Christian parents of my ac- 
quaintance today breathe a sigh of 
relief if their offspring marry within the 
faith, without worrying too much about 
the branch. 

Langford is honest in refusing to ac- 
quit Protestantism of charges of intoler- 
ance. “Variety of opinion had led to 
numerous quarrels and bitter animosities 
in years gone by, and on occasion still 
does.” Ironically, a small box advertise- 
ment appears at the end of the article: 
“Why we remained as a Presbyterian 
Church in Canada booklet has completed 
its four printing — Still Available.” 

Elsewhere, one of but two letters (!) 
and both laudatory (!) reads: 

“The Record fulfils a real mission in 

the religious life of Canada. With each 

issue it is getting better and better. 
United Church Minister, 
Northern Ontario” 
Both name and address were evidently 


John McNab’s 
editorial, a reprint 
requested by his 
readers, address- 
es a Knights of 
Columbus pam- 
phlet entitled 
The Bible Is A 
Catholic Book. S 
He replies with erudition = 
and by agreeing that, yes, it is; but it is 
not a Roman Catholic book. I want to 
share only one paragraph: 

“A very sincere Roman priest has 

claimed that in fifty years his people 

will become the people of the Book 
while the Protestants will have ne- 
glected it to such an extent that for 
them it will be an Unknown Book. It 
is good to know that the Roman 

Church intends to give considerably 

more attention to the use of the Bible 

than has been the case in the past. 

They believe that the modern version 

or translations such as that of Father 

Knox’s will accomplish much to- 

wards this end. Let our people take 

note of this statement regarding their 
neglect of the Bible.” 

Almost 50 years later, who has come 
further? grown stronger? Are we still 
competing? Why, and with whom? 

There are more riches to be gleaned 
from my 1952 treasure. 


Your 21st-century fox, 


Liat Wnty L- 


Who Is Jesus? A Reformed V 


iew 
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n recent years, Jesus has made the 

cover of Time, Newsweek and 

Maclean’s. Those cover articles were 

written mainly because of the work 
of a group called the Jesus Seminar. Per- 
haps this remarkable level of interest 
owes something to the onset of the new 
millennium. Jesus is, after all, “Man of 
the Millennium”! Perhaps it grows out of 
the renewed interest in spirituality that 
marks our times. Certainly it has been 
stimulated by the media savvy of the 
leaders of the seminar. But whatever the 
cause, the interest is real and Christians 
ought to know something about it. 

The fellows of the seminar voted by 
means of coloured beads on the historical 
accuracy, first, of Jesus’ words and, then, 
of his deeds. Not much survived their 
scrutiny. Red, the colour of accuracy, and 
pink, probability, were awarded to only 
18 per cent of the sayings attributed to 
Jesus and to only 16 per cent of his deeds. 
If one were to count only the reds, the 
percentage would be even lower. 

The seminar’s Jesus doesn’t look or 
sound much like the Jesus of the 
Gospels. According to the seminar, he 
was a wandering Cynic wise man (a kind 
of Greek philosophy, not the modern 
cynical attitude) who, by his words and 
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him 


In search of the 
historical Jesus 
on his 2000th 
birthday 


by Stephen Farris 


#3 in the series 


They even 
named 

seminar 
after 


life-style, showed the hollowness of con- 
temporary life. He was a “subversive 
sage” who never claimed to be the Mes- 
siah and who spoke in parables and 
short, biting aphorisms. Although he 
shared table fellowship with outcasts, he 
didn’t found a church or institute the 
Lord’s Supper. Nor did Jesus, unlike his 
early mentor John the Baptist and the 
Early Church, expect the End to come 
soon. Although he was indeed “crucified 
under Pontius Pilate.’ he did not under- 
stand his death as a remedy or payment 
for our sins, and his body simply decom- 
posed. Though the Apostle Paul and 
other early Christians had visionary ex- 
periences that they interpreted as appear- 
ances of the risen Christ, the stories of 
the empty tomb and the appearances 
were created by early Christians. In a 
similar way, the Early Church projected 
its own beliefs back onto the historical 
Jesus, creating most of the sayings and 
deeds we read in the four Gospels. 

This is not the most “minimal” pic- 
ture that has been drawn of Jesus but it 
certainly does represent a challenge to 
the teachings of the Christian Church 
and will doubtless dismay many Chris- 
tians. There is no need for fear, however. 
The Jesus debate can be used as an op- 
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Who Is Jesus? A Reformed View 


A painting of hope 


The image of Jesus Christ we are using this month was painted by Octavio Ocampo who lives 
and works in Mexico, His murals are found in many of Mexico's public buildings, including the 
National Palace. His commissioned portraits include President Jimmy Carter. He works primar- 
ily in the metamorphic style — the technique of superimposing and juxtaposing realistic and 
figurative details within the images he creates. So as you look closely at Christ's face, you will 
see many other images that depict his life and sacrifice. For more information on Octavio 
Ocampo’s art, contact: Visual Art Concepts at 905-629-4007 or fax 905-238-8170. 


portunity for careful study and even re- 
newed commitment. Faith can be 
strengthened by facing challenges. 
Beyond the reports of the seminar it- 
self, some of its members have published 
massive books on their own. Other schol- 
ars have raised serious objections to the 
methods and conclusions of the seminar. 
The result of the debate is already a 


other figures from the ancient world. 
Though the distinction can be over- 
stressed, there is some value in it. On 
reasonable grounds, a historian can con- 
clude that a man named Jesus died on a 
cross. The historian cannot say, except as 
a Christian believer, that he died for our 
sins. That Jesus died for our sins is a 
much more important statement (the 


We don't always hear 
the exact words of Jesus. 
But we can hear his voice 


small library. A representative sample of 
works from both sides is listed below. 
The Jesus Seminar is conscious of its 
intellectual ancestry. While Bach was 
writing his cantatas and when the minuet 
was the latest rage on the dance floors, 
scholars were beginning to seek after a 
historical Jesus. They were confident of 
the power of reason, of their capacity for 
objectivity, and they were determined to 
free themselves from what they believed 
to be the captivity of Christian doctrine. 
They made a distinction between the 
Jesus of history and the Christ of faith. 
The Christ of faith is the figure described 
in the four Gospels, the one the Church 
has proclaimed and in whom Christians 
trust as saviour. The Jesus of history, on 
the other hand, can be investigated by 
the same methods used to investigate 
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Romans crucified many thousands in the 
first century), but it is beyond historical 
demonstration. The historian can say the 
Jesus of history was a figure who lived in 
first-century Palestine. The Church can 
believe that the Christ of faith was the 
Word of God made flesh. But if there is 
no continuity between the two, the Chris- 
tian faith falls. If it could be shown con- 
vincingly that there never was such a 
person as Jesus of Nazareth, or that he 
lived to a ripe old age tending to his car- 
penter shop, the Christian faith would 
collapse, and rightly so. Christian teach- 
ings about Jesus Christ are beyond his- 
torical proof, but they are not beyond 
historical disproof. 

With respect to historical conclusions, 
we are not talking about “proof” in a 
mathematical sense. Rather, we are talk- 


ing about the plausibility of a description 
of a historical figure in light of the avail- 
able evidence. The Jesus reconstructed 
by the seminar does not appear to be a 
plausible figure to me. 

Many readers might be favourably im- 
pressed with the seemingly democratic 
and scientific nature of the procedures of 
the seminar, but there are real problems 
with those procedures and methods. The 
seminar contains some fine scholars and 
some not so fine ones. But each of them 
gets one vote. This is, of course, also true 
of our church meetings or our legisla- 
tures, but we don’t normally consider 
such gatherings the fount of historical 
truth. In scholarship, opinions must be 
weighed not counted. Some scholarly 
judgments matter more than others. 

This raises an even more important 
point. The seminar is self-selected. Its 
membership is overwhelmingly Amer- 
ican (with a light dusting of Canadians), 
male and, for the most part, from depart- 
ments of religious studies rather than 
schools of theology. A different selection 
of scholars would vote differently. This 
point needs to be combined with the pre- 


Resources 


The Jesus Seminar 

The Five Gospels: The Search for the Authen- 
tic Words of Jesus by Robert W. Funk, Roy 
W. Hoover and the Jesus Seminar 

The Acts of Jesus: The Search for the Authen- 
tic Deeds of Jesus by Robert W. Funk, Roy 
W. Hoover and the Jesus Seminar 


Seminar Members 

Meeting Jesus Again for the First Time by 
Marcus J. Borg 

Jesus: A Revolutionary Biography by 
Dominic Crossan 

Honest to Jesus by Robert W. Funk 


Critics of the Seminar 

This Jesus: Martyr, Lord, Messiah by Markus 
Bockmuehl 

The Real Jesus by Luke Timothy Johnson 

Living Jesus: Learning the Heart of the 
Gospel by Luke Timothy Johnson 

The Jesus Quest by Ben Witherington III 

Jesus and the Victory of God by N.T.Wright 
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vious one. In some cases, the opinions of 
the scholars who are not there matter far 
more than the ones who are. 

The methods of the seminar are also 
not as scientific as they first appear. 
Sometimes their conclusions masquerade 
as something quite different. One of the 
seminar’s “seven pillars” of scholarly 
wisdom is a “non-eschatological” Jesus 
who does not proclaim the end of all 
things. But this is hardly a consensus 
opinion among scholars. Many genuine- 
ly expert scholars see Jesus as a strong 
eschatological figure indeed. Or consider 
what the seminar editors call a “rule of 
evidence”: Jesus did not consider himself 
to be the Messiah (the Christ, in Greek). 
This is no more a rule of evidence than 
the non-eschatological Jesus is a pillar of 
wisdom. Both are obviously conclusions, 
and conclusions are open to challenge. 

An apparently objective criterion of 
authenticity is “multiple attestation.” If a 
saying or story appears in several strands 
of the early tradition, it is more likely to 
go back to the historical Jesus. But the 
seminar applies this criterion selectively. 
For example, the seminar claims that the 
words of Jesus at the Last Supper were 
created by the Early Church. But those 
words appear not only in Matthew, Mark 
and Luke but also in I Corinthians. 
Moreover, I Corinthians is considerably 
earlier than any of the Gospels, and the 
tradition is already fixed in form by that 
time. On the other hand, the seminar 
rates the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
which appears only in Luke, as a “classic 
example” of Jesus’ provocative speech. 
The seemingly objective criterion, mul- 
tiple attestation, is not as important as 
coherence with their “picture” of who 
Jesus is. The Jesus of the parable fits but 
the Jesus of the Last Supper doesn’t. 

This brings us to a vital but difficult 
point. Thinkers of the Enlightenment at 
the dawn of the modern age could pre- 
tend to objectivity. As we enter the “post- 
modern” era, we know better. There are 
no disinterested observers. We all make 
decisions in accord with what we think is 
the significance of the subject we are 
studying. Historians do not simply objec- 
tively determine methods, weigh the evi- 
dence and then come to a “picture” of 
what they are studying. It is also true that 
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Vcsus Through The Centuries 


Christ, the mirror of the truth 
David J. Goa 


“Christ is the Mirror wherein we must, and without self-deception may, 
contemplate our own election.” 


— John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion 


ike Luther, John Calvin emphasized the primacy of Scripture as the authority for doc- 

trine and salvation through grace rather than good works. For Calvin, however, using art 

to praise God might lead to idolatry. And, although the Kingdom of God is distinct from 
civil jurisdiction, Calvin believed the proper means and ends of the state could only be accom- 
plished through conformity with the Christian faith. Calvin's belief in the interweaving of reli- 
gion and politics was especially influential and led, in February 1554, to the ruling magistracy 
of Geneva agreeing to “live according to the Reformation” and, in essence, to make the laws of 
the city conform to the laws of Christ. Luther and Calvin were united in their desire to reform 
the Church in accordance with their vision of Jesus, the Mirror of the Eternal. 

The search for the historical Jesus, in Calvin's day as in our own, remains subservient to 
Jesus, the Mirror of the Eternal. As Calvin knew more than most, finding Jesus in our own time, 
in the midst of our own historical moment, was the only portion of the Eternal to be found 
this side of Glory. Ea 


David J. Goa is curator of 
folklife, Provincial Mu- 
seum of Alberta, and 
teaches at Saint Stephen's 
College, University of Al- 
berta. He is the curator of 
Anno Domini, a major in- 
ternational exhibition 
opening October 7, 2000. 


Jean Calvin. Engraving. 
PMA:J99.1877. Calvin, 
the greatest mind of the 
Reformation, is shown in 
his study surrounded by 
biblical texts. His grave 
solemnity, the books and 
the painting of Geneva 
that adorns the wall echo 
images of St. Jerome in 
his study, a popular 
Roman Catholic image. 


Who Is Jesus? A Reformed View 
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For further study 


* Write a short biography of the historical Jesus. For the purposes of this exercise, do not in- 
clude faith statements about him. If time does not allow, make use of the biography below. 


* Where do the various statements in the biography come from in the Gospels? 
* What is the significance of the Jesus you have described? Faith statements encouraged! 


* To what extent is your biography compatible with the Christ of faith of the Christian Church? 


A biography of Jesus 

Jesus was born under mysterious circumstances to a woman named Mary and was raised in 
Nazareth by Mary and by her husband, Joseph. In his early manhood, he was baptized in the 
Jordan by the popular preacher John the Baptist. Jesus was a pious son of Israel whose beliefs, 
such as acceptance of the resurrection, were close to those of the Pharisees. He associated with 
outcasts and expressed his acceptance by sharing table fellowship with them. Some time after 
his baptism, he began to teach and to preach on his own. His teaching was varied in style but 
was most notable for vivid parables that upset common religious notions. He soon gained a 
reputation as a healer and an exorcist. He attracted a following and gave them special instruc- 
tion. Something in his teaching and in his actions caused these people to conclude that he was 
the long-awaited Messiah. Such an identification was dangerous in the political and religious 
circumstances of the day. The civil and religious authorities were threatened by his popularity 
and by his unconventional teachings. The last straw for them was probably a near riot in the 


Temple as the Passover festival approached. He shared a Passover meal with his closest fol- 
lowers. During that meal, he gave a new interpretation to the ancient symbols of bread and 
wine, He was arrested and, then, crucified on a Friday during the Passover festival. After his 
death, neither those who loved him nor those who hated him could lay hands on his body. 
Very shortly after his death, his followers became utterly and completely convinced that he 
was alive. They felt compelled to proclaim their conviction that he was the Loro’s Messiah, first 
in the synagogues of their fellow Jews and, then, to the Gentiles. From their proclamation, the 


Christian Church was born. 


they form such “pictures” and weigh evi- 
dence in accord with those pictures. It 
was said long ago that investigating the 
historical Jesus is like looking down a 
deep well. You are most likely to see the 
reflection of your own face. Despite ef- 
forts to the contrary, this may have hap- 
pened with the seminar. “Subversive 
sage” is only a partially adequate de- 
scription of Jesus. But it may describe 
the fellows of the seminar quite well. 

The seminar rightly recognized that 
the Early Church was an interested party. 
Their description of Jesus was inevitably 
shaped by their understanding of his sig- 
nificance. They did believe he was the 
Messiah and that he had proclaimed the 
end of all things. (The latter point was 
sometimes an embarrassment.) Above 
all, they believed he had been raised 
from the dead. To argue that the early 
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Christians created most of the Jesus stor- 
ies and sayings because they believed he 
was the Messiah and had risen from the 
dead is to concede that they genuinely 
did believe those things. The real ques- 
tion is: why did they believe those 
things? The best explanation is that the 
Jesus of history must have been a re- 
markable figure. 

There could have been a person such 
as the one proposed by the Jesus Seminar 
though, in truth, their Jesus isn’t Jewish 
enough to be truly persuasive. But, even 
more important, their Jesus simply isn’t 
very remarkable. Why would anyone 
ever have bothered to follow him? It is 
also hard to imagine anyone bothering to 
crucify the Jesus of the Jesus Seminar. 
But perhaps that point should not be 
pushed too far. After all, all kinds of in- 
nocent people are executed by tyrannical 


regimes. But it is harder still to imagine 
why anyone should bother to die for such 
an insignificant figure. And many did. 
That in itself is a historical reality that 
makes the Jesus of the seminar such an 
unlikely figure. 

In the four Gospels, the Early Church 
offers its testimony to the significance of 
Jesus Christ. I find their testimony trust- 
worthy. This does not mean that every 
statement in the four Gospels is historical- 
ly accurate in a modern sense. Their truth 
is of a different sort. Sometimes, there is 
a mixture of symbolism and history that 
we cannot and need not separate. Some- 
times, a poet’s understanding is superior 
to a historian’s. The Gospels are not the 
equivalent of a videotape of the words 
and activities of Jesus. The four Gospel 
writers arranged their materials in accord 
with their own theological insights, com- 
bined various accounts and sayings, and 
told their story in the light of their Scrip- 
ture, our Old Testament. In all this, we 
don’t always hear the exact words of 
Jesus. Without tape recorders, how could 
we? But we can hear his voice. 

In the end, history is no science. 
People weigh the same evidence differ- 
ently. Why competent thinkers come to 
very different conclusions is always 
something of a mystery. But perhaps we 
can say this: observers who distrust the 
contemporary church are likely also to 
distrust the Early Church and its witness. 
And why should they not distrust the 
contemporary church? As a sceptic 
greater than any in the seminar, Friedrich 
Nietzsche once said of Christians, “They 
don’t act redeemed.” Maybe if we did, 
maybe we if acted as if we truly believed 
that Jesus is the Son of God, who died 
for our sins and for the sins of the world, 
who was raised to triumphant new life, 
whose word we must obey in life and in 
death — maybe, if we actually lived that 
way, even the historians would believe in 
Jesus. 


Stephen Farris is professor of preaching and 
worship at Knox College, Toronto. 


Next month: 


Jesus and the Old Testament 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Millennium / 125th / Jubilee 


Ecumenical initiative 
Under the leadership of Dale Woods, minister of First Church 
in Brandon, Manitoba, the Brandon ministerial is planning a 
four-day millennium celebration involving the whole commu- 
nity under the theme “Hope and Healing in the New Millen- 
nium.” Kim Phuc, who was badly burned by napalm in the 
Vietnam War but now resides in Canada, will share her inspir- 
ing story of forgiveness and reconciliation. She will address 
school assemblies, Brandon University and speak twice at the 
city auditorium (one night for youth and one night for the entire 
community). Brian Stiller, president of Tyndale College 

and Seminary, will speak on changing times in a 
changing Canada and changing churches in 
changing times. He will also address a busi- 
ness luncheon on ethics in the new 
millennium. 


Ecumenical 

prayer service 

Rally 2000 in the form of an ecu- 
menical prayer service was held in 
Montreal on December 11. Repre- 
sentatives from Roman Catholic, 
Anglican, Orthodox and Presbyter- 
ian churches addressed the gather- 
ing on the theme “The Christmas 
Message of Hope for the Jubilee.” 
Rev. Kate Jordan of St. Andrew’s, 
Huntingdon, and Athelstan, represent- 
ed Presbyterians at this service. 


IT 


Daniel Coussirat, one of the Canadian 
Presbyterians profiled in Volume 4 
of Called to Witness. 


Millennium quiz 

St. Andrew’s, Guelph, Ontario, is planning a 
myriad of events for the new millennium. In 

January 2000, a millennium quiz on the history and 
people of St. Andrew’s will be held, followed by a hymn- 
writing contest and a Covenanter service in February. 


Celebrate! Web site 

Visit the Celebrate! Web site at www.presbycan.ca/pccmill for 
the latest information. Look there for Celebrate! events from 
across the country. Send up to 100-word accounts of upcoming 
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events in your area to: Web master Jonathan Stright at 
funky_jono@hotmail.com or Matthias Mayer at mmayer@ 
presbyterian.ca in the Celebrate! office. 


Called to Witness 
The Committee on History has published Volume 4 of Called 
to Witness: Profiles of Canadian Presbyterians edited by John 
Moir ($8). This 120-page volume contains 10 profiles, each 
with a photograph of the person profiled. Some, like Lucy 
Maud Montgomery of Anne of Green Gables fame and Morris 
Zeidman who founded the Scott Mission in Toronto, will 
be familiar to most readers. Others, such as Daniel 
Coussirat, Reformed pastor from France who 
worked in Quebec in the last half of the 
19th century, and Agnes Maule Machar, 
author and social reformer from 
Kingston, Ontario, will be less famil- 
iar. The colourful James Robertson, 
first superintendent of Western mis- 
sions, as well as Charlotte Geddie, 
wife of our first missionary to the 
New Hebrides, are also profiled. 
Included from more recent vin- 
tage are: Deane Johnston, longtime 
minister of Central Church, Brant- 
ford, Ontario; Allan Farris, popular 
preacher and lecturer at Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto; and Stanford Reid 
who set up the department of history 
at the University of Guelph. Rounding | 
out the 10 is Isaac Buchanan whose pro- 
filer, Melville Bailey, describes him as a 
“19th-century Presbyterian extraordinary.” 
During our church’s 125th-year celebrations, 
this volume could be used in various ways: a study re- 
source for session or other small groups, a resource to produce 
your own Presbyterian profiles for newsletters, church bulletins 
or verbal presentations, or a volume simply to read and enjoy. It 
definitely should be a part of every church library. 


Let the Record share your plans for the millennium with the 
rest of the church. TA 
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s I write, the valley around me is 

in a frenzy of harvest. These are 

the weeks the orchardist envi- 
sioned as he carefully pruned the trees 
during the summer months. The strenu- 
ous hours spent cutting and trimming 
must have seemed easier as he dreamed 
of rows and rows of boxes overflowing 
with apples. I try to imagine an apple 
tree that has never been pruned — a wild 
confusion of branches choking out any 
brave apple that dares to grow. Limbs 
sent out in the early years of the tree 
hang lifelessly, their primary function 
long forgotten. 

I see churches like that tree — 
churches whose structures have never 
been pruned. Created in the early years 
of the church’s life, these structures hang 
lifelessly, their original function lost in 
time. No longer serving any relevant pur- 
pose, they actually prevent the growth 
and health of the church. 

The natural church development 
health characteristic that deals with this 
issue is functional structures. These are 
the branches and limbs of a church, its 
programs and ministries. They encom- 
pass systems and infrastructure, provid- 
ing a pathway for communication and 
decision-making. 

Some churches view structures with 
suspicion — as a method of constricting 
the work of the Holy Spirit — while 
others view structures as sacred institu- 
tions, immovable and unchanging. For 
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these churches, functional structures is 
the most controversial of the eight quality 
characteristics. However, the Scrip- 
tures support both the need for structures 
and the need to evaluate their usefulness 
continually. 

Acts 6 details the 
church’s appointment 
of godly people to 
oversee the care of 
widows. These formal 
appointments ensured 
the development of the 
care ministry while re- 
leasing the apostles to 
focus on their intended 
ministries. The mes- 
sage? Structures are 
important. In John 15, 
Jesus sets an example 
of using functionality 
as a criterion for further existence when 
he refers to himself as a gardener who 
prunes his vineyard. With single-minded 
focus, the gardener checks the fruitful- 
ness of the branch. If it does not bear 
fruit, he cuts it off. The message? If a 
structure does not serve the vision and 
mission of the church, then the structure 
needs to be changed or dismantled. 

God gives every church on this earth a 
specific and unique purpose. So churches 
need to discover why they exist. That vi- 
sion will govern the creation, modifica- 
tion and removal of structures. To be 
functional, all the programs and min- 


developing healthy structures 
for expanding ministry 


by G. John Baergen 


istries, systems and infrastructures each 
church has must serve its vision and mis- 
sion. Existing structures that have no in- 
herent value must be released if they do 
not promote the overall vision and mis- 


“Spiritualists tend to be sceptical 
of structures, deeming them 
unscriptural ... The traditionalists 
... are more threatened by the 
adjective ‘functional’ ... 
‘Functional’ is to them an 
untheological, pragmatic and 
unscriptural criterion” 


— Christian Schwarz 


sion of the church. Tradition is never a 
criterion for keeping a structure.in a 
healthy congregation. Structures of any 
organization must be designed and re- 
designed to provide for the changing 
needs and increased growth of the future; 
they must pave the way for continual rel- 
evancy and multiplied results. If they 
don’t change, the organization will die. 
The ongoing result of truly functional 
structures is a unified, growing body that 
is capable of change and refinement as 
the future unfolds. 

Members of a congregation need to be 
familiar with the structures of their 
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church, so take time to create an organ- 
izational chart. Show all areas of ministry 
and those responsible. Make sure each 
structure supports the church’s vision and 
mission. Communicate it throughout the 
congregation. This allows the church to 
co-ordinate activities, maximizing the 
spiritual gifts within. These functional 
structures, unique to every church, will 
empower ministry leaders, freeing the 
church to experience health and growth. 
The preferable future becomes a possible 
future, allowing the church to foster and 
enjoy more of what God is blessing. 
Rejoice in the freedom that functional 
structures bring. Along with the or- 


chardist, dream of the overflowing boxes 


of fruit. Then you will have the means 
to fulfil God’s vision and mission 
effectively for your church. [8 


John Baergen is executive director 
and chief executive officer of 
the International Centre for 
Leadership Development 

and Evangelism in Winfield, 

B.C.; 1-800-804-0777. 


With 


single-minded focus, 


the gardener 


checks the fruitfulness 


of the branch. 


If it does not bear fruit, 


by Jim Czegledi 


translates Proverbs 29:18 as: “Where 

the people have no vision, they per- 
ish.” A lack of vision or failure to achieve 
one is the number one reason many con- 
gregations decline and die. 

Many churches do not have a clear 
mission or vision. The mission of the 
church is fundamental — to carry on 
the work of Jesus Christ in the world. In 
his book The Fifth Discipline, Peter 
Senge says this about vision: “Vision is 
a set of guiding principles, practices and 
shared pictures that draw us into the fu- 
ture. It is not the leader’s charisma, not 
a crisis for which people galvanize into 
action, not a cookbook with step-by- 
step instructions. Vision is the picture 
that we carry around in our heads of 
what we want to create, a sense of com- 
monality that binds people together for 
the greater good, and that uplifts our as- 
pirations. Vision binds people together 
around a common identity and sense of 
destiny.” 

The functional structures of a con- 
gregation, according to Christian 
Schwarz, should serve its mission and 
vision. They are about program and 
ministry — the way decisions are made, 
how information is communicated and 
the way ministry is carried out. This 
process often breaks down in the imple- 
mentation of the mission and vision, 


T= King James Version of the Bible 
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and how the results are to be evaluated. 

Churches must have a clear mission 
and vision before they can consider 
their functional structures. Leaders need 
to work with congregational members 
to identify and clarify the mission field 
of the congregation and to design ap- 
propriate ministry and mission pro- 
grams (functional structures). This 
addresses the needs of the people the 
congregation is trying to reach and 
maximizes the spiritual gifts of church 
members. 

I am aware of one congregation, for 
example, that examines its meeting 
agendas and prioritizes items according 
to importance. The most important item 
is dealt with first. This change in struc- 
ture provides focus and energy for the 
most important issues. The session of 
another congregation concentrates on 
the spiritual purposes of the congrega- 
tion, while the pastoral care committee 
helps with visitation. Another congrega- 
tion is interested in raising its profile 
among young families, so it sponsors 
local youth sports teams and rents part 
of its building to a pre-school. 


In developing a mission statement, there 

are some important questions to ask: 

¢ If your congregation did not exist, 
what would the community miss? 

¢ What are the needs of the community? 


he cuts it off 


e Whoare you trying to reach? 
¢ Where is God calling your congre- 
gation? 


If your congregation already has a 

mission or vision statement, ask: 

¢ Is it clear, accurate and can you eval- 
uate its effectiveness? 

¢ Do the present structures in your 
congregation serve your mission and 
vision? 


To read more about how your congrega- 

tion can plan strategically and create 

new functional structures for ministry, 
the following books are helpful: 

Discerning Your Congregation’s Future 
by Roy M. Oswald and Robert E. 
Friedrich Jr. (The Alban Institute, 
1997) 

Transforming Church Boards — into 
communities of spiritual leaders by 
Charles Olsen (The Alban Institute, 
1995) 


For more information about these and 
other related resources, visit the evangel- 
ism Web page at www.presbyterian.ca/ 
evangelism. [4 


Jim Czegledi is associate secretary for evan- 
gelism, church growth and worship of the 
Life and Mission Agency of The Presbyterian 


Church in Canada. 
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by John Congram 


A few of the Presbyterians who contributed to the life and culture 
of Canada over the past 100 years 


he Record asked a cross-section of 
Canadian Presbyterians whom they 
would nominate as the most influen- 
tial Presbyterian of the 20th century. 
We purposely chose not to offer re- 
spondents categories such as sacred 
and secular, church or non-church. 
Some of those who replied did that for us 
anyhow. 

In this unscientific poll, the name that 
appeared most frequently was Walter 
Bryden. Bryden served as a professor at 
Knox College, Toronto, for 25 years, be- 
coming the principal in 1925. More than 
any other person, he gave an identity to 
the Presbyterian Church following the 
disputes around Union. He was an early 
supporter of democratic socialism repre- 
sented by the old CCF party. He intro- 
duced the theology of Karl Barth to the 
Presbyterian Church. Margaret Mac- 
Naughton, now retired from the former 
Board of Congregational Life, says about 
Bryden: “He inspired a generation of stu- 
dents to pursue scholarship with the 
strictest integrity. They became the 
philosophers, theologians and activists in 
the church for the remainder of the cen- 
tury.” Among those he influenced most 
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were theologians like Stanley Glen, Al- 
lan Farris and James Smart. Perhaps his 
most endearing characteristic was his 
keen interest in baseball. 

Close behind Bryden came Ephraim 
Scott. Appointed editor of the Presbyter- 
ian Record in 1891, he was still at that 
post during the debates leading up to the 
formation of the United Church in 1925. 
He led the anti-Union forces and became 
the first Moderator of the continuing 
Presbyterian Church. In historian Mel 
Bailey’s words, Scott fought to ensure 
that “The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
could never be called a sect, but was a 
denomination.” Another church historian, 
Jan Rennie, says he was not simply “a 
cranky confessionalist” as some of his 
writings might suggest but “an orthodox 
Christian with a great heart for evangel- 
ism, missions and social concerns.” 

Dorcas Gordon, principal of Knox 
College, receives marks for creativity by 
nominating a group. The Women’s 
League (1923-26) contributed money, lit- 
erature and membership drives to the 
anti-Union movement as well as paying 
for the services of an anti-Union lawyer. 
Many of the leaders in this group were 


also involved in the Women’s Missionary 
Society. 

Former prime minister Mackenzie 
King, who served in that office longer 
than any other prime minister, made 
many lists. John Moir, author of Endur- 
ing Witness, describes King with historian 
Frank Underhill’s phrase, “He decided us 
least” — a phrase Moir maintains de- 
scribes “a peculiarly Canadian accom- 
plishment.” He says he has difficulty 
“seeing much connection between King’s 
religious beliefs, his political achieve- 
ments and his undoubted influence on 
Canadian development and world af- 
fairs.” On the other hand, Ian Rennie 
says: “Historians are now getting beyond 
his dog and his mother, and seeing him 
not only as one of the longest-serving 
prime ministers of Canada, but also as 
one of the most influential. A Presbyter- 
ian with a Christian social conscience.” 

No one nominated King’s dog, but 
Margaret MacNaughton named his 
mother, Isabel King, daughter of William 
Lyon Mackenzie. She had the most influ- 
ence on Mackenzie King’s life. He gradu- 
ally lived up to his mother’s expectations 
until, “by the time of her death in 1917, 
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he was firmly convinced it was the will of 
God that he would become the prime 
minister of Canada.’ She notes that, un- 
der King, legislation was introduced sup- 
porting resolution of labour disputes, old 
age pensions, unemployment insurance 
and health insurance. Less publicized, 
however, was “his callous treatment of 
Japanese Canadians and his indifference 
to the plight of Jewish refugees not soft- 
ened by either the memory of his mother 
or his faithful allegiance to the Presbyter- 
ian Church and its teachings.” 

Another prime minister, Arthur 
Meighan, got a vote from Presbyterian 
pastor Peter Bush. “During the turbulent 
decade from 1911 to 1921,” he notes, 
“Meighan was involved in every major 
political decision in Canada.” This in- 
cluded the debate over conscription and 
the Winnipeg General Strike. Love him 
or be appalled by him, Bush contends, “it 
doesn’t change the fact that Canada is the 
country it is today because of the actions 
and decisions of Arthur Meighan.” 

Of more recent vintage, E. H. (Ted) 
Johnson, remembered by many as the 
person who mobilized the church and na- 
tion in support of bringing relief to Bi- 
afran refugees during the Nigerian Civil 
War, received a nod from some writers. 
Dan Shute from The Presbyterian Col- 
lege writes that, whether he was “a true 
prophet or misguided visionary,” he left 
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Walter Bryden 


Mackenzie King 


Ephraim Scott 


his stamp on our church 
by “giving world mis- 
sions a renewed impetus 
and getting our church to 
think and practise mission 
beyond our previous em- 
phasis on evangelism.” 

In the field of the arts, 
Lucy Maud Montgomery 
of Anne of Green Gables 
fame popped up several 
times. This unhappy min- 
ister’s wife (“Whom the 
gods would destroy they 
first make ministers’ 
wives”) continues to provide enjoyment 
for millions around the world through 
her many novels. Margaret Mac- 
Naughton offers this assessment: “Long 
before women were joining movements 
for suffrage or feminism, Montgomery’s 
Anne was modelling the ideals that en- 
couraged girls and women to hope and 
believe they could and should fully exer- 
cise their gifts of intelligence and creativ- 


Lucy Maud Montgomery 


tie 


ity, and to lay claim to their indepen- 
dence and equality in the world of 
church and society as professionals and 
artists.” Montgomery died in 1942. 
Interestingly, although the Presbyter- 
ian Church prides itself on its contribu- 
tion to writing, the only other writer 
mentioned was John Buchan or Lord 
Tweedsmuir. As well as being one of the 
most popular journalists and novelists of 
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Jonathan Goforth 


E. H. (Ted) Johnson 


his day, he was also governor general 
and played an active role in St. Andrew’s 
Church in Ottawa at the same time 
Mackenzie King was a member of that 
congregation. 

James Naismith, the founder of bas- 
ketball, represents the sports world on 
our list. Naismith attended The Presby- 
terian College in Montreal and received 
the Doctor of Divinity degree in 1939 
from that institution. While serving with 
the YMCA in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, he invented the game “to spread his 
ideas of wholesomeness, both physical 
and spiritual.” I wonder what he would 
think of the National Basketball Associa- 
tion today? 
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Jim Evans, minister 
and sports fan, points 
to a number of prom- 
inent Presbyterians in 
the sports field, includ- 
ing: Punch Imlach, the 
last coach to lead the 
Toronto Maple Leafs to 
a Stanley Cup; Scotty 
Bowman, coach of sev- 
eral National Hockey 
League teams; and 
George Gross, prom- 
inent sports journalist. 

Two others with 
close connections to 
The Presbyterian Col- 
lege received votes. F. 
eg Scott Mackenzie was a 

il professor at the college 
and the one generally credited with keep- 
ing the Presbyterian Church as an ecu- 
menical church. He successfully argued 
at the General Assembly of 1947 that the 
church should remain an active partici- 
pant in ecumenical organizations like the 
World Council of Churches. 

C. Ritchie Bell influenced several 
generations of ministers who graduated 
from The Presbyterian College, giving it 
a reputation as a college that produces 
caring and competent pastors. Sheldon 
MacKenzie, himself both a minister and 
retired professor, says that Bell first of all 
loved, without reservation, the universal 
church and the Lord of the Church. He 
quotes Bell as saying, “Unless you do, it 


is best that you should spend a happy and 
useful life as a bus driver.’ He was the 
youngest Moderator of our denomination 
and, MacKenzie adds, “one of its most 
influential.” 

Another professor, this time from 
Knox College, will always be associated 
in the minds of his students and the 
church with warm evangelical faith, pas- 
sionate preaching and the insistence that 
justice is an integral part of the gospel. 
Ian Rennie expresses what many in the 
church felt about Allan Farris: “His death 
in 1977 after one year as principal was, 
humanly speaking, a terrible loss for our 
church.” 

Rennie himself received a vote from 
Peter Bush who says that “when, in a 
hundred years, it comes time to write the 
history of theological education in Can- 
ada, Ian Rennie’s name will be prom- 
inent in telling that story.” 

Knox College sent out Jonathan 
Goforth in 1888 to China where he 
worked for almost 40 years. “He remains 
a model,” Peter Bush maintains, “of what 
it means to be sold out in mission.” Rev. 
Joyce Davis suggests another mission- 
ary: Margaret Kennedy. She was “a 
graceful and bright light throughout her 
years of ministry, both among her people 
in India and as a speaker in Canada, stir- 
ring up support for the world-wide mis- 
sion of the church.” 

George Johnston, longtime superin- 
tendent of missions in Western Canada, 
nominated James A. Munro who served 
the church as both superintendent of 
Western missions and, later, as secretary 
of home missions. He describes him as 
one “who expected action. He maintained 
if people would submit to God’s will, 
God would use them.” Johnston also put 
forward the name of Roy Hamilton who 
left an important position with General 
Motors to become the national director of 
Presbyterian Men for 17 years. 

One who deserves mention is Neil G. 
Smith who served as librarian at Knox 
College during my own time there. He 
had an encyclopaedic mind and could 
help a student find material on almost 
any subject. He spent much of his life 
badly crippled and in severe pain. I still 
picture him bent almost double, leaning 
back, balancing precariously on the 
crook of his cane so he could see the 
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class while delivering lectures on preach- 
ing. He taught us both by what he said 
and how he lived. 

Archivist Kim Arnold chose W. G. 
Brown. During his fight against Union, 
he was known as “Brown of Red Deer.” 
While minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Saskatoon, he became a saviour to many 
ravaged by the Depression. His concern 
for justice and the poor drew him into the 
United Reform Party. Soon after Brown 
was elected, Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King dissolved Parliament. Some main- 
tained it was because King feared 
Brown. Brown died shortly after he was 
elected for the second time. 

Dorcas Gordon also chose Dr. Marion 
Powell who saved the lives of many 
women and children in Canada and in 
Japan. As someone who wanted to en- 
sure that every child was a wanted child, 
she was sometimes referred to as the 
Mother of Birth Control. “She responded 
as she did?’ Gordon notes, “because her 
calling compelled her to express her 
Christian concern through her medical 
skill wherever she found herself.” 

A similar person at the beginning of 
the century was Mary Elizabeth Hawkins 
of Hamilton, Ontario. ““Mary’s forte,” 
Mel Bailey writes, “was social service. 
In that area, she volunteered her talent 
and money to whoever would be most 
benefited.” She spearheaded sending 
food shipments during the First World 
War, provided welfare among orphans 
and opened baby clinics, hospitals and 
children’s playgrounds. In 1932, she was 
instrumental in opening Canada’s first 
birth control clinic. 

Bailey also nominated John Johnston, 
retired minister of MacNab Church in 
Hamilton, for his activism in church and 
community affairs in both Canada and 
Nigeria. 

Ian Adamson, retired professor from 
Ewart College, named deaconess Mar- 
garet MacDougall. Who could dare chal- 
lenge her right to a place on such a list if 
only because she served 15 summers at 
Camp Geddie in Nova Scotia! Adamson 
says many point to her as the person who 
most influenced their decision to enter 
the ministry — diaconal or Word and 
sacraments. 

Karen Hincke, executive director of 
the Women’s Inter-Church Council, not 
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unexpectedly chose Bessie McMurchy, a 
stalwart from the Women’s Missionary 
Society. In 1919, she called together rep- 
resentatives of various church mission 
boards in Bloor Street Presbyterian 
Church. That meeting resulted in the first 
World Day of Prayer. 

In a denomination that prides itself on 
its contributions to the field of education, 
no list would be complete without the 
name of Hilda Neatby. While an English 
professor at the University of Saskatch- 
ewan, she wrote the book So Little for 
the Mind. She was the first to raise the 
alarm regarding declining standards in 
education. She believed teaching had de- 
generated into sociology in which every- 
thing was watered down. 

Who would I vote for? Some might 
call me a homer for choosing someone 
who grew up in the same congregation as 
I did. On the other hand, people like her 
are sometimes overlooked be- 
cause their primary influence 
was outside Canada. Caroline 
Macdonald established the 
YWCA in Japan at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century. She 
was known as the White Angel 
of Tokyo for her work among 
prisoners and their families. 
She became a mentor to labour 
union leaders. Before the age 
of feminism and in a male- 
dominated society, she raised 
the profile and status of Japan- 


ese women. She received an award from 
the emperor for her work and became the 
first woman to receive an honorary de- 
gree from the University of Toronto. I 
could go on, but you get the idea. 

At this point, I feel a little like the 
writer of Hebrews who, after telling of 
some of the heroes of faith, commented: 
“And what more should I say? For time 
would fail me to tell of ... ” 

Now I know, dear reader, what you are 
about to say: “Yes, those are all important 
Presbyterian Canadians who have influ- 
enced history and life in the 20th century. 
But you left out the most important per- 
son of all. And here is why ... ” 

So I invite you to write and tell us 
whom you would nominate and why. We 
will try to print as many of your letters as 
possible as we celebrate the new millen- 
nium and 125 years as The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. La 


Caroline Macdonald 


James Naismith 
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\ . P ey 
ture. Even though I don’t yet need it all 


comes to major decisions like this. It’s 
one way of maintaining some slight sem- 
blance of control over a disease that 
marches forward so relentlessly. 

The disorder I have is amyotrophic 
lateral sclerosis, or ALS. It is better 
known as Lou Gehrig’s disease, named 
after the famous New York Yankee who 
was called, ironically, the Iron Man of 
Baseball. Iron, that is, until his muscles 
deteriorated to the point where he could 
no longer walk, let alone run the bases. 


Discovering God's presence 
in the midst of tragedy 


He couldn’t even lift a bat or steal a 
breath. That’s what ALS does. Lou 
Gehrig died at 37 years of age. I turn 37 
the day after tomorrow. 

For a while now, I’ve been unable to 
walk on my own. I used a cane for a few 
months, then graduated to a walker, now 
my constant companion. My legs are still 
relatively strong, but there is stiffness and 
spasticity in the muscles causing me to 
lose my balance. Whenever I’m on my 
feet, I’m constantly wary of falling. I 
have, in fact, keeled over about a dozen 
times. To paraphrase the old line about air 
travel: I don’t mind falling; it’s landing 
I’m not crazy about. Because of the weak- 
hess in my arms and shoulders, I can’t do 
much about stopping a spill and I can do 
even less about getting upright again. 
Once I start to go down, it’s “Timber!” 

The first time I fell was more than a 
year ago. Two of my uncles had logged a 
section of my parents’ property. Susan 
and I were hiking on a trail that had been 
cleared to skid the logs out. I tripped on a 
root and, all of a sudden, I was toppling 


Underneath are th 
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: ecAles oat of my it I struggled to 
the time, I prefer to be proactive when it 


stand with Susan’s assistance, then began 
to cry. 

Nearly every tumble has provoked 
either tears or laughter. I cry out of 
anger, frustration and sorrow over 
losing my ability to walk. I 
laugh partly out of nervous 
embarrassment and partly 
because it’s just plain funny 
when someone falls. Like 
Benny Hill in diapers trip- 
ping over his tricycle or 
Molly Shannon, play- 
ing Mary Katherine 
Gallagher on Satur- 
day Night Live, taking 
a header and sprawling over a drum kit 
with cymbals flying everywhere, or 
Kramer flopping uncontrollably to the 
floor behind Jerry’s couch, limbs flailing 
maniacally in all directions. 

Another time, I fell while getting up 
from a chair. Losing my balance, I 
lunged forward and did a face plant into 
the wall; then, resembling something like 
a cross between a brave ballerina and a 
biker in a bar brawl, I bounced off the 
wall, pirouetted through space and finally 
landed in a heap on the bedroom floor. 
Susan rushed in to survey the damage, 
then phoned a few neighbours to come 
and help lift me. Waiting for them to ar- 
rive, I commented on the abundance of 
dust bunnies beneath our bed, eliciting a 
smirk and a sarcastic “Mmhmm” from 
Susan. When I looked in the mirror later, 
a strange feeling came over me. Grateful 
that I wasn’t bleeding too badly, in a 
twisted way I was glad for the gash I 
saw flashing across my forehead in 
the shape of a bolt of lightning. I am 
a soldier in the war on ALS and I would 
wear this wound like a medal of honour. 
No one said much, except for a friend at 
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At Holy Communion that Sy, the 

minister took the bread and tore it in two, 

saying, “This is my body broken for 

you.” I thought of the broken- 

ness of my own body. I also 

thought of how every per- 

son sitting in that sanc- 

tuary is broken in some 

way — whether by ill- 

ness or divorce, unem- 

ployment or betrayal, grief 

or depression, loneliness or the 

refusal to forgive. As Michael Stipe of 

R.E.M. sings, “Everybody hurts some 

time.” We all need the new life Christ of- 

fers mysteriously through his shattered 

body and shed blood. As the bread and 

cup came my way, I gave thanks for his 

wondrous, healing presence made avail- 

able through the sacrament. Savouring 

the elements, I allowed their life-giving 

power to infiltrate my body and soothe 

my soul like a salve. Rejuvenated and 

joyful, I recalled these lines of Hillel’s: “I 

get up. I walk. I fall down. Meanwhile, I 
keep dancing.” 

One of the saddest things now is that I 
am unable to hold our daughter, Clare. 
The muscles in my hands and arms have 
weakened to the extent that I do not have 
the strength either to lift or to support her 
20 pounds on my own. Nevertheless, I 
touch her and talk to her frequently. Voice 
and touch are important ways of convey- 
ing love and security. So I lean into her 
crib in the morning and greet her with 
slurred words and nasal tones. Some- 
times, I sing to her, despite sounding like 
a drunk in a midnight choir. I brush my 
curled fingers against her tummy and legs 
and gently rub her cheek with the back of 
my thin, atrophied hand. She pushes at 
me playfully with her chubby feet, and I 


san fede ks are lies across my 
chest when I’m in my reclining chair. 
With her neck and shoulders stretching 
like a crane, she lifts her head and sur- 
veys the landscape like a turtle. Our eyes 
connect and smiles flood our faces. 

They say children of disabled parents 
learn early not to wiggle and squirm 
when sitting together. They learn to hold 
on while they are being held. They some- 
how know instinctively to be still. I am 
confident Clare will learn this way of be- 
ing with me. Meanwhile, I wonder if I 


by Chris Vais 


can learn this way of being with God. I 
wiggle and squirm under the demands of . 
God’s presence. I need to hold on as well 
as to be held. I need to be still. I want to 
say with the psalmist: ““Lorp, I am not 
proud, holding my head too high, reach- 
ing beyond my grasp. No, I am calm and 
tranquil like a weaned child resting in its 
mother’s arms: my whole being at rest. 
Let Israel rest in the LorD, now and for 
ever” (131:1-3). 

The psalms are full of such imagery. 
These are pictures of faith, calling us to 
put our trust in the Lorp — not in our- 
selves, nor in any of the other false gods 
that so subtly seduce us. Sometimes the 
description of God’s care is universal, 
more cosmic in scope. Psalm 36:7, for 
instance, declares: “LORD, you embrace 
all life: How we prize your tender mercy! 
God, your people seek shelter, safe in the 
warmth of your wings.” Or Psalm 95: 
4-5: “God cradles the depths of the earth, 
holds fast the mountain peaks. God 
shaped the ocean and owns it, formed the 
earth by hand.” Or Psalm 65:11-12: “You 
crown the year with riches. All you touch 


2 everlasting arms 
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comes alive: untilled lands yield crops, 
hills are dressed in joy.” Other times, the 
language is intensely personal, like in 
Psalm 16:7-9: “I bless God who teaches 
me, who schools my heart even at night. 
I am sure God is here, right beside me. I 
cannot be shaken. So my heart rejoices, 
my body thrills with life, my whole be- 
ing rests secure.” Or Psalm 63:6-8: “On 
my bed I lie awake, your memory fills 
the night. You have been my help, I re- 
joice beneath your wings. Yes, I cling to 
you, your right hand holds me fast.” 


Not only in the Psalms, but also 
throughout the Scriptures, faith is depict- 
ed as a process of trust that develops in 
an ongoing relationship with God. It 
requires more than merely believing 
certain things about God. It’s more de- 
manding than simply sporting an optim- 
istic attitude. It’s a matter of trust. 
Consider human relationships. In the act 
of trusting someone, we go beyond what 
we know of him or her. Trust involves 
decision and risk. And the decision is not 
once and for all; it has to be renewed reg- 
ularly to be authentic. So it is in a rela- 
tionship with God. 

Douglas Hall defines faith as response- 
in-relationship; it is an ongoing thing, a 
process. “Our faith-response to God is a 
consequence of God’s grace,” he writes. 
“Tt is a gift we have to continue receiving 
like the manna of the wilderness or the 
‘daily bread’ of Jesus’ prayer. When the 
Protestant Reformers, following St. Paul, 
used the slogan, ‘justification by faith, 
they did not mean that we are considered 
righteous by God because we give assent 
to theological truths, or accept the teach- 
ings of the tradition on the church’s au- 
thority, or cultivate a positive outlook; all 
such things the Reformers would have 
consigned to ‘works righteousness’! 
Rather, they meant that we are accept- 
able to God because we trust God. It is as 
simple and as profound as that.” 

Simple, perhaps, but not easy. Not for 
me, at least. I often feel like the man who 
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stumbles off a cliff but manages to grab 
onto a weak vine. Holding it, watching it 
start to come loose, he looks up toward 
the top of the cliff and cries out for help. 
Suddenly, a deep booming voice from the 
sky says gently to him: “It is all right, my 
son. I am here and will never let anything 
harm you. Just let go of the vine, and fall 
into my arms. I will catch you.” The sur- 
prised man weighs this option for a mo- 
ment, looks down at the ground thousands 
of feet below, then up to the ledge above 
him. He clears his throat and asks. “Is 


had just been handed some life-shattering news, 
| and the world seemed to be carrying on as if 
nothing were wrong. How could this be? 


there anyone else up there?” Simply trust- 
ing is hard. Surrendering control is not 
easy. But it’s the only way to live by faith. 
Anne Lamott tells of hearing an old 
doctor, a recovering alcoholic, give a talk 
at an AA meeting. “He said that he’d fi- 
nally figured out a few years ago that his 
profound sense of control, in the world 
and over his life, is another addiction and 
a total illusion. He said that when he sees 
little kids sitting in the back seat of cars, 
in those car seats that have steering 
wheels, with grim expressions of concen- 
tration on their faces, clearly convinced 
that their efforts are causing the car to do 
whatever it is doing, he thinks of himself 
and his relationship with God: God who 
drives along silently, gently amused, in 
the real driver’s seat.’ We prefer having 
our sticky little fingers on the steering 
wheel. At least, we would like to know 
more precisely what God has in mind for 
our lives. It would be nice to know for 
sure what the future holds, but living by 
faith requires living in the present. As we 
decide to trust God, we are given what it 
takes to live fully in the moment, believ- 
ing that the future is in God’s hands. 
Living with ALS, I have tried to be 
realistic regarding the implications of the 
disease. Harbouring few illusions, I am 
aware of the path it will likely take. At 
the same time, I live in hope, taking one 
step at a time. I try to dwell in the here 
and now, not letting my thoughts creep 
too far toward the future. It is, to borrow 


a marvellous phrase from novelist 
Rohinton Mistry, a fine balance — be- 
tween despair and hope, between fear 
and faith. It is a fine balance between let- 
ting this disease take my life and entrust- 
ing my life to God. Worrying about the 
future is like climbing a tree and crawl- 
ing out on a limb. The farther I go, the 
more likely the branch will break and I'll 
plummet to the ground. When it comes 
to being anxious about tomorrow, the 
limb may be imaginary, but the fall is 
painfully real. It’s a dangerous game that 
results in panic, then depression that, in 
turn, wreaks havoc on my entire being. 
During my darker moments, when I get 
too far out there, I cling to the words of 
the Lord recorded by the psalmist 
(46:10), “Be still, and know that I am 
God.” This reconnects me to the source 
of all life, centring my being in the one 
who brings peace and contentment. 

Living by faith means relinquishing 
the desire to gaze into the crystal ball. It 
means being content with living one day 
at a time. E. L. Doctorow once said: 
“Writing a novel is like driving a car at 
night. You can see only as far as your 
headlights, but you can make the whole 
trip that way.” The same can be said for a 
life of faith. You don’t have to see pre- 
cisely where you’re going, you don’t 
have to see your destination or every- 
thing you will pass along the way. You 
simply have to see two or three feet 
ahead of you. That is enough. This is 
what led the author of the letter to the 
Hebrews to write (11:1), “Faith is the as- 
surance of things hoped for, the convic- 
tion of things not seen.” Similarly, St. 
Paul remarks that “we walk by faith, not 
by sight.” So, for today, “we see in a mir- 
ror dimly, but then face to face. Now I 
know in part; then I shall understand 
fully, even as I have been fully under- 
stood” (I Corinthians 13:12). 

I was diagnosed as having ALS on 
January 13, 1997, a Monday. That date 
divides my life into two parts: before and 
after. A neurologist had administered 
some tests on the previous Friday, asking 
one of the Top Ten Questions You Don’t 
Want to Hear From a Doctor: “Are you 
aware of any neuromuscular disease in 
your family history?” 

“Uh, no, I don’t think so. Why?” 

“Well, I want to examine these results 
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more closely over the weekend. Come to 
my office on Monday. And you might 
want to bring your wife.” 

Gulp. “OK.” 

The next two days were business as 
usual, except for this strange, unknown 
health concern looming annoyingly, as 
when someone reads the newspaper over 
your shoulder. I tried to push it to the 
back of my mind; yet, there it was all 
weekend, like an uninvited houseguest 
tagging along wherever we went. 

Monday finally came and we were 
sitting in the neurologist’s office. Wast- 
ing no time, he said: “The news is not 
good. I’m fairly certain you have amyo- 
trophic lateral sclerosis, or ALS.” 

Amyo-what? I thought to myself, 
while glancing at Susan. She looked as 
scared and confused as I was. 

“It’s better known as Lou Gehrig’s dis- 
ease. We don’t know what causes it, and 
there is no known cure. It’s a progressive, 
fatal disease that attacks the motor neu- 
rons causing the muscles to weaken. The 
average survival rate after diagnosis is 
three to five years, although some people 
live longer than that.’ He said he wanted 
to order some blood tests and a CAT scan 
in order to rule out any other possibilities, 
and he referred us to an expert doctor in 
London with an excellent clinic. 

“I’m very sorry,” he said as we stood 
up to leave. “If you have any further 
questions, give me a call.” 

Susan and I left the building in 
stunned silence. It was a brilliant mid- 
winter day. Sunlight sparkled off the 
banks of snow that rose between the 
street and sidewalk. As we walked hand- 
in-hand toward the car, I breathed in 
deeply of the crisp, cold air. I noticed a 
woman a few steps ahead pushing a 
stroller. A balding man in a business suit 
and unbuttoned trench coat leaned casu- 
ally against a mailbox and chattered into 
his cellphone. Three high school students 
sharing a single cigarette huddled to- 
gether in front of a café. The appearance 
of normalcy was startling. Don’t they re- 
alize I’m dying? I thought. I had just 
been handed some life-shattering infor- 
mation, and the world seemed to be car- 
rying on as if nothing were wrong. How 
could this be? It felt as if the plug had 
been pulled and I was starting to spiral 
down the drain. We reached the car and 
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got in. As we drove away, the tears 
flowed freely. As Dennis Kaye says in 
Laugh, I Thought I'd Die, the best book 
I’ve read on living with ALS, “A termi- 
nal diagnosis can ruin your whole day.” 

The next few days were spent telling 
family and friends. I was given a couple 
of weeks off from my regular duties at 
Knox in Waterdown, which allowed us 
time to absorb the shock and decide what 
to do next. Several remarkable events oc- 
curred soon after my diagnosis that not 
only fortified my faith but also renewed 
my Commitment to ministry. 

It began with one of my uncles say- 
ing: “Chris, I don’t really know what to 
say. This is devastating news, to be sure. 
But I want to offer you a gift. It’s a verse 
from Deuteronomy 33:27, KJV: ‘The 
eternal God is your refuge and under- 
neath are the everlasting arms.’” 

I recognized these words as being part 
of the Service of Witness to the Resur- 
rection in the Book of Common Worship. 
I had spoken them myself during many a 
funeral. Now, this verse was taking on 
new meaning for me. I pondered the 
phrase for the rest of that evening and let 
it guide me in prayer before drifting off 
to sleep. 

The next morning at church, the min- 
ister stood in front of the congregation to 
give the call to worship. With his arms 
extended, his palms turned upward, his 
fingers slightly trembling, he said, “Our 
help is in the name of the LorD who 


I'm lying in God's arms like a guitar 
through which God is making beautifull m 
striking chords of grace and peace 


made heaven and earth.” Then, looking 
directly at me, he said, “The eternal God 
is your refuge and underneath are the 
everlasting arms.” 

Later that day, a friend told me that, 
while she was praying for me that morn- 
ing, an image crept into her conscious- 
ness and rose to her lips in the form of a 
phrase: Chris can never fall lower than 
the arms of Jesus that are underneath him 
always. 

I shared these things with my congre- 
gation in Waterdown two weeks later 


during worship. After the service, a 
young woman, an engineer, said, “Boy, 
have I got a story for you.” 

She had heard of my diagnosis in the 
middle of the previous week and had 
shared the news with her husband and 
two young daughters. Early the next 
morning, driving to work, she was filled 
with anger and sorrow. In tears, she 
asked: “Why is this happening to Chris? 
It isn’t fair, God. Why?” 

She came to a stoplight. Wiping the 
tears from her eyes, she felt compelled to 
look up. The sun was starting to rise over 
Lake Ontario. In the space left by a cloud 
that had cleared away, she saw what ap- 
peared to be an arm suspended like a 
feather in the bright, blue sky. The arm 
was in a cradling position, as if holding 
an infant child. A strong feeling of peace 
and security came over her, along with 
the assurance that everything was going 
to be all right. She knew we were in 
God’s care. 

Six weeks later, our congregation, 
along with many people from other 
churches in Waterdown and from the 
wider community, held a 24-hour prayer 
vigil. At its conclusion, an elder from 
Knox led us in singing a song called 
“Eagle’s Wings.” I had never heard it be- 
fore. It is based on Psalm 90 and has a 
lovely tune. The chorus goes: 

“And I will raise you up on eagle’s 

wings, 

Bear you on the breath of dawn, 


Make you to shine like the sun, 

And hold you in the palm of my 

hand.” 

One hour later, the soloist at our early 
service sang the same piece. Then, lo and 
behold, “Eagle’s Wings” was part of the 
service of healing held by the Presbytery 
of Hamilton that afternoon at which I was 
anointed with oil. To my astonishment 
and delight, none of the three musicians 
knew what the others had chosen to sing. 
Some people relegate such signs and 
wonders to the realm of coincidence. I 
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What congregation is the oldest in 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada? 


ictured is the oldest Presbyterian building still standing, the Kirk in 

St. George, N. B., 1790. However, when it comes to congregations, it 
is generally conceded that this honour belongs to St. Andrew’s Church 
in Quebec City. A number of soldiers in General James Wolfe’s army 
decided to stay on in Canada following the Battle of the Plains of Abra- 
ham. Services began in 1759. Robert McPherson, chaplain to the 78th 
Fraser’s Highlanders, held services during the first winter. George 
Henry, a Church of Scotland minister, arrived in 1765, followed by 
Alexander Spark from Aberdeen in 1784. The present church was 
erected in 1810. 

However, the February 1900 edition of the Presbyterian Record notes 
that the General Assembly that year would convene in St. Matthew’s 
Church in Halifax on June 13th, coinciding with the 150th anniversary 
of that congregation. The Record describes St. Matthew’s as “the oldest 
congregation in The Presbyterian Church in Canada.” The magazine ad- 
mits that, in its earliest beginnings, it was not definitely organized as a 
Presbyterian congregation but that it “never had connection with any 
other than the Presbyterian Church.” St. Matthew’s entered The United 
Church of Canada in 1925. 


prefer to believe, along with Archbishop 
William Temple, that coincidences hap- 
pen more frequently when we pray. 

I once heard of some autistic children 
who were so severely withdrawn that, if 
you stood them up, they would fall over. 
They made no effort to stand or even to 
shield their faces when they fell. Some of 
the people working with them discovered 
that, if they ran a rope from one end of 
the room to the other and stood the kids 
up so that they were holding onto the 
rope, the kids would walk across the 
room. So, over the months, they kept 
putting up thinner and thinner pieces of 
rope, until they were using something 
practically invisible, like fishing line. The 
children still walked across the room if 
they could hold onto it. And, then — and 
this really seems like a miracle — the 
adults cut the fishing line into 12-inch 
lengths and handed one to each child. 
The children walked. 

I’ve been holding onto an image for 
the past couple of years. It’s the 12-inch 
length of fishing line I carry wherever I 
go. Sometimes, I cling to it as if it’s all 
I’ve got. The image is this: underneath 
are the everlasting arms. 

I see this image in two ways. One is 
of God holding me, cradling me like a 
child and picking me up when I fall. 
Whatever happens, in God’s embrace I 
can rest secure. The other is of being in 
God’s hands like a tool or an instrument. 
I’m a shovel or a hoe, and God is using 
me to dig a garden in which seeds of 
faith and hope are being planted. Or ’m 
lying in those arms like a guitar through 
which God is making beautiful music, 
striking chords of grace and peace. The 
first way of perceiving this image brings 
comfort and encouragement. The second 
brings a sense of purpose and mission, 
calling me to join Christ and his Church 
in reaching out to others. However I un- 
derstand this, it requires my trust. Under- 
neath are God’s everlasting arms. These 
are the hands that gave me life and, at the 
end of the voyage, these arms will wel- 
come me home. [3 


Chris Vais is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. His new ministry, For 
Words, a quarterly publication is available for 
$10 a year by writing to: For Words, c/o Chris 
Vais, RR 2, Bracebridge, ON. P1L 1X1 or for- 
words@vianet.on.ca. 
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Radical = 


good 


The church needs to take a radical, “new” approach to young people: 


it’s called making disciples 


ast night, I arrived home frustrated 

from a school board meeting. We 

had been discussing a plan for vio- 

lence prevention in schools of the 
Cowichan Valley in British Columbia. I 
am frustrated because the task seems too 
large. To make change, we will have to 
begin to think radically — to educate 
people on proactive initiatives and not to 
settle for what may have worked or not 
worked in the past. The same is true for 
youth ministry. We do not think radically 
enough. Radical is not crazy; radical is 
different. 

In the past 10 years, I participated act- 
ively in all areas of our church structures, 
from congregation to national. As my 
roles changed, my ideas on ministry also 
changed. Generally, I think our church is 
still reacting instead of putting money 
and time into growth and prevention. 

I work with the Central Vancouver 
Island Health Region, implementing 
health promotion and school-based pre- 
vention programs in elementary schools. 
Prevention is defined as anticipatory ac- 
tion taken to avoid the occurrence of an 
undesired event or condition or to reduce 
the incidence of the problem. Too often, 
alcohol and drug prevention programs 
have been focused upon intervention, 
counselling and behaviour modification. 
To be effective, prevention must focus on 
building up skills such as decision- 
making, leadership, self-esteem, develop- 
ing community connections/relationships 
and fostering resiliency in individuals at a 
young age. It is difficult to see the results 
immediately; but the goal is, in building 
up these life skills, children will make 
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healthier decisions later in life when alco- 
hol and drugs become part of their peer 
groups and daily choices. 

We fail to do enough prevention work 
in our churches. We are still stuck in pro- 
gram and numbers. Instead of thinking 
ahead, we simply react to those who 
walk in our doors. What kinds of antici- 
patory action do we need? We must en- 
deavour to reach young people and 


disciple them so that they, in turn, will 
begin the mentoring process with those 
who are younger. 

My best illustrations for youth min- 
istry come from the youth at St. Andrew’s 
with whom I do ministry in Duncan. I 
used to see ministry as a success when 
“things went well” or when more than 
100 youth attended a PYPS event. I have 
changed that thinking and now rejoice 
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RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 
Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 


heritage canals along 355 miles of § 
scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 38 passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur” riverboat with 
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SYNOD of ALBERTA 
and the NORTHWEST 
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DIRECTOR OF REGIONAL MINISTRIES 
accountable to Synod through its 
Regional Staffing Council 


supporting congregations and leaders 
in ministry 
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generation y@2000 ___ 
continued 

when, like last Sunday, a young woman 
of 15 takes charge of a planning meeting 
for our youth service next week. Janine, 
who has taken various leadership roles in 
the past year, exemplifies incredible 
growth as a Christian in her faith journey. 
In the past year, we travelled to Mexico 
on a missions trip, struggled through frus- 
trations with structures and ineffective in- 
dividuals, worshipped together, talked 
into the wee hours of the night at camp, 
worked through difficult personal issues, 
and had many conversations over coffee 
and Slurpees. I have seen her work, amid 
joys and struggles, and become a stronger 
and more dedicated Christian and leader 
in our church. 

There are Janines who need disciple- 
ship throughout our church. We need to 


series of fun events, camp, youth confer- 
ences and then force them back into the 
mould of the 16th-century Christianity of 
John Knox. Compartmentalized faith 
[that is laid on] ... does not work [for] 
high school exams, drinking parties or 
basketball tournaments.” 

Promoting healthy life-styles is a time- 
consuming, comprehensive process that 
enables individuals to take ownership and 
accountability for their own actions. Dis- 
cipleship enables youth (and adults) to 
become aware of what it means to be giv- 
ing and accountable members of the 
Body of Christ. It starts with radical, 
Christ-exemplified discipleship. 

Two thousand years ago, Jesus men- 
tored and discipled a rag-tag group of men 
who seemed unlikely to amount to any- 


“We have to show these kids that worshipping and serving God 
is better than smoking pot” 


seek them out and encourage them. They 
need to be mentored. With discipleship, 
teaching based upon the Word, a giving 
over of responsibility, and an approach to 
youth that challenges them wherever they 
are on their faith journeys, not only will 
youth be built up but also the whole 
church. Youth will not see the church as 
simply a place that entertains them or 
provides programs in which they are 
forced to spend a few hours a week. 
Rather, they will sense community in the 
church. As in prevention and health pro- 
motion, the key is building relationships. 
As we strengthen ties between older and 
younger, the discipleship process can be 
fine-tuned. Build, pray, listen, pray, base 
all teaching on the Word of God and pray. 

Health promotion is the process of en- 
abling people to increase control over 
and improve their health. We need to en- 
able our youth to increase control over 
their lives in the congregation. Providing 
a fun, safe and effective youth gathering 
is a start in this enabling process. But 
change must be deeper. To put it bluntly, 
as one of my friends wrote: “We have to 
show these kids that worshipping God 
and serving God is better than smoking 
pot. Worship gives true freedom and a 
sense of personality. We cannot provide a 


thing. He used some extremely proactive 
and radical approaches in his ministry that 
went against social norms: reaching out to 
prostitutes, befriending tax collectors, and 
building the Church with the likes of a 
man who denied him three times. 

Radical is different. It can even be 
good. Don’t fear taking a radical approach 
or welcoming those sometimes described 
as young radicals who may be sitting in 
the pew in front of you. As the contem- 
porary Christian group Delirious? sings: 


‘T’ve got a story to tell 

about the King above all kings. 

He spoke of peace, hope, love and justice, 
things that we all need today. 

You let a broken generation 

become a dancing generation. 

This is a revival generation.” 


In discovering ways to do prevention 
in our church, here are some of the tools 
to reach young people: straight talk, 
music, reality, integrity, the Word and 
prayer. Use these tools, then be prepared 
for the birth of new, radical disciples. LY 


Mary Ingram works in school-based preven- 
tion and health promotion through the 
Margaret Moss Health Unit in Duncan, B.C. 
E-mail Mary at mcingram@seaside.net. 
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Sustaining the note 


for 70 years 


Gwen Ross of Winnipeg has been singing in the choir for 70 years 


ome people sing in church choirs all their lives, but few 
can match Gwen Ross’s commitment. Ross is a member 
of St. James Church in Winnipeg and she’s been singing 
with the same choir for 70 years. 

“T think as we get older our voices get shaky like the rest of 
us, and I should get out,’ laughs the 86-year-old. “But they 
keep telling me: ‘Oh, keep involved with things. It’s better to 
keep busy.’” 

The church has always been an important part of Ross’s 
life. She even met her husband in the youth group at 
the church. Her parents came to Canada from the 
Isle of Mann. Although they had ties to the An- 
glican Church, the family soon spent Sun- 
days at St. James Presbyterian. 

“My dad was organist and choir leader 
in the old Presbyterian church on Hamp- 
ton Street,” says Ross. “Later in ’28, we 
went into the new church at Rutland and 
Portage Avenue. I turned 16 and was al- 
lowed to join the choir. Later on, my two 
sisters came. They were three and four 
years younger than I was.” 

The choir meets on Thursday evenings 
in the present St. James Church, a modern 
building that used to belong to the Sisters of 
St. Joseph. The saint still stands guard at the 
front of the church, which doesn’t seem to dis- 
courage Presbyterian attendance. 

Gwen Ross, now widowed, lives in the south end of 
Winnipeg and gets a ride to the downtown practice with friends 
Pearl and Rev. Malcolm (Mac) McLean. Pearl McLean sings in 
the alto section with Ross. She was a choir director herself at 
St. James for 17 years. 

“I remember talking to her a long time ago,” says McLean. 
“T thought, ‘Oh boy, this should be something special.’ There 
are many people who have been in choirs for years, but not in 
the same one for that length of time. 

“People are so busy these days, they haven’t time to be in 
choirs. Choirs are smaller. And the younger people aren’t really 
able to take their places. The older ones, like Gwen and myself, 
hang in because there’s no one else taking our places.” 
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Norm Parrish is a retired accountant who sings bass at 
St. James. “We have a wonderful choir — great harmony with 
one another and with our leader, Peter Buchan,” he says. 
“Buchan is really something. He keeps us in line but does it in 
a nice way. It’s always fun to come to choir practice. We enjoy 
singing.” 

Buchan, who taught music in the school system and has led 
Winnipeg choral groups for years, is proud of the St. James 

choir. He says it’s a group of “real musicians” who enjoy 

singing and need little direction. 
“People who are in church choirs believe it is 
their ministry,’ Buchan says. “They’re there to 
lead the congregation in hymns and to em- 
phasize the topic of the sermon. Our min- 
ister will find out what the text of the 
anthem is and work it into her sermon.” 

Buchan says the church recognized 
Gwen Ross’s incredible record at a con- 

gregational dinner. They gave her a special 
pin and flowers for her decades of music. 

“Tt drew a standing ovation,’ says the 
choir director. “Not too many people real- 
ized it. When she was in the choir for 50 
years, they had some sort of a celebration; 
but I think 70 is a good long time.” 

Buchan isn’t about to accept Ross’s state- 
ment that her voice is getting shaky with age. 
“She’s a wonderful lady. When she sings, she’s got 
the part right on all the time. Often, in her quiet way, she’Il 
say, “We're not quite there.’ She’s a great asset to our choir.’ 

Buchan’s boundless energy and sense of fun unify the 
St. James choir. Choir members represent several generations 
of singers, and Buchan hopes Ross stays with the group for a 
long time. 

“Every September, she comes to me and says, ‘I think it’s 
time I left the choir and let the younger ones take over” And we 
keep telling her, ‘No.’ She enjoys herself so much, why should 
she not be in there?” 


Mary Jane MacLennan works for the CBC in Winnipeg and is a free- 
lance writer. 
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The Synod of Southwestern Ontario has electric beginning 


he sound of electric guitars, drums, 
hae sax and even spoons filled 
Knox Church, Mitchell, Ontario, when 
the Synod of Southwestern Ontario met 
there October 26-27. The worship band, 
composed of synod members, participat- 
ed in the opening worship, closed each 
sederunt with singing and led an hour- 
long introduction to some of the new 
Christian music flooding the church. 

Rey. Robert Shaw of Tillsonburg and 
Windham Centre was elected moderator. 

Guest speaker for the meeting was 
Dorcas Gordon, principal of Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto, who spoke about the 
“how” of theological education. How 
should the church train clergy? Her an- 
swer: only when college, presbytery and 
congregation work together as partners 
in the process will future clergy be well- 
prepared. 

One of the highlights in the synod 
over the past year was “Summer Experi- 
ence ’99.” A team of 16 teenagers and 
four leaders travelled throughout the 
synod during the summer, leading eight 
Vacation Bible Schools that reached ap- 
proximately 500 children. The team also 
presented the musical Who Were They? 
17 times to an estimated audience of 
1,000. While living in a community, the 
team was involved in outreach projects 


ranging from painting a youth crisis cen- 
tre to singing in a hospital, to sorting 
items at a food bank. Plans are underway 
for “Summer Experience 2000.” 

Synod camp director Gwen Brown re- 
ported on a successful season at Camp 
Kintail, located on Lake Huron. Erin 
Crisfield, area educational consultant, 
spoke on her work with WMS groups 
and church school teachers as well as the 
workshops she led. Synod youth consult- 
ant Spencer Edwards talked about his 
work with youth groups in the synod and 
urged congregations to help young 


Few waves at Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

he 126th session of the Synod of the Atlantic Provinces was called to order on 

Monday evening, October 18, with an old-style Communion service. At the 
first sederunt, the recommendations of the synod council were approved and Rev. 
David Sutherland of St. John’s was elected and installed as moderator. A special 
committee was appointed to deal with three appeals. 

The business session on Tuesday began with the presentation of an oversized 
gavel (“to be used carefully”) to the new moderator. Business included committee 
reports and presentations on behalf of ministry to the deaf, ministry to youth and 


Camp Geddie. 


On Wednesday, the synod met in camera to deal with one of the three appeals 


(the other two were held in open court). 


Ruth Houtby, minister at Sackville and Port Elgin, New Brunswick, led the 
daily worship services. After each service, Prof. Patricia Dutcher-Walls of Knox 
College, Toronto, gave a one-hour study on the Ten Commandments. 

The 127th meeting of the synod will open October 16, 2000, at Zion Church, 
Charlottetown. (From a report by Peggy Humby) 
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Pictured in front of 
the monument to 
George Leslie 
Mackay are (L to R): 
Rev. John Johnston, 
convener of the 
synod committee on 
history; Michael 
Millar, secretary of 
the national 
committee; 

Mel Bailey, archivist 
emeritus of The 
Presbyterian Church 
in Canada; Nathan 
Bush; Rev. Peter 
Bush, convener of the 
national committee. 


people attend Canada Youth 2000. 

The only significant debates took place 
around financial issues. The synod reject- 
ed a request to return to calculating synod 
dues solely on a per member basis, rather 
than the present mix of using both mem- 
bership and dollar basis. A lively debate 
took place regarding a possible overture to 
General Assembly raising questions about 
how stipend increases are determined. 
The debate indicated the wide range of 
views within the synod about clergy re- 
muneration. In the end, the proposed over- 
ture was not sent to General Assembly. 

After lunch on Wednesday, the synod 
reconvened at The Old Log Church 
Cemetery in Zorra Township (Embro) for 
the dedication of a plaque marking the 
125th anniversary of Rev. George Leslie 
Mackay’s arrival in Taiwan. The cere- 
mony was conducted by the moderator, 
assisted by Rev. David Pan, representing 
the Toronto Taiwanese Association that 
donated the bronze casting. 

The synod has agreed to develop a 
twinning program with the Northern 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church in Tai- 
wan and to petition Canada Post to issue 
a stamp in 2001 commemorating the 
100th anniversary of Mackay’s death. 

The synod will meet this year at First 
Church, Chatham. (From a report by 
Peter Bush) 
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Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario rediscovers roots 


he 115th meeting of the Synod of 

Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario 
was held at St. John’s Church, Winnipeg, 
October 22-23. Rev. Drew Strickland of 
First Church, Winnipeg, was elected 
moderator. 

“Presbyterians or Congregationalists” 
was the theme of keynote speaker Rev. 
Stephen Kendall, principal clerk of Gen- 
eral Assembly. Mindful of the fact that 
denominational polity has been repeated- 
ly questioned, and attacked in some 
cases, the synod decided to reflect on the 
roots of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and to rediscover the reasons the 
church does what it does. This reflection 
was aided by four workshops conducted 
by Stephen Kendall. 

Two international visitors attended the 


Rev. F.C. Lee 
(Yabu), vice- 
moderator of 
the Presbyterian 
Church in Tai- 
wan, hits a high 
note during his 
rendition of an 
aboriginal folk- 
song at the 
Synod of Man- 
itoba and North- 
western Ontario. 


synod: Adiliya Amaya Talamante, director 
of the Institute for Human Promotion in 
Managua, Nicaragua; and Rev. F. C. Lee, 
vice-moderator of the Presbyterian Church 
in Taiwan. Talamante told the synod how 
funds from Presbyterian World Service 
and Development are used to educate and 
train families in Managua. Lee, who 


prefers to be called by his tribal name, 
Yabu, spoke in detail about the earthquake 
in Taiwan and thanked The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada for its assistance. He 
also graced the synod banquet with a Tai- 
wanese aboriginal folk-song. 

Another highlight of the synod was a 
moving memorial service conducted by 
Drew Strickland and WMS synodical 
president Ina Borger. 

In other business, the synod is send- 
ing an overture to General Assembly 
requesting it be allowed to meet biannu- 
ally. (The previous synod had moved in 
that direction, only to discover its action 
was out of order.) Rev. Sidney Chang has 
been hired as regional staffperson, 
succeeding Rev. Ray Hodgson. (From a 
report by David Wilson) 


Dorcas Gordon teed as principal of Knox College 

ev. J. Dorcas Gordon was installed as principal of Knox 

College before a large and enthusiastic crowd at Con- 
vocation Hall, University of Toronto, on Friday evening, 
October 1. 

In her installation address, Gordon identified the task of 
theological education as that of providing a Sabbath school 
for grown-ups. For her, “the concept of Sabbath affords great 
possibilities for what we do as a teaching/learning commun- 
ity.” She went on to discuss a few of the possibilities concern- 
ing Sabbath as school, relating them to what Knox College 
seeks to do in its learning and teaching. 

Gordon also quoted Principal William Caven at the formal 
opening of the college on October 4, 1893: “College is the 
place for enjoyment, Christian fellowship, spiritual improve- 
ment and, above all, for sincere work.” 


Rev. J. Dorcas Gordon (left) is inducted as principal of Knox 
College by Rev. Dawn Griffiths, moderator of the Presbytery of 
Lindsay-Peterborough. 


John Vissers installed as principal of The Presbyterian College 
ev. John Vissers was installed as the seventh principal of 
The Presbyterian College at a service held November 13 at 

the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal. 

A colourful and impressive processional set the tone for a 
dignified ceremony, which included the participation of aca- 
demics, students and members of presbytery. Rev. Kate Jordan, 
moderator of the Presbytery of Montreal, led the induction. The 
charge was delivered by Rev. William Klempa, past-principal 
of the college. Vissers’ address was entitled “The End of a 
Theological College.” 

A reception followed in Kildonan Hall. 


Rev. John Vissers (centre), principal of The Presbyterian College, 
is joined at his installation service by Rev. Brian Fraser, dean of 
St. Andrew’s Hall, Vancouver School of Theology, and 

Rev. Dorcas Gordon, principal of Knox College, Toronto. 
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Canada Ministries heartened by new congregations 


ix new churches were started in 1999 

— news that leaves Gordon Haynes, 
associate secretary of Canada Ministries, 
“heartened by the vision shown by so 
many presbyteries.” Two of the churches, 
Abbotsford Korean and Kelowna Korean 
in British Columbia, are up and running; 
the other four are in the development 
stage. 

The new Korean congregations were 
started by the Presbytery of Western 
Han-Ca in early 1999. They proposed a 
partnership with Canada Ministries in 
which the presbytery and Canada Min- 
istries will share the cost of grants for 
five years. 

Land has been purchased for a church 
in the northern Calgary area, and negoti- 
ations are in the final stages for a site in 
the Strathcona County area of Edmon- 
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ton. In Calgary, a steering committee is 
well into its search for an appointment 
and, in Edmonton, a steering committee 
has begun the process. Land is also in the 
final stages of being purchased for a 
church in southwest Barrie, Ontario. 
Another area being considered for 
church extension is West Bank, a com- 
munity south of Kelowna. A new church 


And the nominees are ... 


development worker is expected to be 
appointed soon. 

For the long-term picture, land is be- 
ing purchased for a new church planned 
for the southwest area of Calgary in 
about five years. Four other presbyteries 
have indicated their interest in new 
church development and have made 
initial enquiries to Canada Ministries. 


he nominees for Moderator of the 126th General Assembly are: Cameron 

Brett, minister of St. Andrew’s Church (King Street), Toronto; Glen Davis, 
co-minister (with his wife, Joyce) of Knox Church, Agincourt, Ont.; Robert 
Garvin, minister of Haney Church, Maple Ridge, B.C.; Stephen Hayes, min- 
ister of Knox Church, Ottawa; lona MacLean, minister of First Church, Pictou, 
N.S.; and Stanley Walters, minister of Rosedale Church, Toronto. 


Enormity 


Water, Salt, Table, Pen, Lamp. 


~ Celebrating 2000 years of Jesus Chris 


rYerithme(lode by Dave Mitchell 


Find the value of each symbol by doing the arithmetic. Replace 
each symbol with the letter which corresponds to its value to find 
the Arithme Code word below. Category: FOLLOW THE STAR 


i (65% of 20) -( 0.125 x 56) +1=@ 
ii (@x4)-(@+8)=m 
iii 45% of (M+ @)=@ 
iv @x(m-e-3)=O 
(7/9 of Q)-(@+11)=% 


phithmeQode answer from last issue: ZERED 
Booklets of 100 puzzles available at $10 each. Standard version (as above), Junior, Integer 
versions, Send a cheque payable to ArithmeCode, 143 White Pine Cr., Waterloo, ON 

N2V 1B3. www.arithmecode.com e-mail: mitchell@ kw.igs.net 025 
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Sometimes it’s just the names of things that keep us here: 
Simple things, call what I know. 

Things I name and say them over and over, 

“Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Jesus.” 


Sometimes it is touch that keeps us: 

Palm wrapped around the round of a rock. 
Arms around the trunk of a tree. 

Finger on the soft place behind the ear of a dog. 
A hand touching back. 


In times it is breath releasing us — keeping us whole: 
Holding bread memories rising in the oven. 

Smell of wet wool resting by a fire. 

Sweet Cedar rubbed against my nose. 

The gift of scent of incense of Frankincense and Myrrh. 


Sometimes an opening comes to free us: 

A book filled with hope. 

A note found from an old friend, 

or a note from a new one. 

And you stranger — 

that nod on the street today that reached the distance 
to my need. 


Saying, naming, touching, breathing, finding 
I am still here 

You are here 

And we are saved. 


—0thehrews- 


Fingerprinting law finally abolished in Japan 


he Japanese Diet has revised the 
Ee Registration Law, abolishing 
the fingerprinting requirement in the reg- 
istering of foreign residents. The charac- 
ter of the law was also changed so that 
failure to fulfil the law’s requirements is 
no longer a criminal offence. The carry- 
ing of alien registration cards remains a 
requirement. 

Despite opposition to the revision by 
the National Police Agency, the Diet ac- 
tion ended the system initiated in 1952, 
aimed at that time at Koreans, Taiwanese 
and other ex-colonial citizens of Japan 
who continued to reside in Japan as 
“aliens” under Japanese law. The civil 
disobedience movement that arose in the 
1980s against such repeated degradation 
over two or three generations brought 


DEMS arr 


Untangling the Web 

The Life and Mission Agency has 
announced the appointment of Ian 
MacCready as Web administrator for a 
two-year term, beginning December 1, 
1999. In addition to maintaining and 
updating the two Web sites (www. 
presbycan.ca and the church offices 
site), Ian will be involved in merging 
the two sites into one. He will also help 
The Book Room develop The Book 
Room Online, where all resources will 
be listed and congregations will be able 
to order materials using Visa, Master- 
Card, etc. Ian is a member of Knox 
Church, Oshawa, Ontario. 


WARC elects new 

General Secretary 

The executive committee of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches has 
elected Rev. Dr. Setri Nyomi as its new 
General Secretary. Nyomi, a minister of 
the Evangelical Presbyterian Church in 
Ghana, is a senior executive with the All 
Africa Conference of Churches with re- 
sponsibility for theology, education and 
family life. He takes up his new post in 
March 2000. (WARC Update) 
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about a series of minor revisions, culmin- 
ating in the total repeal of the fingerprint- 
ing clause. 

Among those refusing to be finger- 
printed in 1985 was Rev. Jack McIntosh, 
a missionary of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada serving with the Korean 
Christian Church in Japan. According to 
McIntosh, “A mountain has been moved 
in Japan.” With the abolishment of the 
fingerprinting law, “equal respect of all 
persons before the law in Japan is now 
closer to realization for the long- 
suffering minorities.” 

“It is good to enjoy this glimpse of 
God’s rule and righteousness coming 
near, and to share the march of people 
taking charge of their futures more 
freely,” McIntosh says. 


Blantyre Synod sees 

signs of progress 

The Blantyre Synod of the Church of 
Central Africa Presbyterian has elected 
a new General Secretary, Rev. Daniel 
Gunya, a 35-year-old progressive and 
popular figure. The new moderator is 
Rev. Tom Maseya, another popular 
choice. The synod also voted to accept 
the ordination of women. There are 
already four women who qualify, 
and there will be many more in the 
future. 


Coming soon to an 

elevator near you 

A 59-year-old former teen idol has put 
the Lord’s Prayer, sung to the tune of 
Auld Lang Syne, at the top of the pops 
in the United Kingdom. The BBC and 
other mainstream radio stations kept Sir 
Cliff Richard’s “Millennium Prayer” 
off their playlists, saying the musical 
quality was too poor. Denied the oxy- 
gen of publicity, the record was expect- 
ed to fail. Instead, it seized the number 
one spot on the charts on November 29, 
ahead of current pop idols Boyzone. 
(END 


ST. PAUL'S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Nobleton, Ontario 


We are a caring church that worships 
God, grows in Christ and makes Him 
known to everyone 


We are an enthusiastic, family oriented 
congregation seeking an energetic 
minister with strong people skills 

to lead 146 members. 


A minister who can: 

¢ Develop leaders within our congregation, 
for evangelism and spiritual growth 

* Guide a meaningful youth ministry 

* Demonstrate strong teaching and 
preaching skills from a Biblical viewpoint 


If you feel that God is calling you to fill this 
need, please contact our Interim Moderator, 
Rev. Sam Priestly at (905) 294-4736. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3x1 


60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your 


Special Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, 
reunions or just as a gift to visitors of 
your church. Choose from our wide 
selection of plates, mugs, etc., and let 
our artist capture the beauty of your 
church on fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund raiser for your 
school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 


B7, 


—an everyday.+ 


God Is 


not 


an airline schedule 


Reading the Bible as a schedule is as silly as planning every detail of a 


pregnancy in advance 


regnancy and publishing have a lot 
in common. The gestation period 
is a little longer for pregnancy, but 
they’re both based on hope. Both 
involve creating something new without 
knowing how things will work out. 

The gestation period for a magazine is 
about six weeks. And so I write this col- 
umn, having recently listened to the 
stories of Remembrance Day and as I 


The Bible contains only four refer- 
ences to “a thousand years” — two in the 
Old Testament, the Hebrew Scriptures; 
two in the New Testament, the Christian 
Scriptures. All of our millennium frenzy 
— the religious side of it, not the com- 
puter paranoia — derives from a few 
short verses in Revelation 20. 

But the biblical authors never intend- 
ed such numbers to be taken literally. 


The overwhelming conclusion has to be that 
God comes unexpectedly 


prepare for Advent, not knowing if 
anyone will ever read it. It won’t be dis- 
tributed to most of Canada until after 
the so-called beginning of the new 
millennium. 

If the doomsayers are right, the millen- 
nium will usher in chaos and catastrophe. 
Printing presses will grind to a standstill. 
Mountains will melt and fall into the sea. 
Rivers will either turn to blood or dry up 
entirely. Stars will fall from the sky. 
Canada Post will stop delivering. 

So why should I bother? 

Because I don’t believe the doomsay- 
ers. For 20 centuries, they have had a 
most consistent record. They have, so far, 
been 100 per cent wrong. No baseball 
team would hire a player with a .000 bat- 
ting average. That gives me considerable 
confidence that I will wake up on the 
morning of January 1, 2000, and find the 
world still pretty much as it was the night 
before. The world will not change simply 
because our clock radios and computers 
all click over to a new set of digits. God 
does not run like an airline schedule. 
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Speaking to a gathering of editors of 
Canadian Church Press a few years ago, 
Herbert O’Driscoll referred to the oasis 
at Elim which, according to Exodus, had 
“12 springs of water and 70 palm trees.” 

“If you asked a Hebrew story-teller,” 
O’Driscoll said, “whether there were ex- 
actly 12 springs and 70 palm trees, he 
would ask you, ‘Why? How many would 
you like to have?’” 

The Hebrew story-tellers used num- 
bers to convey an abundance. A thousand 
years means, simply, a very long time. A 
longer time than any of us can imagine. 

Reading the Bible as a schedule is as 
silly as planning every detail of a preg- 
nancy in advance. Pregnancy doesn’t 
work that way. Neither does God. Once a 
pregnancy starts, the parents are no longer 
in control. They can only wait. And trust. 

Pregnancy is a good model for Advent. 
We, too, wait expectantly. We wait for the 
coming of Christ. With readings and 
pageants and decorations, we rehearse the 
historic coming of Christ as the Babe of 
Bethlehem. With prayer and penitence, 


we look forward to the coming of the 
risen Christ into our lives. But we don’t 
know how, or when, that will happen. 

Advent reminds me the first coming 
of Christ went unnoticed by almost 
everyone except for a few smelly shep- 
herds and some foreigners. 

The Second Coming of Christ will be 
similar. If you want to know how the 
Bible says it will happen, consider “a thief 
in the night” — there are three times more 
references in the New Testament to that 
phrase than to “a thousand years.” Think 
about “‘being ready.’ Count the number of 
times Jesus says we do not “know the day 
or the hour.” Read his parables about 
bridegrooms who arrive late or owners 
who return early. Consider the sheep and 
the goats who weren’t aware of whom 
they were helping or rejecting. Recall how 
often he said the Kingdom was both 
among us and could arrive any time. 

The overwhelming conclusion has to 
be that God comes unexpectedly. God no 
more announces dates and times than the 
Allied Forces in the Second World War 
announced their landings at Dieppe or 
Normandy. The key element is surprise. 
Unexpectedness. 

That’s why I can write this column, 
between Remembrance Day and Advent, 
in the confidence that the end of the 
world is not upon us. The year 2000 will 
make no difference, except for those who 
keep their peripheral vision tuned, 
watching for evidence of God. And, 
when they see it, are willing to follow. 4 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder of 
Wood Lake Books. 
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Grasshoppers, princes, 


powers & eag| 


What powers and beliefs will shape the new millennium? 


Isaiah 40;21-31 
illennium talk presupposes 
there is some kind of signifi- 
cance to life and time. But 
what? 

This is not a new question. In Isaiah 
40:21-31, the poet addresses the nature 
of our humanity, the place of the then- 
current political powers, the power of 
God and the hope of faith. The time of 
writing this part of Isaiah is about the 
middle of the sixth century BC. Babylon 
is the world power, but the Persian Em- 
pire is on the rise. 

God sits above “the circle” of the 
earth, looks down and sees earth’s inhab- 
itants as grasshoppers. Grasshoppers! 
Not only the “little people” but also the 
political powers that seem so big. Even 
the powerful princes of Babylon look 
like grasshoppers to God! 

Isaiah contends that, although the 
people live under the jurisdiction of 
Babylon, they do so neither exclusively 
nor ultimately (verses 23-25). In the final 
analysis, Babylonian power is tempor- 
ary; God is yesterday, today and tomor- 
row. The gods are tohu “nothing”; God, 
the creator of the mystery of life, sits, 
stretches, spreads, brings and makes 
(verses 21-23). 

As we move into the new millennium, 
we might consider the ongoing tension 
between the secular and the sacred. It is 
not straightforward. Those who are os- 
tensibly secular sometimes act as instru- 
ments of God, and those who are 
ostensibly on the side of the sacred often 
operate from secular premises. 

In the years ahead of us, on what 
basis will our leaders rule? They can 
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make 
their deci- 
sions based 
on personal de- 
sires or majority opinion. They can deter- 
mine value based on crass materialism 
and frenzied consumerism. They can 
shape society through the power of ambi- 
tion and greed. They can promote a sci- 
entific world-view that appears to be 
increasingly one-dimensional — empha- 
sizing the technical while disdaining the 
spiritual. If decisions are not made on the 
basis of the knowledge of a loving God 
who respects us and values each of us, 
on what basis will they be made? 
Will our children learn more about the 
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to take on the 
eagle wings of faith 


universe but miss what is essential about 
being human? Will our children be 
taught we are born for something that 
transcends both experience and know- 
ledge? Will they learn the script that calls 
us to live in recognition of the Holy 
One? The millennium cries out for an 
awareness of what Vaclav Havel calls 
“the absolute horizon” and “respect for 
the miracle of Being, the miracle of the 
universe, the miracle of nature, the 
miracle of our own existence.” This 
moral giant of our time writes: 
The relativization of all moral norms, 
the crisis of authority, the reduction of 
life to the pursuit of immediate mater- 
ial gain without regard for its general 
consequences — the very things 
Western democracy is most criticized 
for — originate not in democracy but 
in that which modern man has lost: 
his transcendental anchor, and along 
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word alive 


continued 


with it the only genuine source of his 

responsibility and self-respect. It is 

because of this loss that democracy 
forfeits much of its credibility. (The 

Art of the Impossible) 

“Have you not known? Have you not 
heard?” asked Isaiah (verse 21). Faith’s 
memory steadies us for the future and 
subverts the principalities and powers 
that claim the present. When Babylon 
believed destiny was determined by the 
stars, Isaiah reminded his people that 
God is the creator. Look up and see the 
stars and remember they are all named 
by God (verse 26). The power of the 
gods and the lure of the secular are not 
new to our time and place. 

The question is repeated: “Have you 
not known? Have you not heard?” (verse 
28). God is everlasting and, unlike the 
princes and potentates of power (and 
even youth!), God does not tire. God is 
immeasurably wise and is beneficent to 
those who trust in him. 

To the exiles in Babylon and to all 
who are restless and discouraged but still 
God’s value-added people, the poet con- 
cludes with a magnificent call to “wait” 
upon the Lord. “Wait” here means 
“trust” or “hope.” This waiting turns to 
life “outside the bounds of Babylonian 
possibility.” It turns from the modern 
Babylon, the “global system of consumer 
capitalism” with its relentless liturgy of 
advertising (Brueggemann). It is a wait- 
ing that allows the faithful to live with 
energy and enthusiasm. 

A new millennium? No need for des- 
pair, fear or foreboding. Isaiah invites us 
to take on the eagle wings of faith. 


For discussion and reflection 


* How would you answer the questions 
throughout the text above? 


+ What is the relationship between time 
and eternity as suggested by Living 
Faith 10.4 and its references? 


+ What is the significance of AD, Anno 
Domini, for you? 


* Can you relate to the idea of “the eagle 
wings of faith”? 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is the minister of First 
Church in New Westminster, B.C. 
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Put out 


to pastor 


question: / am curious about the history of the “call” endorsed by a 
congregation when inviting a minister to become “a pastor among 
us.” Why does the call invite someone to undertake the office of 
“pastor” among us — using “pastor” rather than “minister”? 


he office of “pastor” is a New 
Testament institution. In the letter 
to the Ephesians, the Apostle Paul 
speaks about the unity of the Body 
of Christ and the variety of gifts given to 
the people of God for the work of min- 
istry. “The gifts he gave were that some 
would be apostles, some prophets, some 


“,.. Some would be apostles, 


some prophets, some evangelists, 
some pastors 
and teachers...” 


evangelists, some pastors [italics mine] 
and teachers, to equip the saints for the 
work of ministry, for building up the 
body of Christ ... ” (Ephesians 4:11-12). 

In his Institutes of the Christian Reli- 
gion, John Calvin comments on those 
who preside over the government of the 
Church. He believes that apostles, 
prophets and evangelists do not belong to 
the perpetual offices of the Church, al- 
though God may occasionally raise up 
evangelists in order to reform the Church. 
He continues: “Next come Pastors and 
Teachers, with whom the Church never 
can dispense, and between whom, I think, 
there is this difference, that teachers pre- 
side not over discipline, or the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, or admonitions, 
or exhortations, but the interpretation of 
Scripture only, in order that pure and 
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sound doctrine may be maintained 
among believers. But all these are em- 
braced in the pastoral office.” 

The Westminster Confession of Faith 
(“The Form of Presbyterial Church- 
Government’) reiterates this view and 
devotes an entire section to pastors, out- 
lining what belongs to their office (nam- 
ing the elders as pastors as 
well). It also refers to pas- 
tors as “ministers of the 
gospel” to whom is given 
the task of preaching the 
Word, catechizing, admin- 
istering the sacraments, 
blessing the people from 
God, taking care of the 
poor, and having “ruling power over the 
flock as a pastor.” 

So, when we invite someone in a call 
“to undertake the office of pastor among 
us,” We are recognizing that this person 
is to be our “minister of the gospel” 
(preaching the Word, etc.) and also, to- 
gether with the ruling elders, our “pas- 
tor’ or “shepherd” of the flock of Christ. 

All this is serious business. One 
would hope that, when a call is signed, 
the signatories will read the promise they 
make to the pastor whom they are calling 
— that they will offer him or her “ ... all 
due respect, encouragement, and obedi- 
ence in the Lord....” 9 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp to 
Tony_Plomp@telus.net or 4020 Lancelot Dr., 
Richmond, B.C. V7C 483. 


As we enter the new millennium 
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— peoples ntaces 


FRANK CONKEY and his wife, Agnes, were 
joined by family and friends in celebrating 

his 50 years in the ordained ministry at an event 
held at St. Andrew's Church, Ajax, Ont., June 19. 


KIRK-ON-THE-HILL CHURCH, Fonthill, Ont., cele- 
brated Canada Day by entering its first float in 
the annual Pelham Canada Day Parade. The float’s 
theme was “God's Garden,” and members of the 
congregation were ready to share carnations from 
the garden with people along the parade route. 


BESSIE McLEAN, a longtime member >> 
of MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, 

Ont., receives congratulations from Rev. 
Mark Lewis on the occasion of her 100th 
birthday (June 12) at an open house held 
by her nieces. 


% 
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A. JOY RANDALL, on furlough from 
Changhua Christian Hospital in 
Taiwan, preached at a recent service at 
Knox Church, Victoria, assisted by two 
Taiwanese members of the congregation 
who read the Scripture lessons in both 
English and Taiwanese. With Joy are 
Lillian Lin (left), whose husband, Dr. Victor 
Hsu, worked with Joy at the Changhua 
hospital, and Iris Yang. 


THE 99 CHILDREN who attended the 
Vacation Bible School at St. Andrew's 
Church, Priceville, Ont., were served 
snacks each day by three members of 
the congregation: (from left) Daisy 
Whyte, June MacLachlan and Wyn Smith. 
On one occasion, the three women were 
required to play the part of grumpy old 
men but failed to convince anyone 
of their grumpiness. 


rN TWO ELDERS OF St. Andrew's Church, Owen 
Sound, Ont., Marjorie Wood (left) and 


Margaret Renwick, who also happen to be twin 
sisters, celebrated their 80th birthday recently. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they 
are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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TO CELEBRATE THE 10th year of ministry of 
the Cariboo Presbyterian Church in British 
Columbia (and also the ordination of Bruce 
Wilcox as an elder), a mountain ash tree was 
planted after the morning service at the 

Lac La Hache Community Chapel. Rev. David 
Webber (left) officiated at the cere- 
mony, assisted by Bruce Wilcox. 


rN REV. MALCOLM MUTH returned to the scene of his missionary days when he 
44 was the guest preacher at St. Philip’s Church, Sandwith, Sask., August 8. 
Malcolm served as missionary to northwest Saskatchewan for more than 20 years. 
Several members of the groups he formed and ministered to in the Glenbush- 
Sandwith area were in attendance. 


REV. J. D. 
MARNOCH is 
pictured with his 
four grandsons 
— (back, L to R) 
Jim and lan Paul, 
and (front) Evan 
and Andrew 
Marnoch — who 
recently became 
members of 

St. John’s Church, 
Winnipeg. 


MARIE M. SMITH, 
an elder at Oril- 
lia Church (St. An- 
drew’s), Orillia, Ont., 
was recently present- 
ed with the citation 
of “Senior of the Year 
for the City of Orillia 
— International Year 
of the Older Person” 
by the lieutenant- 
governor of Ontario, 
Hillary Weston. 


AS PART OF THE Va- 
cation Bible School 
at First Church, Colling- 
wood, Ont., the 207 par- 
ticipants and 70 staff 
took a historical tour of 
prominent Collingwood 
landmarks — their “Vital 
Roots.” A free-will offer- 
ing of $2,800 went to 
support two medical 
missionaries in Niger and | 
the school for children 
living in the Guatemala 
City dump. 


“SHINE, JESUS, SHINE” was the 
theme of the Vacation Bible 
School held at Calvin Church, Halifax. 
Pictured with the students and staff 
are Rev. Sydney McDonald (left) and 
music leader Brenda Johnson-Giles. 
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AT THE CLOSE OF the worship service on Sept. 12, the > 
congregation of West Point Grey Church, Vancouver, ded- 
icated an empress tree (planted to replace a birch that had 
been a landmark for many years) and the Prayer Garden, cre- 
ated in thanksgiving for and in memory of those saints who 
faithfully served God in the community. Satoko Akai and Rev. 
Sylvia Cleland, who later that day was inducted into the West 
Point Grey charge, led the dedication. 


THE CHILDREN OF the Vacation Bible School of 
Knox Church, Tiverton, Ont., were ready for the mil- 
lennium, wearing the FLAMES badges they made under 
the leadership of Bob McCall, assisted by Pat Copeland, 
June Frost, Jean Dent and Alberta Smith. 


SEVERAL MEMBERS OF St. Andrew’s Church, Arnprior, 
Ont., walked the walk and talked the talk at the bi- 
weekly meetings of the Walk and Talk Club this sum- 
mer. Various people hosted the group and 
provided light refreshments. 


TWO GROUPS FROM St. Paul’s Church, Simcoe, Ont., held a 

celebration to mark their anniversaries. The Mission Circle 

is 90 years old and the Thistle Club has given 50 years | 
of service to the church and community. [ 


PICTURED ARE TWO OF EIGHT stained glass windows dedicated 
on the occasion of the 70th anniversary of Riverside Church, 
Windsor, Ont. Some windows commemorate former members: 
Delmar Darling, Lil and Jim Taylor, Robert Duncan and Lela Dun- 
can Gish, Sheilagh Williams Saxby, Dr. and Mrs. F.D. Linton and 
their son, Dr. James Linton, and Mr.and Mrs. A.H. McQuarrie. 
Other windows were given in memory of family or friends, 
or as special gifts. 


THE CONGRE- * 
GATION OF a 
Knox Church, 
Goderich, Ont., host- 
ed the Summer 
Experience ‘99 pro- 
duction Who Were 
They? on Aug. 11. 
More than 200 
members of the 
congregation and 
the community, as 
well as Camp Kintail 
campers, enjoyed 
the performance by 
the young people from the Synod of Southwestern Ontario 
(pictured outside the church) involved in Summer Experience ‘99. 
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The Lori Barnson Band. 


The Road to Something More by 
The Lori Barnson Band. Reviewed by 
Heather Chappell. 


Canadian country gospel singer Lori 
Barnson’s latest album, The Road to 
Something More, is a clear and unapolo- 
getic statement of her Christian faith. As 
the CD’s liner notes: “This CD repre- 
sents a journey to God. There is no hid- 
den meaning behind the songs. They are 
living testimonies to what God can do 
when an individual lays his life down 
and follows the cross.” 

The album contains 14 tracks, most of 
a personal nature, stating a desire to live 
a Christian life in today’s world. “Guns 
Go Down” talks of the violence and suf- 
fering found in the daily news and how 
“Tt won’t be long / the Prince of Peace 
will right every wrong.” “On the Road to 
Something More” tells of a 15-year-old 
boy who lives on the street but doesn’t 
believe that is where he belongs. 

Lori’s lead vocals and acoustic guitar 
are complemented by her sister, Janice, 
with bass guitar and backing vocals, and 
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by brother Gerry’s drums and backing 
vocals. Guest musicians on pedal and 
steel guitar, fiddle, banjo, mandolin, 
Dobro and piano join these three core 
members. The sound is a mixture of 
“new country,” folk and rock. 

The band won the British Columbia 
Country Music Association’s award for 
Gospel Artist of the Year in June 1999. 
Band members perform at various char- 
ity and church events and have toured 
with secular country stars Farmer’s 
Daughter and Lisa Brokop. Lori and her 
family are members of St. John’s Presby- 
terian Church in White Rock, British 
Columbia. 

If you would like to purchase this CD, 
sample the band’s music, or find out more 
about their music ministry, check out their 
Web site at www.ibands.com/Ibarnson. To 
book the band at your church or to drop 
them a line, e-mail them at Ibarnson@ 
ibands.com or call (604) 878-7890. 


Heather Chappell is program assistant, Stew- 
ardship and Education for Mission, Life and 
Mission Agency. 


From Our Mother’s Arms: The 
Intergenerational Impact of Resi- 
dential Schools in Saskatchewan 
by Constance Deiter (United Church, 
1999, $16.95). Reviewed by Wayne A. 
Holst. 


Native voice and the ripple effect of the 
residential school experience, resulting in 
the wholesale cultural disruption that 
now plagues all Canadian First Nations, 
are what this book is about. Hearing the 
voice, the native perspective, on its own 
terms and in its own way — as painful as 
it may be — is the primary reason people 
should read this book. 

Here is an attempt to record the resi- 
dential school story “from the eyes and 
memories of First Nations people.’ Con- 
stance Deiter, an aboriginal with degrees 
in anthropology and law, reports on what 
it was like for a few of the 150,000 na- 
tive children who attended at least one of 
the 80 Canadian church-run schools in 
the past three centuries. She focuses on 
12 schools that existed in southeastern 
Saskatchewan. 

The author states that the social impli- 
cations of Indian education have not 
been adequately researched by aca- 
demics, clergy or government until re- 
cently. Even though there are no more in 
existence, past exposure to residential 
schools by some natives continues to im- 
pact negatively upon the people and be- 
comes an intergenerational experience — 
“one that didn’t stop with one student, 
but affected every generation and each of 
us in the Indian community at a profound 
and personal level.” 

The Gradual Civilization Act (1857) 
sought to protect, civilize and assimilate 
the Indian. Particularly in Western Can- 
ada, the residential school became the 
primary instrument to implement this 
government policy. As a result, many 
young children were removed from their 
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families and forced to enter a frightening, 
unfamiliar society. 

Eight interviews or written testi- 
monies tell what it was like. Some speak 
of being permanently traumatized by the 
experience. One recounts the time spent 
in school was the best period of his life. 
Generally speaking, however, there is a 
litany of physical, psychological and 
spiritual violation. Loneliness, hunger, 
humiliation, powerlessness, cultural 
genocide and relational destruction re- 
sulted in addictions, loss of parenting 
skills and suicide. (Sexual abuse is not 
recorded here. This is not necessarily be- 
cause it did not happen but because none 
were able to speak of it at the time. In- 
stead, churches are currently being 
served with lawsuits alleging such 
abuse.) 

One said: “We were not taught gentle- 
ness, but toughness. We were taught to 
be deceitful, dishonest, not true to our 
own feelings. We were told that what our 
parents believed and stood for was 
wrong. Instead of making us into re- 
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Grace is a historic church located on the fringe of 
Calgary's downtown core and has over 1,000 members 
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Pastoral Assistant, a strong ministry of music and 


numerous outreach programs. 


We are seeking a Senior Minister whose primary focus 


is pulpit ministry and pastoral care. 


Enquiries should be directed to: 


sponsible human beings, our sense of 
dignity was destroyed.” 

The greatest degradation was the loss 
of spiritual values which were forcibly 
replaced by a rigid, counterfeit Christian- 
ity. The most shattering comment may 
come from another who said she wasn’t 
sure those in charge knew what Chris- 
tianity really was. “They used it as a tool 
for their own interests. Forget about lov- 
ing thy neighbour.” 

The author recounts stories of resis- 
tance. Some escaped. Parents intervened. 
Schools were burned to the ground. Sign 
language was used to communicate clan- 
destinely and across differing native lin- 
guistic and cultural barriers. 

Deiter believes that giving voice to 
the pain is a first but necessary step in the 
healing process. She might have said 
more about how the native communities 
themselves, with the support of both the 
wider Canadian society and church com- 
munities responsible for much of the 
damage, might become part of the heal- 
ing process. 


This is, nevertheless, a valuable book 
for telling the story firsthand and for re- 
cognizing the long-term negative impact 
of the schools. What we now need are 
studies on how the seeds of positive 
change and cultural revitalization were 
sown, even in the residential schools. 
The renewal that is gradually beginning 
to take place in many native communi- 
ties also has a history as First Nations 
people start to take responsibility for 
their own lives and assume their rightful 
place in Canada. 


Wayne A. Host is a lecturer at the University 
of Calgary. He was a Lutheran pastor, mission- 
ary and church executive for 25 years. His 
current work focuses on the comparative 
spirituality of indigenous peoples and cross- 
cultural awareness. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 


payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congrega- 
tion. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 
301, e-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 
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DEATHS 
CURRIE, REV. ROBERT D.A., 87, died Sept. 12, 
1999, in Owen Sound, Ont., following a 
lengthy illness. 

After graduation (1943) from Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto, Robert Currie faithfully 
served congregations at Wilkie and Biggar, 
Sask.; Port Alberni, B.C.; and in Ontario at 
Whitechurch, Waterdown and Wallaceburg. 
He concluded his ministry at the Alvinston, 
Napier and Cameron charge, retiring to 
Owen Sound in Nov. 1980. 

He is survived by his wife, Pearl, one son, 
one daughter, three stepsons and their 
families. 

Bob could truthfully say:“| have fought a 
good fight. | have finished my course. | have 
kept the faith.” 


RODNEY, DR. HARRY SCOTT, BA, BD, DD, age 
84, died on Nov. 4, 1999. Born Feb. 22, 1915, 
in Calgary, raised in the Ottawa area. Hus- 
band of Ruth (Page) and widower of Mar- 
garet Hughston (1986). 

In 1935, Dr. Rodney enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa where he was elected vice- 
president of the university debating society 
and became a member of an international 
debating team. He received a Bachelor of 
Arts degree in English, Latin and history in 
1938 from Queen’s University, Kingston. He 
enrolled at The Presbyterian College, Mon- 
treal, and graduated in theology in 1941, 
having won three scholarships and being 
co-winner of the prize in religious education. 


Upon graduation, he became minister of 
Ephraim Scott Memorial Church, in Mont- 
real, serving there until 1944, when he was 
called to Knox Presbyterian Church in St. 
Thomas. Post-graduate studies in the fields 
of the Greek New Testament, church history, 
and pastoral counselling resulted in the 
awarding of a Bachelor of Divinity degree 
from The Presbyterian College in 1952. His 
book-length thesis in pastoral counselling 
was the first in this field at the Montreal col- 
lege. In 1963, The Presbyterian College Mon- 
treal awarded him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, the first minister of Knox to be so 
honoured. At the time of his death, Dr. Rod- 
ney was minister emeritus at Knox, having 
retired in 1996 after serving the congregation 
actively for 52 1/2 years. 

Dr. Rodney preached in almost every ma- 
jor pulpit in Canada and the United States. 
He was also the author of two theological 
dissertations, “Christianity and Totalitarian- 
ism” and “The Minister as a Personal Coun- 
sellor,” both of which have been published 
for university libraries. In addition, he con- 
tributed to the church monthly These Days. 

He had a great sense of humour and 
loved to preach (without notes), giving a 
message from the heart, inspiring people 
to live moral lives. Dr. Rodney was one of 
the few Canadians listed in the American 
Who's Who in Religion, 1979, and the Cam- 
bridge, England, Men of Achievement. He 
was given the Queen’s Jubilee medal in 
1978 and the mayor's award in 1990. 

Dr. Rodney was elected moderator of the 
Presbytery of London on several occasions. 
In 1963, he was elected moderator of the 
Synod of Hamilton and London. He served 
on the board and senate of The Presbyter- 
ian College and the board of administration 
for the Canadian Council of Churches. Also, 
served as convener of the finance commit- 
tee of the General Board of Missions. 

In local community affairs, Dr. Rodney 
was a member of the Kiwanis Club and 
served on the boards of the Victorian Order 
of Nurses, the former Alma College, and was 
chaplain of the Elgin Regiment and Masonic 
Order. He was a member of the Argyle 
Lodge 65 AF AM Montreal and served as an 


honorary member of Talbot Lodge 546, St. 
Thomas. Also, an honorary campaign chair- 
man of the St. Thomas Elgin General Hospi- 
tal’s “Give Us Room to Care.” He served on 
the Timken Maple Leaf Foundation. He even 
sought a seat in Parliament as the Liberal 
party’s nominee for a by-election in 1954. 
Dr. Rodney was a caring and gentle man 
who had the gift of making you feel “special” 
no matter what walk of life you came from. 
“Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

CAMERON, J. MURRAY, 89, longtime member 
and elder of Glencoe Presbyterian Church, 
Glencoe, Ont., on Oct. 12, 1999; funeral ser- 
vice held in Glencoe Church. 

FLEMING, GLYN VICTOR, in his 65th year, May 
8, 1999, London, Ont. Glyn was a lifelong 
member of the Presbyterian Church. He 
taught Sunday school and sang in the choir 
at Runnymede Church in Toronto. He was 
actively involved in the Fellowship Group 
and Men's Brotherhood at Knox Church, St. 
Thomas, and he served a term on the board 
of managers at New St. James Church, Lon- 
don. Glyn was a twin son of the late Russell 
(1970) and Mayme (1977) Fleming, and 
cherished brother of Allyn and his wife, 
Myra, and Ross and his wife, Kathy. Glyn’s 
wife, Iris, his daughters Karen, Vicky and 
Heather, and his grandson, Nicholas, were 
blessed by his love and guidance in this life. 

McINTYRE, WILLIAM, 86, elder since 1971, and 
faithful member of First Presbyterian 
Church, Chatham, Ont. 

McNEVIN, RONALD KEITH, age 71, lifelong 
member of Renfrew Presbyterian Church, 
Renfrew, Ont. Passed away on Sept. 12, 
1999, at Renfrew, Ont. Predeceased by his 
wife, Dorothy Inez (Kenopic) McNevin, on 
June 23,1999. 

SHANTZ, DR. WILLIAM L. “BILL,” of Knox 
Church, Waterloo, Ont., on April 30, 1999. Bill 
was a beloved family physician, an elder 
and visionary leader at Knox. A faithful and 
vibrant servant of the church, he led by ex- 
ample and inspired the church community 
to serve through missions of caring. A mid- 
week youth leader, proponent of affordable 
housing, representative on Habitat for Hu- 
manity, lover of the arts, Bill enriched the 
life of the Knox community with everything 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, baptisms and the reception of 
new members, as well as death notices. The rate is 90 cents per word or $43 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to congregations: $10 for the basic notice 
and 90 cents per word for additional information. (There will be no charge to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
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CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Manufacturers of Lighting 
For Houses of Worship 


Catalogue upon request. English or French. 


Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 

Collection Plates + Brass Refinishing 

95 Ashley Street, Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 
(905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 
1-800-268-1526 
Website: www.millslighting.com 
E-mail: results@millslighting .com 
MADE IN CANADA 


& loxfe oe 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


Architectural 
Lighting 


EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY 


PM: Ut ED 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
{ traditional - contemporary 
‘releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street, London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225; Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


THE 
ARTHRITIS Proud Supporters 
SOCIETY. of the Arthritis Society 


nig 
RIOBATA 
PSPS SN Sa dey 
Custom Stained ae Pane 
4 2255 Queen Street East, #140 


Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 
416-690-0031 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 


Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 
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that he did. He leaves behind wife Jean, 
sons Sandy (Waterloo), Cameron (Toronto) 
and lan (Maryland, U.S.A.) with their wives, 
Gail, Mary and Sheila, all of whom are active 
elders in Presbyterian churches. We are 
grateful to God for Bill’s ministry among us. 

STEFANSON, LILA MARION, longtime mem- 
ber, treasurer 13 years, Sunday school 
teacher, active member Knox Ladies Aid, 
Knox Presbyterian Church, Winnipegosis, 
Man., Oct. 27, 1999. 

STEPHENS, MARY HILDA (FREELAND), 88, 
longtime member, St. Andrew’s, Que.; 
served on senate of The Presbyterian Col- 
lege in mid-’80s; lifelong active interest in 
art, history, teaching and Presbyterianism, 
died April 21, 1999. Widow of the late John 
Stopford Stephens, daughter of the late 
John Anderson Freeland and the late Etta 
Yarker Love, granddaughter of the late Rev. 
Dr. A.T. Love, minister of St. Andrew’s, Que- 
bec City, 1884-1930; survived by sister Mari- 
etta Lorimer Freeland (Montreal and 
Quebec). 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Currie, Rev. Harry, Summerside Church, Sum- 
merside, P.E.I., Nov. 14. 
Vissers, Rev. Dr. John A., principal, The Presby- 
terian College, Montreal, Nov. 14. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, N.B., St. Luke’s. Rev. John Crawford, 7 
Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B. E9H 1Y5. 

Little Narrows, N.S.; Whycocomagh, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. R. Ritchie Robinson, Site 12, Box 
4,RR 1, Bras d’Or, N.S. BOC 1B0. 

Lower Sackville, N.S., First Sackville. Rev. 
Cynthia Chenard, Box 2554, Dartmouth, N.S. 
B2W 4B7. 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul's; French River. Rev. 
Charles McPherson, Box 132, Stellarton, N.S. 
BOK 1S0. 

New Glasgow, N.S., Westminster. Rev. Glenn 
Cooper, Box 1078, Westville, N.S. BOK 2A0. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. David's. Rev. lan S. Wishart, 
5 Chestnut Place, St. John’s, Nfld. A1B 2T1. 

Springhill, N.S., St. David’s; Oxford, St. James; 
Riverview, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Mark McLen- 
nan, RR 2, Scotsburn, N.S. BOK 1RO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Que., Briarwood. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, Action Réfugiés Montreal, 1410 
Guy, Montreal, Que. H3H 2L7. 

Beauharnois, Que., St. Edward's; Valleyfield, 
Valleyfield Church (part time). Search Com- 
mittee, 79 St. Georges St., Beauharnois, Que. 
JON 1Y9. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Kenyon; Kirk Hill, St. Colum- 
ba. Rev. Edward O'Neill, Box 7, Maxville, Ont. 
KOC 1TO. 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew's; Bristol, 
Bristol Memorial. Rev. Ruth Syme, Box 1983, 


Deep River, Ont. KOJ 1P0. 

Ingleside, Ont., St. Matthew’s (part time). 
Rev. lan MacMillan, 18220 S. Branch Rad., 
Cornwall, Ont. K6H 5R6. 

Iroquois, Ont., Knox; Cardinal, St. Andrew’s 
and St. James. Rev. lan MacLean, PO Box 94, 
Prescott, Ont. KOE 1TO. 

Lachute, Que., Margaret Rodger Memorial. 
Rev. William Klempa, 372 Roslyn Ave., 
Westmount, Que. H3Z 2L6; wklemp@ 
po-box.mcgill.ca. 

Montreal, Knox Crescent Kensington and 
First. Rev. Richard Topping, 3415 Redpath 
St., Montreal, Que. H3G 2G2. 

Montreal, Korean. Rev. John Kim, 298 Rudar 
Rd., Mississauga, Ont.L5A 1S3. 

Pierrefonds, Que., Westminster (part time). 
Rev. James Douglas, 1345 Lapointe, St. 
Laurent, Que. H4L 1K5. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. Andrew’s. 
Rev. J. Johnson, Box 133, Drayton, Ont. 
NOG 1P0; 519-343-3201. 

Ashburn, Burns. Rev. Andrew Allison, Box 138, 
Leaskdale, Ont. LOC 1C0; 905-852-1171; 
leaskdalepres@interhop.net. 

Aurora, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Helen Smith, PO Box 
309, Station B, Toronto, Ont. MST 2W2; 
rh.smith@home.com. 

Bermuda, Hamilton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Nora 
Gorham, 69 Rowanwood Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
M4W 1Y8. 

Bolton, Caven. Rev. Issa A. Saliba, 9846 Keele 
St., Box 5097, Maple, Ont. L6A 1R6. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. David McBride, 
PO Box 311, Port Hope, Ont.L1A 3W4. 

Brampton, St. Andrew's. Rev. Peter Barrow, 38 
Edith St., Georgetown, Ont.L7G 3B1. 

Collingwood, First (associate minister). Search 
Committee, 200 Maple St., Collingwood, 
Ont. LOY 2R2. 

Guelph, Knox. Rev. Linda Bell, 2 Cross St., 
Elmira, Ont. N3B 255. 

Kitchener, Calvin. Rev. Angus Sutherland, 
Central Presbyterian Church, Queen’s 
Square, Cambridge, Ont.N1S 1H4. 

Kitchener, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Murray Lauren- 
son, 360 Tower St. N, Fergus, Ont.N1M 2N7. 

Mount Forest, St. Andrew’s; Conn, Knox. Rev. 
Calvin Lewis, Box 669, Harriston, Ont. 
NOG 1ZO. 

Nobleton, St. Paul's. Rev. Sam Priestley, 143 
Main St. N, Markham, Ont. L3P 1Y2. 

Oakville, Knox (associate minister). Rev. Harry 
McWilliams, 89 Dunn St., Oakville, Ont. 
L6J 3C8. 

Oakville, Knox Sixteen. Rev. Wayne Baswick, 
36 Campbell Dr., Brampton, Ont. L6X 2H7; 
905-456-1727. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew's. Rev. Raye Brown, 
1 High St., Huntsville, Ont.P1H 1P2. 

Puslinch, Duff's; Crieff, Knox. Rev. Don 
McCallum, 795 Scottsdale Dr., Guelph, Ont. 
N1G 3R8. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Margaret 
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Robertson, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. 
M3C 157; 416-441-1111; mroberts@ 
presbyterian.ca. 

Toronto, All People (Mahn-Min). Rev. In Kee 
Kim, 3625 Haven Glenn, Mississauga, Ont. 
L4X 1X7. 

Toronto, Gateway Community. Rev. Robert 
Syme, 19 Queensbury Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
M1N 2x8. 

Toronto, Grace (Etobicoke). Rev. William 
Adamson, 299 Mill Rd. #902, Etobicoke, Ont. 
M9C 4V9. 

Toronto, Knox (Spadina). Rev. Bob Fourney, 
1 Glenview Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4R 1P5. 

Toronto, Patterson. Rev. Gordon Fish, 15 
Lambeth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, Weston. Rev. Clyde Ervine, 15 
Lambeth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Chen-Chen Abbott, 
Box 118, Stirling, Ont. KOK 3E0. 

Whitby, St. Andrew's. Rev. Douglas Rollwage, 
140 Guildwood Pkwy., Toronto, Ont. M1E 1P4. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church. Rev. John Ban- 
nerman, 342 Pond Mills Rd., London, Ont. 
N5Z 3X5; 519-681-7242. 

Blenheim, Blenheim Church (half-time). Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth St., Chatham, Ont. 
N7M 4V7. 

Brantford, Alexandra. Rev. Mark B. Gaskin, 97 
Wellington St., Brantford, Ont. N3T 2M1; 
(519) 752-4932; cpc@bfree.on.ca. 

Crinan, Argyle; Largie, Duff's. Rev. Jennifer 
Cameron, RR 2, Glencoe, Ont. NOL 1MO. 

Delhi, Calvin; Brantford, Pleasant Ridge. Rev. 
Warren McKinnon, 619 Northdale Dr., 
Woodstock, Ont. N4S 5K7. 

Glencoe, Glencoe Church; Wardsville, 
St. John’s. Rev. Kathryn Strachan, PO Box 72, 
Appin, Ont. NOL 1A0. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s; Port Dover, Knox. 
Rev. Thomas G. Vais, 117 Argyle St. N, 
Caledonia, Ont. N3W 1B8. 

IIderton, Bethel. Rev. Keith McKee, 1475 
Dundas St., London, Ont. NSW 3B8. 

Komoka; North Caradoc, Knox. Rev. Ed 
Musson, RR 3, Thorndale, Ont. NOM 2P0. 

London, Westmount. Rev. Karen Timbers, 
370 Ridout St., London, Ont. N6C 3Z7; 
gkmstim@execulink.com. 

Markdale, Cooke's; Feversham, Burn’s. Mr. Rick 
Eidenmueller, RR 6, Markdale, Ont. NOC 1HO. 

Meaford, Knox. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, Box 86, 
Chatsworth, Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington (avail- 
able July 2000). Rev. David Thompson, 
142 Ontario St., Stratford, Ont. NSA 3H2; 
rosebury@perth.net. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s; Dawn, Knox. Rev. Philip 
Wilson, PO Box 1381, Corunna, Ont. NON 1G0. 

Sarnia, St. Andrew's. Rev. Thomas Rodger, 120 
S. Russell St., Sarnia, Ont. N7T 3L1. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Jack Neil, 
Box 1148, Ridgetown, Ont, NOP 2C0; 
519-674-3487. 
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Tiverton, Knox. Rev. Peggy Kinsman, Box 219, 
Lucknow, Ont. NOG 2HO. 

Windsor, Knox. Rev. W. Scott McAndless, 
58 Erie St.S, Leamington, Ont. N8H 3B1. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Jean Bryden, 
808-9th Sreet NW, Portage la Prairie, Man. 
RIN 3L3. 

Flin Flon, St. Andrew's (half-time, ordained min- 
ister). Rev. Margaret Mullin, 1405 Van Horne 
Ave., Brandon, Man. R7A 1E4; phone/fax: 
204-727-4414; mullinm@mb.sympatico.ca. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Calvin. Rev. Joanne R. Mac- 
Odrum, Box 342, Geraldton, Ont. POT 1MO. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., First. Rev. Bert Vancook, 207 
South Brodie St., Thunder Bay, Ont., P7E 1C1. 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s-Calvin (joint charge 
seeking full-time minister). Rev. John 
Hogerwaard, 341 Eveline St.at McLean Ave., 
Selkirk, Man.R1A 1M9; 204-482-6425. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Yorkton, Knox; Dunleath. Rev. Deborah Lan- 
non, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask. S4P 2T9; 
dalfor@dlcwest.com. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Grace (senior minister as of February 
1, 2000). Rev. Brown Milne, 10 Varmoor PI. 
NW, Calgary, Alta. T3A 0A1; milnejb@ 
cadvision.com; Web site: www.grace. 
calgary.ab.ca. 

Edmonton, Westmount. Rev. Bruce Kemp, 
6104 - 148 St., Edmonton, Alta. T6H 4Z5; 
bkemp1 @telusplanet.net; Fax: 780-439-1676, 

Full-time director of regional ministries. Rev. 
Bob Cruickshank, Search Committee Con- 
vener, 400 Midpark Blvd. SE, Calgary, Alta. 
T2X 2K4; Fax 403-256-8030. Application 
deadline: Feb. 29, 2000. 

Lethbridge, St. Andrew's. Rev. Don Hill, 1818 - 
5 Avenue S, Lethbridge, Alta. T1J) OW6; 
dhill@mox.ab.ca. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Castlegar, Grace. Rev. Meridyth Robertson, 
1791 Riverside Ave., Trail, B.C. V1R 3Z3. 

Sooke, Knox. Rev. John Allan, 680 Courtney 
St., Victoria, B.C. V8W 1C1. 

Vancouver, West Vancouver. Rev. Ted Siverns, 
335 7th St., New Westminster, B.C. V3M 3K9; 
tsiverns@planeteer.com. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 

Jasper Presbyterian Church, Jasper, Alberta. 
Available immediately, full-time, three-year 
appointment. Good knowledge of Korean 
and English required. 

New church development workers, full- 
time, three-year appointment, Calgary and 
Edmonton. 

Contact: Rev. Gordon Haynes, 50 Wynford Dr., 

Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


DOMINION REGALIA LTD. 


¢ Pulpit Antependia 

¢ Communion Table Runners 
¢ Stoles 

e Engraved Plaques 

¢ Pew Cords 


1550 O’Connor Drive 


PL 
Toronto, Ontario M4B 2V3 
(416) 752-2382 or Fax: (416) 752-4615 


ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH 


Whitby, Ontario 
seeks a 


Senior Minister 


> over 300 members and growing 
> half-time associate 

> strong outreach and youth 

> half-hour from Toronto 


Contact: 
Rev. Douglas Rollwage 
140 Guildwood Pkwy. 
Toronto, ON MIE 1P4 


BRITAIN! Weekly in Malvern near 
Cotswolds, Stratford, Wales and/or historic 
Culross on Firth of Forth. Dunfermline, Ed- 
inburgh, Glasgow close. Each home sleeps 
4. Fine views. Moderate rates. Car advanta- 
geous. (519) 746-9191. 


GOING TO CUBA? Know someone who 
is? Would you consider taking books 
(provided) to needy university student? 
Picked up from your hotel. Call Bob Killey 
(416) 494-8388. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR needed 
for a growing west-end Toronto congre- 
gation. One service, 4-part choir, 2-manu- 
al Casavant organ. Searching for an 


experienced and dedicated church 
leader. Send résumés to: Runnymede 
Presbyterian Church, 680 Annette Street, 
Toronto, Ontario M6S 2C8. 


STAFF REQUIRED FOR CAMP GEDDIE 
SUMMER CAMP: Operated by Presbyter- 
ian Synod of the Atlantic Provinces. Posi- 
tions available are Camp Director, 
Program Director and LIT (Leadership in 
Training) Director. Positions are for ap- 
proximately 10 weeks and commence the 
beginning of June 2000. For an applica- 
tion form and/or more information, con- 
tact: Carla MacDonald, 160 Circassion 
Drive, Dartmouth, NS B2W 4N6. Tel. (902) 
434-7582. E-mail: smac@tjhs.ednet.ns.ca 


® 9 
Written by Karen Timbers, 
OC | S V/ CG minister of Elmwood Avenue 
G Church, London, Ont. 


a page to share with the children you love 


Faith is like ... 


Scripture reading: Luke 6:46-49 


Questions to consider 
1. Think about a time when you were standing 
on a sandy beach with the water washing 
om over your feet. What happens to the sand as 
you stand there? 
SUT > 2. Why would Jesus say that a person who 
believes his words and obeys them is like a 
house built on rock, not sand? 
3. Why do you think Jesus used this picture of 
two houses to explain what he was saying? 


Activities 
e Paint or draw a picture of the house built on sand as the 
flood waters hit it, or colour the pictures on this page. 

e Practise using pictures the way Jesus 
did to describe truth, using examples 

from your own life: 


LOVE IS LIKE ... peanut butter and jam 
... eggs in a carton 


.. Singing and music eee | Ss alll mM 


OTE 
Now, try some of your own ideas. fan i 
el 


fons 


Prayer 

Dear God, 

Help us to follow your ways 

and build our faith on solid rock, Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


A note to adults reading this page: 


This year, A Child’s Way will focus on the parables of Jesus. Children are concrete thinkers. They will 
need assistance to understand the techniques of parables that Jesus used to point to the truth. 
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Busted! 


“| fought the law and the law won” 


feel like a hypocrite. Not so long ago, I 
encouraged wannabe Mario Andrettis 
in our congregation to slow down, 
drive defensively and become zealous 
for God behind the wheel! Well, I have a 
confession to make. A week before 
Christmas, I received my first ticket in 10 
years. And, get this, I was doing the 
speed limit. But because I was, I obstruct- 
ed justice by failing to stop at an amber 
light. (Does it sound as if I’m bitter?) 


wrong address on my registration and 
who knows what else. I think I’m in big 
trouble! As it turned out, I received one 
ticket when it could have been five, at 
least that’s what the officer said. 

Now, as I reflect on the drama, I won- 
der what lessons can be learned. The title 
of a popular *60s song pops into my 
head: “I Fought the Law and the Law 
Won.” How appropriate. Here I was try- 
ing my hardest to be acceptable to the 

laws of the land, yet I still 


“| was past the point of no return, 


honestly, officer” 


The thing that really stunk about the 
whole incident was that I was trying to be 
a loving husband by doing some errands 
for my wife. And on top of that, I was 
driving as perfectly as I knew how. I 
needed to because I had forgotten my 
wallet (with my licence inside) at home. 
As a matter of fact, I felt as if I were back 
in drivers training. It all came back to me: 
signalling lane changes, checking blind 
spots, radio volume low, eyes focused 
straight ahead anticipating any careless 
drivers. I was feeling unsure without my 
licence as I proceeded through a yellow 
light at the corner of Banwell and Tecum- 
seh roads. “I was past the point of no re- 
turn, honestly, officer.” 

When I saw the flashing red cherries, I 
thought, “Yes! Go get that guy!” (the one 
who had really broken the law by racing 
by me in the middle of the intersection). I 
became more nervous by the second as I 
realized the unmarked cop car was 
pulling up behind me. I kept thinking, 
there go my Christmas presents. He’s go- 
ing to throw the book at me. No licence, 
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managed to get busted. It 
reminded me of another 
theme that runs through 
the book of Galatians (a 
little, six-chapter book 
sandwiched between II Corinthians and 
Ephesians). Permit me to paraphrase 
2:16: “We are aware that a person isn’t 
declared perfect by God by trying to 
obey all the rules because that’s impos- 
sible. The only way to find acceptance 
with God is by trusting that Jesus has 
paid the price for our sins as a gift to be 
received.” When people trust in Christ 
rather than in their own efforts, they 

can enjoy a peace-filled life. 

You see, even when I try hard to 
obey the rules, I am often motivated 
by self-protection. I don’t want to get 
punished or ticketed so I try hard to 
obey perfectly. The only problem is, I 
can never obey the law perfectly. With 
regard to my driving, I forgot one or two 
rules and was ignorant of a 
number of others. When 
people try to earn God’s 
acceptance by increasing 
the speed of the reli- 
gious treadmill of ac- 
tivity, what they are 
doing is fighting the 


law. God would rather we find Christ 
than fight the law. Why? Because Jesus 
is the only one who has been able to 
keep the law perfectly. When a person 
trusts in Jesus, performance doesn’t 
mean squat when it comes to our accept- 
ance with God. 

The point of all this? First, confession 
is good for my soul. Second, remember 
God has seen us at our worst. Christ has 
been busted for us so that we can stop 
striving for the impossible and relax. 

Here’s to a “ticketless” and relaxing 
2000! La 


Brad Watson is on the staff of Lakeshore 
St. Andrew’s Church in Windsor, Ont. 
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The greater courage 
I am convinced the greater courage lies in daily doing 


popCulture values the right things, defending the person who needs help, 
An Angus Reid popCulture Report working for changes to unjust laws. There’s no glory in 
surveyed 16-24-year-olds from Toronto to it, no adrenalin pumping, and we have all the time in the 
; Los Angeles asking them what they consider world to think about the consequences of what we’re 
be \ important. Here are the surprising results: doing.... When Esther was struggling with what she 
KS, --, Keeping your word 92% should do, she was looking for the courage to be Jewish. 
‘ Being loyal to your friends 91% For us, it’s a matter of looking for the courage to be 
Being self-reliant 86% disciples of Jesus. 
Planning your financial future 719% — Patricia Van Gelder 
Getting formally educated 771% 
Expressing your individuality 71% 
Living for the moment 61% Why churches grow 
Helping others worse off than you 61% When I passed through the airport in Seoul, Korea, 
Finding your own religion 50% a man approached me. He was not a traveller but a 
Competing with others 35% member of a local church. He asked whether I 
Going to church 8% knew the Lord Jesus and if I wanted to be saved. I 
Being popular 4% told him I knew the Lord already but was delighted 
Getting drunk 9% to meet him anyway. 
Getting high 5% As I reflect on that incident, I have no doubt why 
— The Calgary Herald, January 31, 1999, the Presbyterian Church in Korea is growing and 


the Presbyterian Church in North America is not. 
The church in Korea has taken to heart Jesus’ part- 
ing command: go and make disciples of all nations. 
There was a time when we had the self-confi- 
dence to proclaim our faith this way. But North 
American Christians have largely lost 


quoted in Servant, Spring 1999 


Equity in incomes their nerve, as has Western Christian- 
The nations of the world with the longest life expectancy _ ity in general, except for a few fanatics 
Forgiveness are not the wealthiest of the developed countries, but = who turn more people off from the 


I went around saying for those with the smallest spread of incomes between the faith than on to a saving trust in the 
a long time that I am not richest and the poorest, and the smallest proportions of Lord Jesus. We are so afraid of being 


one of those Christians the population living in relative poverty. mistaken for these loudmouths that we 
who is heavily into for- — findings of British scientist Richard Wilkinson don’t dare open our mouths. So we 
giveness — that I am one have given the world the choice of ob- 
of the other kind. But even though it was funny, noxious faith or no faith at all. We speak in quiet 
and actually true, it started to be too painful to whispers lest anyone hear. 

stay this way.... I tried to forgive various peo- — Allan Lane 


ple who had harmed me directly or indirectly 
over the years — four former Republican presi- 
dents, three relatives, two old boyfriends, and 
one teacher in a pear tree.... But in the end I 
could only pretend that I had. I decided I was 
starting off with my sights aimed too high. As 
C. S. Lewis says in Mere Christianity, if we 
really want to learn how to forgive, perhaps we 
had better start with something easier than the 
Gestapo. So I decided to put everyone I'd ever 
lived with, slept with, or been reviewed by on 
hold, and to start with someone I barely knew 
and had hated for only a while. 

— Anne Lamott, Traveling Mercies 


My weirdest (yet) pastoral request 
My colleague-in-ministry, Richard Moffat, took a phone mes- 
sage for me one morning. It sounded strange to him, he said. 

I had been visiting a member from St. Andrew’s, Penticton, 
British Columbia, who had been in our Kelowna hospital for a 
while. He left a message for me to bring some Crazy Glue to 
fix his broken lower plate the next time I visited him. 

In the past 17 years of ministry, I have had some interesting 
pastoral requests but I’ve never had a request for Crazy Glue 
to repair broken dentures! 

When I came that day with the “cure” 
in my pocket, we all roared laughing. 
Someone else had brought him the glue, 
and the teeth were already mended! He 
put his lower plate in and smiled proudly. 

— Lorna Hillian 
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Brother, can you spare 


John Congram 


a loonie? 


Attacking the tragedy and pain behind the panhandler 


n the days leading up to Christmas, a series of articles by 

John Stackhouse in the Globe and Mail diverted our atten- 

tion, at least momentarily, from the materialism of the 

season. Stackhouse spent a week living on the streets of 
Toronto. His three-part series included a number of conclusions 
drawn from that experience. 

Begging can be profitable if it is done in the proper way. 

A “deaf and homeless” woman tells Stackhouse he is welcome 
to her spot near the Eaton Centre any day after 2 p.m. By that 
time, she says, she will have made $150, as much as she needs. 

Many of those who ply the streets consider it to be work, 
just as someone else might go to the office every day. Since 
living and working in the inner city of Hamilton, Ontario, in 
the 1960s, I have considered street people to be one of the last 
bastions of a pure free enterprise system. 

Like everything else, the system has become enlarged and 
more complex. Many panhandlers stake out their territory that 
others enter at their peril. And some are organized into groups 
with a manager, much like a pimp with prostitutes. Many must 
make large amounts of money to feed their huge addictions. 

Most homeless people probably suffer from some form of 
mental illness. Although money can be made on the streets, the 
process can also be degrading and soul destroying. Mostly, it is 
a story of bravado mixed with deep tragedy and pain. 

Finally, Stackhouse discovered that women give at a rate of 
10 to 1 compared with men. 

People responding to the articles jammed the Globe and 
Mail Web site. Perhaps it is too cynical to suggest that those 
responsible for the Globe, a newspaper fighting for its survival, 
felt glee at hitting such a mother lode of public interest. 

Some, like Councillor Jack Layton, a warrior in the fight 
against homelessness, decried the articles, calling them a “‘pre- 
tense of life on the street” and a “seven-day masquerade.” He 
feared they would discredit serious studies, increase the “blame 
the victim” psychology and dry up the deep well of human 
kindness that currently exists toward the homeless. 

Veterans of the street wars, I suspect, learned little from the 
Stackhouse articles. In fact, I was amazed that nothing much 
had changed since my days in Hamilton. It would, of course, 
be unfortunate if these articles dried up anyone’s generosity or, 
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even more important, any commitment we might have to do 
something about the greater problems of drug abuse, mental 
illness and loneliness revealed in these articles. Those who run 
the shelters, soup kitchens and Out of the Cold programs have 
long known that what they do is merely a stop-gap measure. 
The temptation for them, like all who await the Second Com- 
ing, is to settle down and become content with the status quo. 
Holding the bandages and ointments ready meets basic survival 
needs but does little to erase the underlying causes. 

While calling upon our governments to take more seriously 
the pain and problems of the street, there is no room for piety 
or self-righteousness on the part of the church. The maverick, 
southern preacher Will Campbell makes this suggestion: “Let 
every congregation adopt one person who lives on the streets. 
Ask no questions as to the worthiness of these people. Who 
among us is worthy? Just find them lodging, a job, friends — 
give them hope. That would solve the problem of people living 
on the streets.” 

We reject his solution as simplistic and unworkable but also, 
I suspect, because it demands of us our most valuable commod- 
ity — time. It would also force us to confront the loneliness 
and addictions that lurk below the surface of all our lives. 

Once the real demons are revealed, it becomes obvious the 
solution does not lie in getting tough or providing bigger pris- 
ons. Small beacons of hope for the way forward are provided 
by projects such as Evangel Hall’s Portland Place. It combines 
housing with assistance, helping those who live there recover 
their value and potential as human beings. In dollar terms, such 
an approach is much cheaper than providing bigger jails and 
hospitals. More important, it is the right thing to do. Without 
additional moves in this direction, life in “affluent” Canada will 
continue to be poorer for us all and more brutal for those who 
live on our streets. 
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“Surplus” funds 

I question the decision of the 125th Gen- 
eral Assembly to return surplus funds to 
congregations. The prorated share per 
church is insignificant. In the year of Ju- 
bilee, those funds could have made a sig- 
nificant difference to many people in a 
hurting world. Then, to use the balance 
of the surplus to inflate an already over- 
funded pension fund was contemptuous 
to say the least. Why not put Presbyter- 
ian World Service and Development in 
an over-funded situation? 

Were these decisions based on Chris- 
tian love or were they the result of self- 
serving greed? 

Agitated? No, that’s not the way I 
feel. Angry? No, that’s not quite it either. 
I guess ashamed is more in line with how 
I feel about the decisions to use surplus 
funds on ourselves. 

R. A. McClelland, 
Welland, Ont. 


Helping the congregation sing 
“That Aging Treble Clef” by Robert 
Langlois (December Record) was both 
entertaining and provocative. It ad- 
dressed a problem I, as a church musi- 
cian, have faced for years. 

I believe hymns belong to the whole 
congregation and should, 
therefore, lie in a key that 
places the highest note at 
D or E-flat. Most Sun- 


Shorter letters 
are more likely 


person has little or no opportunity during 
the week to sing. Like any muscle, the 
voice needs regular exercise to stay in 
shape. Ask any chorister following the 
summer months of no choir rehearsals; 
it’s tough trying to sing properly. 

At chapel services in the local nursing 
home, I often drop the 
hymns by a major third. 
The residents seem happy 
with the lower, comfort- 


days, this involves trans- tobe published able range. The trick of 
posing down at least one . shifting down a line in 
tune. Having a tune lose and less likely the treble clef by pretend- 
some of its character is to be edited ing B is really G makes 


preferable to losing most 
of the singers in a congregation who 
have given up after struggling through 
one stanza of a hymn tune that has a high 
range. 

Since the practice of standing around 
the family piano has been replaced by 
sitting around the television, the average 


I DON’T LIkE 
FISL| AND BREAD! 


Teenagers at the feeding of the five thousand 


the job fairly simple. 

Here is one “put-down” that has my full 
approval! 

Robert Miller, 

Woodstock, Ont. 


God's expectations 

I sadly regret Richard Ludwig (Letters, 
December Record) is “amused at the 
beautiful naivety” of people like Robert 
King and me who believe the forgiveness 
of Third World debt is the only Christian 
— to say nothing of sane — approach to 
relieving the suffering of the underpriv- 
ileged millions with whom we in the 
Developed World share this planet. 
Ludwig’s condescending attitude is typ- 
ical of today’s hard-nosed bottom-liner 
who believes the first and last word on 
this issue belongs to the financial wizards 
who designed and built the debt in the 
first place. The international financial 
community is but the latest incarnation in 
an unbroken line of profiteers who, 
through slavery, indiscriminate resource 
extraction and the underwriting of client 
wars, have exploited the people of Asia, 
Africa, the Caribbean and South America 
for centuries. The Third World is hope- 
lessly in debt because wealthy northern 
nations and their agencies put them 
there. 
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And what does Ludwig prescribe? 
“Hard work and accepting responsibil- 
ity” will, in his opinion, eradicate the 
debt. Well, I’m sure the people of the 
Third World would like to oblige, but 
I’m afraid they’re too busy dying in their 
hundreds of thousands because their im- 
poverished governments can’t feed them, 
medicate them or provide them with 
drinkable water. According to one relief 
agency, they’re dying at the rate of one 
every 3.6 seconds, and three-quarters of 
these are children under five. 

The trouble with the bottom-liners is 
they’re confused about who needs to be 
forgiven. They’re also woefully mistaken 
on the issue of who really has the first 
and last word in this matter. It’s not the 
world’s money experts, and it certainly 
isn’t the posturing heads of state of the 
G-7. It is God. And God has been very 
clear about what he expects of us. 

Those who would hold the have-not 
nations to their crushing debt are in- 
dulging in their own brand of naivety if 
they think they can, without dire conse- 
quences, continue to ignore Jesus’ com- 
mand to “love the Lord your God with 
all your heart and with all your soul and 
with all your strength and with all your 
mind; and [love] your neighbour as 
yourself,” 

It’s time we all stopped behaving as 
though there were any choice in the 
matter. 

Bob Cooper, 
Fergus, Ont. 


Governor generalities 
I doff my Balmoral to James Roberts for 
his brilliant “Ode to the Governor Gen- 
eral” (Letters, December Record). As 
well as being a polished poetic offering, 
it also carries wit and wisdom. 

Lacking the poetic instinct, I’ll merely 
recall a profound utterance on the lofty 
office of Governor General by one of the 
most literary persons ever to hold the 
viceregal post. Lord Tweedsmuir, a de- 
voted member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ottawa (among other virtues), once 
declared: 

“Man, according to Aristotle, is a 

political animal, but there is one ex- 

ception in the case of a Governor 
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General. His views on public policy 

can only be the views of his Min- 

isters. If he touches on the subject he 

must confine himself to what may be 
called Governor Generalities.” 

Still a valid and valuable apothegm! 
Heath Macquarrie, 
Ottawa 


Doing away with hell 
We attended the baptism of our great- 
grandchild today. As we read the Apostles’ 
Creed, I was shocked to see officials of 
the Presbyterian Church have seen fit to 
do away with hell. I wonder how they 
will handle “weeping and gnashing their 
teeth” when they take it upon themselves 
to revise Scripture. Will it be “sorry and 
chewing gum’’? 
David E. Ireland, 
Teeswater, Ont. 


Process theology 

offers corrective 

Jim Taylor’s analogy (September 
Record) from his dog’s teachable/teach- 
ing capacity to our presumed role as 
teachers of God struck some readers as 
patronizing, or worse. Preferable, per- 
haps, to link Fido with fideism (trustful 
believing)? More appropriate is a ques- 
tion as to what process theology may 
have to teach the church. A positive an- 
swer need not buy into an entire system; 
indeed, process philosophers demur at 
some theological appropriations. 

In my view, the process model of our 
relational experience of God and God’s 
experience of us offers a corrective to 
some expressions of the Reformed tradi- 
tion that have stressed the sovereignty of 
power over that of love. Attributions of 
divine omnipotence and omniscience 
have been captive to Greek intellectual 
traditions that located ultimate truth and 
perfection in unmoved separateness from 
temporal events. This outlook has sup- 
ported, and may still invoke, predestinar- 
ian doctrine denying meaningful human 
decision and freedom and, by the same 
measure, confining God to a strait-jacket 
of his own foreordaining. Human experi- 
ence of brokenness and incompleteness 
then entails double jeopardy: the evil 
must be endured, and Divine goodness is 


has spent much of his ado- 
lescence doing and dealing 
drugs, stealing or simply 
“chilling” with his friends 
in “the hood.” His mother 
wants him to get an edu- 
cation or a job. At 17, he 
is experiencing a kind 
of “awakening” in the 
Hall’s youth program. One 
evening, he asked me to 
help him put together his 
first résumé. During this 
_ time, Junior shared his feel- 
_ings of guilt for all he had 
| put his mother through. To 
him, getting this résumé 
| done was a first step toward 
his goal of making his 
/mom proud one day. 


ambition, I said I was 
_ proud of him. He smiled, 
shook my hand and said 
“Thanks.” 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 
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rendered problematic. Biblical language 
of invitation, appeal and exhortation is 
made a hoax. 

Hebraic thought, witnessed in the Old 
Testament, is, by contrast, enmeshed in 
history. God is known through unfolding 
events rather than in the perfecting of an 
idea. The Covenant theme is pervasive 
and interactive. The piety does not pre- 
clude complaints against God and a bar- 
gaining stance, or belief that God can 
change his mind. Shepherd imagery pic- 
tures Divine intervention as a drawing 
from before rather than a push from 
behind. 

The Incarnation and transition to a 
New Covenant admits humans to a new 
presence of God in our history and, for 
us as joint heirs with Christ, a new pres- 
ence to God. Human agency is enhanced 
under the symbol of the Kingdom, which 
is already among us; and we are ordained 
to bear fruit toward a coming fulfilment. 
Prayer is not presumptuous prompting of 
God, but invited as divine service in the 
original sense of liturgy. 

As we are involved in a dynamic, 
evolving universe, it surely amounts to 
bold impiety to consign God to a static 
throne. 

James Farris, 
Alberton, P.E.I. 


How Promise Keepers helps 

I want to say a good word for Promise 
Keepers. PK is a Christ-centred men’s 
ministry that has helped me to grow in 
“Christlikeness” by leaps and bounds. It 
has also made me realize I have a long 
way to go. PK has opened my eyes to my 
attitude toward the church, my wife, my 
children, my extended family and even 
the way I conduct my business. Re- 
sources such as reading materials, cas- 
sette tapes, encouraging phone calls and 
the occasional conference have helped 
me to stay focused on Jesus as I deal 
with the day-to-day distractions. 

PK’s greatest gift has been to help me 
realize the relationship I have with God 
the Father. I now want to have a quiet 
time each morning and I hunger to learn 
more about God from the Bible. I am 
committed to the church in a deeper way. 
I am committed to be a better husband 


since I know my wife is a blessing to me 
from God. I am committed to be a better 
father to my two sons. I wish PK had 
come along earlier, about 14 years ago, 
before the birth of my first son. PK has 
encouraged me to be a strong influence 
in my boys’ lives by letting them see the 
changes God has made in my life. 

People often ask: “Why is it only for 
men? Why aren’t women allowed?” 
Simply because the speakers talk mainly 
about men’s issues: how men are to 
deal with the opposite sex, how to be 
good husbands and fathers, etc. Many 
women’s ministries exist where men are 
not invited. 

The main focus of PK is not big, 
flashy conferences or T-shirts but is to 
create a brotherly connection between a 
few men. A small group will help each 
person to be accountable for his own 
commitments: to keep the small group, 
the group’s families and congregation 
godly, and to keep divorce and separation 
away from families and friends. With the 
power of Jesus Christ, we can influence 
our world and keep the family of God 
strong. Small groups help keep our 
brothers from going astray as so many 
have done, leaving broken families. 

Wayne Dziedzic, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Goodbye, Kathy 
Goodbye, Kathy Cawsey. I’m sure going 
to miss you and your Generation Y 
column. 
Sometimes, you made me laugh. 
Sometimes, you made me scream. 
Sometimes, you made me squirm. 
But, always, you made me think. 
Good luck to you in Hungary, and may 
the Lord give you his richest blessing as 
you continue on your life’s journey. 
Richard Avery, 
Toronto 
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Putting faith into 
ECONOMICS 


What's so spiritual about discussing economics? 


t wasn’t quite what I expected to be 

doing on Parliament Hill. David Kil- 

gour, the minister of state for Africa 

and Latin America had arranged, 
along with Reformer Val Merideth, 
Bloc’s Daniel Turp, PCer Elsie Wayne 
and the NDP’s Bev Desjarlais, a modera- 
torial reception following Question 
Period on November 21st. After all, the 
Hon. David Kilgour is a Presbyterian 
and a good friend of Rick Fee of Presby- 
terian World Service and Development 
(PWS&D). But when the minister intro- 
duced me, he invited me to speak to 1s- 
sues of poverty and the Jubilee theme of 
world debt. Perhaps, he added, I might 
also share a bit on our experience in 
Africa. 

Surprised by this opening, I spoke 
first of Africa as the gathering was at- 
tended by representatives from em- 
bassies and high commissions in Africa 
and the Caribbean among others. My 
wife, Rowena, Rick and I had visited the 
high commissioners in both Nigeria and 
Ghana. It was important to acknowledge 
this and the positive reception we had re- 
ceived as Canadians. As well, the prime 
minister was at that time on an African 
tour and had spoken positively about fur- 
ther overseas development assistance. 

I had also attended a conference of 
Reformed Churches on world debt held 
in Jamaica. Besides, the day we arrived 
on the Hill, so did a lively crowd of sev- 
eral hundred who were protesting home- 
lessness. So I spoke about the painful 
gap between rich and poor in countries 
like Jamaica and the overwhelming debt 
in Guyana. 
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Since the meeting of the World Trade 
Organization in Seattle was coming up, I 
referred to a letter I had written to the 
Hon. Pierre Pettigrew at the direction of 
the last General Assembly. With the as- 
sistance of Gail Turner in Justice Min- 
istries at church offices, I expressed 
concern that public education and health 
care could be threatened at the forthcom- 
ing meeting. 


rthur Van Seters 


after another quickly jumped in, some to 
correct factual information, some to af- 
firm and some to disagree and pose al- 
ternatives. This went on for about 40 
minutes. It was civil, courteous and re- 
spectful. Most of the discussion focused 
on some aspect of economics. A mem- 
ber of presbytery later wrote to me say- 
ing he appreciated the opportunity given 
to “members of government and the 


In light of the increasing affluence of some 
and the crushing poverty of so many, 


the church has a moral obligation 
to engage economic policies 


Finally, I drew attention to the year 
2000 as a year in which churches recall 
both the coming of Jesus Christ and the 
vision of Jubilee that calls for restoration 
of land, the equality of all people, and 
the release of debt and economic slavery. 
Jesus himself proclaimed this ancient 
vision and constantly reached out to 
those in need. 

So there it was. A Moderator calling 
for church and state to discuss, of all 
things, faith and economics! 

Some 40 of us in the room included 
politicians, a number of attachés, media 
people, PWS&D staff and five members 
of the Presbytery of Ottawa. The discus- 
sion was hardly tentative. One person 


at all public levels 


diplomatic core to meet with a Christian 
and engage in dialogue on some new 
perspectives for this tired world of ours. 
The way they filled that room bespeaks 
the interest ‘in the world’ for such a 
dialogue.” 

Perhaps one reason for this is the de- 
terioration of institutions like Question 
Period. The one we attended earlier that 
day was appallingly discourteous and 
downright childish, more theatrical than 
deliberative. The attacks on the govern- 
ment were so framed in ridicule and ac- 
cusation that the substance of the 
questions was overshadowed. The gov- 
ernment seemed evasive for the most 
part. This adversarial system may seem 
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Life in the barrios of Nicaragua can be difficult. Increasingly, youth 
are turning to gangs, young women are turning to prostitution to 
survive and young children are showing signs of malnutrition. 
With an unemployment rate greater than 70 per cent, many 
Nicaraguans wonder whether they will every break out of poverty. 
But there is hope. PWS&D’s partners in Nicaragua are helping 


youth stay in school and families acquire skills and resources to 
begin small businesses. They are ensuring that families are eating 
good, nutritious meals and have adequate housing. 


You can make a difference! 


In India, Africa and Central America, PWS&D’s partners are 
helping people break cycles of poverty. 


PWS&D can support community development programs because people and con- 
gregations financially support the work. PWS&D receives no funds from Presbyterians 
Sharing.... With matching grants from the Canadian International Development Agency, 
your gift goes a long way. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 


Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll free 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 
Name 

Address 

City 

Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D 


from the moderator __ 


continued 


like good politics but it doesn’t look like 
effective parliamentary government and 
certainly can’t be called democracy. 

The conversations downstairs in the 
Centre Block, Room 112N, however, al- 
lowed voices from many parts of the 
world to discuss a critically important 
issue that is both human and deeply spir- 
itual. A Reformed understanding of the 
gospel links the reign of Christ to all 
spheres of life. When Jesus summarized 
the gospel for the disciples of John the 
Baptist, he spoke of “good news for the 
poor” (Matthew 11). Economic discus- 
sions focus our attention on the real 
meaning of grace like few other areas of 
our lives. 

Ethicists speak of the prophetic call 
for justice, specifically distributive jus- 
tice. As the Old Testament scholar Walter 
Brueggemann explains, this means redis- 
tributing social goods and social power 
so that those who have too much may 
share significantly for the sake of those 
who do not have enough. This, he adds, 
is not based on merit but on communal 
obligation and generosity. 

In light of the increasing affluence of 
some and the crushing poverty of so 
many, the church has a moral obligation 
to engage economic policies at all public 
levels. It is time we all explored the val- 
ues implicit in such policies in the light 
of faith convictions. I am grateful people 
like David Kilgour initiate this kind of 
dialogue. 


(coe WoNe 


Moderator’s itinerary 


February 6 
St. Andrew’s, Ajax, Ontario 


February 7 
Ecumenical Relations Committee 
Toronto 


February 13 
Paulin Memorial, Windsor, Ontario 


February 20 
Melville, Scarborough, Ontario 
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Resa KNOCKS 


Vision2000 initiative 


inaugurates congregational change 


A congregational structure that gives the opportunity for all members to 
use their God-given gifts in ministry 


nox Church, Oakville, Ontario, re- 

cently took a notable step toward 

streamlining the life and work of 

the congregation as part of a new 
Vision2000 initiative. A statement of 
purpose developed by the congregation 
sets the framework for adjudicating all 
our ministries under Vision2000. The ini- 
tiative empowers all members to take 
responsibility for initiating new and sup- 
porting existing ministries of all sizes. 
The good news is, this individual em- 
powerment has brought an enlightened 
sense of purpose to the congregation in 
terms of members recognizing that all 
their activities are both ministry-based 
and important, regardless of scope. 

Last winter, our congregation over- 
whelmingly supported a move to a new 
structure whereby the longstanding 
session committee/board of managers 
approach, in which elders and members- 
at-large were appointed, was replaced 
with team and individual ministries 
performing within ministry clusters.” In 
essence, the session transferred responsi- 
bility for many, if not most, day-to-day 
activities within Knox to the ministry 
clusters. All members who are interested 
and/or capable are now encouraged and 
even cajoled into taking an active role in 
one or more ministries. It should be 
pointed out that, while new to Knox, 
Oakville (and, perhaps, to the church 
generally in Canada), the structure is not 
uncommon elsewhere. It follows the 
widely recognized model proposed by 
church planner Bill Easum. 

The schematic illustrates the ministry 
cluster approach in which related min- 
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istries are grouped into seven clusters. 
Each ministry cluster is led by a cluster 
coach whose role is threefold: first, to 
promote and facilitate ministry efforts 
within the cluster; second, to ensure 
good communication with other clusters; 
and, third, to be the active link back to 
session and report on the effectiveness of 
the cluster. The cluster coach is, above 
all, a leader, motivator and co-ordinator 
who is counselled not to assume direct 
responsibility for individual ministries. 


Presbyterians should note the session 
remains at the centre of the cluster struc- 
ture. This is appropriate since session 
continues to oversee and be finally ac- 
countable for all aspects of the life and 
work of the congregation. What is new is 
that session meetings have moved to a bi- 
monthly schedule and, now, have a greater 
probability of finishing on schedule! 
Much of what was previously mundane 
session business is now handled by the 
seven clusters, with the cluster coaches 


Cluster coaches at Knox 
Church, Oakville, Ont.: 
back row (L to R): 

Rev. Harry McWilliams, 
Richard Roberts; 

front row: lan Hay, 
Janette Thornton, 
Barbara Browne, 

Karen McWilliams, 

Ron Carter. 


eGartintcl 


continued 


reporting to session as required. 

Up front, we realized there 
were two major prerequisites 
to creating the clusters success- 
fully. The first was to catalogue 
accurately the existing individ- 
ual and team ministries within 
the congregation (we ended up 
with no less than 108 separate 
ministries!) and place each in 
its appropriate cluster. The sec- 
ond was to take an inventory of 
the skills and attributes of indi- 
vidual members to assist in the 
key task of recruiting members 
for specific roles. For example, since the 
role of cluster coach was obviously 
brand new and largely undefined, many 
members had difficulty visualizing 
themselves as being effective in the job. 
It was only by concentrating on the es- 
sential skills required that these seven 
positions were filled successfully. The 
skills and attributes database will con- 
tinue to assist the cluster coaches and 
others to “fit the right person to the right 


Team Ministry 


Christian 
Education 


Support 
Services 


staal) 


@ Individual Ministry 


ministry” as the new structure progresses. 

To kick off and help with communicat- 
ing this “everyone should be involved in 
ministry” initiative, the congregation was 
invited to a ministry fair as part of a wor- 
ship service at the beginning of the new 
fall season. Incidentally, the detailed 
preparation for the ministry fair proved to 
be a great example for everyone and, 
maybe, even a learning experience for the 
cluster coaches. They had to promote the 


and 


historic churches. 


* a compassionate person 
modern world 


to their full potential. 


ee ae 
Milverton Burns 


North Mornington 


This is a vibrant two-point charge with manse and two 


They are seeking a minister of strength and wisdom — 
* a preacher who interprets Scripture with the 


¢ a dynamic leader who can lead these congregations 


Is God calling you? 


@ Cluster Coach 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
Calgary, Alberta 


Seeks Two Additional Ministers 


St. Andrew’s Church, located in south Calgary, is an active, 
healthy, 700-member congregation, faithful to God’s call in a 
time of transition. We seek two additional ministers to fulfil 

a collegial ministry team of three. There will be shared 
responsibility for leading worship, providing pastoral care and 
equipping church members to live for Christ. This team needs: 


 aminister, with a minimum of 10 years experience, 
for primary leadership in administration, mission outreach, 
evangelism, and ministry to seniors and 

 aminister, with graduate to five years experience, 
for primary leadership with youth and young adults 


who will complement our existing co-minister, Marion Barclay, 


idea of the fair itself and en- 
courage the various ministry 
teams to participate, while leay- 
ing the details of the size and 
nature of the presentations to 
the imagination of the team 
leaders. That last step of “not 
doing it yourself” is difficult but 
absolutely key to the success of 
the Vision2000 initiative. 

The ministry fair was a huge 
success in attracting members 
to commit their skills and tal- 
ents to new and current min- 
istries. If this awakening is any 
indication of the quantity and quality of 
future ministry at both the individual and 
team levels, then God’s work at Knox 
Church, Oakville, is secure. It also indi- 
cates we will leap into the new millenni- 
um with a fair head of steam to deliver on 
the ambitious goals set out as a corner- 
stone to our Vision2000 Project. [4 


lan Hay and Neil Coutts are members of Knox 


Church, Oakville, Ont. 


Contact: Rev. Dr. David Thompson 
142 Ontario Street, Stratford, ON N5A 3H2 
(519) 271-0373 
E-mail: rosebury@perth.net 
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MA, M.Div., whose primary leadership is Christian Education. 


Please enquire to: The Rev. Kirk Summers 
Westminster Presbyterian Church 
290 Edgepark Boulevard NW 
Calgary, Alberta T3A 4H4 
Tel. (403) 241-1443 
E-mail: ksummers @cadvision.com 
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_ Soo ae Maer ‘ 


My dear editor: 


I wish to share some further insights 
from my pre-Christmas gift, the 1952 
(October) Presbyterian Record, that I be- 
gan to explore last month. It is a rather 
specialized interest, but I’ve never had 
much luck with tropical fish. 

In last December’s Record (I leap 
decades at a single bound and only have 
to lie down for a little), Kathy Cawsey 
linked the decline of the Sunday school 
and the absence of youth in our congre- 
gations (most of them) with our eventual 
and certain decline, if not disappearance, 
as a denomination. She is not alone in 
her fears, nor are we alone as a denom- 
ination in decline. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, George Carey, has remarked 
on an “allergy to religion” in the general 
populace of England. Given that the 
Church of England has fallen below the 
million mark in total attendance on any 
given Sunday (they have 16,000 parish 
churches), Carey has predicted the 
church there is but “one generation away 
from extinction.” 

Now there is plenty of evidence in the 
1952 Record that our burning bush once 
flamed more intensely. Vis-d-vis youth, 
there were five feature articles, four of 
which were regular departments (Youth of 
the Kingdom, Youth in the News, A Page 
for Boys and Girls, and The Family Altar) 
having to do with youth and/or the tradi- 
tional (a measure of our times is that the 
adjective is necessary) family as a unit. 

The lead article had a junior choir tour 
as its subject. About 40 young people (10 
to 15 years of age) travelled to England 
and sang for the recently crowned Eliza- 
beth II. They were from Fairbank Presby- 
terian, Toronto, which is now either 
closed or merged. 

The Youth in the News department 
carried a report on the National Young 
People’s Conference and reports from 
provincial young people’s conferences in 
Ontario and Alberta. The Ontario confer- 
ence was to be dissolved after 19 years. 
Mentioned in the dispatch from Alberta 
was the new president and future Moder- 
ator of General Assembly, Harrold Mor- 
ris. Pictured among the 17 delegates to 
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the national conference were two young 
men: Geoffrey Johnston and another for- 
mer Moderator, William Klempa, both of 
whom have recently retired from the fac- 
ulty of The Presbyterian College. 

The Family Altar had a Thanksgiving 
theme. Anticipating by decades the 
“Blue Christmas” services designed for 
people who find the Christmas season 
depressing, it dealt four-square with 
death of loved ones, the hope of heaven 
and the promise of reunion as a reason 
for thanksgiving. Heavy stuff by today’s 
standards of family-friendly material. 


sity of media today, that is not a depress- 
ing comparison; but one wonders why 
some potential advertisers seem to believe 
that, even in reduced numbers, we have 
lost our buying power. Perhaps, where 
church furnishings and clerical suppliers 
are concemed, they have lost theirs. 

Many conclusions can be drawn from 
such comparisons, but I make these. 

The intense, purposeful and generally 
successful focus on youth and young 
people in what many think of as our 
“golden years” as a denomination could 
not withstand the sweeping changes 


Church life then (1952) and now (2000) as reflected in 


the Presbyterian Record 


We were “In Search of Ministers” in 
1952 as an article by A. Ian Burnett in- 
formed the readers. He and J. Alan Munro 
travelled to the British Isles and France (!) 
on a recruitment mission after “letters and 
applications had been arriving at the 
Church Office in a steady stream, averag- 
ing latterly about ten a month.” They in- 
terviewed 54 ministers, four students and 
five catechists; 21 signed on. They had 
less luck in Belfast than in Scotland, hav- 
ing arrived in the Northern Ireland city on 
July 12th when many potential candidates 
were otherwise engaged. 

In 1952, the communicant member- 
ship stood at 179,248; in 1998, 135,958. 
Yet, every year, we receive applications 
and issue calls to ministers from other 
countries. Canadian graduates number 
less than they did in the 1950s but, gen- 
erally, more than in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. We no longer, to my know- 
ledge, make recruiting trips overseas. 

One last comparison. The 1952 Record 
had 43 paid advertisements from non- 
church advertisers. They range from “Let 
a Simpson Shopper Do Your Shopping 
For You,’ a pre-Internet service, to Tor- 
onto General Trusts offering guaranteed 
certificates at 3.5 per cent. The December 
1999 Record carried 22 ads from outside 
our own “house” but a lot more “in- 
house” and paid-for ads. Given the diver- 


(bad, mixed and good — e.g., the end of 
non-commercial Sundays, TV, increased 
opportunities for travel and leisure) in so- 
ciety that began a decade later. Though 
future leaders came from their ranks and 
were nurtured in the church, cracks were 
already beginning to appear in our solid 
assumptions. 

The “youth” have never been a “farm 
team” that automatically graduates to the 
“majors” upon reaching maturity. We 
must guard against condescension toward 
the young. That takes more than tinker- 
ing. (I wonder that we haven’t offered 
Pokemon cards for good attendance.) But 
condescension is not a failing of the old 
alone: it can cut two ways. 

Some things, despite membership de- 
cline, have improved. The church is more 
genuinely ecumenical and less bigoted, if 
only but not necessarily, because we are 
all in the same boat. It is much less insu- 
lar and has a broader world-view. 

And, perhaps, most of all, the half-a- 
glass-full mentality can see the reality of 
the “Good News” actually being news 
once again. Substance and depth, dear 
editor, not flirting and catering. 


Cheerfully, if not humorously, yours, 


[ie ody Z- 


Who Is Jesus? A Reformed View 


#4 in the series 


~ = 9 Painting by Marina Silva 


Jesus 


and the 


hen I am out and about teach- 

ing and preaching in congre- 

gations, I’m often asked: 

What does the Old Testament 
have to do with our Christian faith? It’s 
so long and difficult — do we really need 
it? Isn’t the New Testament enough for 
our faith in Jesus? 

The flippant answer (which I think 
but don’t say) is, “If we didn’t need the 
Old Testament, I’d be out of a job!” A 
short answer, which I sometimes use, is 
that we wouldn’t be here as Christians if 
it weren’t for the Old Testament. The 
longest and best answer is what follows 
in this instalment of the millennium 
series on “Who Is Jesus?” 

Jesus asked his disciples, “Who do 
you say that I am?” Believers in the 
Early Church asked, “What does it mean 
to confess ‘Jesus is Lord’?” 

For the disciples and the Early 
Church, answers to their questions came 
from the Hebrew Scriptures, what Chris- 
tians call the Old Testament. In the He- 
brew Scriptures, the believers found the 
laws, stories, psalms and prophecies 
Jesus himself knew as Scripture and 
quoted during his ministry. There, they 
found the rich heritage that allowed them 
to understand and express their beliefs 
about the astounding events of Jesus’ 
life, death and resurrection. 
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The Old Testament 
allows us to 
understand 
who Jesus is 

as well as 
the significance 
of his ministry, 
death and 
resurrection 


by Patricia Dutcher-Walls 


Old Testament 


The Hebrew Scriptures were the 
source of life and hope for God’s people, 
helping them to survive long centuries of 
exile and oppression. In the centuries of 
Persian, Greek and Roman domination 
(about 540 BC onwards), the Jews were 
oppressed in Judah and scattered 
throughout the Near East. The Scriptures 
became central to Jewish identity as they 
were edited, collected and canonized 
over the years. Judaism was a complex 
religion as various groups sought to be 
faithful to their tradition in the face of so- 
cial and political pressure. The Scriptures 
and their interpretation were topics of de- 
bate and discussion as rabbis, lawyers, 
scribes, sects, sages and common people 
sought to understand how to keep their 
identity as God’s people intact. 

While the Hebrew canon was prob- 
ably not yet closed in Jesus’ day, the 
Scriptures he knew certainly consisted of: 
the Law, the five books of Moses 

(the Torah), Genesis through Deut- 

eronomy; 
the Prophets, the “Former Prophets” or 

the historical books, like Joshua 

-through IJ Kings, and the “Latter 

Prophets” or prophetic books, like 

Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and some 

portion of the 12 minor prophets; 
the Writings, the Psalms, wisdom books 

like Proverbs and Job, and other texts. 
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Who Is Jesus? A Reformed View 


In the complex mix of Greek culture, 
Roman domination and Jewish faith in 
the first century AD, the New Testament 
writings show Jesus, the disciples and the 
Early Church joining in the swirling de- 
bates about “the law and the prophets.” 
Jesus addressed these questions from the 
standpoint of one who announced and 
brought a new revelation — the Kingdom 
of God. The Early Church used the He- 
brew Scriptures to understand and inter- 
pret who Jesus is and what his ministry, 
death and resurrection meant for them. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus 
commented on the relationship between 
the Scriptures and the Kingdom of God. 
“Do not think that I have come to abolish 
the law or the prophets; I have come not 
to abolish but to fulfil” (Matthew 5:17). 
The common witness of the New Testa- 
ment is that Jesus fulfilled the true mean- 
ing of the Scriptures. Each writer of the 
Gospels and the other New Testament 
books put his own emphasis on this wit- 
ness. But all expressed what the confes- 
sion “Jesus is Lord” meant by reference 
to the Hebrew Scriptures. 

The Gospels draw on the Hebrew 
Scriptures to explore two key topics: 


For further study 


The Unfolding Drama of the Bible by Bernhard W. Anderson (Fortress, 1988). A series of eight 
brief studies on great themes in the Bible which unfold as a drama throughout Scripture. 
Anderson illustrates the Christian conviction that Christ is the fulfilment of the drama that 
had begun in the Old Testament. Easy to read and broad in scope. 

The Bible Makes Sense by Walter Brueggemann (Saint Mary's, 1983). A little book that intro- 
duces a helpful way to read Scripture and traces themes that run throughout the Old and 


New Testaments. 


The Writings of the New Testament by Luke Timothy Johnson (Fortress, 1986). This is a more 
detailed and scholarly book, but it is clearly written and rewards careful study. Johnson 
provides a helpful guide to interpreting New Testament writings. Especially useful for the 
relationship between the Old and New Testaments are chapters 3 to 6 on Judaism and the 


Christian experience. 


The Crucified Christ in Holy Week (1986), The Adult Christ at Christmas (1988), A Risen Christ in 
Eastertime (1990) by Raymond E. Brown (Liturgical Press). These short, easy-to-read books 
focus on key sections of the gospel story. Brown is concerned to show the themes of the 
gospel and how the Gospel writers present the story as the fulfilment of the Old Testament. 


‘coming with the clouds of heaven.’” 

(Mark 14:61-62) 

Here, the Gospel contains three titles 
for Jesus, all drawn from the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The high priest uses “Mes- 
siah” or “anointed one’ (see Psalms 2:2, 
18:50 and 89:20) and “Son of the Blessed 


The Early Church professed that Jesus 
was the fulfilment of all the hopes and 
prophecies of the Hebrew Scriptures 


who Jesus is in God’s plan of salvation 
and what his ministry and preaching 
mean for life in the Kingdom. 


Jesus in God's plan 
of salvation 
One way to trace the scriptural roots 
of the Gospels concerning who Jesus is, 
is to look at the names and titles used to 
describe him. For example, at Jesus’ trial 
before the high priest: 
Again the high priest asked him, “Are 
you the Messiah, the Son of the 
Blessed One?” Jesus said, “I am; and 
‘you will see the Son of Man seated at 
the right hand of the Power’ and 
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One” or “Son of God” (see Psalm 2:7). 
Jesus frames his identity as the “Son of 
Man” using Psalm 110:1 and Daniel: 
As I watched in the night visions, I 
saw one like a son of man coming 
with the clouds of heaven. And he 
came to the Ancient One and was pre- 
sented before him. To him was given 
dominion and glory and kingship, that 
all peoples, nations and languages 
should serve him. (Daniel 7:13-14) 
The familiar story of Palm Sunday, 
when Jesus makes his triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem, contains another scriptur- 
al witness that Jesus is the long-expected 
king of David’s royal line. 


As [Jesus] rode along [on the colt], 
people kept spreading their cloaks on 
the road.... The whole multitude of 
the disciples began to praise God joy- 
fully with a loud voice for all the 
deeds of power that they had seen, 
saying, “Blessed is the king who 
comes in the name of the Lord! Peace 
in heaven, and glory in the highest 

heaven!” (Luke 19:36-38) 

Jesus’ actions in entering Jerusalem 
demonstrated for his followers the fulfil- 
ment of Zechariah’s words: “Lo, your 
king comes to you; triumphant and vic- 
torious is he, humble and riding on a 
donkey, on a colt, the foal of a donkey” 
(9:9). The Gospel writer Luke made this 
royal identity explicit at the beginning of 
his Gospel when he reported the angel 
Gabriel’s words to Mary (1:32-33): 

He will be great, and will be called 

the Son of the Most High, and the 

Lord God will give to him the throne 

of his ancestor David. He will reign 

over the house of Jacob forever, and 
of his kingdom there will be no end. 

However, Jesus’ kingship took on a 
more poignant meaning when the Gospel 
writers used another image from the He- 
brew Scriptures to express their faith 
about who Jesus is. In Isaiah’s image of 
the “suffering servant” (chapter 53), 
Jesus’ suffering and death made atone- 
ment for human sin within God’s plan of 
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saving grace. And on the cross, Jesus 
cries out the deepest lament of Psalm 22: 
“My God, my God, why have you for- 
saken me?” (Matthew 27:46). Many such 
times throughout the Gospel, Matthew 
assured his readers that Jesus’ life and 
death fulfil the Scriptures. At the point of 
his arrest, Jesus himself proclaims, “But 
all this has taken place, so that the scrip- 
tures of the prophets may be fulfilled” 
(Matthew 26:56). 


Life in the Kingdom 
The Early Church confessed Jesus as 
Lord and Saviour. They also remembered 
his teaching and preaching about how to 
live as God’s redeemed people. As the 
Gospel writers told the good news, they 
recalled that Jesus spoke of the continu- 
ing importance of “the law and the 
prophets” for how one lives. Jesus 
preached and demonstrated that the 
Scriptures were both fulfilled and given 
their deepest meaning in the Kingdom of 
God. As the law and the prophets had 
taught, a life lived in response to God’s 
saving grace must be expressed in ways 
that embody God’s compassion, right- 
eousness and will for humanity. 
Regarding the sabbath command, for 
example, Jesus demonstrated God’s 
righteousness based in a scriptural com- 
mand. He confronted the arrogance and 
authoritarianism of those who had a lot 
to lose in terms of the world’s power, 
privilege and status. 
Now he was teaching in one of the 
synagogues on the sabbath. And just 
then there appeared a woman with a 
spirit that had crippled her for eight- 
een years.... When Jesus saw her, he 
called her over and said, “Woman, 
you are set free from your ailment.”... 
But the leader of the synagogue [was] 
indignant because Jesus had cured on 
the sabbath.... But the Lord answered 
him and said, “You hypocrites! Does 
not each of you on the sabbath untie 
his ox or his donkey from the manger, 
and lead it away to give it water? And 
ought not this woman ... be set free 
from this bondage on the sabbath 
day?” (Luke 13:10-17, excerpts) 
The interpretation of the sabbath com- 
mandment was an issue in Jewish com- 
munities of Jesus’ day because all Jews 
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Jesus Through The Centu 
Jesus, the rabbi 


David J. Goa 


Hillel says:“Be among the disciples of Aaron, loving peace and pursuing 


peace, loving people and bringing them closer to the Torah.” 
— Pirkei Avot, 1:12 


he Gospel accounts show us Jesus was a novel interpreter of the Hebrew Bible and offered a 

fresh approach to the truth of faith in the Creator of all that is. Far from placing Jesus outside 

the Jewish community, we must see these facts as seeding him within the religious culture 
of the time. It was a period of widely divergent opinion and intense debate among groups of 
rabbis. Jesus engaged in these discussions through the rabbinical style of rhetorical question and 
parable (mashal). Indeed, in the Gospels, we find an observant Jew and a skilled rabbi in the per- 
son of Jesus. These truths in mind, we begin to see that Jesus lived in his world as a rabbi but lives 
in the Christian world’s memory as divine. E& 
David J. Goa is curator of folklife, Provincial Museum of Alberta, and teaches at Saint 
Stephen’s College, University of Alberta. He is the curator of Anno Domini: Jesus Through 


the Centuries, a major international exhibition opening October 7, 2000. The virtual edition 
of Anno Domini can be found at www.chin.gc.ca/annodomini. 
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Twelve-year-old Jesus in the Temple. Coloured lithograph. 
© The Provincial Museum of Alberta. PMA:J99.1527. The rabbis are astonished 
by 12-year-old Jesus’ remarkable understanding of the Jewish tradition. 


Who Is Jesus? A Reformed View 


Illustration by Jeff Kelly, 9 
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understood the sabbath to be one of the 
most important marks of their faith. Dur- 
ing his ministry, Jesus acted and healed 
on the sabbath, showing how compas- 
sion and life-giving actions fulfil the true, 
liberating meaning of the sabbath com- 
mand. While ordinary Jews might have 
accepted Jesus’ words, his actions chal- 
lenged Jewish interpreters and leaders 
who placed a higher value on their au- 
thority over the law than on the law’s ex- 
pression of God’s gracious will. 

Jesus insisted a true fulfilment of the 
commandments of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures expressed God’s righteousness — a 
righteousness that goes beyond the 
words of the law to the inner meaning of 
the law. In the Sermon on the Mount, 
Jesus gave a series of illustrations that all 
start with “You have heard that it was 
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said ... ” and continue with his reinter- 

pretation of a commandment. 
You have heard that is was said to 
those of ancient times, “You shall not 
murder,” and “whoever murders shall 
be liable to judgment.” But I say to 
you that if you are angry with a 
brother or sister, you will be liable to 
the council; and if you say, “You 
fool,” you will be liable to the hell of 
fire. (Matthew 5: 21-22) 

You have heard that it was said, 

“An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth.” But I say to you, Do not resist 
an evildoer. But if anyone strikes you 
on the right cheek, turn the other also. 
(Matthew 5: 38-39) 

In dramatic language, Jesus conveyed the 

Kingdom’s demands for righteousness. 

He deepened the commandments as he 


communicated the radical demands of 
the Kingdom for living according to 
God’s will. 

Jesus also used the Hebrew Scriptures 
to summarize God’s righteousness for all 
who would be his followers. In doing so, 
he extended the community boundaries 
of God’s people. 

One of the scribes came near and ... 

asked him, “Which commandment is 

the first of all?” Jesus answered, “The 
first is, ‘Hear, O Israel: the Lord our 

God, the Lord is one; you shall love 

the Lord your God with all your heart, 

and with all your soul, and with all 
your mind, and with all your 
strength.’ The second is this, ‘You 
shall love your neighbour as your- 

self”” (Mark 12:28-31) 

Jesus’ response drew on a significant 
passage from Deuteronomy (6:4-5) and a 
verse from Leviticus (19:18). His re- 
sponse summarized the law in a way the 
rabbis and Jews of his day would have 
understood. However, in Luke’s version 
of the great commandment (10:25-37), 
Jesus was asked a further question: Who 
is my neighbour? To whom is God’s love 
to be extended? In the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, Jesus showed that the 
righteousness God’s people are to live 
out does not stop at the convenient 
boundaries of our own “group.” 

Jesus’ teaching, preaching, acts of 
healing and confrontations all dem- 
onstrated that God’s righteousness, as it 
had first been expressed in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, would be fulfilled and deep- 
ened in the Kingdom. Sometimes, he 
confronted people, especially the power- 
ful who felt secure in their position or 
wealth, with their arrogance and 
hypocrisy. Always, he demonstrated the 
radical depth of commitment to God and 
God alone that the Kingdom demanded. 

The Early Church professed that 
Jesus was the fulfilment of all the hopes 
and prophecies of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
They found in those Scriptures the tradi- 
tions and texts that helped them express 
their faith in who Jesus is and what the 
Kingdom he preached required of his 
followers. And they confessed that God 
had brought those Scriptures to full real- 
ization in the life, death and resurrection 
of Jesus, the Christ. 
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#4 in the series 


The Old Testament has everything to 
do with the Christian faith! The revela- 
tion of God’s will and righteousness, the 
sure and unbreakable promises to God’s 
people, the history, poetry, prophecies 
and wisdom concerning God’s grace, 
justice and steadfast love — all this is the 
rich heritage and tradition of the Old Tes- 
tament. Jesus depended on the Old Testa- 
ment because it was the faith of his 
ancestors, the root of his identity and the 
source of his teachings. Those who con- 


itage of the Old Testament. We continue 
to depend on it to give us our roots, to 
ground our identity as God’s people, and 
to help us express our faith in Jesus. 8 


Patricia Dutcher-Walls is professor of Hebrew 
Scripture and the Old Testament, Knox 
College, Toronto. 


Next month: 


“Jesus and the Cross. 
The meaning of salvation” 


SYNOD of ALBERTA 
and the NORTHWEST 
seeks a 
DIRECTOR OF REGIONAL MINISTRIES 
accountable to Synod through its 
Regional Staffing Council 


supporting congregations and leaders 
in ministry 

co-ordinating resources 

encouraging good communication 
between Synod/WMS Synodical and 


congregations 
Lay or Clergy — combination of education and 


experience will be considered 
Successful candidate will be self-motivated, 


fess Christ are the heirs of the living her- 


flexible, a general practitioner, a team-player 


Apply by February 29, 2000, to 
Convener of Regional Staffing Council 
R. (Bob) Cruickshank, 400 Midpark Blvd. SE 
Calgary, Alberta T2X 2K4 
Fax: (403) 256-8030 


Questions for discussion 


1. Trace how Jesus’ ministry and teachings build on and fulfil Old Testament themes. The 
cornerstone of Israel's faith, its most basic confession, is that the Lord alone is God. Because 
the Lord is a gracious and merciful God who saved the people, he claims the people's com- 
plete allegiance and loyalty. For God's people, there are to be no rivals — no other gods, no y 
divided loyalties, Gallaway and Associates 

Look at some passages that show Jesus’ message about how important it is to know Is your church planning 
and understand this Old Testament confession that the Lord alone is God. . ° 

Read Matthew 6:19-21, 24, part of Jesus’ teaching in the Sermon on the Mount. : 

Read Mark 10:17-27, the story of the rich man. 

Read Luke 4:5-8, a section of the story about Jesus’ temptation in the wilderness. 

For each passage, ask these questions: What are the rivals to God in this story? Who or 
what would claim a person’s allegiance? What is Jesus’ response each time? Your answers 
to these questions can lead you to see the depth of commitment to God that Jesus 
preached as he proclaimed the Kingdom of God. 


a capital campaign? 
an annual stewardship 
campaign? 
* aplanned giving campaign? 
* a fund-raising study? 
Gallaway and Associates, 
successful fund-raising consultants, 
will guide your church to its 
campaign goals. 
For more information, 


2. Trace the theme of sabbath based in the Ten Commandments. Read Deuteronomy 5:12-15, call 1-905-934-5096. 


Exodus 23:10-11, Leviticus 25:1-12 and Deuteronomy 15:1-18. The command to keep the 
sabbath holy portrays a fundamental conviction that everyone in the community, from 
greatest to least, is to be cared for. Just as God acted and acts to save the weakest, so God's 
people should care for and seek the redemption of the weakest and most vulnerable. This 
“sabbatical principle” of redemption and release for the weakest is based in God's gracious 
nature and compassion. 

In addition to the passage in the article, read other stories about how Jesus lived out 
the sabbath. Look at Mark 2:23-28, Mark 3:1-6 and Luke 14:1-6. What things are more 
important than stopping work on the sabbath? How does the good news of the Kingdom 
fulfil the sabbath commandment? 

Jesus’ fulfilment of the sabbath went even deeper than these stories indicate, defining 
his whole ministry and mission as God’s son. Read Luke 4:16-21 and Isaiah 61:1-4. Notice 
the sabbatical principle behind the words of Isaiah that Jesus quotes. How did Jesus define 
his mission as the one who announces and brings the Kingdom of God? 


REAL ESTATE PLANNING 55+ 


Thinking about your next move? 
Don’t know where to start? 
Start with me! 


* Solutions for lifestyle changes 
and retirement living 
* Condominiums, apartments, seniors 
residences or adult lifestyle communities 
* Call today to arrange for a free, 
no obligation, in-home consultation. 


# 


John Crawford, ™.A. 
Presbyterian Elder 
Greater Toronto Sales Representative 
The Answer To All Your Real Estate Needs 


(416) 424-4900 
1111101 


ROYAL LEPAGE 
SS 1110000010 


Royal LePage R.E.S. Ltd., Broker 


3, The Gospel of Matthew takes great care to show how Jesus’ ministry, life, death and resurrec- 
tion fulfil the Hebrew Scriptures. This Gospel often uses a phrase like “this was to fulfil what 
had been spoken by the prophets.” Using an annotated Bible, read through Matthew. Look up 
the Old Testament references as they are mentioned. What things does Matthew highlight as 
being fulfilled in Jesus? Are these references to fulfilment grouped in any particular stories or 
sections of the Gospel? What do these references add to our understanding of Jesus? 
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Year Two of the Jubilee initiative focuses on the need to redistribute wealth among neighbours 


The feeding of the 


by Erin Crisfield 


gathering around a central table 

covered with brightly coloured 

cloth, flowers and candles. Women 

and men from 10 provinces and 
seven denominations committed to learn- 
ing together and bringing the call of Ju- 
bilee to our denominations, communities 
and congregations. This was the scene at 
Anglican Church House in Toronto on a 
beautiful September weekend. We came 
together to share stories and hear updates 
from the first year of the Jubilee initiative, 
to study Scripture and resources for the 
second year of the campaign, and to pre- 
pare to continue the work at home. We be- 
gan the weekend with worship — sharing 
Scripture, song and prayer to remember 
that God is both compassionate and pas- 
sionate about justice and that God’s 
people are called to be the same. 


Renewing 

Imagine a human chain of 50,000 
people encircling the meeting place of 
some of the world’s most powerful lead- 
ers. Imagine a petition carrying the sig- 
natures of 17 million people from around 
the world. This was the culmination of 
the Jubilee 2000 campaign to call world 
leaders to cancel or annul the debts of the 
world’s poorest countries. This was the 
scene at the G-7 summit in Cologne, 
Germany, in June 1999. 

The G-7 leaders responded by agree- 
ing to cancel less than half the debt of the 
world’s poorest countries, debt that is not 
now being serviced. This means debt 
payments will, in most cases, not de- 
crease and no new money will be avail- 
able in these struggling countries for 
health care, education and growing food 
crops. The G-7 response was not a Ju- 
bilee but, for many of these leaders, it 
was a recognition of the strength and ur- 
gency of this global movement. There is 
hope yet for Jubilee if we continue to re- 
new the call for debt relief. 
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Luke 4:18-19 is a call to release cap- 
tives, free the oppressed and bring good 
news to the poor. People who must grow 
crops for export rather than food for their 
families are captives. Those who do not 
have access to clean water, basic medical 
care or education are oppressed. The 
Canadian Ecumenical Jubilee Initiative 
reminds us that, “in the languages of 
morality and justice, [these debts] are 
‘unpayable.’” Debts should not have to 
be paid when they were accepted and 
spent unwisely by dictatorships, when 
they have already been paid many times 
over in interest, when payment would 
cause undue hardship. We have not 
brought good news to the poor until we 
address the hardship caused by debt. In 
order to fulfil the call in Luke 4, we can 
continue to educate ourselves about debt 


Jubilee resources: 

* The Pledge — contains everything you 
need to get started on the three-step 
process to becoming a Jubilee community 

* Activity poster — a poster for each year 
of Jubilee with activities for learning and 
acting on the back 

* Sharing the Wealth: Educating for Jubilee 
(Year Two leadership guide) — contains 
workshops, worship, children’s program- 
ming, games, articles and more on the 
theme of redistribution of wealth 

* Sounding the Trumpet: Educating for 
Jubilee (Year One leadership guide) — 
contains a variety of materials introduc- 
ing the biblical concept of Jubilee and 
exploring the issue of debt 

* Proclaim Jubilee by Maria Harris — a 
provocative and informative study of Ju- 
bilee and all of its teachings with ques- 
tions for reflection and discussion at the 
end of each chapter 

* Holy Time: Seven Seasons of Jubilee — a 
book of reflections and worship materials 

¢ Contact any of the workshop partici- 
pants through Gail Turner, program 
assistant, Justice Ministries. 

Jubilee posters and pledges are available 

from Justice Ministries. All other materials 

from The Book Room. Contact all the above 
at 1-800-619-7301. 


SIX 


issues and encourage the Canadian gov- 
ernment to set an example by keeping 
promises already made. We can keep the 
problem of debt in mind as we begin to 
explore the theme of the second year of 
Jubilee: redistribution of wealth. 


Learning 

Picture this: two people at the Jubilee 
workshop standing side by side in the 
centre of our gathering. One represents 
the poorest 20 per cent of the world’s 
population and the other represents the 
richest 20 per cent. The person represent- 
ing the rich takes 30 steps away from the 
person representing the poorest. In 1960, 
the income gap between the richest and 
the poorest 20 per cent in the world was 
a ratio of 30:1. Then the person repre- 
senting the rich takes another 44 steps 
away from the poor, showing that, by 
1997, the gap between rich and poor had 
grown to a ratio of 74:1. 

Jubilee teachings are found through- 
out Scripture, with Leviticus 25 being the 
chapter of the Bible that speaks most dir- 
ectly about Jubilee and how it should be 
practised. The original owners of land 
will have it returned to them in the year 
of Jubilee. Everything that has been ac- 
cumulated by the few is redistributed to 
the many. The Canadian Ecumenical 
Jubilee Initiative leadership guide for this 
year states: “There was a recognition that 
community and right relations between 
people could not be sustained if there 
were huge disparities in wealth ...” 

In our time, we are seeing the gap be- 
tween the rich and poor increase at alarm- 
ing rates. Even in our own country, fewer 
people control more of the wealth and the 
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poorest 20 per cent have had their market 
income cut in half. This kind of inequal- 
ity of wealth between individuals and be- 
tween countries cannot be what God has 
in mind for us. Right relationship is found 
when all have enough to meet basic 
needs, when all have a voice as citizens in 


invited to become a Jubilee people. The 
main tool for doing this is the Jubilee 
pledge: ‘“‘a three-step process to help 
churches and local groups declare them- 
selves Jubilee communities.” The pledge 
process begins by studying what it means 
to declare ourselves a Jubilee community. 


billion 


the world, when all are included in dia- 
logue that aims to right existing wrongs. 
As busy and overwhelmed but caring in- 
dividuals and communities, how can we 
find ways to develop right relationships? 


Responding 

Imagine a congregation where the 
youth group has organized with other 
church youth groups to cook and serve at 
the local soup kitchen one evening a 
week. Where men and women are gath- 
ering to learn about the causes of child 
poverty in Canada and to find ways of 
encouraging our government to act. 
Where the children of the church are 
learning about children in Cuba and say- 
ing money to help children there buy 
books. This is a Jubilee congregation. 
This congregation has pledged to re- 
spond to God’s call to Jubilee by ad- 
dressing redistribution of wealth through 
studying together, working on commun- 
ity projects and supporting national and 
international programs. 

Deuteronomy 15:7-11 states how we 
are to respond to those in need in our com- 
munities, in our land and in our world. 
The concept of neighbour is used to en- 
courage the reader to be giving, generous 
and open with others. We are instructed 
“« .. do not be hard-hearted or tight-fisted 
toward your needy neighbour. You should 
rather open your hand, willingly lending 
enough to meet the need, whatever it may 
be.” In a world where there are so many 
needy neighbours, we are called to open 
our hands and respond in love. 

In the second year of the Jubilee initia- 
tive, a year focusing on the need to redis- 
tribute wealth among neighbours, we are 
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Then, the group explores ways to live out 
Jubilee in its community. Finally, the 
group chooses ways to live out Jubilee in 
Canada and in the world. Throughout the 
process, participants combine learning 
with action, and information is provided 
to guide these activities. The Canadian 


Ecumenical Jubilee Initiative and Justice 
Ministries at the Presbyterian Church of- 
fices have provided many resources for 
use in exploring Jubilee. 


Going out 

At the end of our weekend together in 
September, we gathered again in worship 
— sharing Scripture, song and prayer. We 
heard the words of Luke calling us to be 
the salt of the earth. We sang a song of 
hope from Latin America. We were 
blessed and empowered through prayer to 
go out into the world to be a Jubilee 
people. According to author Maria Harris, 
being a Jubilee people means this: ““What- 
ever we do and whoever we are, we are on 
a path toward repairing the world to- 
gether.” As the people of God, you are 
also invited to be a Jubilee people! 


Erin Crisfield is the educational consultant for 
the Synod of Southwestern Ontario. 


Art by Carolina Echeverria 


Journeying together 


by Gordon Beardy 


toward whol 


Bishop Gordon Beardy, who attended Cecilia Jeffrey Indian 
Residential School, spoke to the 125th General Assembly in June 1999 
about past wrongs and about walking together toward wholeness 


was raised in the small northwestern Ontario 

community of Bearskin Lake. This OjiCree 

community is approximately 390 kilometres 

north of Sioux Lookout. It is here that my dad 

carried out his traditional livelihood of hunting, 
trapping and fishing. My parents spoke only their 
native language (OjiCree), and I was only exposed 
to the OjiCree people. My early childhood was 
spent playing with friends — running with them, 
laughing, hunting and talking about life as we 
knew it and what we envisioned it could be. 

My father and mother told me about my grand- 
father who had signed a treaty with the white 
people (the government). This agreement was 
about the use of the land we lived on. Its intention 
was to share the land and its resources, and to live 
in peace with other people (who were unknown to 
me). They also told me about my grandfather’s 
dream that one of his grandchildren would become 
a leader for the community. 

They passed Christian and traditional teachings 
and values on to me: to respect myself, others of 
different colours and races and languages as well 
as the Creator’s creation. I also heard about chil- 
dren taken from the community to attend school 
somewhere else, even though we had a day school 
in the community during the summer months. 

When I was five years old, I had a dream about 
angels taking me to a church. When I was born, 
my mother also had a dream that I would some day 
become a leader in the church. 

When I was about 10, I was sent away to school 
in Kenora, Ontario, where I attended the Cecilia 
Jeffrey Indian Residential School. I still remember 
the day vividly — looking back toward home mile 
after mile, not knowing where I was going. 

I clearly remember the many nights I went to 
bed crying at Cecilia Jeffrey School. I was lonely, 
afraid and feeling no sense of security because my 
parents and friends were not there. I remember 
turning on the water tap one day. I poked my finger 
into the faucet, wondering where all the water 


came from. I was called to the office and told I was 
not to do that. I was called to the office again when 
I was caught speaking my language. My language 
was forbidden here, they told me. In my young 
mind, I could not comprehend this. Why could I 
not be myself as my parents had taught me to be? I 
felt that being an Indian was not important. I also 
remember a lot of shameful things that happened 
there to my friends, close friends who live in the 
northern communities today. 

By the time I was 11, I had built up so much re- 
sentment and anger inside I vowed I would make 
every white person pay for this every chance I got. 
My self-esteem, my spirit, became weak to the 
point of brokenness. I had to get away. 

I ran away from school with three friends. We 
walked for two nights without food to Redditt. I re- 
member walking by night, hiding by day and being 
very hungry. Tiredness finally overcame me. I fell 
down and went to sleep where I lay. And I lost 
track of my friends. 

When I awoke, I hid in a dark corner of 
the train station. I sat there waiting, not caring 
where I would go or if I would die. This was the 
lowest point in my life. Imagine, a boy of 11 want- 
ing to die. 

As I sat at the station in the dark, a little dog 
came up to me and barked. Then, a white woman 
enquired, “Can I help you?” I gave her a look that 
said, “Leave me alone.” She pointed to where she 
lived and said I was welcome to come to her 
house. My hunger got the best of me; so, later, I 
went to her house and knocked on her door. She 
invited me in, and said to her husband, “This is the 
boy I was telling you about.” 

I entered her home reluctantly, cautious and sus- 
picious. I ate a sandwich and went to bed. For two 
days, I stayed with her, watching her knit and wait- 
ing for her son to come home from school to play. I 
couldn’t figure out why she hadn’t called the cops 
to take me back to the school. Finally, I asked her if 
she knew I had run away from the Cecilia Jeffrey 
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School. She said she knew, but wanted to 
know why I had run away. 

Her question “why” has stayed with 
me to this day. It meant another person, 
a white person, cared enough about me 
to ask why. I said, “Your people are all 
mean.” 

“No, not all of them,” she replied. She 
said she would accompany me back to 
the school. Not only did she do that, but 
she also spoke with the principal so I 
wouldn’t be punished for running away. 
She instilled in me some sense of trust 
that enabled me to hang in until the end 
of the school year. 

When I returned home that summer, I 
pleaded, “Please, Dad, don’t send me 
back.” My older brother, who had attend- 
ed residential school, knew why I didn’t 
want to go back and spoke up for me. I 
never returned to the school. 

To this day, I have not returned to 
school. I have always felt a lack of trust 
in institutions. I returned to the land with 
my dad and lived the traditional way of 
life. I didn’t speak English again until I 
was 25 years old. I became a leader in the 
community as a councillor and as chief. I 
have always striven to help young people 


Journey to Wholeness 
(a fund to assist with the emotional, physical and 
spiritual healing of First Nations) 


Who can submit projects? 

Groups or individuals with historical connec- 
tions with the residential schools operated 
by The Presbyterian Church in Canada (Birtle, 
Manitoba, or Cecilia Jeffrey, Kenora, Ontario) 


What projects are eligible? 
Projects supporting healing circles, forums 
for listening, pastoral gatherings, initiatives 
that support training and professional de- 
velopment, opportunities for cross-cultural 
training/experiences, and others. 


How can applications be made? 
For application forms and complete terms 
of reference, please contact: 


The Convener 

The Spending Fund Committee 

Journey to Wholeness Fund 

c/o 50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, ON M3C 1J7 
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and to instil good values for a better life. 

My calling to enter the ministry came 
when I was 36 years old through my 
mother’s urging because of her dream. 
After three years studying, I was or- 
dained. I accepted ordination, believing 
in my heart that I would always serve my 
native people. 

One day, however, the bishop asked 
me to speak to the churches in the south- 
ern part of the diocese. This request 
reawakened the resentment I still carried 
in my heart toward white people. I felt 
like a modern-day Jonah. Why should I 
speak with people who are my enemies? 
Then, in a dream, I heard the words, 
“God loves your people and he loves the 
others just as much.” 

I knew I had to deal with my anger 
and resentment. I must purge the seeds of 
anger that were planted in me while I 
was at the residential school. I remember 
grieving and asking God to set aside my 
thoughts of revenge, to lead me, to guide 
me, to be the Lord of my life. 

Two things came to mind. First, the 
woman in Redditt who cared for me and 
who had planted a good seed of hope in 
my life. Despite the abuses, we can re- 
spond with a compassionate and kind 
heart to the victims who carry the legacy 
of residential schools. Secondly, I under- 
stood that God loves each of us and 
wants us to come together to address the 
past mistakes and right the wrongs. We 
cannot repeat these wrongs if we want a 
brighter future. 

I had mixed emotions about address- 
ing the General Assembly. One side of 
me told me to run. This is the first time I 
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have met the people who ran the Cecilia 
Jeffrey Indian Residential School. The 
other side of me said it is time to come to 
meet you and to speak about hope — 
walking together, grieving and healing to- 
gether, and journeying together toward 
wholeness. Personally, I do not believe 
litigation is the answer to past wrongs. It 
only creates more mistrust of one another 
and will not bring reconciliation or heal- 
ing to our relationships that the Creator 
calls us to through his Son, Jesus Christ. 

I am pleased and encouraged by the 
Presbyterian Church’s response and com- 
mitment to the healing for former stu- 
dents of residential schools and by your 
Journey to Wholeness, Reconciliation 
and Healing Fund. I have come to say, 
yes, forgiveness leads us to peace within 
ourselves. Forgiveness also teaches us to 
become peaceful. Forgiveness instils new 
hope in us and a new sense of direction, a 
new sense of journeying together. 

Though it is difficult for me, I have 
come because I want to forgive you and 
to continue to work with you in ways 
that will bring healing for both of our na- 
tions. I extend my hand to those who 
meant well and grieve today. Both of our 
peoples need healing. I extend my hand 
to you so that we might journey together. 

My hope is that we will journey to- 
gether. We will struggle sometimes but, 
by the grace of God and his Son, we will 
overcome. [3 


Gordon Beardy is the Anglican bishop of the 
Diocese of Keewatin. He is the first aboriginal 
bishop of the Anglican Church of Canada. He 
is the spiritual leader of 50 parishes scattered 
over two million square kilometres. 
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Through the century 


ith th 
1 900 The editor, Ephraim Scott, wel- 
comes the new year as the one to 


close a century and “the most notable that the 
world has seen since the first year of the Christian 
era.” @ The church is asked to respond to a “sore” 
famine in Central India. @ The March Record notes 


that, “in the sacred cause of liberty, in defence of Individual Communion Cups 


the invaded Empire, some of our own have fallen 
{in South Africa].” @ Issues are filled with stories 
from our missionaries in the Yukon. @ Missionaries 
leave China in the wake of the Boxer Rebellion. 


1 90 1 The editor 
welcomes 


the new century noting 
that “most demonstra- 


In each issue 
for the next 

10 months, we 
will highlight 


ie 


one decade tions look upwards, with 

gratitude to God for what 
from the 20th He has done, and more or 
century as less of purpose and re- 


solve as to what we will 
do for Him in our share of 
the century to come.” @ P 
James Robertson, superin- on COM 


reflected in the 
pages of the 


° MEUONION CUP CO. 
Presbyterian tendent of Western mis- 
Record sions, pleads for more recruits “so that 40-50 new missions 


can be started each year.” @ One of the world’s great mis- 
sionaries, George Leslie Mackay of Taiwan, dies. ® Ralph 
Connor publishes The Man from Glengarry. @ The editor 
reflects on King Edward VII's visit to Canada, the first royal 
visit since 1860. @ In the West, churches were built in Ed- 
monton ($18,000), Medicine Hat ($12,000) and Manitou 
($7,000) as well as in Dawson and Rat Portage. 


1 90 The church reports 213,671 members. @ The Twentieth Century Fund, es- 

tablished to raise a million dollars to reduce church debts and support the 
educational and missionary work of the church, concludes a year late. @ James Robertson 
dies suddenly on January 3 after 20 years as superintendent of home missions in Manitoba 
and the Northwest. The Record praises him for his energy, endurance, enthusiasm and ver- 
satility. ® Jonathan Goforth returns to his work in China and sends regular reports of 
progress to the Record. ® Regular articles appear regarding “the Mormon menace” to 
Canada. @ Manitoba College was given permission to offer a special course for men who 
may be ordained as “minister evangelists.” This shortcut to the ministry is to be tried for 
seven years, ® The federal government gives the provinces the right to introduce prohibi- 
tion if they so desire. The Record supports the church's call for prohibition. 
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Record 


1903 A long debate 
had occurred at 


the previous Assembly over 
whether individual cups for Com- 
munion should be allowed. This 
had been instituted by Zion 
Church in Charlottetown and ap- 
pealed up through the courts of 
the church to the General Assem- 
bly.“The wee bit cuppies and the 
still small microbes,” the editor 
noted, “stirred up quite a breeze.” 
Among the reasons offered for 
the use of the individual cup was 
the uncleanliness of the common 
cup “through which moustaches 
of all grades of cleanliness have 
trailed.” In consideration for two 
retired ministers over 80 who had 
travelled all the way from the 
Maritimes to Toronto “to support 
the good old way,” the issue was 
given to a committee. In 1903, the 
Assembly approved the liberty to 
use the individual cups as con- 
gregations wished. ® The Record 
reported the death of Pope Leo 
XIll describing him as “an accom- 
plished scholar and able adminis- 
trator.” ® A two-day debate in 
Assembly over whether Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario, 
should break its ties with the 
church went unresolved and was 
given to a committee. 
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1 906 The Record reports 
on two incidents in 


which French Presbyterians from 
Montreal were driven out of halls 
they had rented for worship. The 
magazine blames the Toronto Globe 
for much of this as the result of an 
editorial suggesting the cessation of 
evangelism in Quebec. @ Five hun- 
dred and twenty diplomas were is- 
sued to sabbath school scholars who 
had repeated the whole of the Short- 
er Catechism in one sitting. @ Two 


oe 


Union Committee 


Photo courtesy of Presbyterian Churct 


1 90 4 The General Assembly ap- great tragedies evoke comment from 
points a committee to con- the editor: the eruption of Mount 

fer with the Methodists and other churches 1 905 Sir Sandford Flem- Vesuvius in Italy and the destruction 
“in order to ascertain the practicability of a ing, an elder from of San Francisco by earthquake and 
union with these bodies.” Committees from Montreal who had mapped out the fire. @ The General Assembly meets 
these two bodies plus the Congregational- route for the transcontinental railway, in London, Ontario. The editor com- 
ists hold their first meeting in December. @ was now serving as chancellor of ments on the beauty and prosperity 
A snow blockade all over Canada at the Queen's University in Kingston. of the city but also on its 27 cigar fac- 
beginning of the year has a negative effect Mission activity continued in three tories. Debate over possible union 
on “contributions to the schemes of our areas of Korea — Wonsan, Song Chin with the Methodists and Congrega- 


and Ham Heung. @ In May, the 
church celebrated the 400th anniver- 
sary of the birth of John Knox. 


Church.” @ Principal Caven of Knox College tionalists filled three sessions. 
dies in December. He was described by the 
editor as one who threw his energies “into 
the great moral questions of the day, such 


as Temperance, Sabbath Observance, Civil 


and Religious Liberty.” 1 909 A National Missionary Congress is held 
in Toronto in April. Four thousand at- 


tend from all Protestant denominations. @ The Joint 


1 90 7 Throughout the decade, regular reports of the Committee on Union presents a 19-article statement of 
mission activity of the church appear in the agreed upon doctrine to the Assembly which was sent 

Record’s pages from such as: John Morton in Trinidad, to congregations for their consideration. ® Dr. C. W. 
Jonathan Goforth in China, John Pringle in the Yukon, John Gordon (Ralph Connor) presented the first report of the 
Buchanan in India, and from the New Hebrides, British Guiana, Committee on Evangelism. His remarks contained the 
Formosa and all parts of Canada. ® The question of whether following: “The Church that ceases to be evangelistic 
the church should have an order of deaconesses set apart for ceases to be Christian. The congregation 
church and Christian work was discussed by the Assembly. The from which the spirit of evangelism 
debate on church union went far into the last night of Assem- has died, thereby demonstrates 


bly, some arguing that negotia- its need to be evangel- 
tion should not proceed further 1 908 A new Presbyterian ized.” Various cele- 


until the people had been asked college on the Pacific —_ brations were held to 


whether or not they were in Coast begins operations to train stu- = mark the 400 years 
favour. @ The Record wades into dents in the summer so they will be _ since the birth of John 
“the race problem in British Co- _ free for home mission work in the win- Calvin, including a 


lumbia.” Japanese immigrants _ ter when “men are so hard to get." — nine-day celebration 
were streaming into the province. | The Committee on Moral and Social Re- _in Geneva. 
While insisting that whomever _ form made its first report to the Assem- 
Canada allows into the country _ bly. The editor notes that the annual 
must “receive justice and fair | debate on Union filled the usual space 


play,” the editor contends the but “lacks novelty, nearly everything 


question of which race shalldom- _ has been repeatedly said that can be 

inate in Canada is also important. said.” The Assembly established an or- 
der of deaconesses who will be trained Dr. C.W. Gordon 
in the Ewart Training Home, Toronto. (Ralph Connor) 


Photo courtesy of Presbyterian € 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
Millennium / 125th / Jubilee 


Rt. Rev. Andrew Hutchison, Bishop of Montreal, Rev. Kate 
Jordan, moderator of the Presbytery of Montreal, and Rev. 
Father Anthony Gabriel, St. George’s Orthodox Church, are 
pictured prior to an ecumenical, bilingual youth service in St. 
James the Apostle Church, Montreal, to celebrate the Jubilee. 
(Absent when the photo was taken, Cardinal Jean-Claude 
Turcotte.) Several hundred young people attended. Marie-Eve 
Vidal of Eglise St-Luc, In Sun Wo of Chambit Presbyterian 
Church and Rey. Kate Jordan took part in the service which 
preceded carol singing in one of the main downtown streets. 


Canadian Museum of Civilization 

The Canadian Museum of Civilization in Hull, Quebec, is 
marking the year 2000 with a new exhibition, Under the Sign of 
the Cross: Creative Expressions of Christianity in Canada, on 
display November 5, 1999, to March 18, 2001. The exhibition 
has been laid out in the Arts and Traditions Hall in the form of 
across. Its nine galleries group objects according to themes: the 
visual aspect of God, the aural aspect of God and the written 
aspect of God. All of these are explored in a rich and atmos- 
pheric décor. 

Christianity also exists in our culture through music, repre- 
sented in the exhibition by a Canadian-made church organ on 
loan from Carleton University. The organ will be used at sev- 
eral recitals to be held in the exhibition. Visitors can also 
sample the diversity of Christian music by listening at audio 
booths to Gregorian chant, folk music, gospel music and more. 


Once in a millennium 
Churches in southern Saskatchewan are joining in a common 
celebration on June 10, 2000, in Regina. The theme, “Renew- 
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ing the Face of the Earth — A New Beginning,’ will be cele- 
brated with a Pentecost festival and a service of witness. Pro- 
ceeding the festival will be a March for Jesus. For information, 
contact: Rev. Yme Woensdregt (306) 522-9571. 


Calling all quilters 

Individuals and groups are invited to create small wall- 
hangings, banners or larger submissions for the Celebrate! Mil- 
lennium Quilting Exhibit at the General Assembly in Hamilton, 
Ontario, in June 2000. The theme of the exhibit incorporates 
any aspect of personal or corporate faith or vision of Christian- 
ity as we enter the new millennium. The work does not have to 
be new. Any piece, such as congregational quilts that have been 
part of a faith journey, would add a special dimension to the 
exhibit. Brochures and information are available. Contact: 
Sheila Kirkland, co-ordinator of Quilting Project, 431 Oakside 
Circle SW, Calgary, AB T2V 4V3; phone (403) 281-6606; 
fax (403) 255-1302. 


T-shirts help finance Celebrate! event 

St. Mark’s, Moose Jaw, and Knox, Briercrest, in Saskatchewan 
have planned many events including a music night, youth mis- 
sion, home-coming and banner-making. To finance these activi- 
ties, they have been selling Celebrate! T-shirts, reported to be 
worn now by most Presbyterians in Saskatchewan. [9 


2 Z a Saad 2 
Wearing Celebrate! 125 T-shirts at the Vacation Bible School in 
Briercrest, Sask., are: (back row, L to R) Gail Duncan, Ben Song, 
Jean Cameron; (front row) Camille Hominuk, Stewart Evens, 
Debbie Song, Rachel Steinhoff and Leah Cameron. 
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A brief introduction to 


the nominees 
for Moderator of the 
126th General Assembly 


On Sunday, June 4, 2000, the 126th General Assembly will open in Hamilton, Ontario, ready to add its wisdom to the 

21st century. At that time, a new Moderator will be elected. The six nominees come from both coasts and points in between. 
Each has been nominated by at least two presbyteries. Voting to choose a moderator-designate takes place prior to the 
Assembly by all members of presbyteries across the country, and the result will be made known on April 3. 


Cameron Brett 


ameron Brett approach- 

es his nomination for 

Moderator with a com- 
bination of surprise and 
self-effacement. “I was 
greatly amused when I was 
first told a presbytery had 
nominated me, a little wor- 
ried when I heard of the 
second and absolutely 
shocked when I heard of a 
third,” he says. “I have al- 
ways thought that, insofar as possible, a 
Moderator ought to embody the breadth 
and depth of the church. I consider my 
nomination by some of my colleagues as 
some sort of sign, I suppose, that they 
think I might be someone who, in a very 
small, incomplete, faltering way, might 
begin to do that.” 

Perhaps, it is Brett’s experience as a 
moderator of presbytery and synod, and 
as a member of various General As- 
sembly committees, including the Board 
of World Mission, Administrative Coun- 
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cil and the Presbyterian 
Record, that those col- 
leagues had in mind. Ecu- 
menically, he has served the 
wider Christian community 
as a founding member of 
the Pictou County Council 
of Churches, the University 
of New Brunswick Protes- 
tant Chaplaincy and the Dr. 
Everett Chalmers Hospital 
pastoral care department. 
For the past nine years, he has been min- 
ister of St. Andrew’s Church (King 
Street), Toronto. 

Brett has a simple answer for the com- 
plex question of what a Moderator’s goal 
should be: to moderate the Assembly. 
This means more than knowing the Book 
of Forms inside out. It means the Moder- 
ator should be the chief pastor to the As- 
sembly, seeking to order its proceedings 
in such a way that our “supreme” court 
becomes our “supreme” community 
grounded in the worship of God. 


Aware that contemporary Moderators 
are expected to establish some sort of 
“presence,” Brett would like to be seen 
as a minister to the church’s ministers 
and its congregations. He would urge 
ministers not to be afraid of being min- 
isters — prophets, priests and pastors to 
their people — and congregations not to 
be afraid, period. The church needs to get 
over its “morbid obsession with survival 
and live a little,’ he believes. 

As Brett sees it, the most urgent issue 
facing the church today is its “cultural 
captivity.” The marks of our society — 
its consumerism, its self-absorption, its 
adulation of success — are not only 
manifested more and more in the church, 
but are actually interpreted by some as a 
sign of faithfulness! Presbyterians need 
to think about themselves not primarily 
as Presbyterians, but as members of the 
Holy Catholic Church. “Our biggest 
need,” says Brett, “is to be saved from a 
denomination that keeps talking about its 
needs.” 
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Glen Davis 


he one sin Glen Davis does not want 
|: be guilty of is making the good 

news dull. “There is no greater privi- 
lege and responsibility than proclaiming 
the riches of the gospel to God’s people,” 
he says. It’s not surprising, then, that he 
lists preaching at the top of a list of gifts 
he would bring to the role of Moderator. 
He would also bring: his knowledge of 
the church, largely acquired during his 
years as a member of the Board of World 
Mission and as general secretary of the 
Life and Mission Agency; his passion for 
youth work, which he believes would be 
helpful in promoting the 2000-2001 
FLAMES initiative; and his Cape Breton 
sense of humour (although some of 
his friends tell him that’s more a curse 
than a gift). 

His primary goal as Moderator would 
be to survive the Assembly. Once that 
was accomplished, he would visit local 
youth groups and PYPS events and en- 
courage young people in their faith. He 


Robert C. Garvin 


n his 36 years of ministry, 

Bob Garvin has had con- 

siderable experience serv- 
ing congregations in both 
large and small communi- 
ties. He has also served as 
superintendent for missions 
for British Columbia, where 
he played a key role in es- 
tablishing the house church 
ministry in the Cariboo re- 
gion, and of Alberta and the 
Yukon. He has moderated and clerked in 
several courts of the church and is com- 
fortable within their sphere. He has con- 
vened various committees at the pres- 
bytery and synod levels and has served as 
a member of the Board of World Mission 
and of the Life and Mission Agency. He 
is currently minister of Haney Church, 
Maple Ridge, B.C., where he has served 
for the past six years. 

As a missions superintendent, Garvin 
often provided pastoral care to all church 
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would also challenge con- 
gregations and presbyteries 
to invest money and people 
in youth ministry. 

Prior to his time with the 
national church agencies, 
Davis and his wife, Joyce, 
served for 15 years with the 
Korean Christian Church in 
Japan. He would use his 
knowledge of the Korean 
church and language to en- : 
courage the two Han Ca presbyteries and 
the rest of the church to reach out to each 
other and grow together. 

If possible, Davis would like to call a 
Moderator’s Forum on an issue crucial to 
the church, where Presbyterians could 
share their differing views in an atmos- 
phere of mutual respect. 

After years of overseas work and 
work in national administration, Glen 
and Joyce were called as co-ministers of 
Knox Church, Agincourt, Ontario, in 


workers within the bounds 
and served as a mentor to 
younger ministers begin- 
ning their careers. He be- 
lieves his acquired blend of 
administrative and pastoral 
skills would be among the 
chief assets he would bring 
to the position of Modera- 
tor. Above all, however, he 
would bring his love of 
Christ and the church to the 
Assembly and to his duties throughout 
the ensuing year. 

As Moderator, Garvin would attempt 
to lead the sederunts in “a spirit of wor- 
ship and harmony.” The Presbyterian 
system of government allows for the ex- 
pression of differing views, but “we must 
always relate to one another as brothers 
and sisters in Christ.’ Garvin thinks the 
church has done enough introspection re- 
garding what is wrong. After the Assem- 
bly, he would look for and share the 


1995. This has led him to 
rediscover that it is in a lo- 
cal community of God’s 
people where ministry, in its 
deepest sense, takes place. 

Davis believes it is too 
easy for the church to fall 
into the trap of trying to 
please consumers of reli- 
gious services without call- 
ing them to become dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. “If 
people are grasped by the grace and for- 
giveness of God, and begin to grow as 
disciples, the other issues of declining 
membership, insipid stewardship and 
anxiety over the church’s survival will 
take care of themselves.” 

For Glen Davis, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada must be a church en- 
gaged in Christ’s mission to the world. If 
we give ourselves in mission to others, 
we will have no need to worry about 
survival. 


things congregations are doing right. 
Congregations need to be encouraged to 
share their good news stories and to re- 
joice in and learn from the ways God 
works in our midst. Garvin would seek 
to be a catalyst in the process. 

As the church looks ahead, Garvin 
believes it needs to focus on an enhanced 
commitment to the spiritual growth of its 
people. “Christians need to be nourished 
in the faith and inspired to deeper com- 
mitment to Christ, to Bible study and to 
prayer.” The church must also emphasize 
reaching out to the unchurched. To be 
faithful to Christ, congregations must 
take seriously the commission of Christ 
to be his witnesses. 

Bob Garvin is a strong supporter of 
the FLAMES initiative. As Moderator, 
he would actively support its second 
major focus — ministry to children, 
teens and young adults — and would 
promote the resources for this “vital 
emphasis.” 
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Stephen HEYISS 


Ithough he agrees it’s 

a good idea to include 

a brief introduction to 
the nominees for Moderator 
in the Record, Stephen 
Hayes is uncomfortable 
with self-promotion. He 
feels his views are already 
known through his publica- 
tions. Indeed, Being a Pres- 
byterian in Canada Today 
and The Eldership in To- 
day’s Church are widely read and have 
been in print for several years. He is also 
the author of The Presbyterian Church 
Upside-Down and You Don’t Have to Be 
Perfect. And, anyone not familiar with 
any of those titles would likely know of 
him through his work as a past-convener 
of the Church Doctrine Committee and 


lona MacLean 
Ml Mi y name has deeply influenced my 


life”’ says Iona MacLean. Her par- 

ents, the late Ruth and Rev. Ran- 
dolph MacLean, had a strong interest in 
the Iona Community founded by George 
MacLeod. The community’s history of 
Christian mission, Celtic Christian spir- 
ituality and commitment to justice and 
peace filled many family discussions and 
shaped MacLean’s love for the church. 
Throughout her 21 years of ordained 
ministry in Ontario and Nova Scotia (the 
past eight at First Church, Pictou, N.S.), 
her appreciation for the connection be- 
tween liturgy and service has grown. 
Involvement in General Assembly com- 
mittees such as International Affairs, and 
Outreach and Corporate Witness has 
broadened her commitment to social jus- 
tice and the church’s prophetic role. In 
conversations with parishioners and work 
with community groups, she has gained 
new perspectives that she tries to bring to 
preaching, Bible study and pastoral care. 
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as convener of the commit- 
tee that produced Living 
Faith. When not busy writ- 
ing, Hayes has served con- 
gregations in Manitoba, 
Ontario and Quebec. He 
has been minister of Knox 
Church, Ottawa, since 
1993; 

If elected Moderator, 
/ Hayes’s goal would be 
: “mainly to do what Moder- 
ators have always done, and that is: to 
have a ministry of encouragement.” That 
factor actually accrues to the office. 
“People want, and delight in, this symbol 
of who and what we are,” he says. “We 
know the Moderator is simply a person 
elected to the task, but we all also seem 
to want and need living symbols.” He 


One of MacLean’s favour- 
ite aspects of ministry is 
teaching. “It’s exciting when 
someone says of a Scripture 
passage, “Now, I understand,’ 
and makes the connection 
with daily life and world 
events.” She also enjoys lead- 
ing workshops, whether on 
mission or the new Book of 
Praise. Her keen interest in 
worship and training in 


music served her well as a member of 


the task force charged with revising the 
Book of Praise. She sees worship as the 
most important thing the church does, 
and says it needs to connect with daily 
concerns and social issues. “Worship 
draws into the work of Christ,” she says, 
quoting Living Faith. 

MacLean believes the church is called 
to be a channel of hope to a hurting and 
troubled world. She is heartened by 
the Presbyterian involvement in Jubilee 


emphasizes “most forcefully” that en- 
couragement is needed for both congre- 
gations and ministers. 

Hayes believes the most urgent need 
facing the church is to keep progressing. 
“We are in the midst of an unprecedented 
turning away from the Christian faith in 
our culture,” he says. ““You don’t need to 
be a genius to conclude that this is hard 
on both congregations and ministers.” 
His mission would be to “reassert the 
truth of the Christian faith, to say that 
God’s touch has still its ancient power.” 

“We must be what we already are: 
the Body of Christ on earth,” says 
Stephen Hayes, “to be his hands and feet 
and to speak his everlasting words to a 
spiritually needy generation. Our most 
urgent need centres on the truth of the 
gospel.” 
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and the ecumenical co- 
operation that has pro- 
duced excellent resources 
for congregations. She 
says the congregational 
level is where the “rubber 
of the gospel hits the road 
of daily existence.” But 
being part of the wider 
church “enriches us all.” 

Iona MacLean’s ex- 

: perience as a moderator of 
byes convener of committees and 
moderator of sessions has developed her 
capacity to listen and to conduct meet- 
ings with respect for those participating. 
She believes it is always possible to work 
through discord and chaos to a reason- 
able, peaceful and faithful solution. “Our 
membership in the communion of saints 
and trust in God’s goodness and faithful- 
ness allows us to take the long view even 
as we ‘are waiting for and hastening the 
coming day of God.’” 
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Stanley Walters 


ince 1992, Stanley Wal- 
Ss has been minister 
of Rosedale Church, 
Toronto, to which he was 
called after teaching Old 
Testament at Knox College 
for 16 years. Before that, he 
taught undergraduate stu- 
dents in theology and reli- 
gion at two different schools. 
For Walters, the two voca- 
tions — academic and pas- 
toral — have proven to be mutually sup- 
portive and enriching. 
With regard to the 126th General 
Assembly, Walters’ goal would be to 
moderate it with wisdom, grace and effi- 


prejudice each viewpoint 
that is expressed. 

“Tn our tradition,” Wal- 
ters says, “the church is al- 
ways under the call to 
reformation, and it is right 
to think clearly about our 
faith and practice. The 
present climate of cultural 
and religious pluralism, 
however, makes it easy for 
the church to change too 
much, too quickly.” 

Walters believes “God’s people still 
desire to stand under Scripture in obedi- 
ence to the Spirit who speaks through it, 
still want to be sure of what the church 
believes and to hold it without embar- 
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rassment, still want to know that Jesus 
Christ is alive and that prayer can make a 
difference, still long to offer both heart- 
felt witness and compassionate service to 
a world in need.” 

Such are Walters’ own desires, and it 
is his goal in his life in Christ’s service to 
support God’s people in them as well. 
Beyond the General Assembly, he would 
hope to bring inspiration and support to 
the church, and goodwill on behalf of it 
elsewhere. 

Stanley Walters is a man who feels 
“blessed with family and friends through 
whose prayers, counsel and encourage- 
ment the Lord of the Church has helped 
me again and again.” He continues to 


ciency, seeking to understand without 


Two Icons 


This morning I saw the holy family 

at the Original Pancake House. 

Two well-kept grandmas at one end of the table 
across from a matching set of grandpas. 

At the other end mother, father, 

and small son of lamb-like beauty. 


They bloomed for one another, 

the bright air around them dizzy with a harmony of bees 
who gathered their affection like pollen 

leaving a powdery yellow kiss on each face. 


The child was two years old. 

He sat in his booster seat 

chewing the moment present in each bite 

breathing incense of maple syrup and Saturday morning. 


From time to time he leaned over 

to the grandpa in the white sweatshirt 

who would take him onto his lap, 

and he’d sit there in peace for several minutes. 


| Once, the boy assumed his expectant posture 
and gazed at his grandfather with adoration so pure 
I felt the piercing of it. 
The man returned his gaze and held it with a slow smile. 
The promise was in his eyes, but he paused — 
the boy’s faith made perfect in that tension 
between kingdom among us 
and kingdom yet to come. 


I prayed for a wound from this vision 
the scar of which I could finger in winter’s dusk 
and feel there a hard ridge of light. 


— Wendy Turner Swanson 


rely on them ... and Him. & 
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DEDICATED TO 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Manufacturers of Lighting 
For Houses of Worship 
Catalogue upon request. English or French. 


Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 2000 
Collection Plates ¢ Brass Refinishing 


95 Ashley Street, Hamilton, Ontario L8L 572 years 
(905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 0 f 


1-800-268-1526 
Jesus Chri 


Celebrating 


Website: www.millslighting.com 
Architectural E-mail: results@millslighting .com 
Lighting = MADE IN CANADA 


Find the value of each symbol by doing the arithmetic. Replace 
each symbol with the letter which corresponds to its value to find 
the +rithne@ode word below. Category: DAVID’S INSTRUMENT 


i (91+13)-(42+14)+1=¢ 
ii (80% of @)x( @-0.5)=Q0 
iii (7/90fQO)+(O-@)=8 
iv (@-+O)x(m-O-1)=e 
Vv (5/4 0f @©@)+O+O=% 


ee a nee soa 
@ “* ) a a 

Ahithme Code answer from last issue; MAGI © 1999 

Booklets of 100 puzzles available at $10 each. Standard version (as above) , Junior, Integer 


versions. Send a cheque payable to ArithmeCode, 143 White Pine Cr., Waterloo, ON 
N2V 1B3. www.arithmecode.com e-mail: mitchell@kw.igs.net 027 
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Sir Sandford Fleming 
by Larry Ellis 
andford Fleming was born in Kirkcaldy, Scotland, in 1827 and came to 
Canada when he was 18. He joined the engineering staff of the Northern 
Railway and, in 1855, became chief engineer. In 1872, he travelled across 
Canada to lay out the route for a transcontinental railway. He took Rev. George 
Grant from Halifax with him. Grant chronicled their adventures in the book 
Ocean to Ocean. 

After 1876, Fleming played a development role in establishing Standard Time 
zones. He proposed the use of the 24-hour system of keeping time. Fleming’s in- 
vention was the adoption of a universal day. He divided the world into 24 zones, 
each extending between 2 meridians 15 degrees longitude apart; zero meridian 
was at Greenwich, England. Time became standard within each zone, with a dif- 
ference of one hour between each (except Newfoundland!). He also persuaded 
the Canadian, Australian and British governments to co-operate in laying the Pa- 
cific cable between Australia and Vancouver in an attempt to have communication 
connecting the entire British Empire. This was completed in 1902. 

Fleming was elected a Presbyterian elder while in Montreal and actively par- 
ticipated in attempts to make public worship (especially prayers) more meaning- 
ful to the people in the pews. He was also interested in political affairs. He served 
as chancellor of Queen’s University in Kingston, Ontario, from 1880 to 1915. 
And he designed the first Canadian postage stamp. The community college in 
Peterborough, Ontario, Sir Sandford Fleming College, is named in his honour. 
He died in 1915. 

Fleming’s Presbyterian heritage taught him that the pursuit of scientific know- 
ledge is a spiritual activity, an activity he did with passion and commitment. 


Larry Ellis is a member of Knox Church, Manotick, Ont. 
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CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 
heritage canals along 355 miles of 
scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 38 passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5 day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 


ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 


A SERVICE TO CELEBRATE 


the life and witness of 
Rogers Memorial 
Presbyterian Church 
(1910-2000) 
will be conducted by the 
Presbytery of East Toronto 
on Sunday, February 27, 2000 
at 3 p.m. 
1038 Woodbine Avenue, Toronto. 
The congregation will be dissolved 

on February 29, 2000. 


The Synod/Synodical of 
Toronto/Kingston 
is seeking a 


to provide support and encouragement 
to the ministers, congregations and 
presbyteries of the synod. 


The successful applicant will have 

experience and/or skills in: 

> stewardship 

» elder training 

» long-range planning 

} mission education 

» pastoral concern and 
encouragement 


He/she will work in a collaborative 
manner with other Regional Staff 


Interested applicants are invited to 
submit an up-to-date résumé to: 
Philip Cottrell, Convener 

Regional Consultative Committee 
195 London Rd.West 

Guelph, Ontario NIH 2C5 

Tel: (519) 824-8989 

Fax: (519) 824-4690 

E-mail: cottrell@wdw.utoronto.ca 
Application deadline: March 10, 2000 


rowing up in a small farming 

community, the youngest of 

five children, I understood that 

church attendance was expect- 
ed. It was always a significant family 
event. The Sunday morning service was 
known as the “worship service.” We al- 
ways knew what to expect because the 
format was imbedded in tradition. As in 
most other churches, hymns and the ser- 
mon made up the bulk of the service. 
Music was considered to be the worship 
element; and the sermon, the teaching. 
Moreover, the sermon was viewed as the 
high point or main event. Worship style 
was not an issue and, frankly speaking, 
neither was relevancy. As churchgoers, 
we didn’t expect a connection between 
the service and the rest of the week. In- 
spiration was a concept reserved for the 
composition of the Scriptures, not for 
daily experience. 

I’ve since grown in my thinking. Rel- 
evancy is now a key issue. Insightful 
church leaders recognize this fact and 
seek to craft services that connect the 
congregation with God. Once so straight- 
forward and routine, worship has be- 
come an arena of choice and endless 
possibility. Classical music, organ music, 
country music or hymns? Liturgy or free- 
style? Homilies or expository preaching? 
The number of possibilities can be over- 
whelming; but, amid all of this, the rele- 
vancy question remains. What connects 
with the people? 
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Inspiring worship occurs at both the 
individual and corporate levels as we ex- 
perience the presence of God. Inspiring 
worship transcends specific models and 
styles but, as Christian Schwarz writes, 
“whenever the Holy Spirit is truly at 
work (and his presence is not merely pre- 
sumed), he will have a concrete effect 
upon the way a wor- 
ship service is con- 
ducted including the 
entire atmosphere of 
a gathering.” 

Worship is often 
narrowly defined as 
the music experi- 
enced during a Sun- 
day morning service. 
In reality, our whole 
lives should reflect 
worship. This needs 
to happen on an individual level before 
it can happen corporately. This shifts 
the ultimate focus from how well the 
music team sang and how well the min- 
ister preached to what do I bring to the 
service? 

The Sunday morning service is usual- 
ly the most frequent opportunity for 
corporate worship and serves as an 
important door for newcomers to a 
church. Services should be designed to 
facilitate a worship experience with 
music that is uplifting and energetic, and 
preaching that is biblically based and rel- 
evant. Ask members if they were inspired 


in worship 


by G. John Baergen 


because, Schwarz maintains, “when wor- 
ship is inspiring, it draws people to the 
services ‘all by itself.’” Look around 
you. Is your service drawing people? If it 
is an inspiring worship experience, 
people will come. 

As our understanding of worship is 
broadened, the whole Sunday morning 


“Worship services may target 
Christians or non-Christians, their 
style may be liturgical or free, 
their language may be ‘churchy’ or 
‘secular’ — it makes no difference 
for church growth” 


— Christian Schwarz 


service is seen as a means by which 
people can experience God in commun- 
ity. As Schwarz writes, the test question 
becomes, “Is visiting the worship service 
an inspiring experience for church mem- 
bers?” In fact, people who attend ser- 
vices that facilitate inspiring worship, 
indicate that “going to church is fun.” 
When I was a youth, this would have 
come as a surprise to me. I didn’t know 
we were supposed to enjoy church! 
Because inspiring worship is much 
more than a specific model, the best fit 
for your church will reflect the individual 
nature or personality of your congrega- 
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tion. Know who comes to your church. 
Your chosen style of music and preaching 
should reflect the needs of this group. Nat- 
ural church development research has 
clearly shown that style is not a deciding 
factor in inspiring worship. “Services may 
target Christians or non-Christians, their 
style may be liturgical or free, their lan- 
guage may be ‘churchy’ or ‘secular’ — it 
makes no difference for church growth.” 
This is freeing! Rather than trying to emu- 
late the style of a “successful” church, be 
assured, God can use your uniqueness to 
bring people into his presence. 

How inspiring is your worship service? 
Is it predictable and irrelevant or is it ex- 
citing and inspiring? Ask yourself this 


question: how does your presence add 
or detract from the corporate wor- 
ship experience? [4 


John Baergen is executive direc- 
tor and chief executive officer 
of the International Centre 
for Leadership Develop- 
ment and Evangelism in 
Winfield, B.C.; 1-800-804- 

0777. 


For discussion and reflection 


by Jim Czegledi 


worship that address the questions 

they are asking. This means wor- 
ship that is relevant and meaningful. 
Christian Schwarz calls this “inspiring 
worship.” This is not a new or radical 
idea, but it is an emphasis on biblical, 
practical preaching and worship that 
makes the church and the gospel rele- 
vant and real. 

The type of worship that is biblically 
based develops Christian character and 
achieves authenticity through vulner- 
ability, practicality and the effective use 
of humour. It also assumes the listener 
is biblically illiterate. 

What is your worship style? Are you 
liturgical? traditional Protestant? cre- 
ative? praise and worship oriented? or 
blended? Who are you culturally as a 
congregation? According to Schwarz, 
“(style] ... makes no difference for 
church growth.” Any style can be 
inspiring. 

In Canadian Presbyterian terms, the 
key to providing inspiring worship is 
balancing relevance and substance. The 
content of worship is critical: the mes- 
sage of God’s saving acts in history 


V ers people want preaching and 
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through Jesus Christ. How can the 
church make this real for people today? 
Begin by addressing the questions peo- 
ple are asking. They want to know how 
a God who acts in history can act in 
their lives. 

What are the Christian perspectives 
on news headlines? What life issues are 
raised in popular music, TV shows and 
movies? What are the cultural shifts? 
What does the gospel say about them? 
What can the church say that no one 
else can say? 

Inspiring worship seeks to articulate 
the holy in the midst of ordinary life. It 
presents the gospel in ways that are 
intellectually stimulating and justify 
the loyalty and time of the worshippers. 
They need help to live the Christian 
life in this complex and stressful world. 
They want worship that nurtures, 
inspires, gives hope and provides 
meaning. 

A feedback group from the congre- 
gation can help the leader by discussing 
life issues and how they can be ad- 
dressed effectively in preaching and 
worship. Here are questions to help 
evaluate a worship service: 


Once so 
straightforward 
and routine, 


worship has become 
an arena of choice 
and endless 


possibility 


How was the world of the Scripture 
text bridged to the contemporary 
world? 


What fundamental life issues were 
raised in worship? 


Where was the good news? 


What did the worship communicate 
about God and humanity? 


What was the tone of the worship? 


For more information on how congrega- 

tions can make their worship more rele- 

vant, the following books are helpful: 

Authentic Worship in a Changing Cul- 
ture (Christian Reformed Church, 
1997). Excellent for group study. 

The Teaching Sermon by Ronald J. 
Allen (Abingdon Press, 1995) 


For more information about these and 
other related resources, visit the evangel- 
ism Web page at www.presbyterian.ca/ 
evangelism. [4 


Jim Czegledi is associate secretary of evan- 
gelism, church growth and worship of the 
Life and Mission Agency of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 
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Picking up the towel 
. for justice 


Through the church kitchen door, two friends enter the world of 


aboriginal rights and justice 


y friend and I, two “matrons” 

from the Westminster congrega- 

tion in Ottawa’s staid West End, 

took up the cause of native 
rights and washed dishes for justice. The 
Aboriginal Rights Coalition, an ecumeni- 
cal grouping of national churches that in- 
cludes Presbyterians, asked our church to 
help serve a traditional feast. This was to 
follow a remembrance ceremony on Par- 
liament Hill to honour those who have 
sacrificed their lives for aboriginal land, 
treaty and other rights. 

Curious and a little nervous, we crept 
through the darkened host church and 
found the kitchen. There, we were wel- 
comed by Albert Dumont, a native poet 
and, on this occasion, chief cook over- 
seeing a team of helpers like ourselves. 
The smells of roasting meat, “trap-line 
beans,” corn and fried bread warming in 
the oven enveloped us. We joined in 
peeling potatoes and foraging for plates 
and cutlery, much like at any church sup- 
per I’ve ever helped at. But this time, we 
were preparing to feed more than 100 
native people and their supporters from 
many parts of Ontario and from as far 
away as Mexico. Soon, they crowded 
through the door, cold and hungry from 
their ceremony on Parliament Hill and 
after prayers for justice at Ottawa’s 
Human Rights Memorial. 

Justice for what? When the conse- 
quences of treaties are being debated with 
greater intensity than ever before, many 
Canadians think justice for native peoples 
has already been served. Why do they 
still want to fish and cut logs when every- 
one knows those resources are scarce and 
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must be made to last? Yet, as natives 
struggle to answer non-native Canadians 
with patience yet passion, we all fear that 
anger on all sides could erupt in violence. 
It has happened before. It happens all 
over the world. It could happen again in 
Canada. So as tempers wear thin, and as 
justice goes head-to-head with “just us,” 
event organizers were convinced it was 
time to remind Canadians of the story of 
Dudley George. 

Dudley George was an Ojibwa man 
shot and killed by the Ontario Provincial 
Police five years ago. He and a few dozen 
unarmed natives had blocked a road as 
part of a peaceful protest. They wanted 
desperately to assert that Canadians need- 
ed to respect an ancient burial ground of 
their people. The problem was, this disput- 
ed land was located in a popular Ontario 
provincial park called Ipperwash. Every- 
one wants access to that beautiful place. 

The whole story of this stand-off is 
long and complex. What matters to me, 
though, is that the police crackdown that 
night in 1995 was brutal and deadly. Since 
George was killed, there have been un- 
ending calls for an inquiry into what hap- 
pened at Ipperwash, and why, and how 
such a tragedy could be avoided in future. 
But so far, there has been no agreement to 
do this from either the provincial or fed- 
eral governments. With all this tension 
around, holding police and politicians 
accountable for peaceful solutions has 
never been more important. And, so, the 
marchers stood up for justice and joined 
in the solemn prayers of elders. This was 
not the most relaxing way to spend a 
snowy Sunday. But that is how the Abori- 


ginal Rights Coalition chose to show so- 
lidarity with our native neighbours, and 
that is why my friend and I wound up 
with dishtowels in our hands. 

Canadians are entering a new stage in 
our history. After more than a century of 
looking for tidy solutions or ignoring 
native pleas for a place of their own in 
Canada, we see treaty rights being assert- 
ed as never before. Though we take pride 
that the United Nations calls Canada “the 
number one country” in its annual Hu- 
man Development Report, we still must 
face the reality that the quality of life of 
native Canadians is as low as that of any 
Third World country. We need to under- 
stand what is happening in our country, 
and why. 

Christians are obligated to face tough 
issues of social justice. At church today, 
we sang my favourite hymn: “Make me a 
channel of your peace: where there is ha- 
tred, let me bring your love ... grant that 
I may never seek so much ... to be un- 
derstood as to understand ... ” And as 
Mac Shields began his Remembrance 
Day sermon, he echoed my feelings 
when he said: “Eventually, when a crisis 
comes, we must make our commitment 
clear and stand up for who we are.” 

Washing dishes isn’t much of a com- 
mitment, but it is a start. Getting to make 
a few new native friends and seeing the 
smiles in the chow line help to break the 
ice. The first step is the hardest, I think: 
deciding to take a step. 9 


Janet Dunnett is a member of the Aboriginal 
Rights Coalition and attends Westminster 
Church in Ottawa. 
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PCO ews 


Synod of Saskatchewan takes balanced approach 


he 94th annual meeting of the Synod 

of Saskatchewan was held in the his- 
toric sanctuary of St. Paul’s Church, 
Prince Albert, November 19-20, 1999. 
Rev. Eric Muirhead of St. James Church, 
Melfort, and St. Andrew’s Church, Tis- 
dale, was elected moderator. 

Rev. Jim Czegledi, associate secretary 
for evangelism, church growth and wor- 
ship, Life and Mission Agency, gave three 
lectures on various types of evangelism 
and led discussion on church growth. He 
offered some advice for ministers. “Min- 
istry was once a high prestige and low 
stress life,’ he told the synod. “‘Now, it’s 
the opposite.” Czegledi suggested begin- 
ning with a balanced approach. “Resist 


Rev. Chris Vais (seated) was the guest s 


viewing ministry in either/or terms.” 

The camp committee gave a compre- 
hensive report during which it acknow- 
ledged the many hours of volunteer work 
done at Camp Christopher by members of 
the host church for more than 50 years. 
The committee presented a plan with 
short- and long-term objectives, including: 
holding annual music camps (beginning 
in 2000); bringing all present buildings up 
to standards that will fit the camp for year- 
round use; development of a public camp- 
ground, with a full-time caretaker living 
on the site; and researching the possibility 
of harvesting some trees in the woodlot. 

The 95th Synod of Saskatchewan will 
be held in Moosomin. 


The 1999 E.H. Johnson 
Award winner, Rev. John 
Bell of the lona 
Community, Scotland, 
travelled throughout 

| Canada last year giving 
talks and workshops. 
He is pictured at ata 
reception at Knox 

i’ College, Toronto. 


peaker at the MacDonald Lecture held October 


20, 1999, at Knox College. Pictured with Chris are (L to R): his brother, Rev. Tom Vais; Rev. 
Andrew Fullerton, who, along with Brian Stuart of the CBC, co-read the lecture on Chris's 
behalf; Rev. Cameron Brett; Rev. Stephen Kendall, principal clerk of the General 


Assembly; and Brian Stuart. 
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Andrew and Fiona Campbell address 
church staff. 


E. H. Johnson Exchange 
visitors 


‘The Campbells are coming!” was 


the cry heard at church offices 
when the 1999-2000 E. H. Johnson 
Exchange visitors toured Canada 
from October 18 to November 5. Rev. 
Andrew and Fiona Campbell of 
Oban, Scotland, visited Calgary and 
parts of Alberta, Toronto, Welland, 
Hamilton and parts of Ontario, and 
Halifax and Pictou, Nova Scotia. 

Andrew Campbell is a parish min- 
ister to a congregation of 950. He has 
served on several national committees 
of the Church of Scotland, principally 
as a member of the Board of Commu- 
nication for 11 years. He recently 
completed a master’s degree in theol- 
ogy and ethics of communication. 
Along with Fiona, Andrew led a team 
to set up a community radio station 
in Oban. 

Fiona Campbell began a career in 
occupational therapy and pursued an 
interest in painting and design. She 
then completed a BA in art history. 
She is interested in communication 
(particularly sharing the gospel) 
through visual images, interactive 
worship and radio broadcasting. 
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D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 


19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


The Presbytery of West Toronto 
invites you to 
The Celebrate 2000 Worship and Communion Service 
March 5, 2000, 7 p.m. 
Speaker: The Rev. Dr. Art Van Seters 
Location: Victoria-Royce Presbyterian Church 
190 Medland Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
For more information, please call Clerk of Presbytery, 
Rev. Joe Williams (416) 251-7469 


Remote Canadian Mission Tour 


Come see whats in our backyard! 


Tour begins in Edmonton May 21,2000, returning to Edmonton 


May 31, 2000. Costs: $800 plus travel to Edmonton and meals 
2 Canadian Rockies 


Foothills Shared 
Ministry 


Alaska Highway 


Cariboo Ministry 


Peace River Valley 


Call Canada Ministries for more information at 1-800-619-7301 


ADDRESS CHANGE 


Attach an OLD label from your magazine or 
PRINT name and address of YOUR church. 


Church 
1.OLD ADDRESS: 


Cong. Code 


apt. # 
Postal Code 


City Prov. 
NAME 
2. NEW ADDRESS: 


apt. # 
City Postal Code 
NAME (if changed) 
3. Moving Date 


SEND TO: PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
Circulation Department 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 17 


—H2WS cary 


While shepherds watch 

TV by night 

About 2,000 years ago in fields near 
Bethlehem, angels told shepherds of 
the birth of Jesus. Shepherds can still 
be found there today, wandering with 
their flocks across the sparsely cov- 
ered grass slopes much as their prede- 
cessors did in biblical times, but their 
numbers are dwindling. Most shep- 
herds have given up the hard life and 
moved into modern buildings adjoin- 
ing the fields, where they work strict- 
ly on a part-time basis. Should the 
angels return, they would likely find 
many of the shepherds inside their 
homes next to an electric heater, 
watching television. Only a few shep- 
herds still watch their flocks by night, 
gazing up at the stars as their fore- 
bears did, looking for good or bad 
omens and attempting to divine the 
future. 

Elisa Banoura, 67, a Palestinian 
Christian typifies the modern-day 
shepherd. He keeps only seven ani- 
mals in a small room at the rear of his 
house, seldom letting them roam out 
of his backyard. “I have radio, video, 
television and a satellite dish that 
picks up 30 channels,” Banoura told 
Ecumenical News International. 
“They supply me with all the weather 
reports and news I need.” (ENJ) 


Although a few were 
suffering the effects of 

too much ginger ale 

The first major international church 
assembly of 2000 opened in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, on New Year’s Day 
as more than 6,000 Baptists from 
around the globe gathered for the 18th 
Baptist World Congress. 


Correction 


The Record apologizes for misspelling 


Ina Adamson’s name in the January 
2000 article “Influential Presbyterians 
of the 20th century.” 
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Nigeria’s churches hope mission schools will become 


“centres of excellence” 

igeria’s leading Christian organization 

has welcomed a recent government 
decision to return former mission schools 
to their sponsoring religions and urged 
foreign supporters to support the move as 
beneficial to education standards. 

Charles Obasola Williams, general 
secretary of the Christian Association of 
Nigeria, said the organization was final- 
izing the funding framework for dozens 
of secondary schools that were due to be 
returned to the churches at the beginning 
of this year. 

He said: “This is a historic develop- 
ment which will raise the quality of edu- 
cation considerably.... What they [the 
federal government] took over [in 1970] 


History lesson in Japan 

n 2002, the Korean Christian 

Church in Japan (KCCJ) will ob- 
serve the 75th anniversary of the be- 
ginning of its mission partnership 
with The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Yearly visits to the Kobe 
grave of Rev. Luther Lisgar Young, 
the first PCC missionary to work 
with the KCCJ, by groups of Kobe 
church youth have kept alive the 
memory of this special relationship 
with Canadian Presbyterians and the 
meaningful contributions made by 
Young and his co-workers. (Beth 
McIntosh) 


Pastors Kim Keun, Cheh Jeong-Gang, Lee 
Jong-Il (convener of the church history 
committee) and Joo Mun-Hong visit the 
grave of Rev. Luther Lisgar Young. 


is now in a shambles with between 150 
to 180 pupils to a class ... We have an 
awful lot of work to do to raise standards 
again and weed out uncommitted teach- 
ers, but I can guarantee the church 
schools are going to be highly popular.” 

The Christian Association of Nigeria, 
which includes the country’s main 
Protestant and Roman Catholic churches, 
has obtained a pledge from Lagos State 
that it will subsidize each student whose 
school is taken back by a Christian or 
Muslim body to an amount of about $75 
a year. The subsidy will be phased out as 
fee-paying by parents returns. Other 
parts of the country are expected to make 
similar arrangements. (EN/) 


& 


NCC restructures to combat financial woes 


he general assembly of the National 

Council of Churches (NCC) in the 
United States has approved a massive 
restructuring plan for the 50-year-old 
organization which, in recent years, has 
been troubled by financial and manage- 
ment difficulties. 

The NCC’s immediate past president, 
Bishop Craig Anderson, described the re- 
structuring as “trying to ride a bicycle 
while we’re still trying to build it.” 

The restructuring calls for Church 
World Service and Witness — the NCC’s 
divison for humanitarian aid and relief 
work — to become semi-autonomous, 
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accountable directly to the NCC’s gen- 
eral assembly, and to manage its own ad- 
ministration. 

The bulk of the NCC’s other pro- 
grams will be housed in a single unit 
called Unity and Justice. 

Many of the details of the restructuring 
have yet to be worked out, but it is already 
clear that the NCC’s New York-based staff 
will be reduced by at least a third. The re- 
structuring plan is so complex and fluid 
that no budget for the year 2000 had been 
developed by the end of 1999. Instead, the 
NCC’s executive board is working within 
a “fiscal framework.” (ENI) 


YOUTH CO-ORDINATOR 


Orillia Presbyterian Church (St. Andrews) 
99 Peter Street North, Orillia, ON L3V 4Z3 
To begin as soon as possible. 

This is a new position. 

Preference will be given to full-time applicants. 
To apply or for job description, contact: 

M. Stoddard, Christian Education Committee 
c/o the church. Tel. (705) 325-5183 
Fax (705) 325-0319 
E-mail ik.johnston@sympatico.ca 


VISION 


Stained Glass 


Designers, Painters, Craftsmen 


PHONE (416) 635-7666 


3900 CHESSWOOD DR.,, 
m@ TORONTO, ONTARIO M3J 2W6 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your 


Special Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, 
reunions or just as a gift to visitors of 
your church. Choose from our wide 
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Finding your 


happy spot 


Each person has something that makes the heart soar and the spirit fly 


had an epiphany. Do what you love, 

and everything you want out of life 

will soon follow. Stick with your 
dreams to succeed in a life lived well. 

I’m sure you’re wondering, “Who does 
this student think she is?” Why listen to a 
person who eats pizza six days a week! 

We have heard this message before, 
repeated throughout the Bible and re- 
flected in all of Jesus’ teachings. Yet, we 
often fail to accept the simple message 
conveyed. With a little faith, we can be 
filled with renewed hope as we journey 
into the new millennium. 

Generation X-ers, we need to claim a 
new name for ourselves! A wise prof told 
me something comforting that 
actually got through to my 
sleep-deprived brain. (And, 
trust me, not much else 
did!) She said: “Everyone 
is going through the same 
thing you are. No one is 
100 per cent certain of the fu- 
ture. It’s OK to be homesick. Not 
everyone wants to go out every single 
night and spend parents’ (or OSAP’s) 
money.” 

As I started second year, I discovered 
I didn’t know everything I thought I did. 
For the first time, I had to seek out God 
instead of assuming God is simply there. 
So, after floundering and considering 
everything from going home to dropping 
out, I sat down and prayed. I discovered 
something of God’s plans for me and, 
maybe, for other young Christians. 

Deep down inside each person, God 
has created a happy spot. Each person 
has something that makes the heart soar 
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and the spirit fly. That’s why I’m excited 
about the millennium — it is promoting 
a time of self-discovery for people every- 
where. Let’s look for our happy spots. 

Too many young people think that 
spot has to be something huge — like a 
boyfriend (or girlfriend), drugs, drinking, 
sex, eating. But, often, it’s a tiny spot. 
Maybe it’s seeing a little kid smile. 
Maybe it’s playing the piano or visiting 
with friends or singing in a choir or 
praising the Lord. It could be anything. 

I have found my happy spot — music. 
There is no better feeling for me than 
singing in the choir in my home con- 
gregation. In fact, I’m told 


that, when I was young, I liked it so 
much I was quite loud. To hear the organ 
behind me and my friends’ voices around 
me makes me sense God’s glory and 
want to tell the world. Isn’t that an excit- 
ing thought! 

If only we all made time te find our 
happy spots, the entire outlook of the 
Presbyterian Church could change! 
Make your happy spot the focus of your 
life. Explore how this spot can help you 
share your faith and deepen your rela- 
tionship with God. It’s easier than you 
may think, and the spiritual rewards are 
immediate. The happier you feel, the 
more you will want to do for others 
— like working at a soup kitchen, 
donating last year’s jacket to a 
clothing drive, calling your mom or 
dad, or even doing the dishes for your 
house mates (without complaining). 

One passage in the Bible jumps out at 
me as I type this: Philippians 
4:10-13. In particular: “... I 
have learned to be content 
with whatever I[ have ... I 
can do all things through 
him who strengthens me.” 
As more people discover 
how to be happy, it will 
become infectious. 
This is what our church 
should focus on: making 
people’s hearts and spirits 
soar. When being a Christian is a joyful 
thing, it becomes a happy spot that we 
will want to share. 


Amanda Hay is a second-year translation 
student at the University of Ottawa. 
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Transfiguration: 


“a 

~ 
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surreal event, uncommon cast 


The Transfiguration steeled the Early Church and gave it nerve 


Mark 9:2-9, 10-29 
ead Mark 9 and you are immedi- 
ately confronted by an unusual 
event and a most uncommon cast. 
The event and its significance can- 
not be ignored since one Sunday every 
year is called Transfiguration Sunday — 
this year, March 5th. It cannot be ignored 
because the Transfiguration occurs not 
only in Mark, the earliest Gospel, but 
also in Matthew 17 and Luke 9 and with 
an even earlier reference in II Peter 1:16- 
18. Nor can we choose to ignore the pas- 
sage simply because it does not fit into 
the tenure of our time. 

Begin with a consideration of the site. 
Although the writer is not specific, we 
are probably to think of Mount Hermon 
which is 2,800 metres (9,100 feet) above 
sea level and 335 metres (1,100 feet) 
above the Jordan River. Mountain views 
are inspiring and literally breath-taking. 
A moment’s view from the mountain is 
enough to sustain many months in the 
valley. We also associate mountains with 
the awesomeness of God and the frail na- 
ture of our humanity. In relation to God 
and our mortality, mountains give per- 
spective. 

Consider the cast. God is at the silent 
centre of the story with Jesus, “my Son, 
the Beloved,” in the spotlight. Jesus is 
accompanied by the inner circle of the 
disciples: Peter, James and John. The 
character of the three disciples is well- 
known: impetuous Peter and the brothers 
James and John whom Jesus nicknamed 
Boanerges (Sons of Thunder). 

On this mountain, the disciples are bit 
players who observe, comment and un- 
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derline this most unusual event. What did 
they see? They saw Moses and Elijah, 
“the law and the prophets,” speaking 
with Jesus. The scene is reminiscent of 
Moses receiving the Ten Command- 
ments. Both events happen on a moun- 
tain. Both take place after six days. In 
both instances, there is a remarkable, 
bright cloud (the Shekinah) representing 
the presence of God. The clear implica- 


tion is that Moses, the instrument of law, 
is present to recognize Jesus as the fulfil- 
ment of the law, the instrument of God’s 
grace. 

Present also was Elijah, the one 
awaited as the prelude to the return of the 
Messiah. Elijah was “tough, fierce and 
cruel, irascible, inflexible, monolithic, a 
destroyer of false idols and their wor- 
shippers.” Elijah was “more than a per- 


Although we are encouraged by the experiences 


on the mountaintops, 


the work of redemption, of helping 
and healing, is in the valleys 


son, he is destiny” (Elie Wiesel). Elijah 
was present to point to Jesus as the ful- 
filment of the prophetic hope. Without 
the Old Testament background, the 
Transfiguration is incomprehensible, a 
magic show. 

What the disciples saw was Jesus re- 
cognized as the fulfilment of the law and 
the prophets — the Messiah of God. 
That’s why the Early Church got excited 


- about this passage. The Transfiguration 


was important in the Early Church as a 
motivating and inspiring event. It was an 
event that steeled the Church and gave it 
nerve. 

What did the disciples see and hear? 
They saw Jesus glowing, as it were, 
changed before them. The word is 
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“metamorphosed,” transfigured. His 
clothes were dazzling white; his face was 
as bright as the sun (Matthew). The dis- 
ciples were awestruck and afraid. They 
heard a voice out of the clouds say, “This 
is my Son, the Beloved, listen to him!” It 
was the voice and message previously 
heard at the time of the baptism of Jesus. 

The disciples wanted to retain the 
experience and make the vision perman- 
ent. They wanted to erect tent-like shel- 
ters such as those used at the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 

We should continue beyond the nine 
verses of the lectionary reading to include 
the next scene — the descent to the valley 
and the engagement with disorder and 
disease. This is a single passage with two 
parts that belong together: the mountain- 
top experience and the care for the needy 
young man in the valley. Surely these 
verses should be included in the day’s 
lectionary reading. The famous Italian 
painter Raphael presented the Transfig- 
uration correctly when he painted two 
scenes on one canvas: in one scene, he 
painted the event on the mountain; in the 
other, the episode in the valley. 

Although we are encouraged by the 
experiences on the mountaintops, the 
work of redemption, of helping and heal- 
ing, is in the valleys. The disciples fol- 
lowed Jesus down the mountain to the 
needs of the valley. To stay on the moun- 
tain is to live in a rarefied world that in- 
vites fantasy and illusion. To stay only in 
the valley is to live without enchantment 
and imagination and to grow weary in a 
life marked by drudgery. Healthy life 
consists of alternating between the 
mountain and the valley, between prayer 
and service. 4 


For discussion and reflection 


Where have you observed radiance: wed- 
dings? the birth of a child? worship? 


* 


° 


Have you had a “mountaintop experi- 
ence” you wanted to make permanent? 


How can you make time for the moun- 
taintops of ecstasy that permit the valleys 
of service? 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is the minister of First 
Church in New Westminster, B.C. 
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PAN. Eer Yayo 


Trusting 


each other 


Among humans, there should be no predators and no prey 


bout this time last winter, Ralph 
Milton was driving over the 
Coquihalla Pass when he saw a 
woman standing out in the cold 
beside her car, freezing. He pulled over 
to see if she needed help. 
Her car had broken down, she said. She 
was waiting for the tow truck to come. 


Ralph looked at her skimpy town 
jacket, her short skirt, her legs protected 
by nothing more than nylon hose. A bit- 
ter wind sliced through the high moun- 
tains. She was wringing her hands and 
rubbing her ears to keep them warm. 

“You'd better get into my van while 
you wait,” he suggested. “I can at least 
make you some coffee.” 

She looked at the van. A camper van. 
Fully equipped. With a heater and 
kitchen. And beds. 

She hesitated. He knew what was go- 
ing through her mind. “Look,” he said, 
“Tm not going to rape you. But there’s 
no way I can prove that. It’s up to you 
whether you want to trust me or not.” 

She took the risk. An hour and a half 
later, the tow truck got there. Warm and 
safe, she went on her way. 

The Old Testament Hebrew prophet 
Isaiah told a number of parables of what 
is commonly called the Peaceable King- 
dom. The images have become familiar: 
“The wolf shall live with the lamb, the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid ... 
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The cow and the bear shall graze ... and 
the lion shall eat straw like the ox ... ” 
Some people think these parables are 
about animals. They wonder if creation 
took a wrong turn somewhere. And, if so, 
it must be the fault of “The Fall.’ Some- 
how, the sin initiated by Adam and Eve’s 
disobedience tainted all of creation, caus- 


ing eagles to feed on salmon, or coyotes 
to hunt chickens. 

I don’t think Isaiah meant that at all. 
These images (which occur several 
times, by the way — compare Isaiah 
11:6-9 with Isaiah 65:25, for example) 
always come as an illustration in the 
middle of a discussion of human behay- 
iour. The context is justice and equity, 
fairness and faithfulness ... 

So Isaiah wasn’t talking about ani- 
mals, but about us. The animals were a 
metaphor, a parable, a way of making his 
point, like Aesop’s fables. Basically, 
Isaiah says, we shouldn’t have to be 
afraid of each other. We shouldn’t have to 
live in fear that someone else wants to ex- 
ploit our weakness. There should be, 
among humans, no predators and no prey. 
No macho males prowling bars, no bur- 
glars in the night, no get-rich-quick stock 
market scams, no child pornographers ... 

God wants us to get along together. 
With each other. And, yes, with lions and 
lambs, too. Because — to shift to a dif- 
ferent metaphor — we do not exist on 
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separate boats like ships that pass in the 
night. We’re all in the same boat and, if 
the boat sinks, the first-class dining 
lounge will go down just as fast as the 
steerage section. On this planet Earth, 
there are no preferred passengers. 

“They shall not hurt or destroy,” says 
Isaiah — twice, to make sure we get the 
point. In other words, we should be able 
to trust each other. Senior citizens could 
count on getting good work and fair 
prices from door-to-door renovators. 
Cancer victims would never get ripped 
off by miracle cures. Kids coming home 
after school, slopping along sidewalks in 
the rain, could accept a ride from a pass- 
ing motorist. And a woman freezing by 
the side of the road would feel safe get- 
ting into a strange man’s camper van. 

Some might argue the woman failed 
to look after herself. She didn’t prepare 
adequately for a possible emergency. She 
didn’t dress warmly enough. Her suffer- 
ing was a way of teaching her a lesson. 
But on that basis, none of us is ever pre- 
pared for life’s misfortunes. Yet, we all 
know that, when we least expect it, 
someone does provide a cup of coffee, a 
listening ear, a word of advice. 

That’s grace. We cannot earn grace 
and we never deserve it. But it comes 
along anyway. 

It’s a dream, of course. Sceptics 
would say it’s not realistic. But every 
now and then, for a few minutes, some- 
thing happens that says it is possible. In 
those moments, we catch a glimpse of 
the way God wants the world to be. & 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder of 
Wood Lake Books. 
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lives: | 
ames Charles Hay: 


a teacher of many things 


hen James Charles Hay was nine years old, his fam- 
ily immigrated to Canada from Northern Ireland. 
Although his comfortable life in North Toronto (his 
father came to own several grocery stores) and the 
plight of a Third World refugee were worlds apart, the experi- 
ence of being uprooted left Charles with empathy for those 
seeking a safe haven in Canada. This empathy was clearly evi- 
dent in his work as chair of the Inter-Church Committee on 
Refugees and in his lobbying of the federal govern- 
ment for a more compassionate refugee policy. 

Charles Hay was educated at the University 
of Toronto, where he obtained his bachelor and 
master’s degrees. After graduating from Knox 
College, he became the first minister of Lea- 
side Church, Toronto, 1945-1955. He was 
subsequently called to MacVicar Memorial 
Church, Montreal. But it was after he ob- 
tained a PhD from the University of Edin- 
burgh that, perhaps, his true calling rose to 
the surface. What followed was 27 years of 
teaching at Knox College, including seven 
years as principal, and an influence and respect 
that extended well beyond the college grounds. 
The high regard felt for Charles was formally recog- 
nized when he was elected Moderator of the 112th General 
Assembly in 1986. 

Although he was born in a country sharply divided along re- 
ligious lines, Charles’s approach to the church-at-large was any- 
thing but sectarian. He served on the committee that designed 
and constituted the Toronto School of Theology, a co-operative 
venture in theological education. At a service of celebration for 
his colleague, fellow committee member Douglas Jay, a former 
principal of Emmanuel College, Toronto, recalled the useful role 
Charles played in putting people at ease and creating an atmos- 
phere of trust among representatives of differing ecclesiastical 
traditions, both Protestant and Roman Catholic. 

Charles enlivened many groups. Church courts were a stage 
for his extraordinary ability as an extemporaneous speaker. His 
incisive remarks, couched in his own inimitable turn of phrase, 
could carry a sharp edge if directed at someone he judged to be 
talking nonsense. Mostly, his skill on his feet was prized for its 
succinct insightfulness and as a model in the art of rhetoric. On 
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such occasions, a presbytery meeting could turn into the best 
entertainment in town. 

During his year as Moderator, Charles and his wife, 
Marjorie, travelled widely, visiting Central America, Africa and 
the Far East. In El Salvador and Nicaragua, he met the families 
of people tortured and murdered for their political beliefs. In 
retirement, his preaching and teaching took on a passionate 
advocacy for those suffering injustice. 

Charles’s compassion for the world around him was 
reflected in a kind of modern day adaptation of Karl 
Barth’s axiom that a Christian should have the Bible 
in one hand and the newspaper in the other: 
Charles was an avid viewer of TV news broad- 
casts. The news wasn’t something to be watched 
in a disinterested way; it was, for him, where 
the alarmed conscience could hear and see the 
human story in its pain and nobility. For 
Charles, without the news, the Good News dis- 
solves into religious piety that becomes irrele- 
vant to the human story. (He would have said it 
much better and, no doubt, more trenchantly.) 
When Charles needed to get away from “the 
noise and haste,” he retreated to his cottage on the 
Lake of Bays. Summers there were treasured for study, 
relaxation and, at times, building. He built his cottage on land 
he purchased from Knox classmate and good friend John Rob- 
son. At the time, he lacked the required $50, but Marjorie was 
there to help. Charles and Marjorie had been president and vice- 
president respectively of Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship at 
university. Charles wisely decided to continue the partnership, 
thereby acquiring a talented and tireless associate for 53 years. 

Although he was a highly skilled interpreter of Scripture, con- 
versant with modern biblical criticism, Charles never forgot his 
roots in evangelical Protestantism. Fidelity to Christ remained the 
motivation for his ministry and the impulse to preach the word of 
grace sent in Jesus Christ at every opportunity 

Charles Hay died on October 1, 1999, after a brief and unex- 
pected illness. On October 18, a capacity congregation filled 
the Knox College chapel to celebrate the life of a distinguished 
minister, professor, principal and friend. [3 


Douglas Herron is a retired minister of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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asking? 
Sufferance 


Tony Plomp 


but not suffrage 


question: Our congregation is planning a large and costly expansion 

to our facilities. Section 155 of the Book of Forms notes that adher- 
ents may vote on financial matters at congregational meetings if 
they contribute regularly to the work of the church. It was seriously 
suggested at one of our meetings that this article therefore permits 
a faithful six-year-old Sunday school member, who contributes 
regularly to the offering each Sunday, to vote for or against this 
project.! would appreciate your analysis and interpretation of this 


serious matter. 


omeone has said the Book of 

Forms is “a guide to the wise and a 

rule to the fool.” Fact is, the Book 

of Forms does not cover every 
eventuality and was not meant to do so. 
When I saw your question, I almost fell 
off my chair! Common sense cries out 
for a hearing. 


When | saw your question, | almost 


fell off my chair! 


Common sense cries out 
for a hearing 


It was never intended that a six-year- 
old should have a vote on such an import- 
ant matter. If that were permitted, then all 
classes of the Sunday school could be 
trooped into the congregational meeting 
to cast their ballots on matters for which 
they are unable to follow through. There 
is still such a thing, surely, as an “age of 
majority,’ adulthood, etc. Children, 
whom you rightly observe, may “not real- 
ize the commitments and consequences 
of their actions,” are not yet ready for 
that sort of thing. All that apart from the 
temptation for teachers or parents to in- 
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fluence the children, subtly or otherwise. 

Oh, how I wish we would allow the 
children among us to be children, re- 
specting them as such and not trying to 
make them into little adults. They should 
not even be brought into this picture. 
They grow up fast enough. 

“Wont and usage” (the usual practice 
of the church) would define 

n “adherent” as a person 

who has achieved the age 
of responsibility, who regu- 
larly attends worship, par- 
ticipates in the life of the 
church, and faithfully con- 
tributes financially to its 
work and witness. Such folk have limited 
voting rights in congregational meetings. 

Since this question was allegedly seri- 
ously posed at one of your meetings, I 
can only throw up my hands in despair at 
another sign the church seems ever more 
bereft of common sense. The scary truth 
is that, as a respected colleague of mine 
has said, “There is no cure for no com- 
mon sense.” [4 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp to 
Tony_Plomp@telus.net or 4020 Lancelot Dr., 
Richmond, B.C.V7C 483. 
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CERTIFICATES OF RECOGNITION bearing the 
Fanning the FLAMES logo were presented to 

senior members of St. John’s Church, Medicine Hat, 
Alta., as part of a celebration of the International 
Year of Older Persons. 


MEMBERS OF THE youth group, the 
church school, some of the church 
school staff and the minister (Rev. Ed 
Musson) of South Nissouri Church, Thorn- 
dale, Ont., sit on the award-winning float 
they entered in the Thorndale Fair parade. 
The parade’s theme was “Country Home- 
coming” and the theme of the float was 
“The Church Is Everyone's Home.” 


THE JOY AND ENERGY of the almost 100 children who 
attended the Vacation Bible School at Erskine Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., was evident throughout a week filled with 
story-telling, crafts, drama, games and worship. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Chatham-Kent Korean 
Presbyterian Church was constituted on Oct. 17 
at First Church, Chatham, Ont. The congregation, 
which was begun under the leadership and 
sponsorship of London Korean Christian Church 
of the Eastern Han Ca Presbytery, meets at First 
Church on Sunday evenings. Among those join- 
ing in the celebration were the choir of London 
Korean Church, guests from Toronto and 
members of First Church. 


REV. WILFRED 
MONCRIEFF 
was presented 
with a plaque des- 
ignating him min- 
ister emeritus of 
Westminster 
Church, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., at a 
special service 
held Sept. 19. 
Making the pres- 
entation was clerk 
of session Bruce 
McDonald. Wilfred 
and his wife, Jane, 
now live in Peter- Santee 

borough, Ont. They are pictured with their daughter, Margaret 
Moncrieff, of Sault Ste. Marie, at the reception held after the service. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they 
are to be returned, Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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A WORSHIP SERVICE affirming the contributions of the various 
women’s groups of West Vancouver Church to the life of the con- 
gregation was held Sept. 19. Invitations were sent to all the women 
who have served in any of the groups. The service was conducted by 
the women of the session (currently, there are nine women and three 
men), while the male elders drew kitchen duty. Lois Brymer, a member 
of the congregation, was guest preacher. Muriel Perry (left) and 
Shirley Pearson are shown cutting the cakes, while clerk of session 
Gavin Vernon looks on. 


WOODEN SANCTUARY PANELS were recently dedicated at 
St. Andrew's Church, Brandon, Man. The panels were made 
and donated by Fred Nowitski in memory of his wife, Anne. 
Taking part in the dedication were: Rev. Margaret 

Mullin, and Fred, John and Judy Nowitski. 


AS PART OF THE Niagara Grape and Wine Festival, a num- 
ber of clergy and lay leaders took to the streets of St. 
Catharines, Ont., on the “Mighty Bike” on behalf of Shaver Hos- 
pital. The 34-person bike was pedalled by the Halo Team, rais- 
ing about $9,000 — the highest total for the day. The money 
will be used to purchase patient lifts. The Presbyterian mem- 
bers of the team included: Rev. Doug Robinson (Knox, Thorold), 
Rev. Linda Robinson (St. Andrew’s, St. Catharines), Rev. Graham 
Kennedy (Knox, St. Catharines), Rev. Tijs Theijsmeijer (St. Giles, 
St. Catharines) and Donna Totten (St. Giles, St. Catharines). 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. John’s Church, Belfast, P.E.I., 
was active in the “Celebrate 1999-2000" theme during 
1999 as it celebrated its 175th anniversary with four spe- 
cial services and other events. On Promotion Sunday, the 
church school children, teachers and minister, Rev. Roger 
MacPhee, gathered outside the church to display the 
anniversary banner, which includes the Fanning the 
FLAMES logo. Although St. John’s is located in a rural 
area, 154 children are enrolled in the church school. 


MEMBERS OF THE Teens Club 
and the Junior Youth from 
St. Andrew's Church, Stirling, and 
St. Andrew's Church, West Huntingdon, 
Ont., are pictured at a three-pitch soft- 
ball tournament organized by St. 
Andrew's Church, Roslin, for local teen 
groups. (The minister of the Stirling/ 
West Huntingdon charge, Chen-Chen 
Abbot, is shown second from right.) 


F ai 
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__ people & places 


continued 


FOR THE FOURTH YEAR in a row, the church school chil- 
dren of Essa Road Church, Barrie, Ont., participated in 


Operation Christmas Child, a program sponsored by Samari- 
tan’s Purse that distributes boxes of Christmas gifts to children 
in need around the world. 


A RECENTLY OPENED library at St. Andrew's Church, Thompson, Man., has 
quickly become a meeting place for the young people of the congregation. 
Pictured is Mark Moses, one of the library workers. 


MAUDE FOGAL, a longtime member of 
Rexdale Church, Rexdale, Ont., celebrated her 
96th birthday on Sept. 27. Helping her cele- 
brate were her old friend and longtime 
member of the congregation, Janet Ritchie, el- 
der Albert Upward (left) and Rev. John 
Borthwick. 


THE CHILDREN 
OF the Vaca- 
tion Bible School 
held at Jubilee 
Church, Stayner, 
Ont., sit in the 
“whitewater rafting 
section” as leader 
Judy Robbinson 
holds their atten- 
tion. More than 100 
children attended 
the school. 


A FALL FAIR of a different kind 
took place when the congrega- 
tion of Knox Church, Goderich, Ont., 
held a“Church in Action’ fair on Oct. 24. 
The event, held in conjunction with the 
congregation's anniversary, featured 
exhibits by every group in the church. 
Pictured, Rory Flynn demonstrates the 
fine art of the handbell to a keen 
Margaret McHolm. 


SMALL-TOWN SASKATCHEWAN produced 
three couples who celebrated their 60th 
wedding anniversaries last fall — all of them 
members of Trinity Church, Grenfell. They are: 
Ivan and Ruth Scobie, Edith and George Urschel, 
and Elsie and August Hauk. 


aE 
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For the Time Being by Annie Dillard 
(Viking/Penguin, 1999, $29.99). 
Reviewed by Bert Vancook. 


It is unfair a person can write so well. 
And not only write well but lift people’s 
spirits by her insight into everyday en- 
counters and startling images. 

Twenty-five years ago, Dillard won a 
Pulitzer Prize for Pilgrim at Tinker 
Creek. This was an extended meditation 
on what many people would assume to 
be grotesque: the basic plant, insect and 
animal life of a southern U.S. creek. 
From the initial shuddering of the reader, 
she built her observations into wonderful 
poem-like celebrations of creation. 

In For the Time Being, Annie Dillard 
focuses her microscopic eye on humanity 
in all its strangeness and in all its 
glory. She begins again with what many 
would regard as grotesque: human birth 
defects. Once more, she manages to ex- 
tend her thoughts from the particular to 
the universal, so that God is always pres- 
ent somehow. 

The images Dillard uses are stunning: 
an army of thousands of terracotta sol- 
diers rising from the clay of China, a 


A medical sociologist from Wilfrid Laurier 
University, Professor Juanne Clarke, is doing a 
study of the experiences of women of faith 
with breast cancer. The research will involve 
an interview of about one hour in length via 
the telephone with a trained and experi- 
enced research assistant. If you are willing to 
be interviewed, please call 1-519-884-0710, 
ext. 3516 (Dr. Clarke's office at WLU), e-mail: 
jclarke@mach1.wlu.ca or fax your name and 
telephone number with an indication of your 
interest to 1-519-883-0969 (fax machine in 
the sociology department at WLU) or 1-519- 
579-5527 (Dr. Clarke’s home). We will call you 
back to make arrangements to participate in 
the research at your convenience. Your tele- 
phone or fax costs will be compensated. 


PART-TIME ORGANIST REQUIRED for 
St. Andrew’s Galt Presbyterian Church, 
Cambridge, ON. Please fax résumé to (519) 
621-2055 or (519) 622-3133. 
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nurse whose day-after-day job is to wash 
newborn children. The language Dillard 
writes is too close to poetry to be called 
prose: “In any instant the sacred may 
wipe you with its finger. In any instant 
the bush may flare, your feet may rise, or 
you may see a bunch of souls in a tree. In 
any instant you may avail yourself of the 
power to love your enemies; to accept 
failure, slander, or the grief of loss; or to 
endure torture.” This is written as the end 
to a thought that begins with human 
malformation! 

Each chapter or division begins with 
“birth” and ends with “now,” while spin- 
ning though a miscellany of the natural 
world and reflections on the life and 
work of Teilhard de Chardin (a Christian 
anthropologist and theologian of this 
century) and the Baal Shem Tov (a 
Jewish mystic of the 18th century). 
Expect to work hard in reading this book 
because you have to be able to hold a 
series of fragmentary images and ideas 
in your mind; but the effort of reading is 
rewarded. 

It is tempting to use excerpts from 
Dillard’s own writing to persuade you to 
read For the Time Being. Here is one 


classifieds 


TORONTO. The Greenborough Community 
Church is seeking a pastor who is committed 
to providing spiritual leadership, support that 
fosters love among its members and a min- 
istry of compassion to the surrounding com- 
munity. We are an independent, ecumenical, 
multicultural, contemporary congregation sit- 
uated in the west end of the city. Applicants 
must be clergy in good standing from among 
those denominations that are members of 
the Canadian Council of Churches. The suc- 
cessful candidate will have excellent preach- 
ing, teaching and counselling skills as well as 
respect for and openness to all persons. Our 
selectee will have shown active participation 
in community-based committees and pro- 
grams that are consistent with the Christian 
mission. If this description fits you, please for- 
ward your résumé to the church, attention of: 
Chair of the Pulpit Committee, 2000 Keele 
Street, Toronto, ON M6M 3Y4 to be received 
no later than March 17, 2000.The position be- 
comes available September 1, 2000. 


more quote that, I suspect, describes her 
motivation as well as anything else she 
has written: 

“Sometimes God moves loudly, as if 
spinning to another place like ball light- 
ning. God is, oddly, personal; this God 
knows. Sometimes en route, dazzlingly 
or dimly, he shows an edge of himself to 
souls who seek him, and the people who 
bear those souls, marvelling, know it, 
and see the skies carousing around them, 
and watch cells stream and multiply in 
green leaves. He does not give as the 
world gives; he leads invisibly over many 
years, or he wallops for thirty seconds at 
a time. He may touch a mind, too, mak- 
ing a loud sound, or a mind may feel the 
rim of his mind as he nears. Such experi- 
ences are gifts to beginners.” 


Bert Vancook is the minister of St. Andrew's 
Church, Thunder Bay, Ont. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 
payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congrega- 
tion. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 
301, e-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 


WOULD YOU ENJOY a spring or fall unpaid 
house-sitting break in a unique southwest- 
ern Ontario home? We require responsible, 
cat-loving, car-owning, non-smoking indi- 
vidual(s) for 2- to 3-week periods while we 
travel. (519) 693-4272. 


WRITER AND EDITOR NEEDED to join The 
Whole People of God curriculum team. Pref- 
erence will be given to applicants with 
biblical knowledge, writing/editing experi- 
ence, good computer skills, ability to meet 
deadlines, involvement in a mainline Protes- 
tant congregation, experience in education- 
al processes and experience with this 
curriculum. Must be available for three de- 
velopment events: late May, late August and 
mid-November, 2000. These part-time posi- 
tions begin mid-May. Send résumé: Attn. 
Lindy Jones, Wood Lake Books, 9025 Jim 
Bailey Road, Kelowna, BC V4V 1R2. Deadline 
for applications: February 28, 2000. 
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DEATHS 

DICKSON, MARLOWE, 64, elder and choir 
member at Knox Presbyterian Church, Allis- 
ton, Ont. A very active member and choir 
member at St. Andrew’s Presbyterian, 
Beeton, Ont., Nov. 14, 1999. 

GILLANDERS, ROBERT ERNEST, 81, faithful el- 
der for 36 years, at Lloydminster, Sask., then 
at St. Andrew's, Duncan, B.C., where he was 
clerk of session for 17 years, also represen- 
tative elder. Second World War service for 
four years. Ernie is survived by his wife, 
Joyce, of 58 years, daughter Wendy (Paul 
Kadang) and grandson Andrew. Family and 
friends will miss his gentlemanly presence. 

GRAY, F. DOREEN (BALDERSTON), 53, of Zion 
Presbyterian Church, Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
passed away at the Queen Elizabeth Hospi- 
tal, Charlottetown, on Sept. 3, 1999. She was 
active in the life of the church as an elder, 
Sunday school superintendent, chair of the 
C.E. Committee. Her late father, Lloyd R., her 
mother, Rita, and her brother, Allan, were 
and are members of the session of Zion 
Church. She leaves to mourn her passing: 
her husband, Wayne, sons Darren and Cory, 
daughter-in-law Tonya and grandson 
Connor Lloyd. 

SHANNON, JOHN, 89, longtime member at 
Dunn Memorial Presbyterian Church, Long 
Branch, Ont., and served on the board of 
managers. Later a member at Jubilee Pres- 
byterian, Stayner, Ont., and St. Andrew's 
Presbyterian, Beeton, Ont., July 2, 1999. 

TELFER, ROBERT, 85, received into member- 
ship March 1929, St. Andrew’s, St. Lambert, 
Que., Dec. 2, 1999. 


ORDINATIONS 
Morden, Rev. Julia J. Carruthers, Knox, 
Goderich, Ont., Oct. 17. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Carrothers, Rev. Dennis, St. James, Forest, Ont., 
Nov. 28, 1999. 
Morden, Rev. Julia J. Carruthers, Tolmie Memor- 
ial, Port Elgin; Knox, Burgoyne, Ont., Nov. 7. 
Platford, Rev. Joye, Glencoe, Wardsville pas- 
toral charge, Ont., Dec. 5. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 
Bathurst, N.B., St. Luke’s. Rev. John Crawford, 7 
Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B.E9H 1Y5. 
Little Narrows, N.S.; Whycocomagh, St. An- 


drew’s. Rev. R. Ritchie Robinson, Site 12, Box 
4,RR 1, Bras d'Or, N.S. BOC 1B0. 

Lower Sackville, N.S., First Sackville. Rev. Cynthia 
Chenard, Box 2554, Dartmouth, N.S. B2W 4B7. 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul’s; French River. Rev. 
Charles McPherson, Box 132, Stellarton, N.S. 
BOK 1S0. 

Miramichi, N.B., St. James. Rev. Philip Crowell, 
206 Wellington St., Miramichi, N.B.E1N 1M7. 

New Glasgow, N.S., Westminster. Rev. Glenn 
Cooper, Box 1078, Westville, N.S. BOK 2A0. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. David's. Rev. lan S. Wishart, 
5 Chestnut Place, St. John’s, Nfld. A1B 2T1. 

Springhill, N.S., St. David’s; Oxford, St. James; 
Riverview, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Mark McLen- 
nan, RR 2, Scotsburn, N.S. BOK 1RO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Que., Briarwood. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, Action Réfugiés Montreal, 1410 
Guy, Montreal, Que. H3H 2L7. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Kenyon; Kirk Hill, St. Colum- 
ba. Rev. Edward O'Neill, Box 7, Maxville, Ont. 
KOC 1TO. 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, Bris- 
tol Memorial. Rev. Ruth Syme, Box 1983, 
Deep River, Ont. KOJ 1P0. 

Ingleside, Ont., St. Matthew’s (part time). Rev. 
lan MacMillan, 18220 S. Branch Rd., Corn- 
wall, Ont. K6H 5R6. 

Iroquois, Ont., Knox; Cardinal, St. Andrew’s 
and St. James. Rev. lan MacLean, PO Box 94, 
Prescott, Ont. KOE 1TO. 

Lachute, Que., Margaret Rodger Memorial. 
Rev. William Klempa, 372 Roslyn Ave., West- 
mount, Que. H3Z 2L6; wklemp@po-box. 
mcgill.ca. 

Montreal, Knox Crescent Kensington and 
First. Rev. Richard Topping, 3415 Redpath 
St., Montreal, Que. H3G 2G2. 

Montreal, Korean. Rev. John Kim, 298 Rudar 
Rd., Mississauga, Ont.L5A 183. 

Pierrefonds, Que., Westminster (part time). 
Rev. James Douglas, 1345 Lapointe, St. Lau- 
rent, Que. H4L 1K5. 

Renfrew, Ont., Renfrew Church. Rev. David R. 
Nicholson, 257 Pembroke St. W, Pembroke, 
Ont. K8A 5N3. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. Andrew's. 
Rev. J. Johnson, Box 133, Drayton, Ont. NOG 
1P0; 519-343-3201. 

Ashburn, Burns. Rev. Andrew Allison, Box 138, 
Leaskdale, Ont. LOC 1C0; 905-852-1171; 
leaskdalepres@interhop.net. 


Aurora, St. Andrew's. Rev. Helen Smith, PO Box 
309, Station B, Toronto, Ont. M5T 2W2; 
rh.smith@home.com. 

Bermuda, Hamilton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Nora 
Gorham, 69 Rowanwood Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
M4W 1Y8. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew's. Rev. David McBride, 
PO Box 311, Port Hope, Ont.L1A 3W4. 

Brampton, St. Andrew's. Rev. Peter Barrow, 38 
Edith St., Georgetown, Ont.L7G 3B1. 

Guelph, Knox. Rev. Linda Bell, 2 Cross St., 
Elmira, Ont. N3B 2S5. 

Kingston, Strathcona Park. Rev. Mark Ward, 
2368 Middle Rd., Kingston, Ont. K7L 5H6. 

Kitchener, Calvin. Rev. Angus Sutherland, Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, Queen's Square, 
Cambridge, Ont. N1S 1H4. 

Kitchener, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Murray Lauren- 
son, 360 Tower St. N, Fergus, Ont.N1M 2N7. 
Mount Forest, St. Andrew's; Conn, Knox. Rev. 

Calvin Lewis, Box 669, Harriston, Ont. NOG 1ZO. 

Nobleton, St. Paul’s. Rev. Sam Priestley, 143 
Main St.N, Markham, Ont.L3P 1Y2. 

Oakville, Knox (associate minister). Rev. Harry 
McWilliams, 89 Dunn St., Oakville, Ont. 
L6J 3C8. 

Oakville, Knox Sixteen. Rev. Wayne Baswick, 
36 Campbell Dr., Brampton, Ont. L6X 2H7; 
905-456-1727. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew's. Rev. Raye Brown, 
1 High St., Huntsville, Ont. P1H 1P2. 

Puslinch, Duff's; Crieff, Knox. Rev. Don McCallum, 
795 Scottsdale Dr., Guelph, Ont.N1G 3R8. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew's. Rev. Margaret Robert- 
son, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 147; 
416-441-1111; mroberts@presbyterian.ca. 

Toronto, Gateway Community. Rev. William 
Elliott, 124 Belsize Dr., Toronto, Ont. M4S 1L8. 

Toronto, Grace (Etobicoke). Rev. William 
Adamson, 299 Mill Rd. #902, Etobicoke, Ont. 
M9C 4V9. 

Toronto, Knox (Spadina). Rev. Bob Fourney, 
1 Glenview Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4R 1P5. 

Toronto, Patterson. Rev. Gordon Fish, 15 Lam- 
beth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, Weston. Rev. Clyde Ervine, 15 Lam- 
beth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 

Tweed, St. Andrew's. Rev. A. D. MacLeod, 16 
Marmora St., Trenton, Ont. K8V 2H5. 

Whitby, St. Andrew's. Rev. Douglas Rollwage, 
140 Guildwood Pkwy., Toronto, Ont.M1E 1P4. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church. Rev. John Ban- 
nerman, 342 Pond Mills Rd., London, Ont. 
N5Z 3X5; 519-681-7242. 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, baptisms and the reception of 
new members, as well as death notices. The rate is 90 cents per word or $43 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to congregations: $10 for the basic notice 
and 90 cents per word for additional information. (There will be no charge to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
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Blenheim, Blenheim Church (half-time). Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth St., Chatham, Ont. 
N7M 4V7. 

Brantford, Alexandra. Rev. Mark B. Gaskin, 97 
Wellington St., Brantford, Ont. N3T 2M1; 
(519) 752-4932; coc@bfree.on.ca. 

Delhi, Calvin; Brantford, Pleasant Ridge. Rev. 
Warren McKinnon, 619 Northdale Dr., 
Woodstock, Ont. N4S 5K7. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew's; Port Dover, Knox. 
Rev. Thomas G. Vais, 117 Argyle St. N, Cale- 
donia, Ont. N3W 1B8. 

Ilderton, Bethel. Rev. Keith McKee, 1475 Dun- 
das St., London, Ont. NSW 3B8. 

Komoka; North Caradoc, Knox. Rev. Ed 
Musson, RR 3, Thorndale, Ont. NOM 2P0. 

London, Westmount. Rev. Karen Timbers, 
370 Ridout St., London, Ont. N6C 3Z7; 
gkmstim@ execulink.com. 

Markdale, Cooke's; Feversham, Burns. Mr. Rick 
Eidenmueller, RR 6, Markdale, Ont. NOC 1HO. 

Meaford, Knox. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, Box 86, 
Chatsworth, Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington (avail- 
able July 2000). Rev. David Thompson, 
142 Ontario St., Stratford, Ont. NSA 3H2; 
rosebury@perth.net. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew's; Dawn, Knox. Rev. Philip 
Wilson, PO Box 1381, Corunna, Ont. NON 1G0. 

Sarnia, St. Andrew's. Rev. Thomas Rodger, 120 
S. Russell St., Sarnia, Ont. N7T 3L1. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Jack Neil, 


Enrich your worship experience! 


SPIRIT ANEW 


Singing Prayer and Praise 
EDITED BY ALAN C. 
WHITMORE 


More than 175 songs that offer 
contemporary and traditional 
musical styles. Praise choruses, 
scripture songs, meditative 
songs, prayer responses, mantras 
and chants from Taizé, the lona 
Community, African-American 
music, songs for communion and more. 


Music Leader Edition * Paper, Coil Binding* 8.5 x II" 


$39.95 © ISBN 1-55145-343-6 


Pew Edition ° Paper, Coil Bindings 6 x 9" 


$12.95 * ISBN 1-55145-345-2 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 
1.800.663.2775 


or by contacting your favorite book seller 


WOOD LAKE BOOKS INC. 


9025 Jim Bailey Rd, Kelowna BC V4V1R2 Office Hours: 8:00am—4:30pm Pacific Time 
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Box 1148, Ridgetown, Ont, NOP 2CO; 
519-674-3487. 

Tiverton, Knox. Rev. Peggy Kinsman, Box 219, 
Lucknow, Ont. NOG 2HO. 

Windsor, Knox. Rev. W. Scott McAndless, 58 
Erie St.S, Leamington, Ont. N8H 3B1. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Jean Bryden, 808-9th 
Street NW, Portage la Prairie, Man. R1N 3L3. 

Flin Flon, St. Andrew's (half-time, ordained min- 
ister). Rev. Margaret Mullin, 1405 Van Horne 
Ave., Brandon, Man. R7A 1£4; phone/fax: 
204-727-4414; mullinm@ mb.sympatico.ca. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Calvin. Rev. Joanne R. Mac- 
Odrum, Box 342, Geraldton, Ont. POT 1MO. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., First. Rev. Bert Vancook, 207 
South Brodie St., Thunder Bay, Ont., P7E 1C1. 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s-Calvin (joint charge 
seeking full-time minister). Rev. John 
Hogerwaard, 341 Eveline St.at McLean Ave., 
Selkirk, Man.R1A 1M9; 204-482-6425. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Yorkton, Knox; Dunleath. Rev. Deborah 
Lannon, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask. 
S4P 279; dalfor@dlcwest.com. 


Synod of Alberta 
Calgary, Grace (senior minister). Rev. Brown 
Milne, 10 Varmoor PI. NW, Calgary, Alta. 


ANEW 


contingent 


T3A 0A1; milnejb@cadvision.com; Web site: 
www.grace.calgary.ab.ca. 

Edmonton, Westmount. Rev. Bruce Kemp, 6104 
- 148 St., Edmonton, Alta. T6H 4Z5; bkemp1@ 
telusplanet.net; Fax: 780-439-1676. 

Full-time director of regional ministries. Rev. 
Bob Cruickshank, Search Committee Con- 
vener, 400 Midpark Blvd. SE, Calgary, Alta. 
T2X 2K4; Fax 403-256-8030. Application 
deadline: Feb. 29, 2000. 

Lethbridge, St. Andrew's. Rev. Don Hill, 1818 - 
5 Avenue S, Lethbridge, Alta. T1J OW6; 
dhill@mox.ab.ca. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Castlegar, Grace. Rev. Meridyth Robertson, 
1791 Riverside Ave., Trail, B.C.V1R 3Z3. 

Vancouver, West Vancouver. Rev. Ted Siverns, 
335 7th St., New Westminster, B.C. V3M 3K9; 
tsiverns@planeteer.com. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 

Jasper Presbyterian Church, Jasper, Alberta. 
Available immediately, full-time, three-year 
appointment. Good knowledge of Korean 
and English required. 

New church development workers, full- 
time, three-year appointment, Calgary and 
Edmonton. 

Contact: Rev. Gordon Haynes, 50 Wynford Dr., 

Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Second Minister Required 
TRAFALGAR CHURCH, OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 


Self-supporting, 13-year-old congregation with 260 
professing members and 150 children seeks an additional 
caring, responsible Minister who has the ability and desire: 
* to thrive on the opportunities of a large Youth 


to continue the development of a strong Christian 
Education program 

to respond to the challenge of an expanding congregation 
to support and encourage the incumbent Minister in the 
areas of Worship, Outreach and Pastoral Care. 


To submit profiles, or for further information, please contact: 


Peter Morrison, Search Committee Convener 
Trafalgar Presbyterian Church 

354 Upper Middle Road East 

Oakville, ON L6J 4Z2 

Home: (905) 469-9225, 

E-mail: pmorriso@cgo.wave.ca 

or Rev. Ferne Reeve (905) 842-2800 


e 9 
Written by Karen Timbers, 
CG é ( = W/ OC minister of Elmwood Avenue 
Church, London, Ont. 


A page to share with the children you love 


Love your neighbour 
Scripture reading: Luke 10:25-37 


Activities 
¢ Dramatize Luke 10:25-37 with a few friends as someone reads or tells the parable. 
¢ Rewrite the parable in the words you think Jesus might use today. 
¢ Think of someone in your neighbourhood who could use your help. 
Make a gift and deliver it to him or her. 


A verse to remember: doorknob doodle 

Instructions: 

1. Colour the border. 

2. Fill the letters with a thin layer of glue and then sprinkle gold sparkles over the glue. 
3. Mount on heavy cardboard and hang the verse on the doorknob of your bedroom. 

4. Repeat this verse each night before you go to sleep. 


SK 


Love the Lord your God with all your heart, 
with all your soul, with all your strength 


and with all your mind and 
love your neighbour as you love yourself. 


Prayer 
Dear God, 
Help me to see people in need, 


A pote to adults reac tus bade: and care for them in word and deed. 


Help your child consider those who are wounded and hurting in 
your neighbourhood. Doing something practical for someone will Amen. 
help your child more fully understand Jesus’ call to love all people. 
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for the corey 


My rich 


Uncle George 


| was offered pure grace from my uncle’s rich generosity ... 
but | settled for a 50-cent beach-ball 


ncle George was big. He was big 

in stature — over six feet five 

inches. He had a big family — six 

children. He had a big house — an 
8,000-square-foot, three-storey mansion 
down the street from soul singer James 
Brown’s home in Augusta, Georgia. He 
had a big staff — two full-time cooks, a 
maid and a yardworker. And he was a big 
giver, too. The apartment over his garage 
always had refugee families living there 
rent-free. Uncle George even quit his 
lucrative medical practice to donate his 
services for three years to train doctors in 
Third World nations in modern surgical 
techniques. Yes, everything about Uncle 
George was big. 

Every summer, Uncle George would 
invite me down to the beach to join his 
family for summer holidays. He would 
bring his two cooks with him, and, man, 
did we eat! 

One day, Uncle George announced, 
“Td like some shrimp!” I figured we 
would go to the grocery store and get a 
couple dozen shrimp — enough to pro- 
vide two or three for each of us. Not Un- 
cle George! He drove 30 miles to the 
dock and met the shrimp boats when 
they came in. 

“I'd like 50 pounds of the biggest 
shrimp you’ve got!” It took us three days 
to clean them but were they ever good! 

One day, Uncle George loaded up his 
family and drove to the five-and-dime 
store, and I went along. Once in the 
store, he announced, “OK, kids, you can 
get any one thing you want.” My cousins 
were off like a shot, combing the shelves. 
I stood there watching enviously. I felt 
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like the poor cousin. I wish my dad were 
rich, I thought. 

Just then, Uncle George turned to me 
and asked, “Well, aren’t you going to 
pick out anything for yourself?” 

“Me?” I asked incredulously. “Any- 
thing?” 

“Yes,” Uncle George replied. “Now 
get going!” 

Obediently, I joined my cousins as 
they searched the store for their treasures. 
I finally found what I wanted: a Rawlings 
baseball glove like the one I had my eye 
on back home. Yes, the baseball glove 
was what I really wanted, but I finally 
decided on a 50-cent beach-ball. Why? 
Because I thought Uncle George would 
begrudge my asking for more and think I 
was greedy. And I didn’t want to reveal 
to my uncle and cousins my real wants 
and needs. So I settled on the 50-cent 
beach-ball. 

I have reflected on that time in the 
five-and-dime many times. I was offered 
pure grace from my uncle’s rich generos- 
ity. I could have had anything from that 
five-and-dime cornucopia ... but I settled 
for a 50-cent beach-ball and prided my- 
self on my frugality and self-control. 

It seems to me this story is a kind of 
parable of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada in which a “poor cousin” mind- 
set often dominates our thinking and 
decision-making. If an architect comes in 
with plans for an 8,000-square-foot addi- 
tion, we whittle it down to 5,000 square 
feet. But it is too small and inadequate for 
our present needs, much less future 
growth. If we have a choice of stone or 
cement blocks, we choose the cement 


blocks for they are cheaper. If we have 
big plans for a new ministry, we'll under- 
fund it and then complain when it fails. 
We keep choosing the 50-cent beach-ball! 

The good news of the gospel is that 
we aren’t merely poor cousins to a rich 
uncle. We are children of the living God 
whose very nature is self-giving love. We 
are heirs to all God’s promises. Our 
wealth is literally incalculable. Think 
about the wealth represented by each of 
our congregations and our denomination 
as a whole. And I mean every kind of 
wealth: money, creativity, experience, 
knowledge, spiritual gifts, or ... Imagine 
what we could do — what God could do 
through us — if we would shed the poor 
cousin mind-set and adopt the mind-set 
of the Apostle Paul: “For all things are 
[ours], whether Paul or Apollos or 
Cephas or the world or life or death or 
the present or the future — all belong to 
[us]; and [we] belong to Christ, and 
Christ belongs to God” (I Corinthians 
3:21-23) — the “God whose giving 
knows no ending.” 


God, whose giving knows no ending, 
from your rich and endless store, 
nature’s wonder, Jesus’ wisdom, 
costly cross, grave’s shattered door: 
gifted by you, we turn to you, 
offering up ourselves in praise; 
thankful song shall rise forever, 
gracious donor of our days. 
— Robert L. Edwards 
(The Book of Praise, 663) LA 


Herb Gale is a minister at Westminster- 
St. Paul's Church in Guelph, Ont. 
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An open letter to 
members and adherents of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Dear Friends: 


We have come on a long journey together with our native brothers and sisters. For more than 100 years, we 
have striven faithfully to carry out Christ’s commission to preach the gospel and to love our neighbour as 
ourselves. Now we find ourselves in a new situation — a new opportunity for mission and ministry. 


We acknowledge that we are all broken people living in a broken world, groping our way toward rebuilding 
community. Living Faith (2.5.5-7) states: 


We cannot escape our sin, nor the sin of the world. Because we are sinful the societies we live in are sinful. There are no 
exceptions: every system is flawed. We are part of the evil of the world, of its violence, neglect, injustice. All people fall short 
of God's standards and need salvation. God's way to salvation has been revealed in Jesus Christ. Through the death and 
resurrection of Christ our sins are forgiven. Salvation means life, forgiveness, healing, wholeness. It comes from God's grace 
received through faith in Christ alone. 


Beginning with our 1992 confession, we are rebuilding relationships with the aboriginal peoples in Canada. 
Journey to Wholeness is a fund-raising campaign that provides us all with an opportunity to participate in 
this rebuilding. We are a forgiven people. From forgiveness comes reconciliation. We hold out the promises 
of God to all: the promise of forgiveness, the promise of reconciliation, the promise of wholeness. 


We can begin the journey. What binds us as a community of faith is a common and renewed sense of purpose. 
Let us be willing to take up the challenge of living together. It requires commitment because the Journey to 
Wholeness Fund is worthy of our investment. We are in this place, at this time, in order to begin again. One 
step on this journey to wholeness is supporting the Journey to Wholeness Fund on February 27th, which 
will be Journey to Wholeness Sunday. Envelopes are available for your congregation, or contributions may be 
sent to The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, ON M3C 1J7, marked “Journey to 
Wholeness Fund.” These funds will be used for healing initiatives as identified by the Spending Committee 
of the Journey to Wholeness Fund (see terms of reference of the Spending Committee on page 23). 


And do not fear, God will not abandon us. Christ has promised to be with us always, even to the end of the world. 


Signed: Moderators of the General Assembly 


co pst. a a 


Rey. Arthur Van Seters (1999) Rev. John D. Congram (1997) 


Rev. William J. Klempa (1998) Tamiko (Nakamura) Corbett (1996) 
For more information, contact: 


Mrs. Joanne Instance, Secretary JTW Campaign Committee 
11 — 131 Tyndall Ave., Winnipeg MB R2X 023, Tel. (204) 633-6480 
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__recordings 


A mother heard her little girl saying the 
Lord’s Prayer. She was so pleased until she 
realized her daughter was saying, “Lead us 


God leaves no one without hope 

Here are two questions most frequently asked of us when we re- 
port about our experience in North Korean churches: “Do the 
churches really have services every Sunday or only when there 
are foreign delegations present?” and “Do you believe the 
people attending church in Pyongyang are really Christians?” 

What astonishing questions! What a surprising attitude on the 
part of Christians who profess the Holy Spirit accompanies us 
everywhere! What a surprising attitude on the part of Christians 
who believe God’s love is so profound that he allowed us to nail 
his Son to a cross! How can we believe God would leave any 
people without comfort, without hope, without salvation? 

How dare we believe there is a single inch of this planet that 
is not saturated with the blood of God’s all-encompassing love? 
Are we so timid in our faith that it is impossible for us to believe 
God can work wonders — even in a Commun- 


ist society? Are we so confident in our own Gambling in Canada 


not into temptation and 
deliver us from e-mail.” 

— Marj Carpenter in 

The Presbyterian Outlook 


=es awa F 5 ; 
SEEN The average Bangladeshi 


would have to work eight 
years to buy a computer; the 
average Canadian, one month. 
— Servant, Winter 2000 


intelligence and righteousness that we dare to * Canadians spent $6.8 million on some 


question the mysteries of God’s grace? 


form of government-run gaming in 


— Erich Weingartner, 
Canadian Foodgrains Bank 


Nuclear arsenals of the 
nuclear weapon states 


(1998) 
Russia 21,000 
United States 11,500 
France 450 
China 400 
United Kingdom 260 
Israel 100-200 
India 60-80 
Pakistan 15-25 
Total 34,000 
— Ploughshares Monitor, 


September 1998 


1997, up 250 per cent from 1992. 

In 1992, casinos and video-lottery ter- 

minals accounted for only 10 per cent; 

in 1997, 59 per cent. 

From 1992 to 1997, employment in 

gaming rose from 12,000 to 35,000, 

two per cent of all new jobs. 

In 1996, households with less than 

$20,000 income spent $296 or 2.2 per 

cent of their total income on gaming. 

Households earning more than $80,000 

spent $536 a year or .5 per cent. 

— based on Statistics Canada report, 
National Post, December 10, 1998 


Most people are for progress. 
It is the changes they don’t like. 
— James Simpson 


What was the 
world’s largest 
war in 1999? 
In a conflict virtually 
unnoticed by the outside 
world, Ethiopian and 
Eritrean armies, each 
more than one-quarter- 
million soldiers strong, 
fought over a meaning- 
less piece of land. Tens 
of thousands of people 
were killed, wounded or 
captured and at least 
600,000 civilians were 
displaced. 

— from Refugees 


Rey. Joseph B. Mooney, a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was examining a class of boys. “Tell me, 
who was the first man?” he asked. 
“Adam, Tom answered. 
“And now, Bill, who was 
the first woman?” 
“T don’t know, Sir.” 
“Well, think of an apple.” 
Bill thought hard. “Was it 
Granny Smith, Sir?” 
— submitted by 
Margaret Hollywell 


Individualism and community 

The current debate over individualism and 
community is kind of misplaced. We do have 
a declining sense of community in our soci- 
ety, but I don’t think it’s accompanied by a 
rising sense of individualism. On the contrary, 
it’s accompanied by a declining sense of self. 
That’s to be expected, since a sense of self 
comes from community. 

— Parker Palmer in The Christian Century 
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Youth should be 


John Congram 


heard, not seen 


Young Adult Representatives no longer give young adults the voice they deserve 


n 1969, a new group appeared at General Assembly. In one 
form or another, this group has been with us ever since. When 
he introduced the first young adult observers, Albert Bailey, 
then convener of the Board of Christian Education, said: 
“The National Young Adult Steering Committee, in consultation 
with the Board of Christian Education, selected 10 young adult 
observers to the 95th General Assembly. Four of the 10 have 
been involved in a group called Action for Church Transforma- 
tion. Three of the 10 have been involved in various levels of 
synod and national PYPS structures. Others come from a wide 
variety of Presbyterian churches and Christian groups on the 
university campuses such as SCM and IVCE. All observers are 
Presbyterian. They represent a wide cross-section of Presbyter- 
ian Young Adults: geographically, culturally and linguistically.” 

The appointment of Young Adult Observers was the result of 
a number of forces operating in the church at that time. In 1967, 
the Board of Christian Education presented a motion that young 
adults be drawn more fully into the life and work of the church 
and that the courts of the church be asked to appoint capable 
young adults to boards and committees to share in planning and 
decision-making. In 1965, the Assembly had appointed a special 
committee to study all aspects of the life and mission of the 
church. This 1967 report, known as the LAMP Report (Life and 
Mission Projects Committee), urged greater involvement of 
young adults in the church. That same Assembly sent a motion 
to the presbyteries to lower the age for election to the eldership 
to 18 years. Finally, before the 1968 Assembly, a group of 
activists met in a Congress of Concern that issued A Declaration 
of Concer. It called for change in many areas of church life, 
including the involvement of young adults. 

One thing that was not recorded in the reports concerning the 
appointment of Young Adult Observers was the emphasis by 
some that this should be only a first and temporary step until 
ways could be found to integrate young people fully into the life 
of the church. In 1992, the Young Adult Observers reported that, 
in their eyes, they were representatives of the young people in 
the church rather than mere observers. As a result, that Assem- 
bly changed their name to Young Adult Representatives. How- 
ever, with the exception of minor changes like that, the process 
has remained pretty much the same from 1969 until today. 
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I was reminded of this by a recent statement from Rodger 
Nishioka, co-ordinator for youth and young adult ministries of 
the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). He declared that his church 
should do away with its Youth Advisory Delegates. In their 
place, he proposed that each presbytery send one additional 
elder commissioner between the ages of 17 and 22 to General 
Assembly. His proposal, he said, would give young people a 
full voice and vote rather than simply an advisory role. 

Young Adult Representatives have even less of a role in our 
Assembly than Youth Advisory Delegates in our United States 
counterpart. 

Nishioka is right. It is past time to move on. Our church 
should abandon Young Adult Representatives and replace them 
with Young Adult Commissioners. But even this should not be 
the end of the story. God willing, we will come to the time 
when such affirmative action is no longer needed. Then, we 
will have come full circle and can return to simply appointing 
commissioners because we know all groups in our church will 
be fully represented. 

Some will be concerned that such a proposal would upset 
the long-established balance between laity and clergy in the 
church courts, tipping the balance in favour of the laity. Hon- 
esty should compel us to admit the only equality that now 
exists is strictly mathematical. But if that is important, let 
each presbytery appoint an equalizing clergy commissioner. 

Addressing the Assembly in 1969 on behalf of the Young 
Adult Observers, Dawn Ross noted the church had only barely 
started its intention to involve young people fully in its life and 
ministry. “There is yet a long way to go,” she said. “We are 
aiming for responsible, proportionate representation, and we’ll 
do just about anything to get it.” Could this be the moment in 
time, 31 years later, when Dawn’s dream becomes reality? 

In June, the FLAMES initiative emphasizing ministry to 
young adults, children and youth will begin. June also marks 
our denomination’s 125th anniversary. I cannot think of a better 
birthday present to give ourselves. 


an 


In terms of a restaurant, it isn’t much — a small stove and a few 
pots in the open-air market. But with these simple utensils, Lakshmi 
prepares and sells an Indian breakfast of rice cakes and tea. It is a 
popular business in her community. The 60-85 rupees ($2-$3) 
Lakshmi earns a day is helping her feed her family and send her 
children to school. 


You can make a difference! 


Lakshmi’s restaurant began with a small loan through 
PWS&D’s partner the Madurai Non-Formal Education Center. 
Micro-credit programs are one way PWS&D’s partners in 
India, Africa and Central America are helping people break 
cycles of poverty again and again and again ... 


PWS&D’s community development programs operate because people and congregations 
financially support the work. PWS&D receives no funds from Presbyterians Sharing... 
With matching grants from the Canadian International Development Agency, your gift goes 
a long way. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 


Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll free 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 


Name 

Address 

City 

Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D 
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letters — 


Young reader 

I thought you might get a chuckle from 
my three-year-old nephew, Nicholas, and 
his “reading” of the January Record. 

He climbed into the van where I had 
placed the Record on the seat. As I buck- 
led him in, he picked up the magazine. 
Moments later, he exclaimed, ““This book 
has God on it and, can you believe it, he 
is a grown-up!” I guess Nicholas was 
still thinking about the Baby Jesus. A 
few minutes later, we picked up his nine- 
year-old cousin. The first thing he said to 
Katlyn was: “Here is a book with a God 
grown up. God is in the book one more 
time. I already read it.” 

I know God was in the Record more 
than one more time but I thought you 
would like to know that your choice of 
cover (and repeating it later in the maga- 
zine) impressed one young Presbyterian. 

Audrey Cameron, 
New Glasgow, N.S. 


A positive start 

to the millennium 

In November 1999, with the publication 
of the first article in the eight-part Who Is 
Jesus? series (“Who Do You Say That I 
Am?’), our planning committee decided 


to begin a study program using each art- 
icle as a source for our discussion. The 
importance of gaining further understand- 
ing and knowledge of the Christ in our 
lives today is not only fundamental to us 
but also critical to the progress of the 
Christian Church. Thank you for provid- 
ing this initiative. You have 
helped this congregation 
start the new millennium 
in a most positive way. 
Bill Fyfe, 
Ottawa 


Food is important 

It’s great to have a Mod- 
erator take the time to 
travel through rural Can- 
ada and see (and write 


We publish as many 
letters as possible. 

All are subject to editing 
for meaning and space, 
and must include the 
correspondent’s name 
and full address. Letters 
are intended to provide 
for the wide expression 
of views among our 
readers. Publication does 
not imply endorsement 


worked from county offices run by the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
Things started to go downhill when the 
college became the University of Guelph, 
and the Department of Agriculture be- 
came Agriculture and Food. There was a 
further dilution when Agriculture and 
Food became Agriculture, 
Food and Rural Affairs 
(OMAFRA). The present 
government policy, as I 
see it, is to have the farmer 
and the farmer’s spouse 
moonlight with off-farm 
jobs to support themselves 
and the government’s 
cheap food policy. 

Are we hopeful? Al- 
most. An ecumenical 


about) the current and on- by either the Record or movement involving sev- 
going farm crisis. Arthur — The Presbyterian Church eral mainline churches 
Van Seters seems to be _ in Canada. seems to be taking shape. 


aware of what’s happen- 
ing outside the universities and out of 
sight of the CN Tower. 

In western Ontario, farmers used to 
get support from the Ontario Agricultural 
College. Results of research there were 
made available to us through a network 
of agricultural representatives who 


“Inmate 1743 was going to make a presentation to our discussion group 
about liberation theology today, but unfortunately he escaped.” 


Let’s hope it works. Not 
long ago, doctors, nurses, teachers, etc. 
were allowed (perhaps encouraged) to 
leave Canada. Now we have a shortage 
of professionals. Will farmers be next? 

It’s great to see not all clergy are de- 
voting all their time to splitting theologi- 
cal hairs. Food is important, too. 

Clarence McDougall, 
Mitchell, Ont. 


Advance or retreat? 

This letter is in response to Helen 
Goggin’s letter in the January Record in 
which she refers to the work of John 
Spong and the Jesus Seminar as “cutting 
edge” and “ground-breaking.” Really! 
What do they, or even the (radical) fem- 
inist movement, present that isn’t a mere 
modern reshaping of some ancient posi- 
tion (heresy?) to which the catholic creeds 
of the first centuries after Christ were for- 
mulated as a response of orthodoxy? 

I think a laity more acquainted with 
Athanasius and less with Spong will be 
the pathway for advance into the next 
millennium. 

Tan Shaw, 
Winnipeg 
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continued 


Sensible approach 
Kudos to Jim Taylor for his article “God is 
not an airline schedule” (January Record). 
What a sensible approach to the new cen- 
tury amid all the millennium hype evok- 
ing such frenetic preparations for a 
supposed doom and gloom situation. 
Helen Harrison, 
Leaskdale, Ont. 


Suggestion 

Absolutely brilliant articles so far in the 
Who Is Jesus? series! Looking forward 
to the rest. I have to admit I’ve often had 
to distance myself from something writ- 
ten in the Record ... backpaddling from 
irate people on our Every Home Plan, ya 
know. What a blessing, in this case, that I 
can stand behind my church’s national 
publication. 

What I’d like to know is what you are 
going to do for an encore. Might I sug- 
gest a series of articles on one of the other 
persons of the Trinity or on another foun- 
dational teaching of our faith? 

John Wyminga, 
Williams Lake, B.C. 


December cover 

My warmest congratulations on the 
impact of the December cover of the 
Record. During this period of millennial 
euphoria, your cover serves to remind 
one that in Christ there is no East or 
West, no South or North. 
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The mother and child theme is strong 
in Africa, I understand, and is represent- 
ed in the work of several artists — 
among them, Souley Keita of the Sene- 
gal, one of whose works, a rather mod- 
ernistic rendition of the theme, I have in 
a modest collection. 

George W. Bancroft, 
Toronto 


Mixed genealogy 
Guideposts (January Record) misunder- 
stands the claim that St. Matthew’s Church 
in Halifax is “the oldest congregation in 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada.” 
Mather’s, the parent church of Congrega- 
tionalism in Canada, did not even begin to 
become Presbyterian (the Kirk) until 1784 
and, according to Rev. E. Arthur Betts, 
“the process [was] not entirely completed 
until 1840”! But the congregation, as a 
congregation, has had a continuous exis- 
tence since 1749 or 1750. So, in that 
sense, its claim to priority is sound. 
Barry Cahill, 
Halifax 


Life stories 
In the more than two decades of subscrib- 
ing to the Record, this is the first time I 
have been moved to write to express my 
support of both the writer and the content 
of the story. Chris Vais’s article (January 
issue) is the type of life experiences we 
should be privy to in every issue of the 
Record. His is the “stuff’ which serves to 
help the rest of us to “keep on keeping 
on” in the faith and in our own lives. 
Mary D. Daley, 
Westville, N.S. 


Desperation 

We were pleased to read the part about 
my dad, W. G. Brown, in “Influential 

Presbyterians” (January Record). 
Listening to a gathering of Saskatch- 
ewan farmers on Sunday on CBC-TV 
from Regina reminded me of growing up 
in Saskatoon in the 1930s. There is a 
similar sort of desperation now. It makes 
a person wonder why it should be like 
that in Canada when we should all have 

an equal chance for a decent life. 
Jean Brown Montgomery, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


_ first time I visited the Hall, | 


Leper 


is a good word, I thought, 
as I looked at the kindly 
face of my volunteer- 
colleague. Our homeless 
clients are, to many people 
in our day and age, little 


more than modern-day [| 
lepers. I thought back to the | 


: of my instinctive fear of the | 


haunted faces I saw there. | 


| Now, of course, my fear 


; has changed to compas- 
i sion. I know they are sim- 


| ply human beings. I now 
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| know that, had I gone | 


through what many of : 


them have gone through, I | 


could have ended up in 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 


complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 


A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 


Name: 


Address: 


City: 
Prov.: Postal Code: 
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continued 


More influential Presbyterians 
I would like to suggest Rev. David W. 
Hay. He was a Christian gentleman of 
the highest order, friend of students, 
churchman and theologian. He raised the 
level of thinking about liturgy in the 
church and was instrumental in produc- 
ing the Book of Common Order (1964). 
He contributed to the ecumenical life of 
the church through leadership in the 
Canadian Council of Churches and par- 
ticipation in the World Council of 
Churches, especially in the area of Faith 
and Order. He was Moderator of the 
1975 General Assembly and an excellent 
preacher. 
James R. Weir, 
Kincardine, Ont. 


I begin with an objection. Jonathan 
Goforth is probably the most overrated 
missionary in the Presbyterian Church. 
We all know about Goforth because he, 
and especially his wife, Rosalind, were 
superb propagandists. Much of the work 
in Manchuria in the 1930s happened be- 
cause Rosalind worked the mails and 
brought in the money the Presbyterian 
Church didn’t have. Then she made 
Jonathan immortal with what is, perhaps, 
the last of our exercises in missionary 
hagiography, Goforth of China, pub- 
lished in 1937. Meanwhile, my nominee 
and Goforth’s erstwhile colleague lan- 
guishes in obscurity. 

Donald MacGillivray was with 
Goforth in the first party to Honan in 
1888. He came from near Port Elgin, 
Ontario, on Lake Huron, and started life 
as a Classics teacher at my Alma Mater, 
the Brantford Collegiate Institute. From 
there, he went on to Knox College and, 
from thence, to Honan. In 1899, he 
moved to Shanghai to join the Christian 
Literature Society (CLS). He succeeded 
Timothy Richard, one of the most distin- 
guished of China missionaries, as secre- 
tary of the society and continued in that 
position until his death in 1931. 

MacGillivray was at CLS during a 
crucial period in China’s history. The 
Confucian order began to crumble short- 
ly after he went to Shanghai. The Confu- 
cian examinations for the civil service 
were abolished in 1905, and the empire 
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itself collapsed in 1911. Civil war decim- 
ated the country until the triumph of the 
Communists in 1949. But those same 
years were years in which China ab- 
sorbed vast doses of western thought, 
without which China’s progress as a 
modern nation would not have been pos- 
sible. The CLS specialized in the transla- 
tion of the best of western literature, 
secular and theological. MacGillivray 
worked away in Shanghai translating 
and supervising translation. At his death, 
he had 1,000 books and tracts to his 
credit. 

His wife, Elizabeth, spent most of her 
time editing a magazine for Christian 
children called Happy Childhood. She 
was a creative woman, publishing four or 
five stories a month for 20 years and 
hardly ever repeating herself. Most are 
moral tales, and suggest an interesting 
bridge between traditional Confucian 
thought and the ethics of Mao Tse-tung. 

These two people were “sold out in 
mission” and that is why no one has ever 
heard of them. They wrote for a Chinese, 
not a Canadian audience. 

Geoffrey Johnston, 
Dunnville, Ont. 


How about Mackay of Formosa? Rev. 
George Leslie Mackay passed away in 
1901 in Taiwan after 29 years of service. 
Goforth said he was inspired by Mackay 
to become a missionary. 

G. L. Mackay’s only son, G.W., 
founded a Christian middle school in 
Tamsui (1914) and also decided to stay 
in the Presbyterian family (1925). Be- 
cause of that, the Taiwan Presbyterian 
Church still considers The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada a parent church. If 
G.L. is considered a figure of the 18th 
century, how about his son? 

John Chen, 
London, Ont. 


With our insistence that we in the re- 
maining Presbyterian Church in Canada 
retained the Presbyterian name in legal 
terms, it would be fair to recognize that 
the Unionists did retain elements of the 
ethos and, yes, the theology of their pre- 
Union formation. Three who extended 
ecclesiastical significance were former 


Moderators whom we continue to list in 
our historical record: Charles W. Gordon 
(Ralph Connor), George C. Pidgeon (first 
Moderator of the United Church) and 
Alfred Gandier. 

We are probably more indebted to the 
latter than to an Ontario church union 
property commission for the heritage 
building that is the venue of Knox Col- 
lege. It is recounted that Gandier almost 
single-handedly envisaged and promoted 
the construction project completed dur- 
ing his principalship in 1915. 

Jim Farris, 
Alberton, PEI. 


My nominations are Rev. T. Wardlaw 
Taylor, Rev. J. W. MacNamara and John 
Penman. Wardlaw Taylor was involved 
in the anti-Union movement from 1906 
and suffered many indignities as a result, 
the worst coming when he attempted to 
lay the anti-Union petition on the table at 
the 1925 General Assembly and was 
vehemently rebuffed by Moderator 
George Pidgeon. J. W. MacNamara be- 
came secretary of the Presbyterian 
Church Association (PCA) in 1916 and, 
at great personal hardship, carried on in 
that position through 1925. It was a fit- 
ting reward for both of these men that the 
continuing General Assembly, on June 
11, 1925, appointed them to be the joint 
clerks of Assembly. They both diligently 
fulfilled this position until the death of 
MacNamara in March 1948, with Taylor 
continuing until December 1952. 

While John Penman’s labour rela- 
tions record with those who worked in 
his clothing mills left much to be de- 
sired, he was a dedicated Presbyterian 
who bankrolled the PCA almost single- 
handedly. Had it not been for Penman 
providing massive infusions of cash 
from time to time, the PCA might well 
have foundered before 1925 and we 
might all have found ourselves part of 
the United Church. When he died, he 
left his home, Penmarvian, in Paris, On- 
tario, to The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. It was used for many years as a 
home for retired ministers in reduced 
circumstances. 

Michael Millar, 
Barrie, Ont. 
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What about 
the children? 


More than 30,000 children under five years of age die every day, 


mostly of preventable diseases 


he opening service of the 124th 
General Assembly in Windsor, 
Ontario, was unusual in its inclu- 

sion of children and youth. As I 
entered the sanctuary, I was handed a 
yellow tulip artistically constructed by an 
11-year-old from Whitby, Ontario. For 
many months, that tulip sat on my desk, 
a kind of encouraging welcome. Chil- 
dren matter in the church, or they should. 
According to the Gospels, some of 
Jesus’ most challenging statements are 
warnings about how we treat children: 
“Whoever harms one of these ... ” and 
“Don’t prevent the children from coming 
to me,” etc. God’s Kingdom belongs to 
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children and to those who share their 
kind of trust. The rest of us in the church 
need the children as much as the children 
need us. 

The FLAMES initiative adopted by 
the Assembly in 1998 called the church 
to give special attention to children, teens 
and young adults in 2000-2001. During 
this current year’s emphasis on mission, I 
suggest we anticipate the coming flame 
by looking outward to the special needs 
of children across Canada and beyond. 

Back in 1989, the federal government 
committed itself to end child poverty be- 
fore the year 2000. As we all know, that 
commitment has not been fulfilled de- 
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spite the fact that Canada’s economy has 
grown significantly during this decade. 
In other words, we as a nation have been 
blessed with more resources but we have 
shared fewer of them with our children. 
Statistically, my morning newspaper 
tells me, child poverty levels in Canada 
have increased from a little more than 
15 per cent to almost 20 per cent in this 
period. The situation in Ontario is even 
worse, rising from about 11 per cent to 
20 per cent. 

The world-wide picture is even bleak- 
er. About 1.2 billion people struggle on a 
dollar a day, and six million children live 
in poverty. More than 30,000 children 


‘The rest of us in the church need the children 
as much as the children need us 


under five years of age die every day, 
mostly of preventable diseases. The lan- 
guage of Isaiah 60 comes to mind when 
it describes “darkness covering the earth 
and thick darkness the peoples.” If the 
light of the gospel has come in Christ, as 
we say when we celebrate Epiphany, we 
need to shine that light on the plight of 
children. 

I have been thinking a lot about this, 
not only because I have been reading my 
morning newspaper and reflecting on 
Isaiah 60, but also because I have been 
signing letters on behalf of the church. 
Assemblies specifically direct the Mod- 
erator to write about issues of concern to 
the church. During the moderatorial year, 
additional letters are also sent out be- 
cause of some urgency (such as the 
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continued 


World Trade Organization meeting to 
which I referred last month). National of- 
fice staff and ecumenical coalitions share 
their expertise to ensure that such letters 
are properly researched and compelling- 
ly written. I am grateful for this system 
and take my part in it seriously. 

Early in January, I was reviewing a 
draft of a letter being prepared by the 
Commission on Peace and Justice of the 
Canadian Council of Churches. The let- 
ter was about child poverty (and other 
matters) and was directed to the prime 
minister. The timing was intended to co- 
incide with the final preparation of a fed- 
eral budget. This may sound a bit too 
political for some, but I see it as an eth- 
ical question. This is about distributive 
justice. 

Over and over again this year, I have 
referred to the Jubilee tradition in Scrip- 
ture that pictures in bold colours exactly 
what distributive justice looks like. Ac- 
cording to this ancient legislation, soci- 
eties were enjoined by God to care for 
the needs of all and to see that no one is 
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left out. We are all living in God’s world; 
we are all called to be stewards of the 
wealth (small or large) entrusted to us. 
This stewardship includes attending to 
the predicament of those who are impov- 
erished, especially women and children. 

I cannot write to the prime minister 
about Canada’s children on your behalf 
without encouraging all of us as a church 
to include children in our vision for mis- 
sion. So I ask myself and those who read 
these lines, What about the children? 
How do we nurture them and enable 
them to be central in the life of our con- 
gregations? How do we reach out with a 
spiritual perspective to the children in 
our neighbourhoods? How do we advo- 
cate on behalf of those in our nation and 
world whose lives are scarred and 
marred by debilitating poverty? 
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Rights and 


R. M. Stran 


responsibilities 


Why, in all the rhetoric about rights, is there no mention of responsibility? 


Ithough we have been bombarded 

by demands for rights for many 

years, I was dismayed to learn 

that UNESCO (United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization) had recently commissioned a 
survey of young children’s priorities for 
their rights. 

The United States Declaration of In- 
dependence named only three rights — 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Almost two centuries later, following 
President Roosevelt’s 1941 statement, 
the UN listed only four freedoms: free- 
dom of speech, freedom of belief, free- 
dom from want and freedom from fear. 
That’s all. “Freedom” in this context is 
virtually synonymous with “right.” 

The immediate question is how valid 
are all the rights we keep hearing about? 
Are they truly rights or merely privil- 
eges, or are they special treatment for 
particular groups? Do we have a right to 
drive on our highways or is it a privilege 
that should be forfeited if abused? How 
and why should rights for native people 
differ from those for non-natives? If chil- 
dren and women have a right not to be 
abused, does that mean it is all right to 
abuse men? It is ironic that 
jailed felons have been given 
the right to participate in gov- 
ernance of the country when 
they have put themselves be- 
yond the pale by violating the 
country’s laws. 

The more significant ques- 
tion is why, in all the rhetoric 
about rights, is there no men- 
tion of the responsibility that 
accompanies the exercise of the 
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right. We are haunted by the lamentable 
failure of Canada’s Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms to address responsibilities along 
with rights. Everything we do, for good or 
for ill, impacts on those around us. 

Gilbert Harding’s recent Tragedy of 
the Commons examines this issue, de- 
scribing a scenario of communal grazing. 
Where everyone uses a fair and equitable 
share of the available forage, the system 
continues to function. If even one grazier 
allows his animals to overgraze, however 
slightly, the land will be overstressed and 
will deteriorate slowly but inexorably. To 
maintain the herds, each grazier will 
have to allow his beasts to overgraze; 
then, the rate of deterioration will accel- 
erate until, eventually, nothing is left. 
The only alternative is to reduce the 
numbers in each herd and so, either way, 
all suffer because, initially, one member 
of the community behaved irresponsibly. 

The high point of selfish irresponsibil- 
ity was reached with comedian Flip Wil- 
son’s catchphrase: “The devil made me 
do it.” How better to shrug off responsi- 
bility than to blame it on a higher power? 
Don’t blame me, it wasn’t my fault, I 
couldn’t help it. This kind of escape has 
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become all too common in all walks of 
life. Courts now accept an unfortunate 
background as an explanation for mis- 
deeds, and even drunkenness is advanced 
as an excuse for a felony. 

In the 1930s, a minor English author, 
A. G. Street, wrote novels about life in 
rural England. In one, a farmer chal- 
lenged a debtor who, weakly, started to 
excuse his failure to pay with, “Circum- 
stances compel me... ” 

“Dammit, man, go out and compel 
your circumstances” was the trenchant re- 
joinder. No hiding behind other people’s 
faults or inaction there; the responsibility 
was put squarely where it belonged. Can 
we not do the same today? 

The churches, nominally our moral 
leaders, have been remarkably quiet 
about this failure to deal with responsibil- 
ity. The only mention of rights I find in 
Scripture is when an exasperated judge 
burst out about an importunate widow, “T 
will see her righted” (Luke 18:5); how- 
ever, the concept of responsibility and 
duty to one’s neighbours is repeated time 
and time again. Why, then, have the 
churches been silent? Is it fear that the 
pendulum, having swung too far in one 
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An-Astronomy 


There is a node. There, one day, 
all ways will 
swiftly converge. 


Evening's, or morning- 
star glimmers from dear old — 
too old now — burlap earth-skies. 


Behold the abandoned 
once historied 
home of us people. 


Our present 

orbital rush singles out some 
veering. 

Plumb lines occur. 


(Abandoned? no, 
not yet quite smouldered out within 
a few of us.) 


All waves 

(once ear and eye and intuition’s 
and science’s) wash into 
symphonic silence. 


Time, too. 


For at the node 

all energies become 

that unrewarded effortless and 
ruthless kindness, 

Person. 


— Margaret Avison 


continued 


direction will swing back too far the other 
way? Is it the difficulty in distinguishing 
between valid and false rights? Could it 
be a recognition that some rights are, in- 
deed, genuine, coupled with a reluctance 
to curtail any for fear of damaging the 
valid ones? Is it moral cowardice in the 
face of vociferous advocates? These may 
be the excuses; they are not good reasons 
for failure to speak up. 

I would like to hear responsibility and 
all that implies proclaimed at least as 
loudly and forcefully as I hear demands 
for rights. I'd like to see each alleged 
right examined critically to determine its 
validity and merit, and also the effects 
upon community if it is accepted. 

One can separate the two sides of a 
coin only by destroying the coin. Respon- 
sibility and right are equally indivisible. 
Dare we affirm this? Dare we call on in- 
dividuals and organizations to become 
aware of and responsible for the conse- 
quences of their actions? From trivialities 
as irritating as a blaring sound system to a 
major action such as discharging toxic 
waste, there is an endless list of irrespon- 
sible and selfish actions that, though satis- 
fying to the perpetrators, are offensive to 
the community. When will the churches 
begin to speak out forcefully, persistently 
and publicly about the need to accept 
responsibility? EY 


R. M. Strang, a retired forest ecologist, is clerk 
of session at St. John’s Church, White Rock, B.C. 
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My dear editor: 


Six, count them, six! Six nominees for 
Moderator of the 126th General Assem- 
bly and J. Paddyngton Bayer’s name not 
among them! 

For the 13th consecutive year, he has 
run his banner up the flagpole (discreetly, 
of course), and no one has saluted. I do 
believe the poor man is beginning to have 
doubts. Oh, not about himself or his qual- 
ifications (can the peacock forget its 
tail?), but about the discernment — not to 
say the taste — of the denomination he 
has served so selflessly and for so long. 

Of course, there are those who make 
no secret of their opinion that J.P.’s devo- 
tion is precisely the same as the flag’s for 
the pole on which it is flown. But, as he 
put it, “The Apostle Paul had to put up 
with rivals like that Appalling fellow 
[which, being translated, means Apollos] 
and I have more than he did.” 

He had hoped the Web site set up for 
him by his protégé and fellow presbyter, 
The Rev. Aubrey Swinburne, would have 
given him the cachet he needed with all 
those who valued “the wretched flickers 
of the electronic road map [sic]” more 
than his fine penmanship and stiff, em- 
bossed stationery. 

Aubrey spent many, indeed most, of 
his waking and working hours before the 
very latest in personal computerware, 
hard and soft (terms that struck J.P. as 
vulgar, especially when Aubrey used 
them). He happily downloaded sermons 
from several providers who have reaped 
benefit from the Common Lectionary. 
When he confided to J.P. he had enough 
to last until 2003, the great man’s first re- 
action was to express disdain. Then, 
thinking of both Aubrey’s unaided abili- 
ties and his own collection of bound ser- 
mons from pulpit masters of the past 
culled from suitably distant rummage 
sales and second-hand stores, he held his 
peace. He, at least, had enough sense to 
read them over carefully first and alter 
references such as “while riding in my 
coach” and “when I was Bishop of 
Chichester”; whereas, he had heard of 
the disastrous Sunday when Aubrey dis- 
covered he was about to preach on “Faith 
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and the Post-Menopausal Woman.” 

Still, Aubrey did have a Web site. (J.P. 
had finally learned it wasn’t a “spider 
page.”) He had been curious about it for a 
long time but hadn’t the slightest idea of 
how to go about “accessing” or “down- 
loading” or whatever it was he was sup- 
posed to do in the appropriate cloth-eared 
and clunky language of the machine. 

J.P. finally satisfied his curiosity by 
casually asking his assistant, Millimac 
(The Rev. Millicent MacPherson on the 
sign and his “unguidable missile” 


young whippersnappers at presbytery re- 
fer to him as Lambykins. Presbytery 
happened to be meeting at Gilead Pres- 
byterian and, somewhat reluctantly, he 
asked the presiding minister, old Joyless 
John McWhirter (the only colleague left 
senior to him), what it could possibly 
mean. Without a word, Joyless John 
beckoned him into his miserable study 
and flicked on his computer, which even 
J.P. could see was of a lesser order than 
the grand, if little used, equipment on his 


to J.P.), what she thought of | When using the \\ 
Aubrey’s efforts. Having long ago 

discovered the secret of J.P.’s com- Net to boost 

puter illiteracy (a secret still care- | moderatorial 

fully hidden only in J.P.’s mind), one 

she simply strode to his desk and, ambitions 

with a few flicks on the keyboard, backfires 


there it was: Aubrey’s solemnly 
scowling face, superimposed on a shot of 
the franchised facade of his suburban 
sanctuary, and the faint tones of “Lead, 
Kindly Light” playing over the speakers. 
(J.P. had wondered what they were.) 

Though what Aubrey had to say had 
mostly to do with his favourite subject — 
martyrs — and though J.P. thought all the 
references to hyphenated German theolo- 
gians (Krafft-Ebing and Sacher-Masoch) 
a bit pretentious, he was immediately sold 
on the concept. That it had not proved to 
be a boon and a boost to his moderatorial 
plans did not come as a surprise. 

J.P. had selected a picture of the 
“Lamb Window” in the sanctuary — a 
picture of Christ carrying a lamb with a 
face remarkably like Aubrey’s — that 
bore the quotation “Behold The Lamb Of 
God.” He titled the page “St. George- 
North Park Presbyterian Church/The Rev. 
Dr. J. Paddyngton Bayer.’ All seemed to 
go well for a while, judging by the in- 
creasing number of “hits.” (Aubrey ex- 
plained that “hits” meant the number of 
people checking the Web site). J.P. un- 
wrapped the tissue paper from his mod- 
eratorial lace and wondered if it was a 
tad too yellowish. 

He began to think something was 
amiss when he overheard one of the 


own desk. When he called up J.P..s Web 
site, J.P. was horror-stricken, and John 
was as amused as John ever gets — a 
small tremor at the corners of his mouth. 

Joyless John explained to J.P. that his 
monitor (“‘the wee TV”) was monochro- 
matic, and that many ministers were not 
equipped with “the great gear you’ve got.” 
J.P. learned that monochromatic screens 
cannot receive colour transmissions of 
pictures on Web sites. There before him 
was the text alone, “St. George-North 
Park/The Rev. Dr. J. Paddyngton Bayer,’ 
then a blank screen down to the words 
“Behold The Lamb Of God.” 


Yours in this brave new 
computerized world, 


Lia Wort L- 
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Jesus Meets the Women of Jerusalem (Luke 23:27,28) © Chris Woods 


ne of the most moving experi- 
ences of my life occurred as I 
stood before a painting of the Cru- 
cifixion. The artist depicts three 
distinct groups of people around the 
cross as Jesus is being crucified. In the 
foreground, beneath the cross, a few Ro- 
man soldiers look down, caring little for 
what is taking place. They focus on 
Jesus’ garments and, in their greed, are 
concerned only for what they might gain 
from the death of this itinerant preacher. 

The second group, scattered in the 
background, is much larger. The artist 
depicts them as passers-by, disinterested 
in what is taking place and disinclined to 
be bothered to enquire about it. Their 
lives will go on with or without Jesus of 
Nazareth, thank you very much! 

The third group is by far the smallest, 
off to one side. Here we find women and 
men whose eyes are fixed upon Jesus. 
Their faces express sorrow, anguish, 
grief, perplexity and wonder. They are 
staring death in the face. Yet, in the midst 
of their sorrow, they seem to know some- 
thing profound is unfolding before their 
eyes. Without fully understanding why, 
they somehow seem to know their lives 
will never be the same again. 

The painting moved me, I think, be- 
cause it drew me in and placed me be- 
neath the cross of Jesus. It forced me to 
ask hard questions concerning my own 
response to the death of the one I name 
as Saviour and Lord. What does the cross 
mean to me as a Christian in the 
Reformed tradition? How can what hap- 
pened on a hill outside Jerusalem 2,000 
years ago make a difference in my life on 
the threshold of a new millennium? Why 
is the death of this particular Galilean 
male Jew named Jesus so significant for 
me? Had I witnessed the Crucifixion, 
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Jesus and the cross: 


the meaning of 


salvation 


In the midst 
of God's 
strangely 
wonderful 

foolishness, 
the cross 
of Christ 
continues 
to speak 

to our 
deepest 
needs 


by John Vissers 


where would I have found myself stand- 
ing in relation to the cross? Is it really 
possible this event was the means God 
chose to accomplish his redemptive pur- 
pose for all creation? 


Understanding the cross 

The death of Jesus can be explained 
and understood in any number of ways. 
From one perspective, religious and polit- 
ical authorities conspired to execute Jesus 
as a political criminal and religious blas- 
phemer. Case closed. From another per- 
spective, Jesus looks like a failed Messiah 
— the victim of his own delusions, be- 
trayed by one of his own disciples, aban- 
doned by the rest. What a tragedy. To be 
sure, we might salvage some meaning 
from the death of this inspiring teacher, 
failed Messiah and heroic martyr for our 
own lives. But death is death, after all, 
and Jesus died. End of story. 

The Early Church, however, saw the 
story differently. And they told it differ- 
ently. When we read their account of 
things, the centrality of the cross in the 
New Testament immediately impresses 
itself upon us. Anyone who dares to take 
Jesus of Nazareth seriously cannot help 
but notice the care with which the Early 
Church recorded and interpreted the 
events of his death. In fact, noticing that 
most of the four Gospels focus on the 
cross, New Testament scholar Martin 
Kahler once described them as “passion 
narratives with long introductions.” The 
whole of Mark’s Gospel, for example, 
from the very start of Jesus’ ministry, 
points toward Jerusalem. Philip Yancey 
has remarked that, of the biographies he 
has read, “few devote more than 10 per 
cent of their pages to the subject’s death 
— including biographies of men like 
Martin Luther King Jr. and Mahatma 
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Who Is Jesus? A Reformed View 


Gandhi, who died violent and politically 
significant deaths.” Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John, on the other hand, saw death as 
the central mystery of Jesus. 

The reason for this is clear: they be- 
lieved Jesus had been raised from the 
dead. In this sense, the Gospel writers re- 
flect the post-Resurrection preaching of 
the Early Church. Apostolic preaching 
was marked by its emphasis on the cross. 
On the Day of Pentecost, for example, 
Peter connects the death and resurrection 
of Jesus with repentance and the forgive- 
ness of sins. In almost all his letters, Paul 
picks up this theme and points to the 
cross of Jesus as the means through 
which both Jew and Gentile may be rec- 


forfeited by sin, were held hostage by the 
devil. By his death, Christ paid the ran- 
som price for our release and gained the 
victory over the evil that had enslaved hu- 
manity in sin and death since the Fall. 
Near the end of the 11th century, 
Anselm wrote a little book called Cur 
Deus Homo? (Why Did God Become 
Man?) in which he tried to demonstrate 
the reasonableness of the Christian faith. 
The problem, as Anselm saw it, was that 
human beings had offended God’s hon- 
our by their sin. Through his death on the 
cross, Christ recompenses the honour hu- 
man sin robbed from God. Jesus stands 
in our place and offers the satisfaction 
we owe to God because of our sin. For 


On the cross, JESUS does 
something for us IN OUF place 
and on our behalf 

that we can never do for ourselves 


onciled to God. Again and again, the 
death of Jesus is explained in terms of 
Old Testament images of salvation, espe- 
cially atonement. In short, the first Chris- 
tians made a profoundly theological 
statement about the cross: Jesus died ac- 
cording to the will of God for the sin of 
the world. 


Christ for us 

For the past 2,000 years, the Christian 
community has been shaped by this con- 
fession. At different times, in different 
places, using diverse images and em- 
phases, Christians have made this a cen- 
tral confession of faith. In the second 
century, Irenaeus confessed this faith by 
saying that, through his death on the 
cross, Christ reverses the curse of sin 
brought by Adam and restores life. In the 
third century, Origen pointed to the ran- 
som motif of Mark 10:45 and the triumph 
motif of Colossians 2:13-15. According 
to Origen, the souls of men and women, 
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Anselm, this was both logical and just. 

Unimpressed by Anselm’s focus on 
logic and justice, however, his antagonist 
Abelard tipped the balance back in the 
direction of love. Anselm’s view, he ar- 
gued, placed too much emphasis on 
God’s wrath and holiness. The suffering 
of Jesus on the cross does not serve to 
satisfy divine justice but to reveal divine 
love so as to soften human hearts and to 
lead them to repentance. This theory of 
the atonement found favour again in the 
19th century through the work of Bush- 
nell and others. 


Jesus is the Mediator 

At the time of the Reformation, Mar- 
tin Luther picked up Origen’s theme 
once again by reminding Christians that, 
on the cross, Christ is victorious. But it 
was the Reformed view shaped by 
Calvin and his successors that came to 
dominate Protestant theology. Calvin be- 
gan by emphasizing the role of Jesus as 


the Mediator. Since the gulf between 
God and ourselves was so great, due to 
our human sinfulness and our creaturely 
finitude, only he who was truly God and 
truly human could bridge that chasm. 
Building on the ecumenical Christology 
of the Early Church, Calvin emphasized 
that Jesus is the Mediator through whom 
God has come to us and through whom 
we come to God. He is truly God for us 
and truly human before God. He stands 
in the gap, so to speak. 

As the Mediator, Jesus exercises a 
threefold office as prophet, priest and 
king. As a prophet, Christ teaches us and 
reveals to us, by his word and Spirit, the 
will of God for our salvation. As a king, 
Jesus has been appointed by the Father 
as Lord over us so that the reign of God 
might be a reality in our lives. And as 
priest, Christ is the Mediator of redemp- 
tion through whom this salvation is ac- 
complished. 

This saving work of Christ is centred 
in his radical obedience. For Calvin, 
Jesus is the obedient one. In his life, 
Jesus actively obeyed God the Father, 
fulfilling all that was required of him as 
the Mediator, living the life that we could 
never live. In his death, he passively and 
willingly bore the penalty of sin, dying 
the death we could never die. Or, as Karl 
Barth later put it, on the cross, Jesus was 
the judge judged in our place. He who 
was appointed as Lord and Judge over all 
submitted to the judgment that rightly 
belonged to him to exercise. He was the 
innocent one who bore our condemna- 
tion on the cross. In short, Jesus was our 
substitute and representative who stood 
in our place and acted on our behalf. 

The Westminster Confession picks up 
this emphasis when it states: “The Lord 
Jesus, by his perfect obedience and sacri- 
fice of himself, which he through the 
eternal Spirit once offered up unto God, 
hath fully satisfied the justice of the 
Father; and purchased not only reconcili- 
ation, but an everlasting inheritance in 
the kingdom of heaven, for all those 
whom the Father hath given unto him.” 
Living Faith sets forth the heart of the 
Reformed understanding of the cross 
when it reminds us that “Jesus is the Me- 
diator through whom God has come to 
us and through whom we come to God. 
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Christ died for our sins. The innocent 
one bore our condemnation on the cross. 
He suffered and was put to death for the 
sin of the world” (3.4.1 and 3.4.2). 


The cross in images 

But Living Faith does not stop there. 
In one of the most eloquent sections of 
our church’s statement of Christian be- 
lief, Living Faith affirms the mystery of 
this reconciling act by pointing to the 
plurality of motifs used in the New 
Testament to describe it. “God’s recon- 
ciling act in Jesus Christ is a mystery 
which the Scriptures describe as the sac- 
rifice of a lamb, a shepherd’s life given 
for his sheep, atonement by a priest. It is 
also the innocent dying for the guilty, the 
ransom of a slave, payment of a debt, 
and victory over the powers of evil” 
(3.4.3). Like a diamond with many 
facets, the meaning of salvation in the 
New Testament is interpreted through 
rich and diverse expressions. “Such ex- 
pressions interpret the love of God re- 
vealing the gravity, cost, and sure 
achievement of our Lord’s work” (3.4.3). 
These images point to a reality greater 
than themselves and, yet, they participate 
in that reality in a way that forever binds 
them to our understanding of the cross. 
No Christian can think about the cross of 
Christ without, at the same time, thinking 
about such biblical images as the sacri- 
fice of a lamb or the ransom of a slave. 
Each one deserves careful study in its 
own right. These images remain forever 
imbedded in our understanding of God’s 
love. “Yet that love we cannot fully ex- 
plain. God’s grace, received by faith 
alone, pardons and justifies, redeems and 
reconciles us” (3.4.3). 

Throughout its history, then, the 
Christian Church has mined the rich re- 
sources of these diverse images in order 
to set forth the meaning of salvation. Un- 
like the confusion surrounding the hu- 
manity and deity of Jesus in the fourth 
century, no ecumenical council was 
needed to set the standard for an ortho- 
dox understanding of the cross. Rather, 
the Church has used the richness of these 
expressions, individually and together, 
independently and interdependently, to 
proclaim God’s love in a simple state- 
ment: “Christ died for us.” 
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Through The Centuries 


_Tesus 


Christ crucified 


David J. Goa 


“Nothing in his life became him like the leaving of it” 
— William Shakespeare, Macbeth 


f all the images that engage and perplex the western imagination, there is none more 

powerful than the crucified Christ. The blunt, brutal, physical facts of his death still 

assault us with a staccato series of abominations: nails driven through the wrists and 
feet, a crown of thorns gouging his brow, side pierced and bleeding, naked, jeered by onlook- 
ers. This image — an image of inestimable inhumanity, an image of God suffering and dying 
in his love for humanity — captivated the medieval mind and provided it with a rich cache of 
symbolic significance. For medieval theologians and laypeople alike, the cross was the symbol 
of God’s awesome power, of God's victory over death and evil. It was also the image of God's 
wisdom, charity and patience even while suffering at the hands of those he had come to 
redeem. Above all, it was the emblem of God’s incomprehensible love for humanity. 


David J. Goa is curator of folklife, Provincial Museum of Alberta, and teaches at Saint 
Stephen's College, University of Alberta. He is the curator of Anno Domini: Jesus Through 
the Centuries, a major international exhibition opening October 7, 2000. The virtual edi- 
tion of Anno Domini 
can be found at: 
www.chin.gc.ca/ 
annodomini. 


The Crucifixion of Our 
Lord. 16th century Cretan 
school of iconography. 
Wood panel, gold leaf 
and egg tempera. Private 
‘ collection. PMA:J00.88. 

+ Tothe left of the Crucifix- 
__ ion, Mary the Mother of 
Jesus is shown along with 
| Mary Magdalene and an- 
other woman. To the 
right, John the Beloved 
Disciple is shown along 
with the Roman centurion. 
Tradition gives the name 
Longinus to the centurion 
and assigns the words 
from the Gospel of 
Matthew, "Truly this man 
was God's Son," to him. 
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For further study 


1, How do the following New Testament passages shape our understanding of the cross: 
Mark 10:45, Colossians 2:13-15, Il Corinthians 5:11-21, Romans 3:21-26, John 19:16-30? 

2. Living Faith 3.4.3 sets forth a number of images used in the Bible to interpret the meaning 
of the death of Jesus. Which images help you understand the cross? Why? Which images do 
you think resonate with Canadians in the 21st century and which do not? Why? 


3. “Power, no matter how well-intentioned, tends to cause suffering. Love, being vulnerable, 
absorbs it. In a point of convergence on the hill called Calvary, God renounced the one for 
the sake of the other.” Discuss this quote from Philip Yancey. 

4. Reflect on the meaning of the words of the following hymns in The Book of Praise: 

“In the cross of Christ | glory” (208),“Man of sorrows, wondrous name” (210),”My song is 
love unknown” (220),”When | survey the wondrous cross” (231), “Alas, and did my Saviour 
bleed” (235),"Beneath the cross of Jesus” (238),”0 sacred head, sore wounded” (239). 


Resources 


The Jesus | Never Knew by Philip Yancey (Zondervan, 1995), especially pages 185-205 
Reliving the Passion by Walter Wangerin (Harper Collins, 1992) 

What Was God Doing on the Cross? by Alister McGrath (Zondervan, 1992) 

The Cross of Christ by John R. W. Stott (InterVarsity, 1986) 


To be sure, since the time of Calvin, 
Christians in the Reformed tradition have 
continued to work out the implications of 
his teaching on the cross and the meaning 
of salvation in light of biblical motifs and 
contemporary issues. It didn’t take long 
for some to point out that Calvin’s view 
of penal substitution made God appear 
rather harsh. Was the cross the expression 
of a loving God or the appeasing of an 
angry God? If sin is really punished on 
the cross, as Calvin argued, is it really 
forgiven? In what sense, if at all, does 
Christ’s death provide an example of faith 
and obedience to inspire us? And if Christ 
died on the cross for us, how does what 
he did become a reality in us? 


Three aspects of 
the atonement 

At its best, however, the Church has 
held all this together by emphasizing 
three aspects of the atonement. As the 
Church embarks on the theological ad- 
venture of life in the third millennium, 
we would do well to remember that, 
wherever and whenever any one of these 
three aspects was set aside during the 
past 2,000 years, the heart and soul of the 
faith were usually sacrificed. 

First, on the cross, Jesus does some- 
thing for us in our place and on our be- 
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half that we can never do for ourselves. In 
the first instance, and here the Reformed 
tradition has been exceedingly helpful in 
its emphasis, the cross is a transforming 
moment of grace. To paraphrase the great 
hymn, “Nothing in our hands we bring, 
simply to the cross we cling.” Christian 
faith, rightly understood, is nothing more 
and nothing less than wholehearted trust 
in the Christ who died for us. Christ is 
our substitute and representative. His 
death is vicarious. He died for us. He 
fought for us. He bore sin for us. He 
prayed for us. He repented for us. Re- 
demption has been accomplished and 
nothing can be added to what Christ has 
done for us. In a world where religious 
self-help continues to pervade our con- 
sciousness, the gospel drops like a bomb- 
shell on the playground of our lives. 
Secondly, as Paul writes (Colossians 
2:13-15), the atonement should be seen 
as a triumph over the powers of dark- 
ness. Christ is the reigning King as well 
as the suffering Servant, and that reign is 
already begun on the cross where he 
rules through suffering love. The cross 
reminds us that Christ is victorious over 
death and hell and sin and the devil for 
us. He fights the battle we can never fight 
and win. As Luther so aptly put it, 
“Christ is victor.” And in a neo-pagan 


world, with its post-modern presump- 
tions, preoccupations, and predilections, 
the idea of spiritual warfare does not 
seem so foreign as it did to our modern 
Enlightenment forebears. 

Thirdly, the meaning of our salvation 
rests in the reality that God’s love has 
brought about our reconciliation with 
God and, consequently, with one another. 
The cross of Christ is a deadly assault on 
the penalty and power of sin. In Christ, 
God acts to undo the very thing that 
alienates us from divine love and healthy 
human relationships. As an expression 
of God’s love and mercy, the cross is 
the place where sin is cleansed, wrath 
against sin is placated, and God’s holi- 
ness is gloriously revealed. Through his 
death on the cross, Jesus Christ has made 
every mountain and hill low that stood as 
obstacles in our relationship to God. By 
his death on the cross, Jesus has levelled 
the rough ground of human hearts and 
made the rugged places of our lives a 
plain so the glory of the Lord may be 
revealed. 


The power of weakness 

In recent years, the Church has been 
reminded of another important dimen- 
sion of the cross of Christ: the suffering 
of a sovereign but vulnerable God. Writ- 
ing from prison during the Second World 
War, Dietrich Bonhoeffer said that, on 
the cross, God allows himself to be 
pushed out into the world and it is pre- 
cisely there, weak and vulnerable, that 
God is able to help us. 

On the cross, we see the Son of God 
descend to the depths of suffering with 
us and for us. He identifies with us and 
takes the destructive sin and horrific evil 
and inexplicable suffering of the world 
upon himself. The cross only makes 
sense if God is there. It is hard to believe 
in a sovereign God who stays in heaven 
and puts Jesus on the cross to die. 

But 1f we put God on the cross, if the 
sovereign God is the crucified God, then 
God in Christ is present in the darkness 
where the demons of destruction do their 
worst to destroy us. On the cross, we 
meet a sovereign God who stands and 
stoops and stays for us and with us, in- 
vading our fallen world and striking “in 
desperate anguish at the heart of evil.” As 
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#5 in the series 


Philip Yancey puts it: “Power, no matter 
how well-intentioned, tends to cause suf- 
fering. Love, being vulnerable, absorbs 
it. In a point of convergence on a hill 
called Calvary, God renounced one for 
the sake of the other.” 


The scandal of the cross 

To say all of this, of course, is to pro- 
claim and live a message still considered 
a scandal in our world. To say that Jesus 
is the Mediator, that through him God 
should come to us, that through him we 
should come to God, that Christ died for 
our sins, that the innocent one bore our 
condemnation on the cross, that he suf- 
fered and was put to death for the sin of 
the world — these are things that create 
offence. These are things that look fool- 
ish in the eyes of the world. How can the 
one die for the many? And, if so, why 
Jesus? And if Jesus is the divine Son of 
God, how can God die on the cross? Is 
all this talk of sin and judgment really 
necessary? Isn’t the idea of sacrifice 
meaningless today? Isn’t the cross an ex- 
ample of divine child abuse? 

But such charges are not new. The 
Apostle Paul faced them in the first cen- 
tury. He knew the message of the cross is 
foolishness to those who are perishing, 
but to us who are being saved it is the 
power of God (I Corinthians 1:18). 

And, yet, in the midst of the scandal, 
in the midst of God’s strangely wonder- 
ful foolishness, the cross of Christ con- 
tinues to speak to our deepest needs as 
human beings. In moments of brutal 
honesty, when we admit we need God — 
not any god, but a God who can do for us 
what we can never do for ourselves — 
we open ourselves to the power of the 
cross. In the midst of the babble of our 
culture, the language of redemption and 
the grammar of grace persist. In a world 
of alienation, the cross points to recon- 
ciliation. In a world of oppression, the 
cross points to true liberation. In a 
world of helpless and hopeless victims, 
the cross lifts up a victorious victim, a 
crucified conqueror. In a world of just 
desserts, the cross points to a transform- 
ing moment of grace and forgiveness. 
And, perhaps, more than anything else, 
in a world of death, the cross points to 
the promise of life. 
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The death of death 

Two days before last Christmas, my 
family and I stood with friends and fam- 
ily at the funeral service of two young 
children, ages eight and 11, killed in a 
moment in a tragic car accident on High- 
way 401 in Ontario. A congregation of 
some 900 people gathered to pay their 
last respects and to support a young 
couple in shock and grief at the loss of 
their only children. For almost two 
hours, we sang, prayed, cried and lis- 
tened. It was a remarkable service of 
faith, hope and love where the reality of 
Christ’s presence in the midst of this hor- 
ror was powerfully felt. 

Coming as it did during the season 
when we celebrate the birth of Jesus, the 
service reminded me that the Baby Jesus 
of the manger is not the whole story. The 
same Creator and Lord 
who fashioned the 
wood of the cradle also 
fashioned the wood of 
the cross. The cozy 
scene of Christmas is 
accompanied by the 
chaotic scene of a suf- 
fering Saviour lifted up 
to die. When one stares 
into the awful abyss of 
death itself and sees the 
cross of Christ, one sees the Jesus who 
has gone before us and opened the way 
for us. This is the hope that belongs to 
the children of God. This is the hope we 
experienced that day. 

The service concluded with the well- 
known 19th-century gospel hymn “It is 
well with my soul,” written by Horatio 
G. Spafford who was no stranger to grief. 
In four short stanzas, Spafford captures 
the power of the cross in the midst of 
sorrow, grief, anguish and perplexity: 


When peace like a river, attendeth my way, 
When sorrows like sea billows roll; 

Whatever my lot, Thou hast taught me to say, 
It is well, it is well with my soul. 


Though Satan should buffet, though 
trials should come, 
Let this blest assurance control: 
That Christ hath regarded my helpless estate, 
And hath shed his own blood for my soul. 


My sin! O the bliss of this glorious thought, 
My sin! Not in part, but the whole, 

Is nailed to His cross and | bear it no more, 
Praise the Lord, praise the Lord, O my soul! 


And, Lord, haste the day when the faith 


shall be sight, 
The clouds be rolled back as a scroll, 
The trump shall resound and the Lord 
shall descend, 
“Even so,” it is well with my soul. 


Two thousand years later, the cross of 
Jesus still matters. We may not be able to 
explain it fully, but we know it is crucial 
to our lives. When, by God’s grace, we 
stand in faith beneath the cross and gaze 
in wonder at the mystery and majesty of 
it all, we know something profound has 
happened. Now, we see only dimly; one 


In a world of death, 
the CrOSS points to 
the promise of life 


day, we shall see clearly. But we know 
that nothing in all of God’s creation, nei- 
ther death nor life, neither angels nor 
demons, neither the present nor the fu- 
ture, nor any powers, neither height nor 
depth, will be able to undo what God has 
done in the cross of Christ. Indeed, as 
Paul concludes the matter, “Nothing will 
be able to separate us from the love of 
God that is in Christ Jesus our Lord!” 

On the threshold of a new millenn- 
ium, this is our comfort in life and in 
death: we belong to our faithful Saviour 
Jesus Christ who, through his death on 
the cross, has pardoned and justified, re- 
deemed and reconciled us. And that, as 
they say, is good news! 4 


John Vissers is principal of The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal. 


Next month: 


“Jesus is Lord: living in a pluralistic age” 


Through the century 
with the 


Presbyterian Record: 
1910 to 1919 


1 91 0 Zion Church, Charlottetown, es- 

tablishes an organization called 
Order of Recruits for the Ministry to enlist young 
men for the Christian ministry. @ The Record 
makes the case for French evangelism based pri- 
marily on ensuring French Canadians receive 
the Bible in their own language. @ Rev. George 
Pidgeon writes a series of articles on issues be- 
fore the Board of Social and Moral Reform. Issues 


T 91 1 An appeal is made for famine-stricken 

China. ® A major report on the work of 
the church among the Ruthenians (Russians of Orthodox 
persuasion) in Western Canada. ® The General Assembly 
sends the question of Church Union to all elders, mem- 
bers and adherents so they can vote on the question. 


such as prostitution, gambling, temperance and 
Sabbath observance are addressed. @ By a vote 
of 180 to 73, the General Assembly approves 
Church Union and sends it to the presbyteries 
under the Barrier Act (the majority of presby- 
teries must approve for it to become law). 


1 1 2 New ballots on Church Union are issued 

because of confusion over the first 
ones. Results of the vote reported to General Assembly 
were as follows: 53.3 per cent of the 295,935 members 
voted. Of those, 31 per cent voted no and 27.7 per cent 
voted in favour. Assembly asked the Union Committee 
to continue negotiations. In May, the editor reflects on 
the tragedy and the lessons to be learned from the sink- 
ing of the Titanic. @ General William Booth of the Salva- 
tion Army dies on August 20. 


Years of war 
and Church Union 
debates 


1 97 3 The Record reports on “Our Empire's Shame.” While 

“heathen” China attempts to rid itself of opium, 
“Christian” Britain sends it to China from British India. @ More than 
4,000 delegates gather in Massey Hall for the first Pre-Assembly Con- 
gress. Toronto Street Railway provides free transportation. Among 
the many speakers is John Penman (of underwear fame) from Paris, 
Ontario. For the second time in its history, Assembly chooses a for- 
eign missionary as its Moderator, Rev. Murdoch MacKenzie of Honan, 
China. @ The Assembly passes a motion 181 to 65 expressing the 
hope that “Union may be consummated with no unnecessary delay.” 

Thee of the four women’s mis- 


1 91 4 sionary societies unite under the 


name Women’s Missionary Society. @ The General 
Assembly agrees to continue Union negotiations 
278 to 114. @ “Horrible, Horrible War!!!” With those 
words, the editor introduces comments on the 
“dark, stern, terrible calling” of the First World War. 


_ 1916:The 
first editor 
the Record, 
ames Croil, 
es at age 96. 


Photo courtesy of 
erian Church Archives 
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191 5 In May, as more and 
more households lose 


young men in the war, the editor ad- 
dresses the question, “Why does God 
permit [war]?” ® The Record agrees to 
send free copies of the magazine to ser- 
vicemen. ® The Assembly agrees to take 
another vote among all its members on 


Rev. George Duncan served as 

a chaplain in the First World 
.... ~War. All three of his sons saw 
- active duty. Alan and George 
re killed in action. Alan 
“(rightfront) is shown with 


cof his comrades. 
sl ald oa 


1 97 7 Fearing disruption over the question of 
Church Union, Assembly urges all sides to 


cease propaganda and “await the new life, which it may re- 
ceive by Divine guidance.” ® Canada celebrates 50 years 
as a Dominion. @ Fifteen hundred die in the “Halifax disas- 
ter” when two ships, one loaded with munitions, collide in 
the harbour. 


191 8 Fifty-eight Presby- 
terians serve in the 


military chaplaincy. The Moderator 
visits troops in England and France. 


Photo courtesy of Presbyterian Church Archives 


Twenty-one 
kilometres from the 
Halifax explosion, 


The Assembly establishes the For- December 6, 1917, 
ward Movement to quicken the reli- a huge column 
of smoke can 


gious life of its people, to recruit men 
for the ministry and other workers, 
and to reinforce the financial position 
of the church. @ The revised Book of 
Praise goes on the market. ® The 
Presbytery of Honan in China over- 
tures the Assembly to open the office 
of Moderator to elders as well as min- 
isters. ® “THE DAWN OF PEACE. On 
the eleventh hour of the eleventh 
day of the eleventh month of the 
year was signed an armistice ... "So 
begins the Record’s welcome to the 
end of war. 


be seen. 
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the question of Union. 


1 97 6 Reports and reflec- 
tions on the war dom- 


inate the Record's editorials.“The valley 
of the shadow of death grows deeper 
and darker as home after home 
mourns a loved one who has made 
the supreme sacrifice, and will come 
this way no more” UJuly). ® Assembly 
meets in Winnipeg, a notable feature 
of which is “its mud — black, deep, 
soft, slippery, sticky.... A venerable 
minister from Halifax, careful and dig- 
nified beyond most, lay prone ina 
flash, facing skywards.” ® The Union 
Committee presents a majority and 
minority report which is debated for 
three days. The result of the vote on 
Union: 106,534 for and 69,913 against. 
The Assembly votes to consummate 
Union but hold it in abeyance until the 
second Assembly after the war. 


1 97 7) Assembly meets 
in St. Paul's, Hamil- 


ton, Ontario, and devotes an 
evening to returned chaplains 
and their message for the church. 
@ The Presbytery of Toronto asks 
Assembly to consider a five-year 
term of service for elders. ® As- 
sembly passes a resolution “on the 
social unrest” in Canada. It sympa- 
thizes “profoundly with the efforts 
of organized Labour” and affirms 
the right of workers to organize. 
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lone. Disconnected. Frag- 
mented. Stressed. Out of con- 
trol. Empty. 

Glance through Ecclesiastes 
and you will sense the author had his fin- 
ger on the pulse of our culture more than 
two millenniums ago. He understood the 
aloneness of busy pursuit, the gnawing 
need for connection in community. 
Ecclesiastes 4:9-12 describes this well: 

“Two are better than one, because 

they have a good reward for their 

toil. For if they fall, one will lift up 
the other; but woe to one who is 
alone and falls and does not have 
another to help. Again, if two lie 
together, they keep warm; but how 
can one keep warm alone? And 
though one might prevail against 
another, two will withstand one. 

A threefold cord is not quickly 

broken.” 

Spend time with any number of your 
friends. When stripped of their masks 
(and we of ours), there is invariably 
an underlying longing for connection. 
Loneliness stalks Christians and non- 
Christians alike. Belonging to a church 
provides no guarantee against this deep 
sense of aloneness. 

Given the framework of our culture, 
with its mobility and family fragmenta- 
tion, it should come as no surprise that the 
multiplication of small groups is such an 
important principle of church health. The 
potential for personal care within a small 
group often remains untapped. In a soci- 
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ety where the need for wise counsel 
seems to outstrip the availability of wise 
counsellors, healthy small groups can pro- 
vide an environment where understanding 
can be found. Within the safety of small 
groups, people can share their personal 
problems. Author and researcher 
Carl F. George claims a signifi- 
cant majority of church coun- 
selling can take place within 
healthy small groups. All of us 
long for a place where we can be 
known and share our stories. 

In reality, this does not occur 
in the Sunday worship service 
nor does it automatically tran- 
spire in smaller settings such as 
Sunday school or small group 
Bible studies. Small groups don’t simply 
happen; they require careful, intentional 
planning. Healthy small groups will 
share a similar profile of characteristics 
as they focus on questions and needs that 
are real to the participants. Whether the 
format is focused on a Bible study or on 
a shared ministry, the group must deal in- 
tentionally with realities. Alongside this 
reality focus is the expectation for multi- 
plication — to grow and include others, 
then to “birth” and include even more 
people. In fact, healthy small groups usu- 
ally multiply within the first year. 

Understanding that people and their 
needs vary, healthy churches will en- 
courage wide diversity in their small 
groups. Bible study, ministry, hobbies 
and any number of other connection 


community in 
small groups 


by G. John Baergen 


points can provide the basis for small 
group formation. 

Critical to the success of every small 
group are the qualifications of the leader. 
Natural Church Development literature 
states that a pastor can effectively lead 


Where aloneness, 
disconnection and 


fragmentation define life, 


small groups offer 
the opportunity for a 


life-changing connection 


the church without a pastoral gifting but 
leaders of small groups cannot. Unlike a 
pastor, the small group leader must be 
able to assume the spiritual and personal 
care (pastoral role) of the small group 
members. This will occur through ’the ex- 
ercise of a spiritual gift or through deeply 
compassionate, highly teachable individ- 
uals. These gifted leaders must be trained 
to be effective in leading group discus- 
sions, preparing Bible studies, training 
apprentices and working toward multipli- 
cation of the group. “The quality of the 
small group depends literally on the 
qualification of its leader.” 

Healthy churches know the fundamen- 
tal difference of viewing small groups as 
one of many ministries of the church or 

(Continued on page 24) 
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For discussion and reflection 


by Jim Czegledi 


dozen people meeting to explore 

the Christian faith. Healthy small 
groups also give us nurturing that com- 
munities once provided. As John Baer- 
gen affirms, they offer opportunities for 
people to connect with others, a sense 
of social and spiritual intimacy and, 
most of all, friendship. 

Small groups provide side doors 
into the church. People find spiritual re- 
newal and a sense of community in 
these groups. They have the opportun- 
ity to be heard, accepted and cared for. 
They also provide options for Christian 
development. 

There are three basic types of small 
groups: those focused on spiritual 
growth, those focused on nurturing and 
those that are work- or ministry-orient- 
ed. Healthy small groups learn about 
the faith, are caring, relate to the church 
and welcome new members. They have 
a purpose beyond themselves and also 
serve the larger church. Small groups 
provide opportunities to strengthen the 
church community and to welcome and 
assimilate unchurched or new members. 

Non-members find small groups less 
intimidating than the worship service. 
They are organized around people’s 
needs and offer opportunities for mem- 
bers to learn and contribute. 

Churches grow through small group 
ministries when they invite and wel- 
come new people from the community 
or church. They have an empty chair 
policy to remind members to invite and 
welcome new people. Those who have 
left the church may find it easier to re- 
turn through the fellowship of these 
groups. 

Many Presbyterian churches can be 
thought of as large small groups. A 
small congregation may lack the num- 
bers to establish a small group ministry. 
For churches where this is the case, 
members can enjoy the benefits of 
small groups by refocusing their exist- 
ing groups. These can include the choir, 


Se groups consist of up to a 
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work bees, committees, 
planning groups, and men’s 
and women’s groups. When 
these groups meet, they 
should begin with a time of 
sharing or study and discus- 
sion. This will allow people 
to open up and express how 
they feel. 

Small groups are differ- 
ent from traditional Bible 
study groups or programs. 
They are relationship-centred rather 
than content-centred. They are group- 
driven not leader-driven and they are 
primarily opportunities for pastoral, not 
teaching ministry. 

There are dangers in small group 
ministry. There is the potential for 
cliques to form if the groups are con- 
sidered permanent structures. Ideally, 
groups are formed around a common 
interest and then should divide and 
form new groups once the study is 
completed. They should not be con- 
sidered substitutes for the Sunday wor- 
ship service. 

Not everyone in the congregation 
will be interested in joining a small 
group. Not every church will find this 
style of ministry fits. All churches, how- 
ever, can learn from the small group 
emphasis that stresses community 
building and spiritual growth. 

Thomas G. Kirkpatrick (see below) 
raises seven spiritual questions that can 
help a church build a sense of com- 
munity: 
¢ When did you first begin to realize 

that God loves you, if ever? 
¢ When, if ever, did God become more 

than a word for you? When, if ever, 

did God become a living Being for 

you? 

e What are your strongest convictions 
about God? 

¢ If you could hear God say one thing 
to you, what do you think God 
would say? If you could say one 
thing to God, what would it be? 


Small groups 
provide side doors 
into the church. 


People find 


spiritual renewal and 


a sense of community 
in these groups 


¢« What single question do you most 
want God to answer for you? 

¢ Describe the person you have 
known who, you felt, knew God 
most intimately? 

¢ How would you describe your life 
story or faith journey? 


For further reading: 

Willow Creek Guide to Leading Life- 
Changing Small Groups by William 
P. Donahue. A church with more 
than 1,300 small groups has much to 
teach in the area of small group 
leadership. 

Starting Small Groups — and keeping 
them going, Augsburg Fortress, 
1995. This is an excellent all-in-one 
resource that explains how to organ- 
ize and train leaders, and suggests 
resources for small groups. 

Small Groups in the Church — a hand- 
book for creating community by 
Thomas G. Kirkpatrick, The Alban 
Institute, 1995. 


Web sites: 

Evangelism Web page: 
www.presbyterian.ca/evangelism 
The International Centre for Leadership 

and Evangelism: 
www.GrowingLeadership.com 


Jim Czegledi is associate secretary for evan- 
gelism, church growth and worship of the 
Life and Mission Agency of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 
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MHOCOC 
Celebrating tOur Heritage 


Left: New St. James, 

London, Ont. 

Below: William 
Proudfoot 


St. James Church 


by Ivor Williams 


ith some of his previous reluctance prob- 
We still evident, Rev. William Proudfoot, 
incumbent minister of Pitrodie in Perthshire, 
Scotland, for the previous 17 years, accepted a call in 1833 
to move to the village of London in Canada. There, he agreed to try to unite the 
Scottish settlers: Methodists, some members of the Secession Church and some 
from the established Church of Scotland. 

Proudfoot was the leader of a little group of three Secessionist ministers ap- 
pointed as missionaries to Canada. His work established Presbyterianism in the 
area. The first Communion service recorded in London was held the following 
June — outdoors, with boards laid across two casks to form the pulpit. Proudfoot 
later wrote that he did not give an evening sermon “lest I weary the people.” He 
had already spoken for six hours. 

Proudfoot’s diaries and a history by Londoner Leslie Rob Gray, Proudfoot to 
Pepperbox to Posterity (1833-1983), reveal that Proudfoot and his new friends 
among the settlers built a log house from which he would walk or ride a horse to 
his preaching stations. (Gray’s carefully researched book was published in con- 
nection with the 150th anniversary of the congregation.) 

Three Presbyterian churches were soon established. The first, where down- 
town London is now centred, was reached by a small wooden footbridge over a 
little stream. In 1859, a more urbanized congregation erected a white-brick 
St. James Church called, because of its complex shape, “The Pepperbox” or the 
“Scotch Church.” 

The resulting congregation’s next building was the “new” New St. James Pres- 
byterian Church. Its 100 years of service were observed in 1999. 

Among many events during the anniversary year: descendants of founding 
members were invited to participate, stained glass windows were dedicated, a 
memorial garden was planted and dedicated, and an outdoor service was held to 
recognize the laying of the cornerstone in 1899. 


Ivor Williams is a writer,a member of Westmount Church, London, Ont., and a contributing 
editor of this magazine. 
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Small group ministry: 
one congregation's story 
For more than seven years, Innerkip 
Church, a congregation in southwest- 
ern Ontario, has effectively used small 
groups to minister to and care for 
others. Leaders are carefully chosen 
and trained to lead these groups. 

The congregation has found that 
small groups also provide a place 
where Christians can assimilate their 
faith and where new people can find a 
place of belonging and friendship. The 
experience has convinced this congre- 
gation that small group ministry is a 
primary means whereby people in this 
generation can be effectively reached 
by the gospel of Christ. 

If you would like to know more 
about this small group ministry, con- 
tact: Rev. Christopher Little, Box 99, 
Innerkip, Ont. NOJ 1MO; (519) 469- 
3904; innpresb @execulink.com. 


as the basic building blocks of the church. 
When small groups are viewed only as a 
ministry, it becomes obvious the church 
does not understand that life-change 
occurs in small groups. Natural Church 
Development states, “The essence of true 
church is worked out in small groups.” 
When small groups are fully valued, pas- 
tors of healthy churches agree it is actual- 
ly “more important ... for people to be 
involved in a small group than to attend 
church.” That places small groups in 
proper perspective. 

Where aloneness, disconnection and 
fragmentation define life, small groups 
offer the opportunity for a life-changing 
connection. Acts 2:46-47 sums this up: 
“They broke bread from house to house 
and ate together with glad and generous 
hearts, praising God and having the 
goodwill of all the people.” 

Where do you find a life-changing 
connection? Where do the people of your 
church and community find the deep sense 
of belonging they desire? In the small 
group setting, your church has the poten- 
tial to connect people with the unchanging 
God who never leaves us unchanged. [9 


John Baergen is executive director and chief 
executive officer of the International Centre 
for Leadership Development and Evangelism 
in Winfield, B.C.; 1-800-804-0777. 
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Betty Cornish 


Mark Quinton: 


the youthful elder 


or Presbyterians who may still cling to the belief that a 

congregational elder should be an erudite gentleman of 

senior years, sedate and silver-haired, someone of few but 

well-chosen words, let me introduce you to a young 
member of session from Elmwood Church, London, Ontario: 
Mark Quinton. 

Mark had been a member of Elmwood for several years 
when his name was put forward for nomination by an elder 
who, perhaps, best fits the traditional 
stereotype of session members. This 
senior elder had come to know Mark 
well during his association with him at 
Cheshire House, an assisted-living 
apartment complex where Mark has 
lived since leaving his childhood home 
on a farm in Elgin County 13 years 
ago. That move into the city to be on 
his own was possibly Mark’s biggest 
challenge since his natal struggle for 
life in the face of severe cerebral palsy. 
Assuming the responsibilities of elder- 
ship seven years ago was another ma- 
jor challenge, but one that he met, as 
usual, with integrity, dedication and 
good humour. 

Mark’s dedication was evident in 
his initiation and co-chairing of a 
men’s spiritual group; his participation in the Men’s Fellow- 
ship, including the group’s major building project at Camp 
Kintail; and his membership in various session committees and 
numerous Bible study groups. Being legally blind and confined 
to a wheelchair, this is no mean feat. Currently, Mark is in- 
volved in a new endeavour at Elmwood Church: the Slave 
Redemption Project. This is a fund-raising effort that assists 
Christian Solidarity International in freeing women and chil- 
dren who have been abducted into slavery by Muslim tribes 
from Northern Sudan. 

Mark has been every bit as energetic outside the congrega- 
tion. He has been a volunteer at Parkwood Hospital (a veterans 
and rehabilitation facility) for 10 years, receiving the Volunteer 
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Mark Quinton proves there is more than one way 
to “walk a kilometre in my shoes.” 


of the Year award in 1992. He has also been a member of the 
service committee for Hutton House (a community workshop 
for disabled people) and an active participant in a Thames Val- 
ley Treatment Centre study to assess young adults it treated as 
children. When not busy with all these activities, Mark has 
found time to give talks to dentistry and physiotherapy students 
at the University of Western Ontario in London. 

Mark’s most recent challenge was his own marathon in sup- 
port of “Jesse’s Journey — a Father’s 
Tribute.” John Davidson, a local 
broadcaster, set out to walk across 
Canada to raise funds for research into 
genetic diseases, an area of special in- 
terest because his son, Jesse, suffers 
from Duchenne muscular dystrophy, a 
severe genetic illness. Mark saw an 
opportunity to support the Davidsons, 
whom he greatly admires, by taking 
pledges for his own journey on a 
hand-powered piece of exercise equip- 
ment called a Power Trainer. With six 
weeks to train, Mark hoped to cover 
100 kilometres and, perhaps, raise 
$1,000. When his day of reckoning 
came, he broke the 100-kilometre bar- 
rier in less than five hours and had 
soon raised $9,000. 

Whether it’s Mark’s friendly phone calls to the people on his 
elder’s list, his special insights at discussion groups or his warm 
smiles and hugs for the children of Elmwood, everyone can de- 
pend on Mark to be a cheerful and considerate friend. 

Mark Quinton is quick to attribute his optimism and sense 
of community to his firm faith in God and in God’s purposes 
for him, a faith fostered by interpersonal relationships in both 
his natural family and his church family. For someone who has 
nurtured that kind of spirituality and who daily faces the chal- 
lenges of cerebral palsy, perhaps it is not so surprising that he 
has risen to the challenge of eldership with such success. LY 


Betty Cornish is a member of Elmwood Church, London, Ont. 
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™MUSIC 


Will they continue into the 21s1 


Chris Fischer has been the director of 
music ministries at Knox Church in 
Milton, Ontario, since January 1999. He 
is a graduate of Wilfrid Laurier Univer- 
sity (vocal performance) and Arizona 
State University (choral conducting). 
He has served in Roman Catholic, 
United Church and Presbyterian con- 
gregations. He says he ended up at 
Knox because, in the interview for the 
job, he liked their questions and be- 
cause the committee was looking at 
the big picture of music ministry in the 
church — and “they must have liked 
my answers.” Chris serves on the wor- 
ship advisory group of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 
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RECORD: You said you were attracted to 
Knox because the people there looked at 
the big picture of music in the church. 
FISCHER: Yes. A lot of churches tend to 
view music in the church as performance 
or entertainment. They tend not to view 
the music as a ministry equal to other 
ministries. This is something pretty per- 
vasive that I dislike. Knox has a larger 
vision of music being integral to the wor- 
ship of the church. 

RECORD: You grew up in the Roman 
Catholic Church. What is your exposure 
to Reformed worship? 

FISCHER: It has been steady for about 
the past six years. My primary work en- 
vironment as a musician in the church 
has been various stripes of Reformed 
worship, whether it’s The United Church 
of Canada, the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States or this one. 

RECORD: Tell me what you mean by 
“worship wars’’? 

FISCHER: Worship wars is a term coined 
by people like Robert Webber and Marva 
Dawn in the United States. In her book 
Reaching Out Without Dumbing Down, 
Dawn deals with this topic thoroughly. 
She says the church is fragmenting itself 
into camps along music and worship 
styles. 

Webber tries to distinguish between 
style and substance. For him, content is 
not negotiable. Content is the gospel and 
how it is communicated in the worship 
we have inherited throughout the 
church’s history. Style, on the other hand, 
is wide open to interpretation. 


Dawn is not that generous when she 
approaches contemporary styles. She has 
harsh things to say about some contem- 
porary trends. She is a minister, and min- 
isters, I find, are text-oriented in terms of 
how they come to things. They should be 
— their business is the Scriptures and the 
preaching of the Scriptures. Dawn takes 
the position that music used in worship 
ought to be faithful to the content of 
what we have inherited. She is concerned 
that contemporary tunes can lose that 
text, that faithfulness. 

RECORD: The hardest job I had all week 
in the parish was picking the hymns. If 
Marva Dawn is saying the old hymns are 
more faithful to the gospel than the new, 
I would wonder about that. 

FISCHER: She recognizes hymns present 
a lot of problems in their older texts. I 
believe she would be a firm supporter of 
what has been happening in contem- 
porary hymnals in terms of altering texts 
and presenting new texts to existing 
tunes. I think that’s what our current 
Book of Praise does well. There is a wide 
range of new texts like those from Brian 
Wren and Fred Kaan. The old Book of 
Praise was mostly European, not only in 
tunes but in text. A lot of the European 
tunes have been retained — a lot of the 
classically based tunes people are used to 
— but a lot of the new tunes are striking- 
ly different. They are more diverse in 
what they express, and I think she does 
appreciate that diversity. Her concern 
was more with contemporary praise 
choruses that are limited in what they 
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actually say. They are too simple. Simple 
has its advantage in terms of people 
learning them quickly but, sometimes, 
content is sacrificed. I advocate a blend- 
ed approach to bringing some of that 
music in. 

RECORD: Have you ever been involved 
in a “worship war’’? 

FISCHER: In the Roman Catholic parish 
in Kitchener where I grew up, it wasn’t 
really a “worship war” on the part of the 
congregation so much as it was on the 
part of the musicians. There were differ- 
ent musicians at every liturgy and differ- 
ent styles of music including a Folk 
Mass. The efforts of the parish priest and 
the parish staff to bring in a full-time 
music director with responsibility for all 
the liturgies was resisted tooth and nail. 
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It was painful because people were being 
territorial and shutting down in terms of 
relating to other people within the 
church. The gospel was certainly not be- 
ing practised and not being lived out in 
what people were saying and how people 
were behaving. They were digging 
trenches based on style. 

I would certainly advocate being open 
to all modes of musical expression rather 
than being attached to any particular 
style. If there is a bias in favour of the 
classical mode of musical expression in 
much of our hymnary, I suppose it is be- 
cause there is often a better relationship 
between text and tune. I don’t think it’s 
because one form of music is inherently 
better than another. Many of my col- 
leagues dig their own trenches and build 


their own walls around what they have 
been trained in which, most of the time, is 
classical music. They fail to find out 
about other styles of musical expression 
or to try to expand their own musical vo- 
cabulary. I learned a lot more about jazz 
and various other contemporary forms 
when I actually took some projects out- 
side the church. When I made a recording 
as an accompanist in a more contempor- 
ary style, I explored different types of 
music in the musical theatre. I have tried 
to bring that influence into the church. All 
musical styles need to be included in 
what we do. 

RECORD: Can you add to your com- 
ments about music wars 

FISCHER: The music wars are really part 
of a larger generational conflict. There 
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are people who are the builder genera- 
tion, pre-Second World War, and the 
Baby Boomers, and the Buskers of 
whom I am a member along with chil- 
dren of the Baby Boomers, or the Mil- 
lennium Kids. So you have all these 
people coming to the same worship ex- 
perience each Sunday. In most churches, 
we treat them all as if they form part of a 
homogeneous congregation. This doesn’t 
exist anymore. That is where a lot of the 
conflict lies. 

People have different ways of ex- 
pressing their faith and they have differ- 
ent ways of taking in information. Yet, 
we are a word-driven church. We are not 
a visual church. We don’t use our bodies 
or senses much in worship. Younger 
people are more adept at this. However, 
often the mainstream musical establish- 


ment in many congregations is resolutely 
against that kind of expression. 
RECORD: Which brings up the question 
whether it is possible to have one service 
to meet the needs of all the people. 
FISCHER: Some advocate a multiple- 
track model, having separate services or 
streams for each of these different modes. 
The danger is this may split the church. 
Some might argue the church is already 
split within one worship service anyhow. 
However, | think it’s important for us to 
continue to have a sense of the whole 
community coming together. If we split 
off into little groups based on our stylistic 
preferences and never hear any of the 
other styles or other points of view, then 
we make an idol of that style. That is 
something to be very careful about. 
RECORD: You are not an advocate of 
having different services with different 
styles? 

FISCHER: | would prefer to offer op- 
portunities on occasion for various styles 
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to be expressed at an alternative time, 
maybe once or twice a month outside the 
normal worship time. One month, we 
might explore the music and worship 
style of the Taize community. It is more 
contemplative, utilizing mantras, short 
pieces of music that are repeated. This 
would allow different generations to have 
their way more than they would within a 
normal worship service; but, at the same 
time, we remain inclusive on Sunday 
mornings. We have a mandate as a 
church to be inclusive in reaching across 
generational and cultural boundaries. I 
think every style needs to find its voice 
within the entire community. 

RECORD: That would mean what people 
refer to now as blended services. 
FISCHER: Yes. Some people think blend- 
ed worship is a passing fad. They believe 


“Many of my colleagues 
dig their own trenches 
and build their own walls 
around what they have 

| been trained in which, 
most of the time, is classical music” 


that, when the older generation dies off, 
their church will go totally contemporary. 
I believe there are some elements in the 
inherited expressions of our faith and 
also in musical styles that we would be 
poorer for if we did not have them. I be- 
lieve the church needs to tap into that 
since the church represents 2,000 years 
of history. It represents people in all 
those times and places and situations of 
life. As a church, we have a continual 
responsibility to expose ourselves to 
the rest of the church and to the rest of 
the world. 

RECORD: Some would argue that blend- 
ed worship is a way of making everyone 
unhappy. 

FISCHER: Yes, to a certain extent, I sup- 
pose, that would be true. A number of 
people in this congregation sometimes 
complain we have too much music they 
don’t know. I think education is still a 
part of our mandate as worship leaders 
and musicians. 


RECORD: What would the music in a 
blended service look like in Knox on a 
Sunday morning? 
FISCHER: We are at an early stage in 
blending our music. The majority tends 
to be classical hymns. We are up to 
maybe 20 to 25 per cent in more contem- 
porary idioms or more cross-cultural 
expressions — a little bit of Latin Amer- 
ican or African music, for instance. From 
week to week, the content of the service 
in terms of four-fold pattern worship — 
gathering, listening to the Word, re- 
sponding to the Word and being sent to 
the world — guides the shape of music. 
That’s the first criterion. Secondly, the 
liturgical season of the Church Year. 
Thirdly, the lectionary, with its Scripture 
readings for the day, helps us sort 
through what might be appropriate or in- 
appropriate. It’s more text-driven than 
tune-driven. 
RECORD: How do you introduce more 
contemporary music into the diet of a 
typical, traditional Presbyterian congre- 
gation? 
FISCHER: The youth of the church are a 
great way to bring in different musical 
styles. I started a youth ensemble. About 
two dozen high school students in the 
congregation have taken part. Most of 
them play musical instruments and a lot 
of them sing as well. They are also in- 
volved in the congregation. The congre- 
gation knows that and appreciates the 
youth involvement. They see youth in the 
church, they see children in the church 
through the children’s choir excited about 
new musical forms, and many of them 
want to share in that excitement. They 
want to encourage it. There is some good- 
will there. I also use choir anthems 
which, I think, still fill a useful function 
within the context of the liturgy, in letting 
people hear the gospel in different ways. 
The current Book of Praise offers an 
extensive resource for many of these dif- 
ferent perspectives. I sometimes teach a 
new piece to the congregation before the 
service or try it as a response in the ser- 
vice through responses to the Scripture 
readings or dedication of the offering, or 
benediction responses over a period of 
one or two months coinciding with the 
seasons of the Church Year. We might 
use only part of a hymn as a response 
and introduce the whole song later. 
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RECORD: Is there a distinctive Presby- 
terian way of worshipping? 

FISCHER: Historically, there is. One of 
the hallmarks of Calvin and his followers 
was the notion of returning to the Scrip- 
tures as the heart of worship and elim- 
inating a lot of extraneous details that 
had cropped up over the previous cen- 
turies. The pendulum may have swung a 
bit too far with respect to eliminating not 
only various visual symbolism but also 
music. Music has found its way back 
into Presbyterian worship through 
hymnody and other expressions that did 
not exist in Calvin’s time. People some- 
times forget Calvin crafted new tunes 
and modified the psalms. And he tried to 
recover congregational participation. I 
find Presbyterians today are too deferen- 
tial — too passive in worship. 

RECORD: One of the new elements in 
worship today is applause. 

FISCHER: Entertainment is one of the 
great enemies of the worship. When the 
congregation applauds for children or 
youth, I find it patronizing. I would soon- 
er have people say “Amen” or “Praise the 
Lord” than applaud. Everything we do in 
worship should be directed to God. 
RECORD: How do you decide whether 
or not to use a piece of music? 

FISCHER: The text is very important but 
so is the singability of the tune. Does the 
music enhance the words? One must also 
be mindful of local history and prefer- 
ences as well as the story of the whole 
church. 

RECORD: Talk to me about future trends. 
What can we expect in the 21st century? 
FISCHER: I am excited about the liturgi- 
cal movement and the work that has been 
done interdenominationally to produce a 
common lectionary used by most de- 
nominations. The ability to worship to- 
gether, even if we don’t necessarily 
believe all the same things, has been a 
dream of the church throughout its 
history. 

RECORD: What else? 

FISCHER: The question of contemporary 
worship must be addressed. A lot of 
people who don’t come out of traditional 
Christian backgrounds are bringing en- 
ergy into the church. Demographically, a 
lot of the evangelical churches that have 
emphasized contemporary patterns of 
worship are in the ascendancy and main- 
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line churches that cling to more tradition- 
al modes are declining. 

Some believe that, over time, contem- 
porary forms will become the norm 
rather than the exception. I think we 
must address this. I think we need to be 
fluent in this kind of language if we want 
to have any kind of influence at all in 
terms of the church’s place in the world 
and our mission to the world. If we do 
not respond, I think we will be marginal- 
ized quickly. 

We need to find ways to incorporate 
this new tradition along with our existing 
tradition. My colleagues are scared stiff 
about it, and we need to educate our- 
selves. We need to be talking. That’s why 
I think networking across this growing 
gap between traditional churches and 
contemporary churches, for want of 
other labels, is so important. We need to 
encourage contact with each other. The 
demographic trend is not good for what 
people are used to here. It doesn’t take a 
genius to point that out. We need to ad- 
dress the whole community and find a 
way to communicate and grow together. 
RECORD: I suppose the decline in the use 
of the organ in worship reflects this trend. 
FISCHER: I believe there will always be 
a demand for an instrument that can sup- 
port a large group of people in a large 
space. I think what we are seeing with 
electronic keyboards and amplified in- 
struments is that they overwhelm the 
congregation. There is some strong 
singing that takes place. I am concerned 
that a lot of praise bands are too loud and 
too preoccupied with the same kind 
of performance style that you hear on 
a compact disc. As soon as you have 
someone amplified more than someone 
else it encourages the community to lis- 
ten rather than to participate. 

RECORD: Sometimes the same kind of 
“sin” is prevalent in the traditional wor- 
ship with choirs and soloists. 

FISCHER: A different mode of expres- 
sion, but exactly the same thing. People 
become passive. 

RECORD: Thank you for your time. [9 


Chris Fischer would like to establish a net- 
work for musicians within The Presbyterian 


Church in Canada. You may contact him at 
Knox Church, Milton, Ontario, or at 
wilhelmfischer@globalserve.net 


featuring Mark De Vries 
Monday 10 July 2000 
Cedar Glen Conference Centre (Bolton, Ontario) 


One-day workshop for congregational and youth leaders, parents... 
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For more information contact 


Dorothy Henderson or Brian Doyle 
(416) 441-1111 or toll free 1-800-619-7301 
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bdoyle@presbyterian.ca 
(Bursaries may be available for travel) 
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Watered down 


faith 


Ensuring the good news is not lost for present or future generations 


y mother was Irish, and proud 
of her heritage. To make sure I 
knew about it, my parents took 
me to Ireland when I was 18, the 
summer after I graduated from Grade 12. 

Ireland is a very small country. My 
cousin David used to enter a “’Round 
Ireland Auto Rally” each year, in which 
rally participants circumnavigated the 
entire island within 24 hours. (Ireland 
had no speed limits on rural roads in 
those days.) We didn’t travel anywhere 
nearly that fast. My parents took two 
weeks, and my mother lovingly intro- 
duced me to all the significant places of 
her national history. There were the fam- 
ous tourist spots, of course: the Giant’s 
Causeway, Killarney, Blarney Castle, the 
Cliffs of Moher, the Glens of Antrim ... 
But she also took me to little known 
places: St. Kevin’s cave at Glendelough, 
the Celtic crosses at Monasterboice, the 
Gallerus Oratory, a tiny stone church 
away out on the West Coast that dated 
back to the time of St. Patrick himself ... 

I was impressed. I remembered a lot 
of it. Twenty years later, I still remem- 
bered enough of it to set up a schedule for 
a group of Canadian tourists and lead 
them through many of the same sites. But 
we didn’t get to everything. And I certain- 
ly wasn’t able to tell all my mother’s stor- 
ies about the places we did see. 

A few years after that, Joan and I took 
our daughter, Sharon, over to Ireland. 
Again, I did my best to introduce Sharon 
to parts of her heritage. But I didn’t re- 
member a lot of it anymore, and I couldn’t 
find some things I did remember. 

Last spring, Sharon went back to Ire- 
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land on her own. She showed a friend 
what she could remember of what I told 
her, of what I could remember of what 
my mother told me. 

At a guess, we’ve lost about half of our 
collective memory with each generation. 

That’s how faith gets watered down, 
too. One person has a profound experi- 
ence of God. On the strength of that ex- 
perience, others believe. They hear the 
story; they pass it on. But if they haven’t 
had that experience themselves, they 
can’t possibly remember all the details. 
So bits of it get lost with each retelling, 
each passing along of the good news. 


memory trigger to which I can connect 
other related memories. 

We don’t carry memory entire and 
complete. In our own ways, we each re- 
member key points. The rest, we fill in. 

That’s why our religious services re- 
peat things — creeds and prayers and 
stories. Through repetition, we identify 
certain key points. We associate them 
with other experiences and events. We 
recite them so they are the same for all. 
In psalms and Scripture readings, in 
hymns and confessions, we rehearse our 
history. And we act out particularly 
meaningful memories in baptism and 


We don’t carry memory entire and complete. 
In our own ways, we each remember key points. 


Memory is, some psychologist said, 
“an act of creative imagination.” That is, 
you can never remember everything. 
Rather, you remember certain key details. 
The psychologist called them (I think) 
“memory triggers.” If you can remember 
those details, they will lead you to fill in 
other details. For Joan’s mother, the “trig- 
gers” are often food-related — trying to 
recall who was at a family reunion, she’ll 
start with the potato salad she prepared. I 
tend to associate events with cars (I was a 
teenager in the car-mad 1950s): this story 
goes with the Hillman, that conversation 
with the Valiant, this trip with the Volvo, 
that crisis with the Honda ... Even situa- 
tions that, at first, I have no recollection 
of, will come back if I can establish one 


The rest, we fill in 


Communion. We not only tell the story, 
we also dramatize it. 

We call these repetitions rituals or 
liturgies. But, really, they are memory 
aids. Different churches and denomina- 
tions have different rituals and liturgies 
because they select different things they 
want to remember. 

We meddle with these mnemonic aids 
at our peril. Of course, we get bored with 
them sometimes. They become routine. 
But they’re a way of making sure the 
important things in our faith don’t get 
watered down unrecognizably in a few 
generations. [4 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder of 
Wood Lake Books. 
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Presbyterians still Sharing... 


aise Klassen, associate secretary for stewardship and education for mis- 
sion, Life and Mission Agency, reports that giving to Presbyterians Sharing... 
for 1999 totalled $8,600,438, an increase of $16,000 over the previous year. 

“During this mission year of the FLAMES initiative, it is gratifying to be able 
to report positive results for Presbyterians Sharing...’ says Klassen. “The results 
reflect a strong commitment by congregations to work together and to share the 
good news of the gospel of Jesus Christ through word and deed.” 


Presbyterian ministers found new religious order 


n October 17, 1999 (the Feast of St. 

Ignatius of Antioch), a few ministers 
gathered to launch a new religious order 
for clergy called The Company of the 
Transfiguration. The founders chose the 
name “because Jesus’ transfiguration en- 
capsulates so much of the gospel story.” 
Members of the order are called compan- 
ions, “for companions are, quite literally, 
those with whom you share bread.” 

The ministers chose to begin a religious 
order because they felt a desperate need 
to do things differently. They see the or- 
der as a way to venture beyond Reformed 
and Presbyterian restrictions. They want 
it to embody the Church’s catholicity by 
making the fullness of its tradition visible 
in faith and practice, especially in sacra- 
mental and liturgical life. The company is 
disturbed by “narrow denominational- 
ism,” “ineffectual programs of renewal” 
and “the ease with which the church pan- 
ders to the capitalist economy.” 

Like the 16th-century Reformers, the 
company wants “to restore the true face 
of the Church.” To do so, it has adopted a 
Rule of Life, encompassing worship, 
stewardship and the life of the mind. 


Monentreoteereecetentccenectmecncettnee: 


Founding members of The Company of the Transfiguration (Lto R): Chris Vais, Andrew 


The companions vow to work toward 
a celebration of the Eucharist every Sun- 
day in their own churches. They also 
vow to pray the Daily Office (morning 
and evening prayer), preferably in their 
own churches so that others may be en- 
couraged to join them. 

In the area of stewardship, the com- 
panions vow to use their financial and 
personal resources “hospitably.” They 
agree to promote the Church’s tradition 
of social justice, and to care for the sick 
and the poor. They also vow to give two 
per cent of their income to The Company 
of the Transfiguration. 

Since the teaching and interpretation 
of the Christian faith is entrusted to min- 
isters, and because all truth is of God, the 
companions vow to cultivate the life of 
the mind. They also agree to gather once 
a year for study, worship and fellowship, 
to welcome new members, and to discuss 
the evolution of the company. 

More information may be obtained by 
writing to: The Company of the Transfig- 
uration, c/o St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, 25 St. Andrew Street, Stratford, 
Ontario N5A1A2. 


Fullerton, Jim Thomson, Philip Lee and Cameron Brett. 
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The land of lost bags and 
Communion sets 
|" 1910, McQueen Presbyterian Church 
was established in what is now known 
as Grande Prairie, Alberta. As a gift of 
encouragement to the new church, the 
McQueen Auxiliary of the WMS of First 
Church, Edmonton, sent an engraved, sil- 
ver Communion set to the congregation’s 
minister, Rev. Alex Forbes, and his wife. 
There it remained until 1926 when, fol- 
lowing a vote for Union, the congrega- 
tion moved to St. Paul’s United Church, 
Grande Prairie. Some of the women of 
McQueen Church, worried the Com- 
munion set would get lost in the shuffle, 


L a 
Norma Proudfoot (right) of First Church, 
Edmonton, presents the long-lost 
Communion set to Dora McVittie, an elder 
of Forbes Church, Grande Prairie. 


wrapped it carefully in lamb’s wool bags 
and sent it back to First Church. 

The Communion set was safely stored 
away — so Safely that, 72 years later, no 
one remembered where. Then, one day 
in October 1998, while preparing for 
Communion, Norma Proudfoot of First 
Church had her first good look inside the 
storage cupboard. She found the small 
woolen bags and their precious contents. 
The other members of session proved to 
be as surprised as Norma. In consultation 
with the WMS and the minister of First 
Church, Lloyd Fourney, it was decided to 
return the Communion set to its original 
owners. After it was diligently restored to 
its original lustre, the set was displayed 
on the Communion table at First Church 
on April 18, 1999. It is now in the care 
of Forbes Presbyterian Church, Grande 
Prairie. 
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Preparing 
Church 


Leaders 
for the 


21st Century 


That’s our vision at 
Presbyterian College 


A dynamic approach to 
theological education 
based on... 

¢ Reformed Theology 

¢ The Practice of Ministry 
¢ Spiritual Formation 


An exciting setting ... 

e Situated at the heart of 
Montreal, one of Canada’s 
most vibrant cities 

¢ Affiliated with McGill 
University, one of Canada’s 
top universities 

e Associated with an 
ecumenical consortium of 
denominational colleges 


Generous financial assistance 
in the form of entrance 
scholarships, tuition scholarships, 
and bursary assistance. 


For an application form and 
information about degree 
programs, financial aid, and 
housing, contact: 


John Vissers, Principal 
Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, PQ H3A 2A8 
(514) 288-5256 
cxgf@musica,mcgill.ca 
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PCC news 


continued 


Congregation horns in on New Year 


he congregation of St. Andrew’s Church, St. Lambert, Quebec, blew in the Year 
iP, Jubilee on January 2 in a traditional way. In Leviticus 25, Israel is summoned 
to mark “‘the Sabbath of Sabbaths” by sounding the trumpet throughout the land. 
The trumpet in question was a ram’s horn (called a “shofar”) such as is blown on 
Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur. Sounding the trumpet at the doors of St. An- 
drew’s is Nouriel Arazi, with Walter Lee, president of the South Shore Jewish 


Community, and Rev. Barry Mack. 


Evangel Hall honoured 
Bee Hall, a Presbyterian inner-city 
mission in Toronto, was presented 
with three Donner Awards for excellence 
in the delivery of social services by 
Lt.-Gov. of Ontario Hilary M. Weston at 
a ceremony held October 25, 1999, at 
Queen’s Park, Toronto. 

Evangel Hall was one of 22 agencies 
out of a total of more than 400 social ser- 
vices across the country to receive an 
award and was the only agency to win 
more than one. The Hall received its 
awards in the categories of crisis inter- 


vention and counselling, the provision of 
basic necessities, and education. It was 
singled out for its low costs of operation, 
its high volunteer participation and its 
effectiveness in helping adults and youth 
to achieve happier and more productive 
lives. 

“We were thrilled to be selected for 
this honour,” said executive director 
David Smith. “It’s great to be recognized 
for the vast amount of loving service that 
goes on at the Hall in the name of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada.” 


Pictured at the 
presentation of the 
Donner Awards are 
(L to R): Cecil Adams, 
president of the 
Evangel Hall board 
and an elder at 

| Bridlewood Church, 
Scarborough, Ont.; 
Lt.-Gov. of Ontario 
Hilary M. Weston; 
Joan Neilson, former 
board member and 
an elder at Glenview 
Church, Toronto; 
David Smith, 
executive director 
of Evangel Hall. 
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__ PCC news 


continued 
PresbyCan Daily: an Internet mission Lent 2000 
Daca is a Web site that focuses on sharing information and serving the Explore “The Way of the Cross” 
church’s mission within the Internet environment. Strongly rooted within The St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, it has become international in nature and has several Presbyterian Church, Toronto 
Steen 12:15p.m. - 12:45p.m 
Daily is one component of PresbyCan that has grown into a congregation of indi- Anca, ARN 
viduals world-wide who receive a daily devotional message, including sacred music March 15. Dr. George Vais 
and prayer requests, through e-mail. Beginning as a Web page in 1996, Daily now has St. Andrew's Church, Toronto 
a growing list of 2,500 recipients March 22 Dr. Andrew Stirling 
. . ¢ ye who access the free subscription Timothy Eaton Memorial 
p> 1) C Ws : : ; Church, Toronto 
im RES OG OP service and receive a daily devo- March 20 Dr. Deacon 
; tional addressed directly to them. Knox College, Toronto 
oa (- Hundreds of others still read | apriis Dr. John Gladstone 
i " Daily through the original Web Minister Emeritus, Yorkminster 
haat site location. Park Baptist Church, Toronto 
Daily relies on the efforts of | April 12 Dr. Stan Walters _ 
; Rosedale Presbyterian Church, 
volunteers and has found its Tororte 
leadership among Presbyterian clergy and laity across Canada. Its mission has been 
aided by the faith of a congregation in, appropriately enough, Mission, B.C. St. Paul’s Holy Week 
Church has encouraged its minister, Robin Ross, to volunteer his editorial and com- April17 Dr. Stephen Farris 
puter skills to develop and maintain Daily. Other individuals are assisting as the pro- Knox College, Toronto 
ject grows, yet Ross and the congregation of St. Paul’s continue to play the key role in | April 18 pe ahaa 
. : ‘he . AnQrews, toronto 
helping Daily become an Internet mission. } ane April19 Rev. Chris Vais 
Daily can be found at: www.presbycan.ca/daily. Suggestions and subscriptions are Bracebridge, Ontario 
welcome. E-mail: daily @pangea.ca. (From a report by Ian Scott) April20 Maundy Tuesday Communion 
ee ENS 
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CGIT celebrates 

85th anniversary 

Canadian Girls in Training is celebrat- 
ing its 85th anniversary this year, with 
special events planned across the coun- 
try. The Ontario CGIT is hosting a jam- 
boree June 23-25, 2000, at the Kelso 
Conservation Area/Farm Museum in 
Milton, Ontario. The jamboree’s theme, 
“New Adventures, New Friends,” will 
be highlighted by numerous activities. 


Gordon Hodgson dies 
Gordon Hodgson, a contributing editor 
to the Presbyterian Record and an elder 
at Varsity Acres Church, Calgary, died 
January 6 in Calgary. He was 76. Hodg- 
son, a former scientist and professor, is 
perhaps best remembered by readers of 
_the Record as the author of “From the 
Hard Pew,” a semi-regular column in 
_which the narrator and a character 
named George philosophized about the 
(usually, sorry) state of the world. 
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Two firsts at 

Southern Africa Assembly 
The inaugural General Assembly of the 
Uniting Presbyterian Church in South- 
ern Africa, formed by the merger of the 
Presbyterian Church of Southern Africa 
and the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
in Southern Africa, has elected Rev. 
Diane Vorster, minister of Trinity 
Church in Dundee, Kwazulu-Natal, as 
its first woman Moderator-designate. 
She will assume office at the second 
General Assembly, scheduled to meet 
in September 2000. (Presbyterian 
Perspective) 


Only in Canada, you say. Pity 
Unable to find priests in Canada to 
minister in his region, Bishop Curtis 
Williams of the Anglican Diocese of 
the Arctic has advertised in England for 
clergy to fill nine vacancies in the An- 
glican communion’s largest diocesan 
territory. (EN/) 


Mustard Seed Series™ 


Sunday School Curriculum 
Ten grade levels of 
Teacher and Student Books 
Available on 
CD-ROM for $175 U.S. 
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Mustard Seed Series™ Online 
Features Homilies for Children, Prayer, 
Ask Anita, Activities, Teaching Tips, and 
a Preview Kit with sample lessons that 
can be downloaded free from 
www.mustardseedseries.com 
1-(203)-325-1590 
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Presbytery Youth Worker 


Are you equipped to work with youth, 
their leaders and clergy? 
Organizing, consulting and training 
will be part of your job. 


Call or send résumé to: Rev. Shaun Seaman 
Trinity Presbyterian Church 

110 McCurdy Drive, Kanata, Ontario K2L 226 

(613) 836-1429 


Stained Glass 


Designers, Painters, Craftsmen 


PHONE (416) 635-7666 


3900 CHESSWOOD DR., 


MENG TORONTO, ONTARIO M3] 2W6 


STUDIO 


The Chorister Robe 


Robes for Choir and Pastor, 
Cassocks, Surplices, 

Choir Robes, Motarboards 
Samples and prices on request. 
(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road, PO Box 397 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


REAL ESTATE PLANNING 55+ 


Thinking about your next move? 
Don’t know where to start? 
Start with me! 

* Solutions for lifestyle changes 

and retirement living 
* Condominiums, apartments, seniors 

residences or adult lifestyle communities 
* Call today to arrange for a free, 

no obligation, in-home consultation. 


John Crawford, ™.A. 
Presbyterian Elder 
Greater Toronto Sales Representative 
The Answer To All Your Real Estate Needs 


(416) 424-4900 
11000 


ROYAL LEPAGE 
SA 1111101 


Royal LePage R.E.S. Ltd., Broker 
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Church leaders ask prime minister for “Jubilee budget” 


eaders of 14 member churches of the 

Canadian Council of Churches (in- 
cluding the Moderator of the 125th Gen- 
eral Assembly, Rev. Arthur Van Seters) 
have weighed in to the final stages of de- 
bate around the federal budget for the 
year 2000. They are calling for priority 
attention to three areas of need: child 
poverty in Canada, international debt and 
foreign aid. 

A letter to Prime Minister Jean Chré- 
tien, dated January 10, was signed by 
leaders of churches whose roots in 
Canada pre-date Confederation and of 
churches whose members have begun 
life in Canada as recently as the 1970s. 
The letter’s authors named the year 2000 
as a moment for realizing the biblical vi- 
sion of Jubilee by working to restore a 
central place for many who have been ex- 
cluded from a dignified livelihood. 


The January 10 initiative builds on 
several earlier ecumenical forays into the 
negotiations around the budget. A mid- 
summer letter to every member of the 
federal Liberal caucus from the Coun- 
cil’s Commission on Justice and Peace 
underlined the churches’ concerns for 
families raising children and struggling 
in the lopsided Canadian job market. 
And in November, the Canadian Ecu- 
menical Jubilee Initiative (supported by 
many of the council’s member churches) 
made a “Jubilee year” budget submission 
to the House of Commons Finance Com- 
mittee. It pleaded the case of the 20 per 
cent of Canadian children who live under 
the Statistics Canada poverty line, and 
for the 1.3 billion people around the 
world who survive on less than a dollar a 
day. (From The Canadian Council of 
Churches Communique) 


Calvin’s Institutes wins Christian book award in Russia 


early five years ago, Christian Re- 

formed World Literature Ministries 
began the task of translating John 
Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian Reli- 
gion into Russian. The third and fourth 
volumes were completed this year. At 
the St. Petersburg Christian Book Fair, 
the work was honoured with first prize 
in the theological book category. 

In a country dominated by the Russian 
Orthodox Church, John Calvin is often 
considered a heretic, said World Litera- 


ture director John De Jager. “This award 
will elevate the credibility of Calvin’s 
work,” he said. Moscow State University 
published the book as a work of philo- 
sophy. World Literature provided project 
management and financial support. 

“Our hope is that over the next 100 
to 200 years, Calvin’s work will be 
foundational in building a new Russian 
society, in the same way that it has 
been foundational in western society,” 
De Jager said. (REC News Exchange) 


classifieds 


FRANCE/SWITZERLAND: IN THE FOOT- 
STEPS OF JOHN CALVIN with Rev. Richard & 
Barb Hall, 214 Northlawn Ave., Oshawa, Ont. 
L1G 7C3; (905) 436-9945; E-mail: livingec@ 
idirect.com. Chartres, Loire Valley, Carcas- 
sonne, Basel, Reims & more, plus 2 days Lyon, 
Geneva, Strasbourg, 3 days Paris. Deluxe ac 
coach, licensed guide, first-class hotels, meals. 
July 17 - Aug. 3, 2000. Call/write for details. 


GATEWAY COMMUNITY PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH in Flemingdon Park requires an 
Organist/Choir Director. The small Choir, the 
Congregation and the Minister are deeply 
committed to musical ministry and await 
the musician who will share our vision for 
this ministry in a multicultured church and 


community. Conn 2-manual organ with full 
pedalboard, and piano; Sunday a.m. worship 
and special services of the church season; 
teaching opportunity. Résumé to: Beth 
Clelland, 150 Gateway Blvd., North York, ON 
M3C 3E2. Info: (416) 444-6762. 


ST. CATHARINES: Spacious guestroom, 
queen bed, TV/VCR, $70-$90. One single 
room, $35-$45. Share 1 1/2 baths, air- 
conditioning. No smoking inside, no pets. 
Attractions: Niagara Falls, Parkway, Butterfly 
Conservatory, golf, Queenston Heights, his- 
toric Niagara-on-the-Lake, Shaw Theatre, 
wineries, Welland Canal. Other: RBG in 
Hamilton, Toronto. Contact: The Sunshine, 
(905) 682-2864. E-mail: bI96@niagara.com 
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Looking for God 


in all the wrong places 


God, are you out there? Are you listening? Do you care? 


ost of us have asked these 
questions at some point in our 
lives. After all, a glance at the 
newspaper headlines can easily 
raise serious doubts: “Prefect Dies in 
School Fire-Raid,” “Why Pupils Set Fire 
to Prefects,” “Moi Faces Major Religious 
Demo,’ “Budget Chaos: Dozens Hurt in 
Reform Battle.” These are stories from 
the Kenyan Daily Nation, but similar 


The Eye Uni 
.. Of Kikuyu Hospital 
_ An Kenya. 
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headlines from newspapers the world 
over would lead many people to con- 
clude the answer is no, 

Recently, I realized I had been look- 
ing at the world from the wrong vantage 
point. I was trying to see the God of the 
universe from a limited human perspec- 
tive. It’s like standing too close to a large 
painting in an art gallery. The minute de- 
tails become overwhelming, while the 


overall perspective is lost. I was failing to 
see the “big picture.” 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and all these things will be added unto 
you” (Matthew 6:33). For me, that meant 
shifting my attention from the world- 
view to look for signs of God’s activity 
in my own life. Seven weeks in Kenya 
helped to bring those signs into clearer 
focus. 

At the invitation of the Presbyterian 
Church in East Africa, and with the help 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, a 
colleague and I travelled to Kenya to 
help develop a scheme for a nursing pro- 
gram at the proposed Presbyterian Uni- 
versity (currently called the Pastoral 
Institute) at Kikuyu. We were housed in 
the rehabilitation centre compound, ad- 
ministratively a part of Kikuyu Hospital, 
within walking distance of the hospital 
and the institute but little else. The com- 
pound was new, clean, safe, well- 
guarded ... and totally isolated. Local 
telephone service made international 
calls impossible. We couldn’t travel with- 
out first arranging for transport, and it 
was unsafe to go out after dark (which 
arrives in Kikuyu at about 6:30 p.m.). We 
had no friends other than each other and 
no support group. We knew only the 
Kenyan professor who had helped to 
arrange our trip — and he lived in 
Nairobi. We had no clear picture of what 
we were meant to do, and there was con- 
siderable divergence of opinion between 
what the professor wanted and what we 
thought possible. We had no awareness 
of what local resources were available. In 
short, we needed help. 
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continued 


Help came in abundance and in vari- 
ety. First, we met an American couple 
from the Presbyterian Church in the Unit- 
ed States who shared their e-mail connec- 
tion to North America with us. Then, we 


Help with our project was a little 
slower in coming. Although I would have 
preferred it as a sudden revelation, it oc- 
curred more as a day-to-day evolution. 
Gradually, we resolved differences of 


“God, what in the world are you doing?” 
is the wrong question. 
| should be asking, 


“God, what are 


you doing in my life?” 


met a missionary couple from the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland who offered the 
use of their phone which could make in- 
ternational calls. These fragile communi- 
cation links kept our sanity (and our 
marriages) intact. Our small circle of 
friends also grew to include an American 
surgeon and an Irish medical student in 
Kenya on short-term volunteer missions. 


opinion with the professor from Nairobi. 
Within the time-frame available, we were 
given everything we needed to complete 
our task. I began to see God’s hand more 
clearly. 

Once I began to recognize God’s pat- 
tern of activity in my own life, I could 
more easily begin to discern some of it in 
the world. I came to see that, beyond the 


headlines in the Kenyan newspapers, 
there were politicians and church leaders 
who, often at great risk, continued to 
speak out against government corruption. 
I met highly qualified professionals who 
chose to serve in the midst of poverty, 
discomfort and danger when they could 
be living in comfort and affluence at 
home. 

Most important, I learned that “God, 
what in the world are you doing?” is the 
wrong question. I should be asking, 
“God, what are you doing in my life?” 
and “How can I work with you instead of 
against you?” I may sometimes have to 
stretch myself and give up some comfort 
and security, but I know I will always be 
cared for and rewarded in ways beyond 
my expectations and comprehension. 
And, the next time I ask, “God, what are 
you doing in the world?” I may begin to 
develop a glimmer of insight. 


Margaret E. Black is an elder at lona Church, 
North York, Ont., and a nursing professor at 
Seneca College, Toronto. 
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word, 


God's folly 


& the weakness of wisdom 


If philosophy and ideology leave God out and miracles seek to manipulate God, 


what is the alternative? 


I Corinthians 1:18-25 
ne little paragraph, but what a 
paragraph! Paul begins with the 
strong assertion that the cross is 
foolishness for the perishing but 
the power of God to those being saved. 

For people then and now, the cross is 
a scandal to sensible religion and a stum- 
bling block to reasonable faith. It is an 
embarrassment to those who seek to har- 
ness the power of God and to those who 
depend on their minds to determine life’s 
meaning. The cross gets in the way of all 
such attempts. Though it appears to be 
the very opposite, it is a strange sign of 
God’s power and of human weakness. 

In his day, Paul recognized two prin- 
ciple ways of relating to God that are 
“dead ends.” The first is the way of “the 
Jews,” identified as a seeking for signs 
(verse 23). The proof of God’s presence is 
in supernatural or, at least, superhuman 
events. (It may be that some Corinthians 
thought of baptism as a magic salvation 
formula.) God is seen not in weakness but 
in a powerful display of miraculous power. 
God is seen as present in a charismatic 
person, a wonder-worker, a victorious 
warrior. It is as if people said: “Show us 
your power, then we will believe.” It is as 
if God has to present credentials. 

The second way is that of “the Greeks.” 
This is taking as absolute the way of the 
mind. Here, Paul calls such inappropriate 
or overextended knowledge “wisdom.” 
(He seems to be alluding to Greek 
sophistry and, perhaps, Gnosticism.) It is 
the way of human cleverness that pits it- 
self against its Creator. It is the way of any 
philosophy or ideology that “explains” the 
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meaning and purpose of the world, the 
significance of life and death. Paul’s 
advice might include the words of de 
Montaigne: “You should study more to 
understand that you know little.” 

If the way to God is not through the 
power of the miraculous or through the 
enigma of the human mind, what then? If 
philosophy and ideology leave God out 
and miracles seek to manipulate God, 
what is the alternative? If there is a quali- 
tative difference between humanity and 
God, how can God be reached? If the ex- 
planation of the meaning of life and 
death eludes human capacity to under- 
stand, how can we ever know anything? 

Faced with the cross as God’s “fool- 
ish” condescension to our humanity, Paul 
writes (verse 20) in words that have a 
poetic or melodic ring to them: 

“Where is the wise man? 

Where is the scribe? 
Where is the scholar? 
Has God not made foolish the 
wisdom of the world?” 
For Paul, the cross is God’s answer to the 
world (verse 18). Paul insists that this 
folly of God is wiser than human wisdom. 

Christ crucified is a scandal (skan- 
dalon) to Jews and foolishness (morian) 
to Greeks. Even now, when surveys indi- 
cate the vast majority of people believe 
in God (or, at least, a god or gods), the 
cross is foolish to those who think of 
God as the unmoved mover or the 
supreme idea but not one who took on 
human form and suffered and died. Even 
now, the cross is a scandal to those who 
are sure God does not get into the rough 


Ted Siverns 


and tumble of human life and to those 
who are outraged at the notion of Jesus 
dying — in the name of God — as a 
common criminal on a Roman cross. 

Paul concludes with a promise that, 
“to those who are the called, both Jews 
and Greeks, Christ [is] the power of God 
and the wisdom of God. For God’s fool- 
ishness is wiser than human wisdom, and 
God’s weakness is stronger than human 
strength” (verses 24-25). 

Can you let the good news of the love 
of God shape you through this season of 
Lent? Will you be alert to the wonder and 
mystery that pervades all and everything? 
Remind one another not only that two 
plus two equals four, and Ottawa is the 
capital of Canada, but that we are children 
of God, unique and beloved. Remember: 
“We transmit ... fairer things than we can 
fully grasp” (Thornton Wilder). £9 


For Discussion and Reflection 

* What does Paul mean by “the cross” — 
a stick of wood? Define “cross” in this 
Passage. 

* Verse 19 implies references to Israel in re- 
lation to God's action in Egypt (Isaiah 
19:12) and against the Assyrians (Isaiah 
29:14). Do you see any relevance? 

* Compare a modern translation of verse 
21 with the misleading King James 
Version of the same verse. 

* Does Paul belittle human knowledge or 
define its limits? 

* Does the search for miraculous power as 
proof of the presence of God sound con- 
temporary? Can you provide an example? 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is the minister of First 
Church in New Westminster, B.C. 
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ae O00. 
Counter-culture 


in a post-Christian world 


We recite subversive messages of love and repeat strange teachings of forgiveness 


t’s real. It’s happening. It’s cool and 

everyone has it, wants it, needs it. It 

will never let you down. It is always 

there. Everyone else already knows all 
about it. It is in the air we breathe, but al- 
ways just out of reach. It is what society 
is trying to sell you. Not us. Only you. 
The individual. The unique person. Be- 
cause we are all unique. Special. The 
same. And isolated. 

This society, the consumerist society, 
spends billions of advertising dollars try- 
ing to convince each of us of something 
we desperately need. It offers complete 
acceptance, complete comfort and com- 
plete definition. However, these offers 
are ultimately empty. The jeans we buy 
do not give us identity. The music we 


are we aware of these messages or do we 
allow them to wash over us, influencing 
the ways we understand reality? 

It seems, sometimes, as if we are still 
in the Christian society in which our 
grandparents grew up. Collectively, we 
celebrate the major Christian holidays 
complete with colourful decorations and 
time off work. During times of national 
crisis or disaster, our leaders appear on 
television and solicit prayers of peace 
and supplication. However, these are 
simply the remnants of a society that 
once believed. 

Today, we live in a post-Christian 
society. It is a culture that thinks it has 
heard the gospel already and considers it 
all old news. “Christian” has become 


This consumerist society offers complete acceptance, complete 
comfort and complete definition. However, 


these offers are ultimately empty 


listen to does not as- 
sure us of eternal any- 
thing. The messages 
preached by this soci- 
ety are deceptive. Yet, 


PG synonymous with 
“conservative,” “con- 
ventional” and “‘old- 
fashioned.” When we 
speak of faith, we are 
called naive. When we 
speak of miracles, we 
are reminded of the hard 
facts of science. 
As a young Christian, I some- 
times find it difficult to know how to 
act in the face of these responses. The 
Church has opened its arms to me and 
helped me, sometimes with answers and 
sometimes with questions. It has taught 
me to learn from others, to live for 
others, to love all others. But our society 


Katherine Ha 


has turned a deaf ear to the words of the 
Church; society now asserts that all an- 
swers lie in accumulation and in selfish 
awareness. This is the culture of com- 
mercial clutter and internal emptiness. 

But, as the Church, we can be the 
counter-culture. Meeting in small groups, 
singing different songs and using differ- 
ent rhythms, we do not follow the throb 
of current culture. We recite subversive 
messages of love and repeat strange 
teachings of forgiveness. We reject ac- 
cepted values and we remain faithful. In 
this post-Christian world, we need to re- 
cognize ourselves as the counter-culture 
and to assume our role as the speakers of 
peace and love. Ours is a different ident- 
ity. In Ephesians 1:5, Paul asserts we are 
destined in love to be God’s children 
through Christ Jesus. Thus, our identity 
comes not through our own feeble efforts 
but rather through the strength of God’s 
love. It is through this identity that we 
truly understand reality. God is reality. 
Present reality. 

God hems us in behind and before. 
God calls us to be in the world but not of 
the world. We must, therefore, be aware 
of the messages the world preaches. The 
promises that flood our ears offer no real- 
ity. The assurances of popularity, comfort 
and hope presented by perks and prod- 
ucts are empty in their transient nature. 
We are called to look higher. To be aware 
and to make others aware. To seek the 
things that are unseen. To know the 
Highest Reality. To seek God. 4 


Katherine Hay, a member of Knox Church, 
Ottawa, is studying at the University of 
Edinburgh. 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Millennium / 125th / Jubilee 


Presbytery of St. John 
The Presbytery of St. John, New Brunswick, has a mother- 
daughter team, Joan and Su-Li Cho, as co-leaders. Congrega- 
tions within the presbytery are celebrating with a variety of 
projects: 
St. Andrew’s, Fredericton, returned to the Every Home Plan 
of the Presbyterian Record 
The Kirk of St. George built a new church hall 
St. James, Hanwell, became self-supporting 
St. Stephen’s, St. Stephen, held a Jubilee workshop with a 
second one projected 
Greenock, St. Andrews, prepared an extensive historical 
photo display. 
The presbytery has chosen four special projects: (1) printing 
a booklet with pictures and historical information for each 
church within its bounds, (2) a presbytery-wide service of wor- 
ship and celebration followed by a picnic in the summer of 
2000, (3) support of Youth 2000, (4) support of Women 2000 
(Louisville, Kentucky, July 2000). 


The Ginkgo biloba tree 

In September, members 
of St. Andrew’s in 
Guelph, Ontario, plant- 
ed a Ginkgo tree on 
the church lawn. This 
species was chosen for 
several reasons. It can 
survive more than 
1,000 years. Fossils of 
the tree dating back 286 
million years have been 
found, symbolizing 
God’s love extending 
over the ages. It is a 
symbol of hope — the 
only plant to survive 
the atomic blast in 
Hiroshima in 1945. It is 
found around the globe, 
symbolizing God’s uni- 
versal love. 


Dr. Frank Farmer and Steven French 
planting the Ginkgo tree. 
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Choir members from the Oakville churches of Hopedale, 
Knox, Walton United, St. Dominic Roman Catholic, the Angli- 
can Church of the Epiphany plus Brant Hills Presbyterian, 
Burlington, and St. Paul’s Anglican, Stratford, Ontario, gath- 
ered in Hopedale Church on October 19 for a Celebrate! event. 
Hymns were sung and anthems performed with the assistance 
of organ, piano and trumpets. 


Millennium project 

The congregation of St. Columba Church, Kirk Hill, Ontario, 
has launched a millennium project to repoint the stonework on 
its 137-year-old church and to install two new stained glass 
windows in the narthex. Fund-raising activities are under way 
with the project completion expected by next summer. 8 


oe) 


THE CONGREGATION OF Parkwood Church, Nepean, 
Ont., celebrated its 35th anniversary on Sept. 29.A 
plaque with the names of the founding members and ad- 
herents was unveiled and dedicated. Twelve of the found- 
ing members are still active in the congregation. They are: 
(back row) Jin-Toing Tan, Hie-Kwong Wong, Bob MaclIn- 
tosh, Marion MacIntosh, Mima Brown, Myrtle Tenhaaf, Bill 
Tenhaaf and Dorothy Clarke; (front row) Fran McKenny, 
Evelyn Warburton, Muriel Lancaster and Allan Lancaster. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. John’s Church, Winnipeg, celebrated 
its 95th anniversary the weekend of Sept. 25. Rev. Art Van Seters, 
Moderator of the 125th General Assembly, was the special guest. He is 
shown receiving a copy of A Guide to the Shorter Catechism from Rev. 
Ken Innes while the author of the guide, Rev. James Marnoch (second 
from right), and elder Jim Stein look on. 


TERRY KELLY, a member of the mission and outreach committee of Trinity 
Church (York Mills), Toronto, stands in front of a banner she designed and 
stitched. The banner has been dedicated to hang in the sanctuary 
throughout the Fanning the FLAMES initiative. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Oakville, Ont., cele- 
brated its 166th anniversary on Oct. 17. Guest preacher 
was Rev. John Congram, editor of the Presbyterian Record. John 
and his wife, Liz, are pictured flanked by Don Carman (left), 
clerk of session, and senior minister Harry McWilliams. 


ARE YOU 


AN OUTDOOR WORSHIP SERVICE was held by the 
congregations of Knox Church, Mount Pleasant, and 
Alexandra, Greenbrier, and Central churches, Brantford, 
Ont., on Sept. 19. The service was followed by a picnic/ 
barbecue and a game time for young and old. Some of 
the church school children and staff are pictured making 
a musical contribution to the service. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they 
are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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THE JOYFUL NOISE SINGERS AND BAND of St. Andrew's 
Church, Dresden, Ont., were recently “on the road 
again” when they travelled to Windsor, Ont., last October. 
The band, whose members range from seven to 70 years of 
age, made a 60-minute cassette recording of old, favourite 
hymns and contemporary gospel songs. Also featured are 
Anita Hiradhar and Jennifer Templer of Windsor performing 
violin and piano duets. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Luke’s Church, Oshawa, 
Ont., collected hats, mitts and scarves for donation to 
the Salvation Army Christmas hampers. The Salvation 
Army, in turn, provided St. Luke’s with a male quartet 
which sang at the Sunday service on Nov. 21.The 
members of the quartet — Bob Young, Byron 
Penney, Murray Whitehead and Norm Kitney — 
are pictured with Rev. Helen Hartai. 


A THE CONGREGATION OF Fallingbrook 

A Church, Scarborough, Ont., held a recep- 
tion in celebration of the 100th birthday of 
Helen Muir,a member of the church since 1953, 
at her home on Nov. 13. A banner to be hung in 
the sanctuary is being made in her honour. 
Seated with Helen are three former ministers of 
Fallingbrook — Stephen Kendall (left), lan Clark 
and Harry Klassen (right) — and current minister 
Jane Swatridge. 


A BAPTISMAL 
FONT, given by 
elder Roberta 
MacDonald in 
memory of her 
parents, brother 
and sister, was used 
for the first time 
when Rev. Kevin 
Steeper baptized 


THE CONGREGATION OF Strathcona Church, Alan, Angela, 

Edmonton, dedicated its barrier-free accessibility Hannah and Clinton 
on Oct. 24. An elevator has been installed and other Naugler at Salem 
renovations made. Serving the celebratory cake are Church, Green River, 
Alan Meikle, convener of the barrier-free access Pictou Co., N.S. 


committee, and Marjorie Scott, clerk of session. 
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continued APENTECOST P> 
BANNER, made - 
by choir director 
Susan Philcox (left) 
and organist 
Evangeline Keeley, 
was dedicated in 
memory of their 
fathers, Walter 
Philcox and Rev. 
Weldon Bull, at 

St. Andrew’s Church, 
Winnipeg. 


WINNIFRED LLOYD 
(right), treasurer of the 
Synod of British Columbia for 
18 years, was honoured by 
the synod/synodical on the 
occasion of her retirement. 
Making the presentation 
was Rev. Elizabeth (Betty) 


McLagan, synodical 
president. 


GARTH WILSON’S 30 years as an ordained 
minister were recognized by the congregation 
of Wychwood-Davenport Church, Toronto. He is 
seen receiving a gift from clerk of session Margaret 
Millar on behalf of the church. 


ST. ANDREW'S 
CHURCH, Saska- 
toon, had a visit from 
Captain Presbyterian 
Sharing on Presby- 
terians Sharing... 
Sunday. He came to 
enlighten the con- 
gregation on ways it 
can share God's love 
through Presbyter- 
ians Sharing....The 
captain (whose 
secret identity is lain 
Ireland) is flanked by 
Rev. Annabelle 
Wallace and student 
intern Mark Godin. 


A MILLENNIUM PROJECT for Clarkson 
Road Church, Mississauga, Ont., Fulfilling 
the Dream: A History for the Millennium 1957- 
2000, was launched at the anniversary service 
in October. Gertrude Dutcher is pictured re- 
ceiving a copy of the book on behalf of her- 
self and her husband, Rev. Bert Dutcher, who 
ministered to Clarkson Road Church from 
1962 to 1981, from Gordon Coyne, the 
creator and editor of the history. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Willow- 

dale Church, North York, Ont., is 
celebrating its 75th anniversary this 
year. At the 74th anniversary service in 
November, an outside banner was dedi- 
cated to commemorate the event. Rev. 
John Congram was the guest speaker. 
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E SITE 
PARKLAND First A SIGN ANNOUNCING the future site of Parkland 
PRESBY TERIAN | First Church, Stony Plain, Alta., was erected recently. 
si CHURCH Pictured are John Sikkema, Brian Doige, Jim Maher and 
oe 487-8531 John Rhoad. One week later, members of the congre- 

e gation gathered around the sign (in a snowstorm!) after 
eta ese on | Sunday worship for a prayer of thanksgiving. Land for 
i , the church and a cemetery was given to the Presbytery 
of Edmonton-Lakeland by Gil and Anne Cooke and 
family. 


1 


THE JOYCE SMITH MEMORIAL AWARD, given annually to a student study- 
ing music at an advanced level, was presented to Sarah Huang, a student 
at McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont., at St. Giles Church, Sarnia, 

Ont. Presenting her with a $500 cheque is Rev. Terry Samuel. 


Ay THE 60TH WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY of Peggy 
and Jim Ballard was celebrated 
at a reception at St. Andrew's 
Church, Trenton, Ont. Among 
the many friends and relatives 
congratulating them was Rev. 
Donald MacLeod. Jim, a former 
catechist, served the pastoral 
charge of Hampton and 
Barnesville, N.B., from 1969 

to 1982. 


CELEBRATING THE 155TH 
ANNIVERSARY of Knox 
Church, Guelph, Ont., are (L to R): 
Rev. Elizabeth Jobb, clerk of 
session Vera Teasdale and Rev. 
Arnold Bethune. 
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Sapeaeeia iy aSKINO 
Taking things 
In twos 


question: How are the Old and New Testament readings determined for the lectionary? 
How is the Old linked to the New, or are they even linked? I can easily see how the New 
Testament reading is determined in large part by the Christian calendar but, sometimes, 
there doesn't seem to be any link at all between the Old and the New readings. 


he Revised Common Lectionary, 

used in many of our congregations, 

involves the reading of an Old 

Testament passage, a Psalm, a 
reading from an Epistle and one from 
any of the Gospels. There is a three-year 
cycle: Year A, B and C. And you are 
right, sometimes those readings are 
clearly linked thematically but, some- 
times, they are not. 

I was privileged to consult with R. 
Gerald Hobbs, vice-principal and pro- 
fessor of church history at the Vancouver 
School of Theology. He served on the 
international ecumenical team that creat- 
ed the Revised Common Lectionary. He 
notes that there are two distinct halves to 
the Christian Church Year, with some- 
what different operating principles. First, 
the “Christological seasons,” beginning 
with Advent and ending with the Ascen- 
sion and Pentecost (roughly December 
to June) and, secondly, so-called “Ordin- 
ary Time” that begins with the Sunday 
after Pentecost until the Sunday before 
Advent (roughly July to November). 
Many Presbyterians are more familiar 
with this period as the “Sundays after 
Pentecost.” 

During the Christological seasons, the 
Gospels “drive” the lectionary in cele- 
brating the advent, life, ministry, death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. All four 
Gospels are used over the three-year 
cycle. During this period, the Old Testa- 
ment and Epistle readings are chosen to 
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relate to these Gospel stories and themes. 

During Ordinary Time (the second 
half of the year), the lessons are not relat- 
ed directly. The Old Testament and 
Epistle are independent of the Gospel. 
They each have their own message and, 
while this may sometimes coincide with 
something in the Gospel lesson, that is 
not a deliberate element in their choice. 
During this period, Hobbs writes, “... the 
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long-standing love for the Psalms, are 
pleased to discover that major portions of 
more than 100 psalms are used in the 
lectionary.” 

Hobbs adds some wise advice for 
preachers. During Ordinary Time, al- 
though the readings each have their own 
message, there sometimes are common 
themes in all three readings. Hobbs 
notes: “... the preacher should, as a rule, 


There are two distinct halves to the Christian Church Year, 
with somewhat different operating principles: 


“Christological seasons” 
and “Ordinary Time” 


Old Testament lessons (along with the 
Psalms) are chosen in sequences that let 
us hear the story of salvation for the Heb- 
rew people (Year A: the patriarchs and 
Exodus, Year B: the time of monarchy, 
Year C: the message of the prophets). 
Meanwhile, the Gospel and the Epistle 
readings are each following their own 
sequence...” 

In the course of the three-year cycle, 
almost all of the Gospels are heard, to- 
gether with most of the Epistles, as well 
as the great themes of the Old Testament. 
Hobbs notes: “Presbyterians, who have a 


preach on one of the texts, not try to syn- 
thesize all of them. However, given the 
common themes that run through the 
Scriptures, and their witness to Christ, 
we should not be surprised if we do see 
overlapping themes.” 

I am indebted to Gerald Hobbs for his 
gracious sharing of information of which 
the above is a considerably condensed 
version. [4 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp to 
Tony_Plomp@telus.net or 4020 Lancelot Dr., 
Richmond, B.C.V7C 4S3. 
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Looking for Jesus by Virginia Stem 
Owens (Westminster John Knox, 1999, 
$27.75). Reviewed by John Congram. 


Virginia Stem Owens combines biblical 
scholarship with a novelist’s imagination 
to retell 23 stories about Jesus. She offers 
many fresh approaches and insights to 
these stories. You feel you are in first- 
century Palestine, wondering with the 
people who lived then, “Is this the 
Messiah?” 

The stories are filled with details, de- 
scriptions and dialogue that make them 
come alive. At certain points, the author 
adds her own thoughts and reflections. 
“Despite the fact that our efforts haven’t 
been completely successful, we still be- 
lieve that economic power is the solution 
to practically all human problems. I was 
surprised, then, to find that no one in the 
Gospels ever comes to Jesus and asks 
him to make them rich.” 

The author asks all the hard questions 
about Jesus, and provides no easy 
answers. But 
be warned if 
you are look- 
ing for Jesus: 
“He may, in 
fact, one day 
turn to you, as 
he did to those 
feckless first- 
century follow- 
ers, and ask, “But 
you — who do 
you say that I 
am?’ Then you 
will either have to 
abandon his com- 
pany altogether or 
spend the rest of 
your life trying to 
answer that question.” 

Those who read Owens’s challenging 
article “Karla Faye’s Final Stop” in the 
December 1998 Record will be anxious 
to secure and read this book. It would 
make an excellent study book in this new 
millennium. 
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A Media Relations Manual for 
Non-Profit Organizations by John 
Longhurst (Windflower Communica- 
tions, 1996, available from Chapters 
at $6.99). Reviewed by Bill Blain. 


The media — friend or foe? Purveyor of 
good news or doom and gloom? A help 
or a hindrance? How does your church 
view the media? Often lack of familiarity 
colours our opinions and leads us to 
avoid using the media as an effective part 
of our missions and community outreach 
programs. 

John Longhurst, director of media re- 
lations with the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee in Winnipeg, offers valuable 
guidance in less than 75 pages and in 
easily understood language. He provides 
the basic information any church needs 
to understand how the media works and 
to develop an effective media relations 
program. Starting from the basic ques- 
tion “Who are the media?” he discusses 

how to work with the media 
and the benefits of using the 
media, and he provides ex- 
amples of effective and poor 
use of the media. 
What is “news”? If it 
happened yesterday, it is not 
news. If it is to happen to- 
morrow, your news release 
is too late. The importance 
of timeliness and action, 
the use of the local angle 
and the human interest 
angle, and the need for 
regular media contact are 
stressed as well as the 
use of the media for 

“damage control” when 
the news is not good. 
Sample press releases are included 
with advice on what sort of content is ap- 
propriate, when and how to employ 
them, and where to send them. The use 
of press conferences is covered, and use- 
ful information on talking to reporters, 
with interview tips to ensure your mes- 
sage is understood, is outlined. “Assume 


everything you say is on the record from 
the moment they [the reporters] intro- 
duce themselves.” 

Although the booklet is written for 
any non-profit organization, it contains a 
chapter specifically devoted to the use of 
the media by religious organizations. 
“Don’t assume that the reporter inter- 
viewing you knows the difference be- 
tween a priest and a pastor.” Often the 
media, and certainly the public, need as- 
sistance in understanding the jargon of a 
particular denomination. The use of the 
newspaper’s religion page, religious ra- 
dio and TV programs, denominational 
journals etc. is discussed as well as why 
your church needs a media program. 

A miscellaneous chapter covering a 
multitude of details ranging from TV tips, 
the use of photos to using letters to the ed- 
itor provides a wealth of useful informa- 
tion. The booklet concludes with a handy 
check-list that will assist your church in 
preparing and implementing an effective 
media plan. Mastering a few basic media 
skills will raise the profile of your church 
in your community and help others to see 
the relevancy of religion and spirituality. 


Bill Blain is an elder in Knox Church, Water- 
down, Ont. 


Friendship and Resistance: Essays 
on Dietrich Bonhoeffer by Eberhard 
Bethge (Eerdmans, 1995, $15.95). 
Reviewed by lan S. Wishart. 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer was the German 
Lutheran pastor who was hanged in April 
1945 because of his involvement in the 
plot to assassinate Hitler. Eberhard 
Bethge was a student of Bonhoeffer’s 
who maintained a special relationship 
with him. He received the famous Letters 
and Papers from Prison — Bonhoeffer’s 
writings that were smuggled out of his 
prison cell in Berlin and mailed to 
Bethge who was serving in Italy with the 
German army. One of the essays in the 
volume recounts how the papers were 
transmitted and preserved. An army 
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Custom Stained ae maces 
2255 Queen Street East, #140 
Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 
416-690-0031 
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Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
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UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
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EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY 
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est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street, London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225; Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 
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CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO 

ENERGY CONSERVATION 

Manufacturers of Lighting 

For Houses of Worship 

Catalogue upon request. English or French. 

Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 

Collection Plates + Brass Refinishing 

95 Ashley Street, Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 
(905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 
1-800-268-1526 
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M | LLS Web site: www. millslighting.com 
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wn 
Youth and Childrens Worker 


Part-time position 
developing and co-ordinating youth 
and children’s ministries in 
an evangelical, progressive, growing 
downtown congregation of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


A position description 
is available upon request. 


Send résumé to: 
Christian Education Committee 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
90 Park St., Moncton, NB EIC 2B3 
Phone (506) 382-6606 
Fax (506) 388-7157 


DOMINION REGALIA LTD. 


¢ Pulpit Antependia 

* Communion Table Runners 
* Superfrontals 

* Fine Linens 

° Altar Ware 

¢ Plaques 

CATALOGUES AVAILABLE 

4 1550 O'Connor Drive 

Toronto, Ontario M4B 2V3 
(416) 752-2382 Fax (416) 752-4615 


Now Available 


Called to 
Witness, Vol. 4 


(10 new biographies of 
Presbyterians) 


and 


Gifts and Graces 


(biographies of 
20 Presbyterian women) 


Cost: $7.00 each, plus shipping 


Contact: 
Committee on History 
Box 235 
Mitchell, ON NOK 1NO 
or 
e-mail: kKnoxmit@quadro.net 


Teviews= 
continued 

office corporal, Bethge used his spare 
hours typing and retyping the manu- 
scripts. When he had a birthday leave to 
Berlin, he buried the papers in the family 
garden. Later, when he opened the dis- 
patch that ordered the commanding of- 
ficer to arrest him, Bethge used the next 
hour to burn the papers in his locker be- 
fore showing the message to the officer! 

Another essay traces the development 
of Bonhoeffer’s thinking in the face of 
the Nazi attack on Jews. From the begin- 
ning of the regime, Bonhoeffer was in 
opposition. He distanced himself from 
statements of the Confessing Church 
(also in opposition) because it did not 
specify the Jewish matter as a central 
concern. In April 1938, when storm- 
troopers burned synagogues across Ger- 
many, Bonhoeffer commented to his 
students, “If the synagogues burn today, 
the churches will be on fire tomorrow.” 
In his ethical reflections of 1940, Bon- 
hoeffer wrote: “A rejection of the Jews 
from the West must bring after it a rejec- 
tion of Christ, for Christ was a Jew.” 

Bethge identifies a devotion of Bon- 
hoeffer’s based on Psalm 74, Zechariah 
2:8, Romans 9:3-5 and Romans 11:11-15 
from April 1938. Bonhoeffer noted Paul’s 
recognition of the continuing existence of 
Judaism as the continuing people of God. 
This was an important stage in Bon- 
hoeffer’s transformation from opposition 
pastor to resistance conspirator. 

Bonhoeffer is one of the shining lights 
of Christian witness in the 20th century. 
His ethical and theological reflections are 
vital to modern Christian thought and in- 
dividual Christian faith. Bethge was Bon- 
hoeffer’s recorder and disciple. The 
World Council of Churches produced this 
volume as a belated honour to Bethge’s 
85th birthday. Like any book on Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer, it is well worth reading. 


lan Wishart is a retired minister of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada living in St. John’s. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 
payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congrega- 
tion. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 
301, e-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 
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DEATHS 
BELL, REV. DR. WILLIAM “BILL” R., died on De- 
cember 7, 1999, after a short illness. He is 
survived by his wife, Nancy, of 57 years, 
whom he married in Portage La Prairie in 
1942; his two sons, Scott and Kirk; and 
daughter Marcia. 

Bill was born in Brandon, Manitoba, on 
May 1, 1917, the fourth child in a family of 
five. He attended school there and graduat- 
ed from Brandon College in 1942. Bill and 
Nancy took up residence in Toronto while 
he attended Knox College, graduating in 
1945 with a theology degree plus an MA 
degree from the University of Toronto. 
Later, a DD was bestowed by Knox College. 
Following ordination in 1945, Bill served 
pastoral charges in Melfort, Saskatchewan; 
Red Deer, Alberta; Chilliwack, B.C.; Ottawa; 
and New Westminster, B.C. He participated 
in various presbytery, synod and General 
Assembly committees, fulfilling his strong 
commitment to the Church and its Lord. 
After retirement in 1985, Bill continued to 
serve the church as interim moderator of 
several congregations in the Presbytery of 
Westminster and on the committees of 
presbytery. During this time, he was ap- 
pointed as assistant minister to Richmond 
Presbyterian Church as well as an assessor 
elder in the Vancouver Taiwanese Presby- 
terian Church. 

Bill had become a beloved member of 
our presbytery. His down-to-earth ways and 
straightforward speech kept us from taking 
ourselves too seriously, and his marvellous 
sense of humour often revived our flagging 
spirits. He added immensely to the life and 
work of the presbytery, always faithfully ful- 
filling his duties, seldom complaining. 
Whenever there was any complaining to do, 
he did so with grace and wit. We all grew to 
love him dearly. He will be sorely missed. 

A memorial service was conducted on 
December 13, 1999, within Gordon Presby- 
terian Church, Burnaby. A reception fol- 
lowed at Knox Presbyterian Church, New 
Westminster. 

CAMPBELL, REV. DONALD ST. CLAIR, 90, died 
peacefully at Extendicare London, Ont., on 
December 13. He is survived by his wife, 


Anne, son Donald M., daughter Sharon 
Worth and grandson Jeremy Worth. 

Donald graduated from Knox College in 
1936. He did post-graduate work at New 
College, Edinburgh, 1946-1947. His ministry 
began with charges at Carstairs, Alta., and 
Weyburn, Sask. He served as chaplain in the 
Canadian Navy 1943-1946 and was called 
to Knox, Windsor, Ont., in 1947. After con- 
cluding a special assignment under the 
Presbytery of Ottawa at Westminster 
Church there, he became minister at St. An- 
drew’s, Sarnia, Ont., where he served for 22 
years. After a short ministry at Tara and Al- 
lenford, Ont., he retired to live in London. 
Donald served on many boards and com- 
mittees, including two terms on the Admin- 
istrative Council of the church. 

A private family service was held in Lon- 
don, conducted by The Rev. Dr. Leslie R. Files. 

JANSSEN, REV. WILLEM “WIM,” 66, on Decem- 
ber 24, 1999, while visiting family in Maple 
Ridge, B.C. He is survived by his wife, Mari- 
lyn, and their six children and families. Wim 
served pastoral charges in Fort Vermilion, 
Alta.; Petawawa, Ont.; Fort St. John, B.C.; and 
Salmon Arm, B.C. He also served as modera- 
tor of the Synod of Alberta in 1979. Follow- 
ing his resignation from St. Andrew's in 
Salmon Arm, he moved to Dawson Creek, 
B.C., where he was employed in social work 
his final 10 years before retirement. He was 
a member of the Gideons, and also did pul- 
pit supply for many churches in the Peace 
River district. His encouragement and ready 
willingness to help others will be greatly 
missed. 

DICKSON, ROBERT, member and elder, First 
Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg, Nov. 29, 
1999. 

KISSOON, ELARIC R., active member of Wex- 
ford (Scarborough), Ont., since 1993, by 
transfer from The Guyana Presbyterian 
Church; elder since 1997, served on proper- 
ty and finance committee, latterly as con- 
vener; Dec. 13, 1999. 

LEE, DOROTHY, janitor more than 60 years, 
clerk of session, representative elder, Sun- 
day school superintendent, Cadmus 
Church, Nestleton, Ont., Dec. 18, 1999. 

MacTAVISH, JOHN A., in his 76th year, lifetime 


member of Burns Presbyterian Church, 
Mosa, Ont., ordained as an elder in 1968. 
John died suddenly on August 4, 1999, at 
the family residence. John is missed as an 
active and valued member of the Burns 
community, from his longtime participation 
in the choir to his work around the church 
buildings and properties. Beloved husband 
to Donna. A loving father to five children 
and their families, including nine devoted 
grandchildren. John was born, lived, farmed 
and died on the Sunny Brae Farm. Our lives 
were enriched by this very special man. 
Family and friends greatly miss him. 
MILLER, JAMES HENRY, in his 66th year, faithful 
member and elder, church beadle and “door 
opener” of the church, St. Paul’s, Bramalea, 
Ont., died on Dec. 29, 1999. A “Scottish lad” 
was our Jimmy and missed by us all. 
TUINHOF, NANNING, member, elder and re- 
tired clerk of session (20 years), First Presby- 
terian Church, Winnipeg, Nov. 21, 1999. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Vidal, Rev. Marc-Henri, minister, Eglise St. Luc, 
Montreal, Jan. 23, 2000. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, N.B., St. Luke’s. Rev. John Crawford, 
7 Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B.E9H 1Y5. 

Little Narrows, N.S.; Whycocomagh, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. R. Ritchie Robinson, Site 12, Box 
4,RR 1, Bras d’Or, N.S. BOC 1B0. 

Lower Sackville, N.S., First Sackville. Rev. 
Cynthia Chenard, Box 2554, Dartmouth, N.S. 
B2W 4B7. 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul’s; French River. Rev. 
Charles McPherson, Box 132, Stellarton, N.S. 
BOK 1S0. 

Miramichi, N.B., St. James. Rev. Philip Crowell, 
206 Wellington St., Miramichi, N.B.E1N 1M7. 

New Glasgow, N.S., Westminster. Rev. J. Ken- 
neth MacLeod, Box 185, New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 5E2. 

St. John’s, Nfld., St. David's. Rev. lan S. Wishart, 
5 Chestnut Place, St. John’s, Nfld. A1B 271. 

Springhill, N.S., St. David's; Oxford, St. James; 
Riverview, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Mark McLen- 
nan, RR 2, Scotsburn, N.S. BOK 1RO. 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, baptisms and the reception of 
new members, as well as death notices. The rate is 90 cents per word or $43 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to congregations: $10 for the basic notice 
and 90 cents per word for additional information. (There will be no charge to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
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First 
Presbyterian Church 


Chatham, Ontario 
invites applications for a 


Full-time Associate Minister 


Youth and Family Ministries 
Community Outreach 
Pastoral Care 
Preaching and Worship 
3- to 5-year contract 
Those interested in this team ministry 
opportunity, please contact: 
Mr. Robert Fletcher 
Search Committee Convener 
42 Algonquian Dr. 
Chatham, Ontario N7M S5Y2 
(519) 351-0927 
fletch @kent.net 


CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 
3 heritage canals along 355 miles of 
S scenic lakes, rivers and locks in N 
the comfort of the 38 passenger \ 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 8 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower § 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5 day voyages. 
Send for colour brochure. 
ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561-5767 
Would your friends like to come? ] 
ez 


N 
Would your friends like to come? 
SIILII TROD TD ADOT A LOLIOOL ID, 


Milverton Burns 
and 


North Mornington 


This is a vibrant two-point charge with 
manse and two historic churches. 


They are seeking a minister of strength 

and wisdom — 

® a compassionate person 

® a preacher who interprets Scripture 
with the modern world 

© a dynamic leader who can lead 
these congregations to their full 
potential. 


Is God calling you? 


Contact: Rev. Dr. David Thompson 
142 Ontario Street 
Stratford, ON N5A 3H2 
(519) 271-0373 
E-mail: rosebury@perth.net 
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Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Que., Briarwood. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, Action Réfugiés Montreal, 1410 
Guy, Montreal, Que. H3H 2L7. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Kenyon; Kirk Hill, St. Colum- 
ba. Rev. Edward O'Neill, Box 7, Maxville, Ont. 
KOC 1TO. 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’; Bristol, Bris- 
tol Memorial. Rev. Ruth Syme, Box 1983, 
Deep River, Ont. KOJ 1P0. 

Ingleside, Ont., St. Matthew’s (part time). Rev. 
lan MacMillan, 18220 S. Branch Rd., Corn- 
wall, Ont. K6H 5R6. 

Iroquois, Ont., Knox; Cardinal, St. Andrew's 
and St. James. Rev. lan MacLean, PO Box 94, 
Prescott, Ont. KOE 1T0. 

Lachute, Que., Margaret Rodger Memorial. 
Rev. William Klempa, 372 Roslyn Ave., West- 
mount, Que. H3Z 2L6; wklemp@pobox. 
mcgill.ca. 

Ottawa, Westminster (effective September 1). 
Rev. Alex Mitchell, 2400 Alta Vista Dr., Ot- 
tawa, Ont. K1H 7N1. 

Montreal, Knox Crescent Kensington and 
First. Rev. Richard Topping, 3415 Redpath 
St., Montreal, Que. H3G 2G2. 

Montreal, Korean. Rev. John Kim, 298 Rudar 
Rd., Mississauga, Ont.L5A 1S3. 

Pierrefonds, Que., Westminster (part time). 
Rev. James Douglas, 1345 Lapointe, St. Lau- 
rent, Que. H4L 1K5. 

Renfrew, Ont., Renfrew Church. Rev. David R. 
Nicholson, 257 Pembroke St. W, Pembroke, 
Ont. K8A 5N3. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. Andrew’s. 
Rev. J. Johnson, Box 133, Drayton, Ont. NOG 
1P0; 519-343-3201. 

Ashburn, Burns. Rev. Andrew Allison, Box 138, 
Leaskdale, Ont. LOC 1C0; 905-852-1171; 
leaskdalepres@interhop.net. 

Aurora, St. Andrew's. Rev. Helen Smith, PO Box 
309, Station B, Toronto, Ont. M5T 2W2; 
rh.smith@home.com. 

Bermuda, Hamilton, St. Andrew's. Rev. Nora 
Gorham, 69 Rowanwood Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
M4W 1Y8. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew's. Rev. David McBride, 
PO Box 311, Port Hope, Ont.L1A 3W4. 

Brampton, St. Andrew's. Rev. Peter Barrow, 38 
Edith St., Georgetown, Ont.L7G 3B1. 

Guelph, Knox. Rev. Linda Bell, 2 Cross St., 
Elmira, Ont. N3B 2S5. 

Kingston, Strathcona Park. Rev. Mark Ward, 
2368 Middle Rd., Kingston, Ont. K7L 5H6. 

Kitchener, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Murray Lauren- 
son, 360 Tower St. N, Fergus, Ont. N1M 2N7. 

Mount Forest, St. Andrew's; Conn, Knox. Rev. 
Calvin Lewis, Box 669, Harriston, Ont. 
NOG 1ZO. 

Nobleton, St. Paul’s. Rev. Sam Priestley, 143 
Main St.N, Markham, Ont.L3P 1Y2. 

Oakville, Knox (associate minister). Rev. Harry 
McWilliams, 89 Dunn St., Oakville, Ont. 
L6J 3C8. 


Oakville, Knox Sixteen. Rev. Wayne Baswick, 
36 Campbell Dr., Brampton, Ont. L6X 2H7; 
905-456-1727. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Raye Brown, 
1 High St., Huntsville, Ont.P1H 1P2. 

Penetanguishene, First. Rev. Ed Hoekstra, Box 
821, Coldwater, Ont. LOK 1E0; 705-686-3648. 

Puslinch, Duff's; Crieff, Knox. Rev. Don Mc- 
Callum, 795 Scottsdale Dr., Guelph, Ont. 
N1G 3R8. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Margaret 
Robertson, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. 
M3C 1J7; 416-441-1111; mroberts@ 
presbyterian.ca. 

Toronto, Gateway Community. Rev. William 
Elliott, 513 Arlington Ave. Apt. 2, Toronto, 
Ont. M6C 3A6. 

Toronto, Grace (Etobicoke). Rev. William 
Adamson, 299 Mill Rd. #902, Etobicoke, Ont. 
M9C 4V9. 

Toronto, Knox (Spadina). Rev. Bob Fourney, 1 
Glenview Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4R 1P5. 

Toronto, Patterson. Rev. Gordon Fish, 15 Lam- 
beth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, Weston. Rev. Clyde Ervine, 15 Lam- 
beth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s. Rev. A. D. MacLeod, 16 
Marmora St., Trenton, Ont. K8V 2HS5. 

Whitby, St. Andrew's. Rev. Douglas Rollwage, 
140 Guildwood Pkwy., Toronto, Ont. 
M1E 1P4, 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ailsa Craig, Ailsa Craig Church. Rev. John Ban- 
nerman, 342 Pond Mills Rd., London, Ont. 
N5Z 3X5; 519-681-7242. 

Blenheim, Blenheim Church (half-time). Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 60 Fifth St., Chatham, Ont. 
N7M 4V7. 

Brantford, Alexandra. Rev. Mark B. Gaskin, 97 
Wellington St., Brantford, Ont. N3T 2M1; 
(519) 752-4932; cpc@bfree.on.ca. 

Delhi, Calvin; Brantford, Pleasant Ridge. Rev. 
Warren McKinnon, 619 Northdale Dr., 
Woodstock, Ont. N4S 5K7. 

Goderich, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Rick 
Horst, PO Box 247, St. Marys, Ont. N4X 1B1. 
Hagersville, St. Andrew’s; Port Dover, Knox. 
Rev. Thomas G. Vais, 117 Argyle St. N, Cale- 

donia, Ont. N3W 1B8. 

IIderton, Bethel. Rev. Keith McKee, 1475 Dun- 
das St., London, Ont. NSW 3B8. 

Komoka; North Caradoc, Knox. Rev. Ed Mus- 
son, RR 3, Thorndale, Ont. NOM 2P0. 

London, Westmount. Rev. Karen Timbers, 
370 Ridout St., London, Ont. N6C 327; 
gkmstim@execulink.com. 

Meaford, Knox. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, Box 86, 
Chatsworth, Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington (avail- 
able July 2000). Rev. David Thompson, 142 
Ontario St., Stratford, Ont. N5A 3H2; 
rosebury@perth.net. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s; Dawn, Knox. Rev. Philip 
Wilson, PO Box 1381, Corunna, Ont. 
NON 1G0. 
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Sarnia, Laurel Lea-St. Matthew's. Rev. Terry 
Samuel, 770 Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, Ont. 
N7V 275. 

Sarnia, St. Andrew's. Rev. Thomas Rodger, 120 
S. Russell St., Sarnia, Ont. N7T 3L1. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Jack Neil, 
Box 1148, Ridgetown, Ont, NOP 2C0; 
519-674-3487. 

Tiverton, Knox. Rev. Peggy Kinsman, Box 219, 
Lucknow, Ont. NOG 2HO. 

Walkerton, Knox. Rev. J. Allan Paisley, 904 
Princes St., Kincardine, Ont. N2Z 1Y7; 
519-396-2344; paisley@hurontel.on.ca. 

Windsor, Knox. Rev. Mary Templer, 1464 Vic- 
toria Ave., Windsor, Ont. N8X 1P3. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, Man., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Jean Bryden, 
808-9th Street NW, Portage la Prairie, Man. 
R1N 3L3. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Calvin. Rev. Joanne R. Mac- 
Odrum, Box 342, Geraldton, Ont. POT 1MO. 
Thunder Bay, Ont., First. Rev. Bert Vancook, 
207 South Brodie St., Thunder Bay, Ont., 

P7E 1C1. 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s-Calvin (joint charge 
seeking full-time minister). Rev. John 
Hogerwaard, 341 Eveline St.at McLean Ave., 
Selkirk, Man.R1A 1M9; 204-482-6425. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Yorkton, Knox; Dunleath. Rev. Deborah Lan- 
non, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask. S4P 2T9; 
dalfor@dicwest.com. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Grace (senior minister). Rev. Brown 
Milne, 10 Varmoor PI. NW, Calgary, Alta. T3A 
0A1; milnejb@cadvision.com; Web site: 
www.grace.calgary.ab.ca. 

Edmonton, Westmount. Rev. Bruce Kemp, 6104 
- 148 St., Edmonton, Alta. T6H 425; 
bkemp1@telusplanet.net; Fax: 780-439-1676. 

Lethbridge, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Don Hill, 1818 - 
5 Avenue S, Lethbridge, Alta. T1J OW6; 
dhill@mox.ab.ca. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Castlegar, Grace. Rev. Meridyth Robertson, 
1791 Riverside Ave., Trail, B.C.V1R 3Z3. 

Vancouver, West Vancouver. Rev. Ted Siverns, 
335 7th St., New Westminster, B.C. V3M 3K9; 
tsiverns@planeteer.com. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 

Jasper Presbyterian Church, Jasper, Alberta. 
Available immediately, full-time, three-year 
appointment. Good knowledge of Korean 
and English required. 

New church development workers, full- 
time, three-year appointment, Calgary and 
Edmonton. 

Contact: Rev. Gordon Haynes, 50 Wynford Dr., 

Toronto, Ont. M3C 147. 
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A page to share with the children you love 


Store or share? 
Scripture reading: Luke 12:13-21 


Picture search 
Colour the picture and find the person buried in all the things he owns. 


ITA =D = ~~, Ne 3 Questions to consider 
“pio % V <= ZA m * 1. God called the one who stored up all his 
SoS = 3 goods and grains a “fool.” Why? 
be A aw A 2. Describe what greed is in your own 
‘ words. 
3. How can a person be rich without 


storing up money and belongings? 


a 


iv 


Activities 

¢ Gather all your toys together. Consider 
how many you really need. Share the 
rest with children in your community 
who do not have much. 

* Organize a sale in your neighbourhood 
with some of your friends. Share the 
money you make with a local shelter or 
family in need. 

¢ Write a poem or a song describing how 
it feels to share what you have with 
others. 

¢ Learn the hymn “The wise may bring 
their learning” (The Book of Praise, 
344). Talk with someone about what the 
hymn is saying. Make up actions to do 
while singing the hymn. 


—_ 
5U, 
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Prayer 

Dear God, 

I have so much while others have so little. 
Help me to share what I have with them. 
Help me to tell others how rich in love I am 
because I am your child. Amen. 


A note to adults reading this page: 
Children usually equate being rich with 


having money and possessions. Help them 
redefine “rich” by telling them what God has 
given you beyond material resources. 
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The 


disease 


These are times to embrace with joy and a sense of excitement 


met her during coffee time after 

church. A tall, spare woman of senior 

years, her name and appearance dis- 

closed her British ancestry. She was a 
visitor from rural parts to our city con- 
gregation. She remembered meeting me 
a number of years before. 

“Are you still with the newspaper?” 
she asked. 

“No,” I replied. “For many years now, 
I've been working with immigrants and 
refugees.” 

Her response had an accusatory tone. 
“Are you bringing in all these people 
with these diseases?” she asked. 

Taken aback, I lamely responded that 
the Canadian government was careful to 
screen for medical inadmissibility. But 
the real message of her retort disturbs me 
still. You don’t have to be a person “of 
colour” to recognize the code words of 
racism. As two cute little Canadian-born 
kids of African descent scampered 
among the after-church throng — my 
surrogate grandchildren — I knew I was 
hearing them again. 

It brought to mind an incident several 
years back when a man I much admired, 
a former holder of one of the most senior 
government positions in this country, 
looked at me across an elegant dinner 
table and asked, “Tom, what are you do- 
ing to my country?” 

The changing face of Canada is re- 
flected everywhere: on the streets and in 
the shopping malls, in the schools and, 
yes, in the churches of our cities. The die 
has been cast and, as each new citizen- 
ship court bestows Canadian citizenship 
upon all the world’s hues, we know there 
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can be no going back now. 

We are building a remarkable, new 
society — perhaps, a unique one. The 
challenge is to make it work. These are 
times to embrace with joy and a sense of 
excitement. 

But, beyond the pragmatic and the 
philosophical, beyond the human rights 
issues and beyond the messages of toler- 
ance and acceptance, there is a more 
compelling challenge for Christians. Can 
a professing Christian who has studied 
the gospel message and seeks to live 
it find any justification there for an atti- 


tude of prejudice toward the world’s 
Samaritans? 

I would like to have another chance to 
speak to the woman with the coffee. I 
would like to confront her question with 
my own: “What do you think Jesus 
would do?” 

What do you think Jesus would have 
us do — you and me? 4 


Tom Denton is a member of First Church, Win- 
nipeg. He wrote this piece to highlight the In- 
ternational Day for the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination (March 21). 
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An Affordable en Bech Month 
Builds A Living Legacy For Tomorrow 


"IF ONLY I HAD ENOUGH MONEY 
TO MAKE A DIFFERENCE!" 


erhaps that thought has entered your mind as 
you prayed for the church’s work with partners in 
countries around the world, or maybe for a project 
in your congregation, or church growth in Canada, 
or work with homeless people or ‘Christian camping 
for children and youth. Do you wrestle with this dilemma? 
Is your passion for God’s work sometimes greater than 
your financial resources to support that work? 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada has developed some 
financial tools to help Canadian Presbyterians experience 
the joy of supporting the work of the church. 


Take the LIVING LEGACY BUILDER INSURANCE PLAN. 

This is a plan that allows you to make an affordable, 
flexible, tax-deductible contribution to an insurance 
policy each month for five years, with the church named 
as beneficiary. You can direct The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada to use that money to support the work in which 
you believe — around the world, in Canada or right at 


"They are to do good, to be rich in good works, generous, 
and ready to share." 1 TIMOTHY 6:18 


home in your congregation. And you won't have 
to answer any medical questions or have a medical 
examination. 


To find out more about the Living Legacy Builder 
Insurance Plan, or other financial tools that will help 
you make a difference, fill in and mail the coupon below 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
Office of Planned Giving 

| Hendy Andrews, Planned Giving Officer 

87 Myrtle Street, St. Thomas, ON N5R 2E9 
Toll-free telephone 1-800-368-1371 

E-mail: hendyanddaryl@compuserve.com 


Fax (519) 631-2759 
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Charlie Brown and friends provi instr | 18+ Ma gna ural contact with 


recordings 


Jesus the Great? 


To relegate Christianity to one chapter in a book of 
the world’s religions is to Christian people intolerable. 
Jesus Christ to us is not one of many spiritual leaders 
in the history of the world. He is not one of Hin- 
duism’s 330 million gods. He is not one of the 40 


prophets recognized in the 
Qur’an. He is not even, to 
quote Carnegie Simpson, 
“Jesus the Great. sas) you 
might say Napoleon the Great 
or Alexander the Great ... To 
us, he is the only. He is sim- 
ply Jesus. Nothing could be 
added to that. He is unique. 
— John Stott in 
Authentic Christianity 


Who's Christian? 
When we made our presentation [about 
North Korea] at the Tokyo headquarters of 
the National Christian Council in Japan, 
one of the respondents was Prof. Sumia 
Mikio, a venerable, old (highly respected) 
Christian economist. He said that although 
churches exist in North Korea, we cannot 
tell for sure whether any of those who at- 
tend are really Christians. 

I responded, “Dr. Mikio, who but God 
can tell whether any of us are really Chris- 
tian?” He laughed along with the rest of 


Kids’ Easter prayers 

“Could you make it rain every second day 

but no lightning, and sun on other days?” 

— Trent, age 9 

“T pray that the government will be fair and 

more like my dad.” — Rebecca, age 6 

“Dear God, I wish my family would stop 

rushing round. Amen.” — Dillon, age 10 
— Children’s prayer movement, 

Australia 


the audience and admitted I was right. 


Essential object 
At an interfaith children’s event, each 
child was asked to bring an object essen- 
tial to his or her religion. A Muslim boy 
brought a prayer rug. A Jewish girl 
brought a shawl. A Catholic lad brought 
a crucifix. And a little Presbyterian boy 
brought his dad’s committee assignment. 
— Marj Carpenter in 
The Presbyterian Outlook 


Top 10 fear 

|. Speaking to a group 
2. Heights 

3. Insects 

4. Money problems 
5. Deep water 

6. Sickness 

7. Death 

8. Flying 

9. Loneliness 

10. Dogs 

— Servant, Fall 1999 


— Erich Weingartner, 


Canadian Foodgrains Bank Farm sermons 


While earth remains, with 

seedtime and harvest, there 
will always be tillers of the soil. 
The day will come when there 


Eaton’s will no longer be millionaires, but 
had a there will be farmers! Lords will cease, 
mission lawyers will vanish, but farmers will re- 
statement. main until the end of time. Thus, there 
— Jan Moody 


will always be a need for farm sermons. 
— Charles Spurgeon 


Heaven's reunion 
When asked whether it is true that one day in heaven 
we will see our loved ones, Karl Barth is reported to 
have responded, “Not only the loved ones!” 

— Miroslav Volf 


The “Fundamentalists” 
This is a new name for those who hold for the well-known and long-accepted 
truths of Scripture. 

The name is very significant. It assumes that certain doctrines are fundamen- 
tal to Christianity, that to deny any one of them is to destroy Christianity. 

Christ spoke of a foundation. He said, “Build on this and your superstructure 
will withstand the combined violence of wind and flood. Build off of this and 
your superstructure is doomed.” Jesus was a Fundamentalist. He taught that 
some things must be believed and acted on, or wreck and ruin are inevitable. 

Paul also was a Fundamentalist. He claimed to have laid a foundation, not 
merely a foundation, but the only foundation that could be laid. 

— Presbyterian Record, 1923 
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litte aaa 
Union 


and after 


John Congram 


Presbyterians who opposed organic union may have been stubborn 


but they were not sectarian 


y hat I read in the pages of the Record between 1920 
and 1929 surprised me. It made me wish I could 
have been there to meet some of the great characters 
of that decade and to participate in the debates that 

led to the formation of the United Church. For any who may 
have missed it, the United Church came into being in 1925, 
made up of the Methodists, Congregationalists and two-thirds 
of the Presbyterians. Despite a lot of bitterness and legal wran- 
gling following Union, it was a fascinating decade. 

History sometimes paints those who opposed Union as 
humourless, strait-laced and sectarian. A different picture 
emerges from reading the documentation produced around 
the debate. 

Neither Ephraim Scott, editor of the Record, who became 
the first Moderator of the continuing Presbyterian Church, nor 
his successor, W. M. Rochester, lacked humour. In his first edi- 
torial in the June 1927 Record, Rochester quoted the American 
humorist Artemus Ward who frequently announced that “he 
was in show business and therefore had no principles.” 
Rochester assured Record readers that he had principles but 
hoped that, under him, policy would not be “too fixed and in- 
elastic.” He spoke of the time when he represented the Lord’s 
Day Alliance at the General Assembly. His right to speak on a 
subject was questioned by one of the “venerable fathers” who 
said Rochester “had a perfect right to speak but it would be in 
exceedingly bad taste if he did.” Rochester replied that he “had 
come to speak and intended to speak and should leave it to 
emerge whether he spoke in good taste or not.” He added it 
would be in that manner he would proceed as editor of the 
Record. 

Those against organic union may have been stubborn but 
they were not sectarian. They were deeply committed to the 
holy catholic church and to co-operation with all other Chris- 
tian denominations. Some even believed organic union would 
eventually be in the best interests of the church, but not at the 
cost of fracturing its present unity. Some suggested a federation 
as one step on the way to full organic union. Although this 
ecumenical commitment has been challenged at points in our 
history, their position has generally held sway in The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. We have played our full roll in the 
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World Council and Canadian Council of churches and in many 
other ecumenical groups and coalitions. 

Elsewhere in this issue, Blair Bertrand speaks of infusing 
more passion into the Presbyterian Church. That was one thing 
those who opposed Union did not lack. They were passionate 
in their convictions. They believed the cost of organic union 
was too high in two areas at least. They feared the democratic 
principles inherent in the Presbyterian form of church govern- 
ment might be lost in the new United Church. Eventually, the 
result would produce a church that was bureaucratic and top- 
heavy. Secondly, they thought leaders of the church (ministers 
and elders) should be committed in a formal way to the beliefs 
of the historic church. Without that, they were apprehensive 
that the leadership might be tempted to reflect their own per- 
sonal beliefs and preferences in theology, adopting the flavour 
of the month. 

They were not so obsessed with Union that they lost their 
sense of mission or the desire to take the gospel to the whole 
nation and world. The period after 1925 occupied the church 
with rebuilding churches for congregations with no place to 
meet. However, the church also had time to begin work at 
Tyndale House (a settlement house in Montreal), purchase a 
large and spacious new home for the Missionary and Dea- 
coness Training School, build hospitals and support the mission 
of the church around the world. W. G. Brown of Saskatoon 
issued constant calls for new recruits to go to Canada’s fron- 
tiers. Union may have caused us to become self-absorbed and 
introspective, and our denomination may have lost some of its 
missionary zeal over the years, but that was not evident in the 
years immediately after Union. 

All of this and more is worth remembering as we celebrate 
125 years of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. At the same 
time, it should not deter us from rejoicing in and celebrating 
with our United Church sisters and brothers in marking 75 
years of their history. 
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The Record goes to jail 

The painting by Octavio Ocampo on the 
January cover hit me like a punch in the 
solar plexus. It is so overwhelmingly 
powerful. I am doubly grateful you 
reprinted it inside. 

As a chapel volunteer at a medium se- 
curity federal prison, I have undertaken, 
with another volunteer, to mail weekly 
Christian messages to all inmates who 
reply affirmatively when asked if they 
would like to receive such literature. I 
photocopied the picture to send to all of 
them. One has lost his way and is strug- 
gling to regain faith. Another is experi- 
encing overwhelming remorse and 


depression. Several are 


Bringing Christmas 


struggling with addic- Shorter letters to China 

tions. Many know God are more likely The December issue of 
has forgiven them but are : the Presbyterian Record 
unable (yet) to forgive to be published arrived early in February 
themselves. A few are andless likely here in Zhenjiang, Jiangsu 
still in denial but they . province, China, where 
come for the music (as | 6@ @e edited Enid and I are teaching 


long as they come, we 
can talk with them). Most have a faith 
and love for Jesus that is so strong it is a 
constant reminder to me of my weakness! 
Thank you for publishing this extraor- 

dinary painting. 

Sally Langford, 
Victoria 


| THINK HIS TEAM BEAT THE PRESBYTERIANS 


English for one year. The 
focus on Christmas, though belated for us, 
was nevertheless the most about Christmas 
we encountered here. Discussing various 
festivals of the western world and of Chi- 
na, one of our college students informed 
us that he knew all about Jesus. “He 
comes every year in a wagon to deliver 
toys and candies to children,” he proudly 
declared. So the problem is not only of 
learning but also of unlearning, which is 
not much different from the challenge that 
faces the Church throughout the world. 

There is one long-established church 
in this city of two million. The 600 seats 
for the Christmas service are filled two 
hours ahead of time. Since all is said and 
sung in Chinese, we contented ourselves 
with attending on other Sundays when 
there would be a few empty seats. The 
similarities between their form of wor- 
ship and ours were striking, right up to 
the three-fold amen after the benediction. 
The dash to the exits and the crush at the 
door were, however, uniquely Chinese. 

All the best in the Year of the Dragon. 

Willard and Enid Pottinger, 
Zhenjiang, China 


A vote of confidence 

It’s a sad day when our church’s national 
magazine is criticized for publishing a 
series based on the Reformed theology 
our denomination espouses (January 
Record, Letters). I congratulate the 
Record for having the integrity (and 
courage) to publish the series rather than 
buying into the views of a vocal minority 
claiming intellectual superiority over 
those of us who still believe Jesus Christ 
to be the Son of God who was crucified 
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continued 


for our sins and was resurrected that we, 
too, might have eternal life. 

More disheartening, however, is Ms. 
Goggin’s claim that the Jesus Seminar is 
“ground-breaking scholarship.” To call 
the Jesus Seminar “‘scholarship” is to use 
the term loosely. Rather than trying to 
discover the Jesus of history, it appears 
the members of the seminar are creating 
a Jesus based on their own biases and 
presuppositions. 

Thank you for publishing Stephen 
Farris’s article on the Jesus Seminar so 
that laypeople can be educated about the 
seminar and its agenda. 

Paula Hamilton, 
Charlottetown 


God works in mysterious ways 
The idea that God learns from us 
(“Who’s teaching whom?” September 
Record) turned things upside-down for 
me, too, but I’m not so sure we right 
things by claiming God doesn’t learn 
from us (Letters, November). 

Upon further reflection, and speaking 
only for myself, the notion that God 
chooses to learn from us despite her/his 
boundless knowledge makes God seem 
more present, more caring, more relevant 
and more awesome than ever. It resonates 
with my understanding of the Trinitarian 
doctrine that God is in, among and for us 
at all times. It also helps to make God 
seem less like the aloof and distant, beard- 
ed sky-God I recall from Sunday school. 
So, today, my vote goes to process theol- 
ogy. And I thank the letter writers for con- 
tributing to my learning process. 

David McIntosh, 
Tokyo 


Expect more violence 
Last Christmas, I received Mind Abuse 
by Rose Dyson, a book that explores the 
growth of violence in society. Dyson’s 
book details how the glorification of sex- 
ual and physical violence and killing in 
movies, on TV and in video games af- 
fects young people. Parents, teachers and 
anyone else interested in the prevention 
of crime and violence should read this 
disturbing book. 

With the accelerating corporate take- 
over of Canada by U.S. interests, includ- 
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ing the U.S. entertainment industry, we 
can expect our kids to be bombarded 
with even more violence and killing. Un- 
fortunately, in the new world order, our 
politicians refuse to object to anything on 
moral or ethical grounds. The market is 
the new god. The churches should be 
collectively speaking out on this. 

If we continue to ignore the problem 
and do nothing, we should be prepared 
for more Bernardos and Olsons, and 
more Montreal and school massacres. 

Jim Purdie, 
Gananoque, Ont. 


More influential Presbyterians 
The Hon. Major, Rev. John Weir Foote 
was awarded the Victoria Cross (the first 
ever awarded to a Canadian chaplain) for 
bravery on the beaches of Dieppe during 
the Second World War. After the war, 
John Foote returned to the Presbyterian 
ministry where his dedication to service 
to others and his personal attributes stand 
as a shining example to both clergy and 
congregations. 

Lt.-Col. John McCrae, MD, from 
Guelph, Ontario, served with the Can- 
adian Medical Corps in Europe during 
the First World War. He authored the 
poem “In Flanders Fields.” 

Gen. Sir Arthur Currie was undoubt- 
edly the greatest soldier produced during 
the First World War by our country, de- 
spite its not having an ingrained military 
tradition. He developed the plan for the 
battle of Vimy Ridge that many have said 
was the turning point in Canada gaining 
its nationhood. Sir Arthur, who later 
commanded the entire Canadian Corps, 
was idolized by those who served under 
him. His son was the minister of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ottawa, for many years. 

Dr. Norman Bethune came close to 
being reviled in Canada, but a billion- 
plus in China regard him as one of their 
national heroes. Although probably not 
what one might regard as being reli- 
giously inspired, he certainly was a hu- 
manitarian and a “product of the manse.”’ 

Hugh Graham, Lord Atholstan, 
founder of the Family Herald & Weekly 
Star and the Montreal Star, and publisher 
of both from the late 1800s until 1938, 
was one of Canada’s original press 


Artis 


a great healer. Debbie had 
been coming to the Hall 
for meals for some time. — 
At first, she was so dis- | 
trustful she refused to tell | 
us her name. Gradually, | 
we were able to gather | 
parts of her harrowing 
story of mental illness. | 
One day, she showed us | 
some artwork she had 
created. There was so 
much depth and sensitivity 
in the work that, with her 
permission, we asked a 
volunteer who is a recog- 
nized artist to review it. 
The artist encouraged 
Debbie to enter some of 
her work in a contest. Re- 
gardless of the outcome of 
the contest, Debbie is a 
winner to us and, we hope, 
to herself as well. 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 
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Chalmers Institute 


Vancouver School of Theology 


Week One July 3-7 


Sandra Beardsall 
Wes Howard-Brook 
John Oussoren 

Dan Scott 

David Stringer 
Jane Vennard 


Week Two July 10-14 


Bruno Barnhart 

Sandra Beardsall 

Daniel Boyarin 

Gary Gaudin 

Madeleine L'Engle 

and Luci Shaw 

John and Marion McTavish 


Week Thee July 17-21 


Cynthia Bourgeault 
Daniel Boyarin 
Martin Brokenleg 
Carrie Doehring 
Philip Newell 
Robert Tannehill 


Week Four July 24-28 


Carrie Doehring 
Doris Dyke 
Shiella Fodchuk 
Eric Law 

Robert Tannehill 
Frank Henderson 


For more information contact: 


Chalmers Institute 

Vancouver School of Theology 

6000 Iona Drive, Vancouver, BC V6T 1L4 
Tel: 604/822-9815 © Fax: 604/822-9517 
Email: ci@vst.edu © Website: www.vst.edu 
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barons. He is representative of the multi- 
tude of Montreal area Scots Presbyterian 
immigrants and descendants who built 
Canada. He was a product of the 
Chateauguay Valley in Quebec, settled 
largely by Scots Presbyterians. As a 
young man there, he attended Athelstan 
Presbyterian and St. Andrew’s, Hunting- 
don. (I confess he was my cousin. All of 
my widely scattered family are proud of 
his accomplishments.) 

My last suggestion is the Hon. James 
A. Robb, minister of finance under 
Mackenzie King. He was much more of a 
gentleman, probably more competent and 
certainly less self-serving, than the present 
incumbent of that position. But, then, the 
Hon. Paul Martin is not a Presbyterian! 

James G. Bickford, 
Toronto 


I liked your January article “Influential 
Presbyterians of the 20th century.” E. H. 
(Ted) Johnson was the most outstanding 
internationalist I ever met in the ranks of 
Presbyterianism. He was a caring human- 
ist rather than a proselytizer. C. Ritchie 
Bell was a truly great man, too. 

Perhaps I show my antiquity when I 
recall the stirring novels of Ralph Con- 
nor who was also a church statesman. 
There was also the great Prince Edward 
Islander Sir Andrew Macphail of McGill 
University. 

Heath Macquarrie, 
Ottawa 


Thank you for your kind words about my 
father, Neil G. Smith, in the article on in- 
fluential Presbyterians. Yes, I find him an 
inspiration, too. I think he made valuable 
contributions to the church in parishes and 
in theological colleges. He was editor of 
Presbyterian Publications for several years 
when the Canadian church had its own 
Sunday school material, and was also 
church archivist for many years. He had 
great enthusiasm for his work and deep 
concern for the church and its members. 
Although arthritis began to cripple him in 
his early 30s, we had a happy, loving fam- 
ily life. I have many good childhood 
memories of family outings and games. 
My mother is 92 now and lives by 
herself in her own house. She broke her 


hip last year but is still managing to carry 

on. Both of them are good examples for 

me of living life fully and joyfully and of 

facing life’s problems with the help of 
our loving Heavenly Father. 

Elizabeth Staveley, 

Ottawa 


I wish to comment on the nominations 
for “Influential Presbyterians of the 20th 
century.” If the continued existence of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada is 
the criterion, Ephraim Scott and Walter 
Bryden are the winners. 

I was not present for that debate, but 
the first part of my life was greatly im- 
pacted by it. My father, mother and three 
older sisters were part of a minority who 
voted for Union in our community. 
Though I was christened and baptized into 
the United Church, I became a willing 
convert to the Presbyterian denomination 
in 1955 in my newly chosen community. 
In my heart, there seemed little difference 
between the denominations, and I was 
proud to be chosen an elder in 1971. 

I have become familiar with the old ac- 
counts and much of the hype before and 
after the Union vote. Locally, an appeal by 
the moderator and the joint session of the 
then-charge of New Glasgow-Rodney was 
eloquent in its pleas for unity as well as 
Union, but with no success. I still find it 
difficult to understand the wrangling of 
local Christians that split a previously 
unified community. I am not unfamiliar 
with similar wrangling that took place 
across Canada. Into this scenario stepped 
these now recognized “influential Presby- 
terians” to lead the Continuers. 

How was the debate viewed from be- 
yond our country’s boundaries? Enclosed 
is copy from the 1924 London Morning 
Advertiser (Ontario). 

Robert King, 
Rodney, Ont. 


Editor’s note: The newspaper reports on 
a Unionist meeting in Toronto at which 
Rey. Charles Gordon (Ralph Connor), an 
ardent Unionist, was the speaker. Gor- 
don contended that “the entire Presby- 
terian world had given itself cordial 
approval and blessing to the United 
Church of Canada.” 
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Congregations 


can still see Fulton Copp painting my 

name on the sign in front of St. James 

Church, Port Elgin, New Brunswick, 

in June 1965, soon after I arrived as 
the new pastor. I guess this was a way of 
making things public. Last November, 
when I visited the congregation, many of 
the people who worshipped there in the 
mid-1960s travelled to Sackville (the 
second point of the pastoral charge) to 
celebrate the anniversary of St. Andrew’s 
Church. Of course, we talked about old 
times and how lots of things have 
changed over the years. We laughed a 
lot. We also remembered people who had 
been central in the life of these churches 
and had died. 

In January of this year, Rowena and I 
returned to another St. Andrew’s, this 
one in St. Lambert, Quebec. We lived 
there from 1968 to 1983 and, for seven 
of those years, I was the pastor. This was 
the congregation’s 75th anniversary, and 
many former members living in Ontario 
and elsewhere came back for a special 
reunion. 

I have witnessed this pattern a number 
of times when milestone anniversaries 
are observed. Such reunions are always 
wonderful encouragements to the present 
congregations. They afford an opportun- 
ity to re-establish acquaintances and re- 
call events, and much more. 

In both Sackville and St. Lambert, I 
felt and expressed deep gratitude for our 
years in these communities and for the 
ways in which these congregations influ- 
enced our lives. I told them that much of 
what I had learned among them as a 
pastor I had shared with generations of 
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| have known 


Web-like relationships cross time and space to link us mysteriously to one another 


students in Montreal, Vancouver and 
Toronto. 

As I reflect on these experiences and 
others I have had with congregations and 
presbyteries across our church, an image 
comes to mind. It is an image of the lu- 
minous web proposed by Barbara Brown 
Taylor, one of today’s creative preachers. 
Taylor is inspired by contemporary 
physicists who follow what is called 
quantum theory. Without getting techni- 
cal, this approach to physics conceives of 
all life as interconnected. The universe is 
more like a beautiful, strong yet delicate 
web than a machine made up of nuts, 
bolts, springs and other things. The 
whole surpasses the parts; everyone and 
everything is interrelated. 

Her life, says Taylor, does not run in 
straight lines. Who she is physically, 
emotionally, intellectually, spiritually, 
etc., begins to come together when she 
views herself through this framework. 
Pastors, she adds, are not mechanics try- 
ing to run parish machines. Real com- 
munity in the church stems from lively 
interactions in which everyone can and 
does contribute. Even what sometimes 
seems random (even chaotic!) can be in- 
cluded. No wonder some have referred to 
this perspective as the science of com- 
plexity and mystery! 

To use the language of Ephesians 4:6, 
God is not only above all things but also 
through and in all things. In that famous 
chapter I Corinthians 12, the Church is 
infused with the very energy of God. 
This means everyone in the Church is a 
contributing, influencing and valued part 
of the whole. 


So my remarks in both New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec were statements of faith 
about the way we are all part of a lumin- 
ous, ecclesiastical web. These web-like 
relationships cross decades and provinces 
(and beyond) to link us mysteriously to 
one another, to the world and, what is 
more important, to God. The adjective Ju- 
minous indicates the connections are not 
threads but energy, sort of like the energy 
of light coming from the furnace of the 
stars. I am grateful for my spiritual roots 
in congregations in Toronto and else- 
where, as well as for these visits that re- 
mind me of that larger web through 
which God is marvellously at work. 


cee as 


Moderator’s itinerary 

April 4-14 

Presbytery of Westminster, 
British Columbia 

St. Andrew’s Hall, Vancouver School of 
Theology 

Presbytery of Vancouver Island 

April 9 

Kerrisdale Church, Vancouver 

April 21 

Leaside Church, Toronto 

April 29 

West Toronto Men’‘s Breakfast 

April 30 

St. Andrew’s Church, Hillsburg, Ontario 

May 4-5 

Presbytery of Peace River, Alberta 


od blesses each of us in a special way — some 

with the gift of compassion, others with wisdom and 

still others with knowledge or understanding. 
Whatever our gifts, it is when we share them that we 
come to know God’s grace more deeply. 


So it is with finances. There are a number of ways you 
can share in the future work of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada — as well as your congregation — 
other than through your regular Sunday offerings. 


A CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY, for example, 

allows you to help support the ongoing work of the 
Church, offers you an income tax advantage, 
AND provides you with an income for life. 


The program is flexible, allowing you to choose which 
part of the Church’s work to support: help for poor and 
homeless people, Christian education, mission work in 
developing nations, training ministers, the work of the 
Women’s Missionary Society or some combination of 
these. Or it may also be support for a program in your 


own congregation that holds a special meaning for you. 


"Each of you must give as you have made up your mind, 
not reluctantly or under compulsion, for God loves a 
cheerful giver.” 2 CORINTHIANS 9:7 


Share ie Gifts of a ace 


Your financial commitment today will be a living 
legacy for generations to come. 


To find out more about Charitable Gift Annuities or 
other financial tools that will help you make a differ- 
ence, fill in and mail the coupon below. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
Office of Planned Giving 

Hendy Andrews, Planned Giving Officer 

87 Myrtle Street, St. Thomas, ON N5R 2E9 
Toll-free telephone 1-800-368-1371 

E-mail: hendyanddaryl@compuserve.com 


Fax (519) 631-2759 
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VOX, 


Plastic 


he same week in which Time, — 


Newsweek and Maclean’s had 
cover stories on the merger of AOL 


and Time-Warner, there was an art- © 


icle in the local Malawian newspaper 


about some women having breathing 


problems because of the fuel they use for 
cooking. These women were from Zam- 
bia — the poorest area of the poorest 
township in Blantyre. Zambia is notori- 
ous for its dangerous streets and for the 
local production of illicit gin. 

What was unusual about this story 
was the fuel being burned. It turned out to 
be plastic. In traditional Malawian prac- 
tice, food is cooked over an open fire in 
an enclosed kitchen with little ventilation. 
To enter a kitchen, then, is to experience 
burning eyes and loss of breath. With a 
wood fire, that is not so bad but, with 
fumes from plastic, the results are deadly. 

When asked why they were using 
plastic for fuel, the women replied, ““Be- 
cause it is cheaper and more available 
than firewood.” Once a week, they gather 
at the gate of a plastics moulding com- 
pany and pick up the refuse for a few 
pennies. It is lighter than wood to carry 
and more colourful. 

Now, irony may be too light a word to 
carry the burden of meaning here, but it 
is a start. There are no oil wells in 
Malawi, not even a pipeline. All fuel and 
all petroleum products are transported by 
lorry across two or more countries on 
potholed roads. That plastic can be 
cheaper and more available than wood 
or charcoal boggles the mind. 
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While the movers and shakers 3 “une busi 
in ever more intricate and py oPola conglomerates, the world's 5 poo 


environment. But Ww 
warm water and rexere) 
family, you know oh 


The poor dw not want to trash their environment. 
But whena tree means warm water 
and cooked food for one’s family, 


you know what choice is made 


a crisis. But the reason for big families is 
not ignorance but poverty. My great- 
grandmother came from a family of 13, 
my grandmother from a family of nine, 
my mother from a family of four. But the 
income of these families was in reverse 
proportion to their size. Even here in 
Malawi, the same trend continues. A 
lawyer friend with excellent income has 
two children. A watchman at the mission 
making 50¢ US per day has 10 children. 
If people think they have no stake in the 
future, no hope of increasing prosperity, 
then children are the only provision for 
long-term income security. 

The poor, who have few economic 
choices to make, are forced to despoil 
their own environment by necessity. Trees 


255 merge and splurge 


are cut, rivers polluted, soil eroded, hu 


built on hillsides simply because there are 

no viable or affordable alternatives. = 
Now, back to AOL-Time- Warner. . 

This is heady stuff. Besides a few people 


_ becoming billionaires, a few thousand 


others will lose their jobs. But the point — 


is this: if these captains of industry did 


not need to eat or drink or have shelter, 


what they do might not affect any of us 


much. But these titans drink the same 
water, breathe the same air, feel the same 
climate change that everyone else does. 
As they climb the podiums to accept ac- 
claim and explain why the world econ- 
omy will grow forever, can they not 
sense a little chipping sound as another 
forest becomes ash and smoke? 

We have experienced several seasons 
of weird weather in Malawi. It is typical 
the world over. While storage facilities 
and credit lines can insulate the wealthy 
nations, one bad harvest means hunger 
and starvation for the majority-world. 
And several bad harvests in a row will 
spare no one. 

Then, there is health. Malawi is 
poised to lose one-half its skilled work- 
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force in this decade to AIDS. HIV was 
unknown only 20 years ago and, now, is 
the biggest killer in Africa. While the 
verdict is still out, there seems to be good 
evidence to indicate that the spread of 
HIV into the human realm resulted from 
both environmental and economic stress- 
es. As Christians in the world call for a 
Jubilee year to give debt relief, so we 
need to remind ourselves that the cre- 
ation is overburdened, exhausted and in 
desperate need of rest and renewal. 


whose life depends not on our genius but 
on the grace of the living God. It seems 
much of the Church is content to chase 
small devils and concern itself with per- 
sonal moral issues. Let us not lose sight 
of the great moral issue facing us all: the 
health of planet Earth. We do not have to 
imbue Earth with any divine or supernat- 
ural attributes; rather, we need to recover 
the foundational biblical text that God 
created Earth and all life and found it 
both pleasing and good. 


We tend to idolize the captains of industry 
who show little regard for the planet's future 
while we deride as naive those who believe 


all life is precious to God 


My usual reaction to all this bad news 
is to join the great masses of the in- 
formed but unmoved and simply sigh 
and shake my head. But, surely, there are 
things we can do. As Reformed Chris- 
tians, we proclaim the sovereignty of 
God over all creation. Can God be 
pleased with our stewardship? What is 
worse, we tend to idolize the captains of 
industry who show little regard for the 
planet’s future while we deride as naive 
those who believe all life is precious 
to God. 

Somewhere along the line, we have 
forgotten that we, too, are creatures 


our brother is, say Mary and Martha. 
} We do not mention 
our own unanimated posture, 
the copper pennies placed on our eyelids, 
all the papers that have never 
fluttered when placed before our lips. 


This corpse has left us 

with a silence so stunning 
that even we cannot ignore. 
Come and see, Lord, and, Lord, 
give us sight as well 


— Carol Hamilton 


In preparing for a Bible study, I stum- 
bled across a verse I had not noticed for 
many years. G. B Caird’s translation of 
Revelation 11:15 reads: “The sovereign- 
ty of the world has passed to our God 
and his Christ and he will reign forever 
and ever.” We have watched in the slow 
turn of history the transfer of sovereign- 
ty from emperors and kings, from 
despots and dictators to democratic in- 
stitutions. Now we are witnessing the 
rapid transfer of sovereignty from popu- 
lar control to those who lead transna- 
tional corporations and, in particular, 
those conglomerates involved in infor- 
mation and biotechnologies. As nice as 
any of these particular people may be at 
home or in the office, the effect on our 
common life is catastrophic. 

What to do? The Church seems to be 
in retreat. Now, I know I live outside the 
mainstream and miss a lot that is going 
on. But, from my perch, the general 
trend seems clear enough. We are less 
committed to the ecumenical movement, 
weakening national and international 
councils of churches. We appear luke- 
warm on critical issues like the environ- 
ment, human rights and peace building, 
relegating these issues either to the 
Church’s (declining) radical fringe or to 
groups whose inspiration is non-biblical. 
We have also followed our ancestors in 
ancient Israel in equating prosperity as 


the truest sign of God’s favour. So en- 
tangled are we in the corporate culture 
and idolatry of economic security that 
we have little room to be prophetic. 

As Reformed Christians, we call our- 
selves people of the Word — the Word of 
God written as Scripture, the Word of God 
incarnate in Jesus Christ and the Word of 
God preached by faithful witnesses. It is, 
we believe, a powerful Word that accom- 
plishes what it intends and never comes 
back empty. It is a Word, according to 
Isaiah, that asserts the sovereignty of God 
and ushers in a new creation of freedom, 
justice and salvation. Why are we afraid 
of that Word? Why do we not proclaim 
that sovereignty of God over all the princi- 
palities and powers that are — through 
motives both sinister and naive — 
destroying the very home God gave us? 

In the servant song of Isaiah 49:1-6, 
the servant complains of labouring in 
vain. But, rather than hearing comforting 
words from God, the servant hears a new 
and greater summons. “It is too light a 
thing that you should be my servant to 
raise up the tribes of Jacob ... I will give 
you as a light to the nations, that my sal- 
vation may reach to the end of the earth.” 

In the Church of Jesus Christ, there is 
a ministry for us all. The titans of indus- 
try need the grace of Christ as much as 
the women who cook over plastic fires. 
Praying with the afflicted is as noble a 
task as feeding the hungry. The issue is 
not to impart guilt or to declare greater or 
lesser ministries. The point is that all of 
us, in whatever vocation God has called 
us to, need to proclaim anew the sover- 
eignty of God over all creation. Our mes- 
sage is for the Church but also for the 
world. This is the mighty Word the world 
both needs and fears. Too often, we hear 
Christians assume that the rise of evil is a 
sure sign of Christ’s imminent return. 
But, it seems to me, the blessings of jus- 
tice, peace and a healthy environment are 
far more potent signs of God’s sover- 
eignty over this world and of Christ’s 
graceful presence with us. 


Glenn Inglis, a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, is serving in Malawi with 
our partner church the Church of Central 
Africa Presbyterian (Blantyre Synod). 
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My dear editor: 


The Rev. J. Paddyngton Bayer took 
his annual holiday/study/stress leave in 
March this year. He had a standing invi- 
tation to visit an old classmate, Gregory 
Garius, who, shortly after fulfilling his 
Ordained Mission Appointment (readers 
can ask if they don’t know) in Lilac, 
Saskatchewan, sought and found a call- 
ing from the Lord to a congregation in 
California. 

They had kept in touch by letter and 
telephone and, lately, by one-sided e-mail 
correspondence that intimidated J.P. It 
also made him a little nervous when his 
secretary had to “download” it and give 
him a “hard copy.” Why was computer 
language so ugly? Every time she an- 
nounced what she was doing, he had vi- 
sions of manure spreaders and income tax 
forms. He supposed that what he did in re- 
ply was to “upload soft copy” with his 
Mount Blanc fountain pen and his taste- 
fully embossed letterhead paper before 
sending it south on the wings of patriotism 
(Air Canada, flag stamps and the mail ser- 
vice he still thought of as “Royal’). 

Not that the correspondence didn’t in- 
timidate and make him nervous on its 
own. Greg had flourished mightily. Un- 
der the Stars and Stripes, he was now 
well-heeled. He had moved laterally, 
geographically speaking, from east to 
west but always among people who knew 
not block-heater cords and thought a 
“toque” was a French dessert. His career, 
however, had risen almost vertically. In 
spite of his misgivings, J.P. was in great 
need of sun and solace (for reasons our 
constant readers will know), so he went. 

It was, you might say, satisfactory. 
Greg was most hospitable on the drive in 
from the airport in his new, fire-red Cadil- 
lac Catera bearing the licence plates 
“O2B PRESBY.” J.P.’s own slush-stained, 
three-year-old, midnight-blue Buick was 
a dignified vehicle to be sure; but, some- 
how, dignity didn’t outweigh the com- 
bination of sportiness and luxury he was 
now experiencing. He comforted himself 
with the thought of his assistant’s five- 
year-old Hyundai, but the U.S./Canadian 
border had begun to loom larger. 
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Having acquiesced to Greg’s sugges- 
tion that “we drive by the plant and Ill 
give you a tour,” J.P. began scanning the 
white suburban streets as soon as they 
left the tangle of overpasses. There were 
a lot of churches, and they were large. 
Greg was minister at Fourth Presbyter- 
ian, so J.P. anticipated a relatively mod- 
est structure. Not even number two and 
trying harder, he thought to himself, sup- 
pressing a smile. 

He was wrong. Fourth Presbyterian 
sat back from the street behind a mani- 
cured lawn broken only by flowerbeds 


There was a consultation between 
Greg and Roy (minister of pastoral care 
and counselling) as they checked the 
computer printout on, presumably, the 
state of the congregation (spiritually? 
physically? financially? all three?) that 
day. Back home, J.P.’s equivalent custom 
was to breeze into the office on a Tues- 
day morning and ask his secretary if 
there were “any fresh blots in the Lamb’s 
book of life.” 

The effort of getting his rotund and 
short-legged self out of the chair was re- 
peated as Greg announced they were to 


Culture shock in California 


replete with blooms that, at this latitude, 
could ignore the calendar. Some mature 
trees reminded J.P. of Gone With the 
Wind. In the shade of one of them was a 
fountain, its mist catching the light like a 
prism. 

“We have to shut it down every other 
day in the summer ... water conserva- 
tion,” Greg informed him. 

Into each life a little rain must fall, 
thought J.P. 

The parking lot was almost the size of 
some presbyteries back home. The 
“plant” itself was an atonal symphony of 
glittering metal and blue-tinted glass, 
crowned with a spire that was more like 
a spike. It cantered heavenward at an 
acute angle as if to defend God’s people 
from low-flying aircraft. 

Inside, the air-conditioning was mer- 
cifully low. Less merciful and lower 
were the white-leather sofa and chairs for 
visitors, on one of which J.P. almost re- 
clined while trying to keep the coffee 
(“Jamaica Blue Mountain — reserved 
for special guests,’ Greg informed him) 
from slopping over the bone china cup. 

Greg introduced him to the three full- 
time office staff and one of the same 
number of part-timers. Two of the three 
on the “ministerial team” had been 
caught in transit, long enough for some 
intense “I really am interested in you!” 
eye-contact and handshakes that lasted 
about 30 seconds more than necessary. 


visit the “worship area.” The white 
leather theme was repeated on the doors 
though, for practical purposes, the 
padded covering was a washable, faux- 
leather synthetic. The royal blue carpet 
inside was deep enough not only to ne- 
cessitate industrial strength vacuuming 
for dust but to hide lost and mislaid chil- 
dren as well. J.P. wondered about the ef- 
fect on the acoustics only long enough to 
note the banks of speakers on high, more 
in number than the heavenly host at the 
Nativity. Row upon row of theatre-type 
seats sloped down to the holy end. 
Rather than a traditional choir loft or 
chancel, there was what could only be 
called a stage. The pulpit was fashioned 
in a semi-abstract shape, rather like a 
conning tower of a submarine, but white. 

“That’s where you’ll preach next Sun- 
day!” said Greg. 

This was news to J.P. A line from a 
book he had read back in college, The 
Last Tycoon by F. Scott Fitzgerald (J.P. 
had thought it was a self-help book not a 
novel), came back to him. “There are no 
second acts in American lives.” And, 
thought J.P., not even Second Presbyter- 
ian churches in Canada. 

More anon, dear Editor, 


Yours serially, 
eg Wrty LL 
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Who Is Jesus? A Reformed V 
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Jesus is Lord: 


Living ina pluralistic age 


King of the Nations © David Goatley (see “our cover” on page 5 for information 


n September 2, 1998, Swissair 

Flight 111 crashed into the cold 

waters of the Atlantic Ocean off the 

coast of Peggy’s Cove, Nova Sco- 
tia, killing everyone on board. Hundreds 
of grieving relatives from many countries 
gathered there to mourn their loved ones. 
A public memorial service was arranged, 
and religious leaders from several faith 
communities invited to take part. The gov- 
ernment officials organizing the service 
instructed Christian clergy not to read 
Scripture passages from the New Testa- 
ment or to pray in the name of Jesus. 
Fearing a public controversy with the or- 
ganizers would only add to the distress of 
the relatives, the participating Christian 
clergy meekly complied. (No similar re- 
strictions were placed on leaders from any 
other faith community.) When this be- 
came public knowledge some days later, 
protests were made. The government in- 
sisted that what had happened did not re- 
flect government policy, yet none of the 
government officials involved was ever 
reprimanded. 

As this incident indicates, many 
people today take great exception to 
some basic Christian beliefs. Most im- 
portant among these is the claim that 
Jesus Christ is not merely the revealer of 
one possible way to God but that Jesus 
himself is the one and only way to God. 

In the writings of people who find this 
Christian claim for Jesus offensive is the 
familiar story of a rajah in India. Troubled 
by the competing truth-claims, he assem- 
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Jesus 
makes claims 
about himself 
that no other 

religious leader 
has ever made 


bled some teachers of different religions 
to witness a demonstration. Gathered 
around an elephant were some men who 
had been born blind. They were instructed 
to feel the elephant with their hands and, 
then, describe the elephant. One felt the 
elephant’s leg and said an elephant is like 
the trunk of a tree. Another felt the ele- 
phant’s tusk and said it reminded him of a 
plow. Another felt the elephant’s side and 
said it is like a wall. The last blind man 
felt the elephant’s tail and reported that an 
elephant is like a rope. 

The meaning of the story is said to be 
that the founders of the various world re- 


by Ron Wallace 


ligions are like those blind men trying to 
describe an elephant. They have all found 
God through the way or path they have 
discovered; but they have made the mis- 
take of thinking that what they learned is 
all there is to know about God, and that 
the way or path by which they came to 
know God is the only way. A further im- 
plication of the story is said to be that the 
way to have the fullest and truest know- 
ledge of God is not to restrict ourselves to 
the teachings of any one religion but to 
combine the insights of them all. 

Most people, for example, believe the 
Christian understanding of God as per- 
sonal and the Hindu belief in an imper- 
sonal Brahman are contradictory. It is 
suggested that, rather than thinking of 
these two different concepts of God as 
contradictory, we should think of them as 
complementary. We can then understand 
there is both a personal and an imperson- 
al aspect to God’s nature that has been 
perceived and experienced differently in 
the various religious communities. This 
way of thinking appeals to many who 
have been profoundly influenced by the 
spirit of relativism that pervades the 
modern world. 

There is, however, a second possible 
interpretation of this old story. We can 
agree that to describe an elephant accord- 
ing to any one of the descriptions offered 
by the blind men is both inaccurate and 
misleading. But think of an elephant as it 
really is, and combine all those impres- 
sions. Think of an elephant as being part- 
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ro further study 

1. Why is the long-held Christian belief that salvation can be found only in Jesus offensive to many 
in our day? 

. What significance does the doctrine of the Incarnation have when the widely held opinion today 
suggests that Jesus has revealed only one way of salvation among many? 

. Christians often say God will judge all people according to the light they have received. Is it pos- 
sible, then, for followers of other religions to be saved by grace through an implicit faith, or must 
they always come to an explicit faith commitment in Jesus as the Son of God? Consider Acts 4:12 
in conjunction with Malachi 1:11. Consider also the numerous instances of so-called holy pagans 
in the Old Testament such as Melchizedek (Genesis 14:18-20), Job and Jethro, Moses’ father-in- 
law, the priest of Midian (Exodus 2:15-4:18). Then consider instances in the Gospels where Jesus 
praised the faith of pagan Gentiles; e.g., Matthew 8:5-13, Matthew 15:21-28 and Luke 17:11-19 
(a Samaritan whose religious beliefs were considered heretical by Jews in Jesus’ day). 

. What role, if any, do other world religions have in God's plan of salvation? Consider Paul's use of 
pagan Greek religious beliefs, even quoting from a pagan religious writing, as part of his 
preparation for presenting the gospel of Jesus Christ to the Greek religious philosophers at the 
Areopagus in Athens (Acts 17:16-34). Note also what Paul wrote about pagan religion in the 


first three chapters of his letter to the Romans, especially 1:18-32 and 2:12-16. 
5. If you are invited to participate in an interfaith service, what issues would influence your s 


decision whether or not to participate? Why? 


Resources 


Two easy-to-read books that uphold the position taken by this article: 
Christianity and World Religions: The Challenge of Pluralism by Norman Anderson (Inter-Varsity, 1984) 
A Wideness in God's Mercy: The Finality of Jesus Christ in a World of Religions by Clark H. Pinnock 


(Zondervan, 1992). 


An easy-to-read presentation of the contrary view that Jesus Christ is only one saviour among many: 
God has Many Names by John Hick (Westminster, 1982). 


ly like a tree trunk, partly like a plow, 
partly like a wall and partly like a rope. 
Even combining all of these descriptions 
does not produce an accurate description 
of an elephant. The second possible in- 
terpretation of the story, then, is as lo- 
gical a deduction as the first: none of the 
religions provides an accurate knowledge 
of God whether we consider them indi- 
vidually or combine them in some New 
Age world religion. 

This is why the claim made by Jesus 
— “I am the way, and the truth, and the 
life. No one comes to the Father except 
through me” (John 14:6) — is so import- 
ant to Christians and why we can never 
give it up. Jesus makes claims about 
himself that no other religious teacher 
has ever made. The founders of the great 
world religions all made claims to have 
discovered a way or path to know God; 
only Jesus made the claim to be the way 
himself. The founders of the great world 
religions all made claims to have discov- 
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ered truth about God and the ultimate na- 
ture of reality; only Jesus made the claim 
to be the ultimate truth that all religions 
seek. All the great world religions make 
claims about the ultimate meaning, 
purpose and value of life; only Jesus 
claimed to be the one who is the source 
of life and is, therefore, the one who 
gives life its meaning, purpose and value. 

The claims made by Jesus are unique. 
They arise from and point to the unique 
relationship between Jesus and God. 
They point the hearer to Jesus’ divinity. 
Jesus is the Way, and the Truth, and the 
Life because Jesus is none other than 
God Incarnate as a human being. Is it 
any wonder, then, that the conclusion to 
these claims follows so emphatically: 
“No one comes to the Father except 
through me”? This means the credibility 
of the Christian faith in Jesus as Saviour 
and Lord is inevitably and inextricably 
linked with who we believe Jesus to be: 
the Incarnate Son of God. 


Who Is Jesus? A Reformed View 


What is true for the Christian faith in 
this regard is not true for any other of the 
world’s religions. The Buddhist religion, 
for example, claims to provide a way of 
salvation. This way was discovered by a 
man of deep spiritual insight who is called 
the Buddha, a title that means the Enlight- 
ened One. Although the Buddha discov- 
ered this way of salvation, Buddhism is in 
no way dependent on him for its truth. In 
principle, Buddhism could have been dis- 
covered by anyone because whatever truth 
there is in Buddhism depends on the ac- 
curacy of the Buddha’s analysis of the hu- 
man condition. It is truth that depends on 
the accuracy of the correspondence be- 
tween the philosophy of the Buddha and 
the way things really are in our world. The 
truth in Buddhism would be true whether 
or not the Buddha had ever lived. What is 
true of Buddhism in this regard is also 
true of all other world religions. 

The Christian belief that salvation can 
be found only in Jesus is very different 
from all other religions. The Christian way 
of salvation is not a philosophy, or a teach- 
ing, or a set of doctrines outlining a way 
or a path a person must follow to know 
God. The Christian way of salvation is a 
person, and that person is Jesus Christ. If 
the Buddha were proven never to have 
lived, whatever is true in Buddhism would 
still be true. If Jesus Christ could be 
proved never to have lived, Christianity 
would be completely discredited. 

This is why the present struggle with- 
in the Church between those who believe 
in a real Incarnation of God in Christ and 
those who would reduce the Incarnation 
to a Christian myth is so important. If 
Jesus were simply another religious 
teacher who made the claim he did (not 
simply to have discovered a way to God 
but to be that way himself), then he 
claimed more than any mere man has the 
right to claim. But if Jesus is not merely 
another man, one great religious teacher 
among many, but is, indeed, unique be- 
cause he is God Incarnate as a man, 
everything changes. Now, we can know 
for a certainty what God is like. We are 
no longer like the blind men groping in 
the darkness. Jesus has done for human- 
ity what we could never have done for 
ourselves: he has shown us in his own 
person what God is like. In doing so, he 
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has also provided the way of salvation 
for us. He is that way himself, the one 
and only way to God. 

In light of the claims of Jesus Christ, 
the issues surrounding the memorial ser- 
vice at Peggy’s Cove are instructive. In 
today’s increasingly pluralistic religious 
society, Christian clergy and laypeople 
will probably be invited more often to 
take part in such interfaith religious ser- 
vices and various other activities. It is 
also likely that those organizing such ser- 
vices will be tempted to suggest (or re- 
quire) Christian participants to downplay 
or to omit aspects of their faith that may 
be objectionable or offensive to other 
participants. How should Christians re- 
spond in these circumstances? 

Opinions will differ. While I would 
point out to the organizers that other reli- 
gions have beliefs and practices as objec- 
tionable and offensive to Christians as 
some Christian beliefs and practices may 
be to them, I would do nothing to attack 
or belittle other religions. I would be pre- 
pared to make compromises with regard 
to non-essential aspects of Christian faith 
and practice; however, I would not make 
any compromise with regard to the per- 
son or claims of Jesus Christ to be the In- 
carnate Son of God who is humankind’s 
one and only Saviour. I would insist that, 
as a Christian, I can only pray Christian 
prayers in the name of Jesus. I would also 
insist on the inclusion of Scripture pas- 
sages from the New Testament. If these 
conditions were not met, I would regret- 
fully decline to take part in the service. 

At Peggy’s Cove, the Christian clergy 
should have refused to take part under the 
conditions given. A separate ecumenical 
Christian memorial service should have 
been organized under the sponsorship of 
the local ministerial association, and be- 
reaved families and people from the local 
communities invited. In this way, the spir- 
itual needs of those grieving would have 
been met and the spiritual integrity of the 
Christian faith maintained. [9 


Ronald Wallace is the minister of St. Andrew's 


Church, Lindsay, Ont., and a former missionary 
with the Korean Christian Church in Japan. 


Next month: 


“Discipleship: Living for Jesus in the world” 
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Jesus, the Man who 
belongs to the world 


David J. Goa 


“The uniqueness of Christ as the historical revealer, as the Word made flesh, and the 
mystery of Calvary [compels the affirmation that] God reveals himself in history, outside 


the Church as well as in it.” 
— Archbishop Nathan Séderblom, Gifford Lectures, 1931 


uring his lifetime, Jesus’ sphere of influence likely extended little beyond the bound- 

aries of Galilee. Today, however, Jesus’ impact is felt in every corner of the world. For 

centuries, Christian missionaries have fanned out across the globe. They have spread 
the Christian message to millions of people, established educational and literacy programs, 
healed the sick, and comforted the suffering. They have also been blamed for their participa- 
tion in the colonial impulse that has, at times, brutalized the way of life of other cultures. But 
it is not solely, and perhaps not even primarily, as the inspiration for Christian missionaries 
that Jesus has become the Man who belongs to the world. It is through his ability to fascinate 
the human mind and to inspire the human spirit that Jesus has transformed the spiritual land- 
scape of our world. So we must return to the seeming paradox with which we began these re- 
flections: the life and teachings of a Galilean peasant born 2,000 years ago continue to inform 
and animate the spiritual impulses 
at work in the world today. Ea 


David J. Goa is curator of folklife, 
Provincial Museum of Alberta, 
and teaches at Saint Stephen’s 
College, University of Alberta. 

He is the curator of Anno Domini: 
Jesus Through the Centuries, a 
major international exhibition 
opening October 7, 2000, at the 
Provincial Museum of Alberta. The 
virtual edition of Anno Domini 
can be found at: www.chin.gc.ca/ 
annodomini. 


Virgin and Child (circa 1600). 
Ghulam of the Court of Jahangir.Ink |# 
and Wash on Paper. British Museum. 
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miniature of the Virgin and Child is an 

elegant expression of the universal in- | & 
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am convinced,” James Smart writes in The Strange Silence 
of the Bible in the Church, “that the mounting ignorance of 
the contents of the Bible among members of the church ... 
constitutes the crisis beneath all the other crises that en- 
danger the church’s future.” Belief in Jesus Christ will always 
depend on the Bible’s witness to him. When memory of the 
biblical testimony withers away, belief in Christ will also 
wither away. 

Is there a “mounting ignorance of the contents of the 
Bible’? Surely no self-respecting church members would find 
themselves on the same level as Charlie Brown’s sister, Sally 
— but it’s hard to say. 


PAS (7 ave To 00 I'VE BEEN LOOKING ALL 


A PAPER FOR THROUGH THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
SCHOOL ON KEN AND I'VE FOUND ABEL, BUT 
AND ABEL I CAN'T FIND KEN.. 


DO YOU THINK MAYBE I'M 
USING THE WRONG TRANSLATION ? 


“Take away the Scriptures,’ Smart continues, “and the 
church, with all its members, begins to go blind, so that it be- 
comes incapable of being redemptive salt in the contemporary 


Charlie Brown and friends 


j "i "i world.” Perhaps this is the point at which the churches have 
offer P ractical InS19 hts not done their job, the point at which they must begin again to 
on this crucial question do their job. 


Some practical advice is needed to answer the simple but 
crucial question, “How do I read the Bible?” We should read 
it much the same way that we are commanded to love God — 
with all our heart, and with all our mind, and with all our 
strength (Mark 12:33). 


With all our strength 

Strength, physical effort, is the basis on which mind and 
spirit are built. Strength is required to overcome our inertia, to 
get us off our duffs, and to provide backbone for the rigorous 
discipline we need to master the deep and universal spiritual 
laziness the Bible constantly warns us about. Without using 
strength, without trying, there is no way — absolutely no way 
— we can even begin to help ourselves. 


by Robert Short 
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T AM WORRIED! WE'RE HAVING A 

TEST IN SCHOOL Heya ANP 
THERE'S NO WAY I CAN PASS 
IT... ABSOLUTELY NO WAY! 


— 


HAVE YOU TRIED STUDYING 7 
ff y 


WE'RE HAVING A TEST IN SCHOOL 
TOMORROW, ANP THERES NO WAY I 
CAN PASS IT... ABSOLUTELY NO IWAY ! 


After we get going, strength of will is also required to per- 
severe. There is much in the Bible that is ambiguous and diffi- 
cult to understand. But, at times, the Bible is supposed to be 
ambiguous. Its message is often hidden in its“depths — hid- 
den to make sure we are searching deeply and earnestly 
enough before we find it. Only in this way can we really un- 
derstand and appreciate what we find. 

“The Word of God has in it always elements that are con- 
genial and elements that are uncongenial,’ Smart says, “since 
it is at one and the same time God’s words of both judgment 
and grace.... To eliminate the uncongenial may be to escape 
the judgment that makes us ready to receive the grace.” 


“ ARE NOT 
FIVE SPARROWS 


“FEAR NOT; YOU ARE OF MORE 
VALUE THAN MANY SPARROWS ” 


WOODSTOCK GETS KIND OF 

DISTURBED BY SOME OF 

THESE SCRIPTURES... 
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With all our mind 

Our first task is to know as much of the Bible as we can as 
well as we can. Because the Bible is its own best interpreter, it 
is important to know more than only isolated passages here 
and there. Those who know only a few passages taken out of 
context not only fool themselves but also bluff others into 
thinking the Bible says something it really does not say or 
does not intend to say. 

Satan himself used Scripture in the desert when he tempt- 
ed Jesus. But Jesus overcame Satan in that showdown by 
quoting Scripture back to Satan, showing he knew Scripture 
better than Satan did. Our best defence against those who 
would use a distorted or unbalanced biblical message is to 
know the Bible better than they do. 


FOR YOUR EDIFICATION, 

I AM READING FROM 

THE BOOK OF PROVERBS, 
SIXTH CHAPTER, 


“ HOW LONG, YOU LOAFER, WILL YOU 
LIE THERE 7 HOW LONG UNTIL YOU 
RISE FROM YOUR SLEEP 7” 


NINTH VERSE... 


1 FORGOT THAT HE USED To 
TEACH SUNDAY SCHOOL AT THE 
TA, DAISY HILL PUPPY FARM.. 


CHAPTER TWELVE.. 
VERSE TEN.."A 600D 
MAN CARES IF HIS 
BEAST 1S HUNGRY” 


SSS 
— 


Seen 


Reading the Bible with all our mind means there is no 
reason to deny everything else we know when we begin read- 
ing. Nor should we close our minds to the results of the 
tremendous labours of biblical scholarship and to new trans- 
lations and commentaries. However, we should be careful to 
avoid a mere spectator’s viewpoint — that is, the attitude of 
cold, intellectual detachment that dissects the contents of 
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ancient documents, turning up a lot of factual material but 
stifling any heart-to-heart meeting with the authors. Theol- 
ogy is not about quantity, but quality. It is about the meaning 
of life and death. 


THE BIBLE CONTAINS 
3,566,480 LETTERS AND 
773,893 WORDS! 


EN 


f// 


YOU'RE JUST NOT INTERESTED 
IN THEOLOGY; ARE YOU 7? 


No one who searches earnestly in the Scriptures for a word 
that speaks to his or her situation will fail to receive a reward, 
says Smart. We must beware of letting the scholarly details 
get in the way of what the biblical writers say to our deepest 
questions and needs. 


With all our heart 

Cartoonist Charles Schulz who, for more than 10 years, 
taught an adult Bible class — not at the Daisy Hill Puppy 
Farm but at a church near his home in California — has a 
simple formula for this aspect of Bible reading. He says, “Let 
the Bible speak to you.” He makes no pretense of being a bib- 
lical scholar, but his prescriptions for Bible-reading bear an 
amazing resemblance to the one carefully hammered out by 
scholars. “In the last resort,’ he concludes, “all that is needed 
is listening, that careful listening in which one’s whole being 
is laid open to what is to be heard.” 
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Soren Kierkegaard, the 19th-century Danish theologian, 
says we should read the New Testament as lovers reading a 
letter from our beloved. The entire New Testament is an in- 
tensely personal document. It is not the effort of a group of 
people out to prove something to us with cold, rational argu- 
mentation. It is, rather, the testimony or testament of a group 
of witnesses who tell us about a love that overtook them and 
overwhelmed them, a love and peace that surpassed their total 
understanding, a love and peace they would, in turn, pass on 
to us. The New Testament should be opened as if it were a 
letter addressed to each of us individually and with the word 
“PERSONAL” written in bold letters across the front. 


THE LETTERS 
APOSTLE PAUL.. 


“Ignorance of the Bible means ignorance of Christ,” 
St. Jerome said, But it is our heart that finally tells us when 
we are on the right track in understanding Christ as we read 
about him in the Bible. “Come to me, all you that are weary 
and are carrying heavy burdens,” said Jesus. “Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn from me.... My yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light” (Matthew 11:28-30). When this begins to 
happen to us as we read, when our “yokes” become as light as 
laughter itself, when “a great load is taken off our minds,” 
then we know that we are beginning to read the Bible proper- 
ly and with real understanding and insight, and that God has 
spoken to us through its pages. 
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Letting the Bible speak directly to our hearts should al- 
ways be a heart-to-heart speaking, and the Bible’s own heart 
is found in the New Testament. Jesus Christ is God’s heart-to- 
heart or person-to-person talk with the world. From the 
Christian perspective, there is no way of even properly under- 
standing the Old Testament without first understanding Jesus 
as its key. This is why even the seemingly unimportant “‘be- 
gats,’ or genealogies, of Jesus’ birth were important to the 
New Testament writers. These are like a symphonic cres- 
cendo that briefly gathers up all that has gone before and an- 
nounces the symphony’s main theme: the culmination and 
fulfilment of everything promised and hoped for. 

Christ is the very heart and key to all of life, as well as to 
the Bible. The word of God is not the Bible itself, with its 
773,893 words. According to the Bible itself, “the word of 
God” is Jesus himself. 

The revelation of God, says Smart, “is not to be equated 
with a book, but it comes to us only through the medium of 
that book.” And when the Bible is no longer read and under- 
stood by Christians, “they have been cut off decisively from 
the roots of their Christian existence.” 

Christians who are still reading their Bibles (and, there- 
fore, are still being nourished in their Christian existence) will 
have unique insight not only into the why of the world’s sad 
shape but also into the remedy for its sadness, 1 


Robert Short is pastor of First Presbyterian Church in Monticello, 
Arkansas, and the author of The Gospel According to Peanuts and 
Short Meditations on the Bible and Peanuts. He is also head of Robert 
Short’s Visual Programs In Christianity Without Doom or Gloom, 
Short Is a longtime friend of Charles Schulz. James Smart, quoted 
extensively by Short in this article, was a minister of The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada, serving Rosedale Presbyterian Church in 
Toronto during two periods in his ministry. This article first appeared 
in the October 1999 issue of Presbyterians Today, and is reprinted 
with permission. 
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A new edition of 
Robert L. Short’s 1965 best-seller, 
The Gospel According to Peanuts, 

is being published by Westminister/ 
John Knox Press. 


Thank you, Charles Schulz 


Last fall, | contacted Robert Short about using his article 
“How do | read the Bible?” He said he would like to ask his 
friend Sparky to do a cartoon for our cover, but Sparky’s ill- 
ness made that impossible. 

Charles Schulz’s friends called him Sparky. This nickname, 
given to him by his classmates, came from a horse called 
Spark Plug in a comic strip. Childhood was not particularly 
happy for him. He did poorly in school and failed Grade 8. 
Sports offered little improvement, Extremely shy, Schulz 
turned to cartoons, In high school, the yearbook staff reject- 
ed his offerings. After graduation, his submissions to Disney 
Studios were also rejected. 

It struck Schulz that, in a strange way, his own life was 
comical. Thus, Charlie Brown was born — a boy whose base- 
ball team always lost and upon whom others poured their 
scorn. Because the Peanuts cartoon was based on his life, 
Schulz decreed that no one else would draw it. 

When | spoke to Short early in the fall, few realized the 
seriousness of Charles Schulz’s illness. Soon after that call, 
Schulz announced that, after 50 years, he would retire as the 
creator of the Peanuts comic strip. He died on February 12, 
the weekend his final cartoon appeared in more than 2,600 
newspapers in 77 countries. 

Before his death, he waived the usual fees for the use of 
his cartoons in this article. We thank him for that but, even 
more, for 50 years of Peanuts comic strips that helped us 
laugh at ourselves and made us all a little more human. 
—John Congram 
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remember it clearly. The year was 
1972. The place was Victoria. 
Training was complete and, now, 
the time had come. It was my turn 
to do some “‘cold-call” evangelism. As a 
relatively new Christian, I was scared to 
death. I had done my best to get out of it, 
but there was no escape! Information in 
hand, I gritted my teeth as my partner 
and I headed toward our designated area. 
Fear flooded my heart as I raised my 
hand to knock on that first door. 

One woman accepted Christ that af- 
ternoon despite me. Others simply re- 
sponded with “Not interested.” While 
walking downtown later that afternoon, 
we met a couple of the “not interested” 
folk. Upon seeing us, they deliberately 
crossed the street, presumably to avoid 
further contact with us. This kind of 
evangelism left all of us uncomfortable. 

As I recall this experience, I realize I 
was functioning outside my comfort 
zone, using an evangelism program that 
in no way maximized the spiritual gifts 
God had given me. I thought every 
Christian was supposed to be an evan- 
gelist, so my discomfort with sharing in a 
cold-call situation seemed to indicate my 
lack of passion or, maybe, even my lack 
of spiritual maturity. 

Natural Church Development (NCD) 
disagrees with the idea that every Chris- 
tian is an evangelist in this sense. NCD 
research “confirmed C. Peter Wagner’s 
thesis that the gift of evangelism applies 
to no more than 10 per cent of all Chris- 
tians.” This is a critical discovery for, 
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without this understanding, 90 per cent of 
Christians endure some degree of guilt re- 
garding “personal evangelism” when itis 
understood in this narrow sense. When 
gifts are not honoured, even sincere evan- 
gelism can feel like an activity powered 
by guilt rather than by the Holy Spirit. 

So how do we recognize the gift of 
evangelism? I have observed Chris- 
tians with this gift in action. Tend- 
ing to be charismatic and appealing, 
they seem to engage others naturally 
in spiritual dialogue, drawing them 
to Christ. Identifying this 10 per 
cent with the gift of evangelism is 
critical to the health of a church. 
The congregation needs to know 
who these people are. As with all 
Christians, people with the gift of evan- 
gelism need to be released to do what the 
Holy Spirit gave them gifts to do — 
evangelize. 

All Christians, however, are called to 
nurture faith by building trust with non- 
Christians. Understood in a broader 
framework, evangelism calls Christians 
to use their gifts and their personal 
contacts to serve “non-Christians” — 
making sure they hear the gospel and 
encouraging them to be in contact with 
the local church. Understanding this, 
the healthy local church focuses its 
evangelism to address the felt needs of 
people outside the church. 

Amid the busyness of life, some may 
think: “Oh, no! Now I need to get to 
know a bunch of new people so I can 
serve them and nurture them in their 


ss, with non-Christians 


by G. John Baergen 


spiritual journey. I don’t have time!” 
Don’t panic. NCD research revealed that 
Christians in both growing and declining 
churches have an average of 8.5 non- 
Christian contacts. It is simply a matter 
of maximizing existing relationships, 
learning to serve the needs of those al- 
ready in our web of relationships. 


Christians must learn 
to use already existing 
relationships as 


contacts for evangelism 


Our first real snowfall of the year pro- 
vided the perfect opportunity for service. 
Because of our church-affiliated occupa- 
tions, our neighbours have kept their dis- 
tance. Add to that the fact that our son is 
interning as a children’s pastor: we have 
a barrier! It has been difficult to move 
past their initial perception of us as high- 
ly religious people! The snowfall was the 
perfect avenue to evangelize by meeting 
needs and building trust. 

I fired up the tractor and headed over 
to clear their lengthy driveway. In our 
area, this act of service builds bridges 
with the most hardened atheist! Our 
neighbour caught me a few days later 
and wondered how he could repay me. 
His genuine, warm appreciation prompt- 
ed me to say, “Perhaps we could have 
dinner together.” 
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His response? “You’re on!” 

As I reflect on these two “evangel- 
ism” experiences, the contrast is clear. 
My cold-call encounter left everyone 
cold and uncomfortable, but the act of 
service in clearing the driveway left an 
atmosphere of warmth and genuine inter- 
est in further contact. One filled me with 
fear while the other filled me with joy. I 
even caught myself grinning as I plowed 
his driveway! 

Every Christian needs to be a dynamic 


part of evangelism that addresses real 
needs. Who are the non-Christians in our 
lives? Look for ways to serve them at 
their points of need. Some needs are 
more obvious than others but, with God’s 
eyes, we will see them. Serving others is 
need-oriented evangelism at its finest. [9 


John Baergen is executive director and chief 
executive officer of the International Centre 
for Leadership Development and Evangelism 
in Winfield, B.C.; 1-800-804-0777. 


For discussion and reflection 


by Jim Czegledi 


arate but related. Christians are not 

called to convert. This is the activity 
of the Holy Spirit. The Great Commis- 
sion calls Christians to evangelize by 
sharing God’s good news (what Baer- 
gen calls “evangelism understood in a 
broader framework’’). 

There is more than one way to evan- 
gelize. Relational evangelism is the 
method endorsed by The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. It is evangelism one- 
on-one or face-to-face, and it was the 
method Jesus and his disciples used. 
Jesus’ primary concern was not with 
programs that would reach the multi- 
tudes, but rather with people who, one 
by one, would become a multitude. 
People are the subject of relational 
evangelism; God is the object. 

Evangelism happens when people 
share their faith and invite others to 
church. When we do this, we witness to 
the activity of God in our lives. Faith 
sharing is a three-way conversation 
among the faith sharer, the faith enquir- 
er and God. The most important faith 
sharing conversation is between the in- 
dividual and God. All Christians have 
neighbours, friends, relatives and busi- 
ness associates with whom they can 
share their faith and whom they can in- 
vite to church. Studies show that 70 to 
92 per cent of people attend church for 
the first time as a result of a personal in- 
vitation. Inviting people to church can 
be a means of evangelism and an oppor- 
tunity to share our faith. 


(- onversion and evangelism are sep- 
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In the purest sense, all congregations 
evangelize. They help to achieve God’s 
purposes through their fellowship and 
their ministries of caring and service. 
Christians are called to witness with 
their lives, not only their lips. Deeds 
speak as loudly as words. 

How is the term evangelism defined? 
How can we measure the results of our 
evangelism activity? A Reformed theo- 
logical understanding of evangelism 
sees it as situating the gospel in contexts 
where it has the opportunity to change 
lives. The power of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ does the work of conversion, not 
preachers, witnesses or congregations. 
Conversion is a gift of God. But the 
greatest gift we need in order to share 
our faith is the ability to listen and the 
capacity to be a friend. 


¢ Here are some common excuses for 
not sharing our faith: I don’t have 
time. I am shy. I tried it before and it 
didn’t work. I can be a Christian and 
not go to church. Some TV preach- 
ers have given evangelism a bad 
name. What are your fears about 
sharing your faith? Do you feel bib- 
lically and theologically inadequate? 
Do you worry you will appear 
pushy? 


The Bible describes two forms of 
conversion, one nurtured over time 
in the context of a Christian com- 
munity (II Timothy 1:5-7) and one 
that is dramatic, where faith comes 
as a result of an unexpected and sud- 


All Christians 
are called to 
nurture faith 
by building trust 
with 
non-Christians 


den meeting with the risen Christ. 
An example of this is the conversion 
of Paul (Acts 9:1-9). Read these ac- 
counts and relate your own experi- 
ence of coming to faith. 


Sharing your faith involves telling 
God’s story, the biblical account of 
how God has acted in history and in 
the life of Jesus Christ. It involves 
telling your personal story — the ups 
and downs of your faith journey and 
what following Jesus and being part 
of his Church means to you. Take 
turns in the group to share your faith, 
to tell your story and the story of 
God’s love in Christ. 


Can you give an example of “service 
evangelism” in which you or mem- 
bers of your congregation have par- 
ticipated? What personal opportun- 
ities do you see to engage in this 
style of evangelism? 


Helpful books on faith sharing: 
Good News People by Harold Percy 


(Anglican Book Centre) 


Service Evangelism by Richard Arm- 


strong (Westminster/John Knox). 


Visit the evangelism Web page at 
www.presbyterian.ca/evangelism. [4 


Jim Czegledi is associate secretary of evan- 
gelism, church growth and worship of the 
Life and Mission Agency of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 
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Through the century 
with the 


Presbyterian Record: 
5070 cee 1920 to 1929 


He originated Presbyterian work among Jews in The United Church of Canada is born 


Toronto. Scott Mission was named in his honour. é : 
@ Cape Breton celebrates 100 years of Presby- but a third of the Presbyterian Church 


terianism @ General Sir Arthur Currie is installed refuses to enter Union 
as principal of McGill University on the same day 
he gave a speech on prayer to the YMCA. @ The 


ninth General Assembly of the Presbyterian : 
Church in Korea meets with 160 Korean dele- 1 922 we pent oe 
gates and 40 western missionaries. ® Reports are the $1,800 minimum salary 


carried of Japanese atrocities against Koreans. 1 eee py ine Pievous Dy 
sembly. The church experienced difficulty in 


bringing all aid-receiving congregations up 
to that level. A caucus of elders attending 


1 92 1 Rev. J. P. Falconer of Rodney, Ontario, re- passes a motion of support and commit- 
ports a Bible class of 132. @ By a vote of ment to work for its implementation. 
414 to 107, the General Assembly moves to consummate 


organic union as expeditiously as possible. A “largely 
signed dissent” was presented by those opposed. 


1927: A building to house the Za 1 92 3 The church cele- 
Missionary Deaconess and = brates the jubilee 
Training Home is purchased [ cue 

at 156 St. George Street, . of the Formosan Mission. @ Assem- 
in Toronto. bly votes in favour of Union 426 to 
« 129 and will seek legislation to en- 
sure all Presbyterian churches with 


. their properties go into the Union. 


1 92? 4 With a fight over church Union 
now in the civil courts, the 


editor reports this Assembly “failed to bring its 
some-time helpfulness. Old comrades met and 
greeted and went their ways, one or other or 
both mourning the ‘lost chord’ of spiritual unity, 
of brotherhood, of confidence and trust.” 


Photo courtesy of Presbyterian Church Archives 
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1 92 5 On June 9, the General Assembly 
meets in College Street Presbyter- 


ian Church, Toronto, and elects George Pidgeon as 
its Moderator. At midnight, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada is merged into the United 
Church of Canada by an act of Parliament. Seventy- 
five commissioners dissent and ask Rev. D. G. 
McQueen of Edmonton to take the chair and re- 
constitute the Assembly. It moves to continue its 
sessions in Knox Church. The next day, they gather 
in St. Andrew's Church and elect Ephraim Scott as 
Moderator. Typical of the messages that flowed in 
following the Assembly was the following from 
W. G. Brown of Saskatoon: “St. Andrew’s Church, 
Saskatoon, is on the street, having neither church 
nor manse; but we cordially invite you, as Modera- 
tor, to worship with us in a dance hall where we 
worship God in Spirit and in Truth.” 


1928: Volunteers from St. John’s, Grimsby, 1 92 6 Rev. Stuart Parker of St. Andrew’s 

Ontario, take rocks from the quarries for Church, Toronto, is appointed con- 

their new church. They paid $25 for the rock. vener of a Committee on Publicity to correct, in 

other lands, the wrong impressions of the “Union” 

situation in Canada. ® After 35 years as editor of 

the Record, Ephraim Scott retires. @ Rev. W. M. 

1 92 7 A new settlement house called Tyndale Rochester, former secretary of the Lord’s Day 
House opens its doors in Montreal in June. ® Alliance, is appointed to succeed him. 


Rev. William Bryden is appointed to the chairs of church his- 
tory and philosophy of religion at Knox College, Toronto. 


1 928 John Buchanan, who had 
served for 40 years in India, 


is elected Moderator. @ Following Union, 
the pages of the Record are filled with 
accounts of Presbyterians rebuilding. 


Ephraim Scott. 


Photo courtesy of 
Presbyterian Chu: 
Archives 


1 92 9 Statistics: ministers, 705; elders, 6,048; preaching 
stations, 1,325; members, 179,530. 
St. Lukes Church, Saltsprings, N.S. 
Dec.,1924. Won by Presbyterians on Vote. 
July, 1925. Taken Possession of by Unionists. 
Dec.,1925. Given to Unionists by Circuit Court, Pictou, N.S. 
Mar.,1927. Restored to Presbyterians by Full Bench Supreme 
Court of Nova Scotia, Halifax. 
Feb.,1929. Presbyterian Possession Confirmed by Supreme 
Court of Canada, Ottawa. 
Apr.,1929. Notice of Appeal to Privy Council Given by 
Representatives of the United Church of Canada. 
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LET’S RECHARGE AND NETWORK 
Come and join the 
Summer Institute of Church Music 
July 2-7, 2000, at Whitby, Ontario 
Daily organ and choral sessions featuring 
William and Patricia Wright 
and Fred Graham 


as well as anthem reading sessions 
and a quality music display by 
Hysen Music Ltd. 

For more information and registration 
forms, contact: Dr. Kenneth Inkster 
Box 688, Alliston, ON L9P 1V8 or 
inksterk@bconnex.net 


CHURCH MUSICIANS... 


PRESBYTERIAN 
MEN’S CONFERENCE 


Camp Geddie, Pictou Co., N.S. 
May 5 & 6, 2000 


Guest speaker: Dr. Peter Fitch 
Topic: “Becoming the Vision” 
Music: St. James, Truro, “Praise Band” 
Cost: $35 
Men, set aside the first Friday and 
Saturday in May for the Presbyterian 
Men’s Conference. We have an exciting 
and challenging time planned for you. 
Registration forms will be at your church. 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your 


Special Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, 
reunions or just as a gift to visitors of 
your church. Choose from our wide 
selection of plates, mugs, etc., and let 
our artist capture the beauty of your 
church on fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund raiser for your 
school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 


Celebrating tOur Heritage 


Frontier College: 
fighting illiteracy for a century 


by Larry Ellis 


of service in 1999 and is the oldest 

adult education institution in Canada. 
The college was founded by a Presbyter- 
ian minister, Rev. Alfred Fitzpatrick, in 
1899 as the Canadian Reading Camp 
Movement. It brought education to thou- 
sands of labourers in remote mining, log- 
ging and railway camps in Canada. 

When thousands of immigrants came 
to Canada prior to the First World War 
and, then, soldiers returned to Canada 
after the war, Fitzpatrick faced a new 
challenge. So university educated instruc- 
tors established reading tents and used 
newspapers and magazines as instruc- 
tional resources. 

“Education,” Fitzpatrick said, “must 
be obtainable on the farm, in the bush, on 
the railway and in the mine. We must educate the whole family wherever their 
work is, wherever they earn their living: teaching them how to earn and, at the 
same time, how to grow physically, intellectually and spiritually ... this is real 
education. This is the place of a true university.” Instructors or labour-teachers 
were trained and sent out to work alongside labourers by day and to teach reading 
and writing in the evening after the day’s work. 

Alfred Fitzpatrick was raised on a farm in the small community of Millsville 
in Pictou County, Nova Scotia. He attended Pictou Academy and, in 1884, went 
to Queen’s University. He received his arts degree in 1889 from Queen’s and 
graduated from Knox College, Toronto, in 1892 as a Presbyterian minister. He 
served pastorates in New Brunswick and Saskatchewan before becoming a mis- 
sionary at Nairn Centre near Georgian Bay in 1899. 

Fitzpatrick retired from Frontier College in 1933. He was awarded the Order 
of the British Empire in 1936 in recognition of his work with adult learners. He 
died later that year and is buried in Mount Pleasant Cemetery, Toronto, near the 
present Frontier College office. 

There have been many changes in education since Fitzpatrick’s original dream; 
however, the challenge to take education and literacy to those who need it is still 
there. Frontier College continues to provide adult literacy programs across Canada. 

Famous volunteers with Frontier College include a young Norman Bethune in 
1911 and Benjamin Spock (who worked on a rail gang near Kenora, Ontario) in 
1926. Canadian politicians include David Peterson and David Kilgour. Stanley 
McKay, the first aboriginal Moderator of the United Church, served with Frontier 
College as did Zander Dunn, a retired Presbyterian minister. [9 


Fess College celebrated 100 years 


Rev. Alfred Fitzpatrick 


Larry Ellis is a member of Knox Church, Manotick, Ont. 
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DEVELOPMENTS 


a newstetter of Presbyterian World Service & Development 


7F | 


Kakuma, Kenya. Flying over the 
Murua Ngithigerr hills in Kenya one 


feels they are in a different world—the 


dry, barren hills and valleys of the 
desert form moon-like craters. 
Suddenly, blending into the 
landscape, thousands of mud huts 


appear. This is Kakuma, a community 


composed of over 87,000 refugees. 


North of the Rift valley, with Uganda 
to the west, Sudan to the North, and 
Ethiopia to the east, Kakuma is 
located in one of the remotest parts 
of Kenya. Its location in a relatively 
stable country has made it a 
destination for asylum seekers from 
strife torn countries of the Horn of 
Africa and the Great Lakes region. 
Since 1990 Kakuma has provided 
refuge for people from Sudan, 
Somalia, Ethiopia, Uganda, and the 
Congo. Some have come and gone. 
Most have stayed. 


To —Leal a 


In January 2000 PWS&D committee 
member Susan Woods and Africa 
Program Co-ordinator Jean-Frédéric 
Beauchesne spent three days in 
Kakuma. Hosted by the Lutheran 
World Federation—Action by 
Chrurches Together member and the 
lead agency in Kakuma—lean- 
Frédéric and Susan observed what 
life is like for a refugee. They saw the 
challenges of providing shelter, food, 
water, health care, work, and 
education in a remote, isolated place. 
They saw the pressing needs of the 
refugees, but also experienced their 
resilience, strength and hope. They 
became more and more convinced of 
the need for PWS&D to stand with 
uprooted people. 


At first glance, life in Kakuma takes 
on a semblance of normality. People 
are busy building mud huts, growing 


(Continued on page 2) 


Spring 2000 


“The day was clear, 
Clear for clearance 

The plane came 

And the rockets went 
Soon there was a blast 
A blast 

And our country 

was no more 

No more” 


From Distant Echoes 
by Malimu Wadadi, 
Kakuma refugee 


The United Nations Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR) provides 
ration cards which entitle each 
Kakuma refugee to the following: 


Food: 2200 kilo. cal/person/day 
Water: 16 litres/person/day 
Firewood: 10 kgs/family/month 


Sponsoring a refugee 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
(PCC) is a Sponsorship Agreement 
Holder (SAH) with the Government of 
Canada. Anyone wanting to sponsor a 
refugee needs to have a letter from a 
SAH. Presbyterian congregations can 
get that letter from the PCC. 


A congregation may obtain a letter of 
support by sending PWS&D the 
following information indicating that 
they are prepared to sponsor a 
refugee: 


1 


Information about the refugee & 
dependent family members 


Financial statement of the church 
including assets & liabilities 


Annual budget for the family, 
including “in kind” donations like 
clothing, furniture, rent etc. A 
congregation needs to have 
$5,000 reserved in addition to 
the budget. 


Session minutes, signed by the 
session Clerk showing an 
approved motion—voted on by the 
congregation—to enter into a 
sponsorship agreement. 


To obtain a form and for more 
information on sponsoring refugees 
contact Jean-Frédéric Beauchesne, 
PWS&D Program Co-ordinator, Africa 
& Refugees 


(Continued from page 1) 

vegetables or raising chicken. They 
barter at market days and attend 
various celebrations. They are a proud, 
hopeful people—attending churches and 
mosques, going to school, competing in 
volleyball and football tournaments— 
trying to create a normal life in the 
camp. Some get married and raise a 
family. But that doesn’t change the 
reality of the refugee camp. 


The refugees never seem to forget, that, 
at the end of the day, they are uprooted 
and in limbo. Restricted to the confines 
of the camp grounds, they are 
dependent on the ration cards and 
limited in the type of work they can do. 
Many are still trying to cope with the 
trauma they faced in their homeland. 


The question always remains: What 
next? What does the future hold? 
Integration into Kenyan society is not an 
option. Only a handful are selected for 
resettlement each year. Some want to 
return home, but have no idea how to 
proceed. So they wait in a constant 
state of transit, ready to leave when 
that long awaited message comes, that 
itis safe to go home. 


PWS&D supports refugees by 
supporting the programs of Action by 


left: the wood lot that supplies fuel 
for cooking in Kakuma middle: 
over 8000 un-accompanied minors 
live in Kakuma right: bags of flour 
being delivered to food stores 


Churches Together and the Canadian 
Foodgrains Bank, and through 
membership in the Canadian Council for 
Refugees and the Inter-Church 
Committee on Refugees. PWS&D also 
administers the Sponsorship Agreement 
that The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
holds with the Government in Canada. 
In October 2000 PWS&D will host a 
refugee consultation, bringing 
interested people together to discuss 
how The Presbyterian Church can better 
support refugees in the future. 


PWSDevelopments 
is an educational resource 
produced twice a year by 
Presbyterian World Service & 
Development with financial support 
from the Canadian International 
Development Agency. For more 
information, to order more copies, or be 
placed on a standing order, contact 
PWS&D at: 
50 Wynford Dr 
Toronto, ON M3C U7 
tel: (416) 441-1111 or 
1-800-619-7301 
fax: (416) 441-2825 
e-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca 
web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


AIDS 


The AIDS epidemic is straining 
resources in already 
impoverished countries and 
creating new obstacles to 
development. PWS&D supports 
partners in Africa, India and 
Central America working on 
education/prevention programs, 
caring for people dying of AIDS 
and supporting children and 
families affected by AIDS. 


Caring for the Children 


— by Karen Plater, PWS&D Resource & 
Communications Coordinator. Karen visited 
the children’s centres in November 1999 


It could be a classroom anywhere in 
the world. Over fifty children are 
brightly singing “the wheels on the 
bus go round and round...”. Their 
faces beam. They are eager to learn, 
eager to please. 
But this isn’t anywhere. It’s in one of 
the poorest neighbourhoods in 
Blantyre, Malawi—one of the poorest 
' arm 


Photo: Karen Plater PWS&D 


In November 1999 the President of 
Kenya Daniel arap Moi declared AIDS 
a national disaster. About 15% of 
adult Kenyans are infected with HIV 
and this percentage is increasing by 
one percentage point a year. By the 
year 2005 it is projected that over 

2 1/2 million Kenyans will have died 
from AIDS. 


While churches in Kenya have a 
great deal of influence in Kenyan 
society, they have often found HIV/ 


AIDS to be a very difficult issue to 
address. The Presbyterian Church of 
East Africa (PCEA) has been a 
notable exception among churches 
in its efforts to respond to the HIV/ 
AIDS pandemic. In 1995 the PCEA 
adopted a Health Board Policy 
outlining the need for accurate, 
complete and on-going HIV/AIDS 
information for all people. The 
PCEA’s national symposium on AIDS 
in 1996 identified further education 


countries in the worid. Many of these 
children have lost one or both parent 
to AIDS. But, in spite of the bleak 
prospects, these children are 
thriving under the care of their 
community. 


Malawians have a tradition of caring 
for their orphans. If a child looses 
their parents they move in with an 
extended family member-an aunt or 
uncle, grandparent, or even older 
sibling. Due to the AIDS epidemic, 
the number of orphans has 
increased phenomenally. Caregivers 
have found themselves 
1 looking after more children 
than they can manage. The 
pre-primary children are 
hardest hit. Too young to go 
to school, they are often left 
alone during the day when 
their caregivers must go to 
A work. Many are lucky if they 
have one meal a day. 


| Blantyre Synod of the Church 
of Central Africa Presbyterian 
began to organize the 
(4 community-based orphan 
care centres in the urban 


HIV/AIDS Trainers at a training session in 
February 2000 


as the paramount requirement to 
contain the epidemic. In 1999 the 
PCEA passed a resolution 
encouraging employers to employ 
HIV infected individuals-and people 
living with AIDS—both within and 
outside the church. 


Since 1998 the PCEA’s cutting edge 
HIV/AIDS Control program has been 
teaching how to prevent the 


(Continued on page 4) 


slums of Blantyre. These centres 
provide a safe learning environment 
for pre-primary children during the 
day. At the centre they learn songs, 
colours, the alphabet, and other 


® AIDS has left 13 million children 
orphaned 


When a parent becomes 
debilitated by AIDS the children 
are more likely to miss 
immunizations against childhood 
disease, eat fewer and less 
nutritious meals, and be taken 
out of school to assume 
household responsibilities 


Statistics from UNICEF's State of the World's Children 


skills to help prepare them for 
school. They are fed two snacks and 
one hot meal a day. The food is 
fortified with micro-nutrients, which 
has made a tremendous difference 
in the children’s health. 


The centres are open to both 
orphans and non-orphans. The 
integration of children helps cut 
down on the stigma of being an 
orphan. Parents who can afford to, 
(Continued on page 4) 


Photo by: Jean-Frédéric Beauchesne, PWS&D 


A meal prepared for fifty children in one 
pot, over one small fire. 


(Continued from page 3) 


pay a small fee, to offset the costs. 


When | visited one centre, the children 


were practicing their Christmas pageant. 


Mary and Joseph hold hands and knock 
on an invisible door of an invisible inn. A 
tiny innkeeper appears and shakes her 
head. No room at the inn. Mary and 
Joseph move on. They find shelter in a 
simple stable where they are visited by 
kings and shepherds. The language is in 
Chichewa, but the drama is easy to 
understand. As the children act out this 
familiar story, the true meaning of 
Christmas comes alive in this tiny 
classroom. 


Toward Reconciliation in Kosovo 


“We heard there were lots of accidents 
and we wanted to help,” 22 year old 
Melita Saraqini says as she explains 
why she joined the Action by Churches 
Together Mine Action Team working to 
de-mine regions in Kosovo. 


Violence and distrust continue between 
ethnic groups in the post-war period in 
Kosovo. Nevertheless, Action by 
Churches Together (ACT) partners have 
found that when people focus on 
rebuilding, cooperation and 
reconciliation can replace feelings of 
hate. 


ACT partners in Kosovo have been 
focussing on cleaning wells, rebuilding 
homes and schools, de-mining fields 
and buildings, and helping farmers 
replant agricultural land. 


While a little progress is being made 
on a local level, ethnic tensions in the 


New Life in Rodeo Grande 


One hundred and sixty chickens and 
sixteen roosters. It isn’t much, but for 
eight families in Rodeo Grande, 


life. 


The chickens are part of the 
rehabilitation program supported by 
PWS&D and the Polytechnic University 
of Nicaragua (UPOLI) after Rodeo 
Grande was devastated by Hurricane 
Mitch. The eight families worked 
together to build the chicken pens. 
Each family then received 20 chickens 
and 2 roosters. The chickens are not 


region are high. Continue to pray for the 
people and the ongoing work. Then 
people like Melita will be able to fulfill 
her dream of finishing de-mining and 
returning to high school. 

—based on reports from Action by Churches 


Together. PWS&D is a member of ACT and has 
supported its programs in Kosovo. 


Photo by: Action by Churches Together 


ACT team works prepares equipment for de-mining. 


Nicaragua, the chickens symbolize new 
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only helping nourish the family with 
eggs and meat, but are providing the 
families with a source of income to 
help them improve their homes and 
send their children to school. 


The chicken project was part of a 
larger community development 
program Supported by UPOLI & 
PWS&D. Seeds and fertilizers helped 
Rodeo Grande replant fields with corn 
and beans. Three tree nurseries with 
over 1000 seedIngs—including papaya, 
mango and orange trees to improve 
nutrition—are helping the community 
reforest land vulnerable to erosion. 


(Continued from page 3) 

transmission of HIV. Through its 
“training of trainers” program, the 
PCEA is training local people to teach 
others about the causes of AIDS and 
help local communities talk about 
the issues. 


Dealing with the subject of HIV/AIDS 
has not been easy for the PCEA. But 
seeing the tremendous impact that 
HIV/AIDS is having on the Kenyan 
society compelled them to respond. 


The HIV/AIDS control program hopes 
that soon HIV/AIDS will be openly 
discussed in all congregations and 
that discrimination against people 
living with HIV/AIDS will be 
eradicated. 


@ PWS&D is supporting the HIV/ 
AIDS control program of the 
Presbyterian Church of East 
Africa. 


Was Jesus 
“apathetic”? 


by Joseph C. McLelland 


If Jesus feels with us and for us, can God be an impassive, unmoved deity? 


ere’s the problem put in a logical 
form: 
God cannot suffer (i.e., be moved by 
affections as humans are); 
Jesus Christ was divine; 
therefore Jesus could not suffer. 

This season of “Passion” puts the 
hard question to us: if Jesus is “truly 
God” as the creed states, how could he 
have “suffered under Pontius Pilate”? 
The technical term for God in orthodox 
theology is “impassible”; in Greek, “apa- 
thetic.” The prefixes im- and a- signify 
negation: divinity cannot change or be 
affected by mood swings or pain. The 
Westminster Confession of Faith states: 
“God, who is infinite in being and per- 
fection, a most pure spirit, invisible, 
without body, parts, or passions, im- 
mutable, immense, eternal, incompre- 
hensible, almighty, most wise, most holy, 
most free, most absolute ... ” Wow! 
how’s that for an absolutely absolute def- 
inition of The Wholly Other? 

Trouble is, such a definition calls into 
question the Passion of Jesus. Look at the 
logical syllogism above. We could say: 
but Jesus was Man as well as God, so he 
suffered in his humanity but not in his di- 
vinity. Or we could say: Jesus’ divinity is 
stronger than his humanity, but it includes 
it; therefore, the “suffering” is different 
from ours. Both answers are false (i.e., un- 
orthodox)! The former divides the “two 
natures” and the latter confuses them. 
Noted Scots theologian Thomas Torrance 
claims most Christian worship commits 
the second error: it treats Jesus as simply 
divine (the “Apollinarian heresy” — wor- 
shipping Jesus instead of God through 
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Jesus). But if he is truly divine, how could 
he have really suffered on the cross? For 
that matter, how could he have experi- 
enced hunger and thirst — and love, sym- 
pathy or compassion? Maybe — as 
Gnostics claim — he “appeared” so, a 
kind of role play to help weak minds pen- 
etrate to the impassive deity beyond. 
Some of the ancient “Church Fathers” 
were bold enough to maintain that, even 
if his human nature suffered, Jesus could 
not have suffered insofar as he was di- 
vine. Clement of Alexandria (principal of 
the first theological seminary), for in- 


seen the folly of denying the genuine suf- 
fering of the Saviour. But no one chal- 
lenged the dogma of “classical theism” 
that God cannot suffer. The idea that the 
humanity of our Lord comes between di- 
vinity and ourselves is now orthodox 
teaching, but it was hard in arriving. 
Some in Scotland were.excommunicated, 
and most tried not to admit the problem 
by saying that the Trinity is impassible 
while the human Jesus was not. 

One reason for my writing this col- 
umn is the Record series on Jesus — all 
very orthodox but, perhaps, missing some 


Clement of Alexandria was afraid of the cults of his day that 
imagined God is like our human form or passions. So he went to 
extremes: “The Son of God is the divine and royal Word, 


the apathetic man” 


stance, was afraid of the cults of his day 
that imagined God is like our human 
form (“anthropomorphism’”’) or passions 
(“anthropopathism’’). So he went to ex- 
tremes: “The Son of God is the divine 
and royal Word, the apathetic man.” 
Elsewhere, Clement softens this stark 
view to speak of the divine sympathy 
but, even so, the human Jesus seems little 
more than a mask for impassive deity. I 
sympathize with his dilemma and admire 
him and his successor, Origen, more than 
this critique sounds (I once wrote a book 
about them). 

The doctrine of the impassibility of 
God was not fully challenged until the 
19th century, although the Reformers had 


hard questions from the pews. Another is 
the strange unease of some readers in the 
Letters columns with the idea of “process 
thinking.” The latter seems to have be- 
come a byword for heresy, even though it 
tries to correct the heretical tendency of 
“orthodoxy” noted above. That is, to see 
God as process is to honour the dy- 
namism of Trinity as Augustine did: the 
mutual love (the greatest passion!) of 
Father and Son overflows to us. Or as 
Eastern Orthodoxy does, defining God as 
Fire. If a “living God” has been revealed 
to us through the Crucified, then the old 
dogmas must be re-formed. They were 
developed against a background of Greek 
philosophies (Aristotle, Plato, the Stoics) 
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and reflect a world-view that saw sub- 
stances where, today, we see energies 
that sought abstraction — God is the 
“Unmoved Mover” — where, today, we 
seek events. It is not that we need science 
to tell us what to believe; but, if we deny 
the insights of modern science — a dy- 
namic and evolutionary universe where 
“matter” is known to function as energy 


a paradox. To be precise, even if God the 
Father is changeless (“immutable”), the 
Logos is not: the Word of God, the Son, 
has the capacity to move and to change 
and even to suffer as the needs of his 
creatures demand. I believe the Logos 
does this for every planet in this vast uni- 
verse where creatures — whether hu- 
mans or aliens — need revelation and/or 


The Word of God, the Son, has the capacity to move and to change 
and even to suffer 


as the needs of his creatures demand 


— we're being perverse, missing the con- 
tribution that science can make to Chris- 
tian doctrine. I’m all for “orthodoxy” 
when it’s properly subsumed under “or- 
thopraxy,” what you do in Christ’s name. 
As Augustine said, to find out what 
people believe, ask what they love. Or, 
perhaps, what they sing in their hymns? 
Today, it seems easy to say that Jesus 
really suffered and died, even to speak of 
“the Crucified God” (Moltmann); but, re- 
member, our orthodox forebears found it 


Joyful Announcement 


Christie Gardens Apartments and Care celebrates its 
15" Anniversary with a significant expansion of its 


renowned facility to include: 


¥ 84 new apartment suites under the popular 
Life Lease ownership program for seniors 
Y Within view of the famous Casa Loma in 


central west Toronto 


Y Peace of mind for the rest of your days 
even in the event of declining health 


oUnistie ardens 
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‘Che Corrace 


redemption. Along the way, the Logos 
takes to his heart the sufferings and de- 
sires and passions of all creation. Thus, 
there is a process of growth and enlarge- 
ment even in the heart of divinity. 
Doesn’t Scripture say somewhere that 
“the pioneer” of our salvation became 
“perfect through suffering”? And didn’t 
the Apostle say, “I complete what re- 
mains of Christ’s afflictions”? Now 
there’s a pair of enigmatic statements, 
bound to make us wary of any system of 


April 28 
April 29 
April 30 
April 30 
May 1 


Itinerary 
April 25/26 Thunder Bay 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sudbury 
North Bay 
Woodville 
Toronto (location to be announced) 


doctrine that ties God up in packaged 
theories of some absolute “perfection.” 

Today, we think of human “nature” 
differently. We don’t get hung up on how 
to fit two quite opposite natures together 
in one person. Instead, we define human 
being more functionally: this unique Per- 
son was able to act in two different ways 
without surrendering the humanity he re- 
ceived at birth or the Logos indwelling 
him. For instance, the “perfect” human 
being would be someone who loves 
completely — that is, is moved by the 
deepest and broadest possible affections. 
Just so, the divine “perfection” is true to 
the revealed Word. God cannot change, 
but that does not mean an unfeeling de- 
ity. Everything depends on the way his 
will chooses — and we know it to be a 
covenanted promise, a “leal-love.” Jesus 
came, died and returned to heal the 
whole cosmos; his pathos is the guaran- 
tee that God is love. 


Joseph C. McLelland is emeritus professor of 
McGill University and The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, and a contributing editor of 
this magazine. 


KNOX COLLEGE CHOIR TOUR 


April 25 to May 1, 2000 


Presenting 


THE ROCK SLINGER 
AND HIS GREATEST HIT 


A musical play for the whole family 
by 
Tom Long and Allen Pote 


For information call 
(807) 345-8823 
(705) 254-4801 
(705) 566-0652 
(705) 474-8992 
(705) 439-2379 


Preview Performance 
Knox College, Toronto 
April 19, 7 p.m. 


Plan to Attend The Unveiling of 


‘Che Cerrace at Christie Qardens 
Wednesday April 12" at 7 p.m. 


Casa Loma, Toronto 
For more information, please contact us today at 


(416) 530-1330 


600 Melita Crescent, Toronto ¢ www.christiegardens.org 


For further information about performances, 
call the contact number in your location or Knox College 
(416) 978-0139 
knox.college @utoronto.ca 
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PWS&D appeals for aid for Mozambique 


eavy rains, followed by Cyclone 

Eline, have caused massive flooding 
in Mozambique leaving hundreds of 
thousands of people homeless. Fields 
and crops have been completely wiped 
out, roads and railway links severed, and 
there is large-scale damage to most com- 
munity infrastructures. Estimates put the 
number of people affected at between 
500,000 and a million. 

Presbyterian World Service and De- 
velopment is providing immediate relief 
to flood victims through Canadian Food- 
grains Bank (CFGB), Action by Church- 
es Together (ACT) and the Presbyterian 
Church in Mozambique (PCM). Interna- 
tional Ministries staff Mark Gordon is 
helping the PCM and CFGB respond. 
Grains, beans, sugar and oil are being 
purchased from nearby countries such as 
South Africa. “As we speak,” Gordon told 
PWS&D March 1, “it looks like the only 


Congregation has Kings Minas 


M ore than 400 people gathered to cel- 
ebrate the dedication of the church 
building of Kings Church, New Minas, 
N.S., on January 16. The dedication 
marked the result of 10 years of faith, 
hope, charity — and hard work. From 
the dozen Presbyterians who first met 
in the Kentville Recreation Centre 
in 1989, the congregation has grown 
to 150 and now includes people with 
no church roots or with roots in other 
traditions. 


ings Church, New Minas, N.S., combines 
traditional and contemporary elements 
_inits design. 
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way to get food to people 
in many provinces is 
through food drops and, 
even then, there is a 
shortage of helicopters. 
We hope that in two 
weeks the roads will be 
passable.” 

The initial food aid 
will be followed by 
seeds and tools to help 
farmers plant a crop in 
time for the new growing 
season starting in late 
March. The final stage will include a 
food shipment from CFGB to support a 
food-for-work program. The people of 
Mozambique and the CFGB partners and 
members will work together to rebuild 
roads and rehabilitate farmland. 

Donations to PWS&D can be made 
through your church offering by marking 


touch 

The building’s design began in the 
imagination of the congregation. A con- 
gregational workshop with the archi- 
tects helped turn that imagination into 
reality. The idea was to create a place 
reflecting the tradition and character of 
the community, and to celebrate the 
Word of God in an environment of both 
simplicity and hospitality. 

In addition to the hard work of con- 
gregational members, the building was 
also made possible by the generosity of 
Presbyterians through- 
out the Maritimes and 
across the country. 
St. Andrew’s Church, 
Dartmouth, N.S., has 
contributed $50,000. 
St. James Church, 
Truro, N.S., and St. 
David’s Church, Hali- 
fax, have both pledged 
$25,000. The Pres- 
bytery of Pictou has 
promised $10,000. 


it “PWS&D — Mozambique Relief” 
(ask your treasurer to forward it quickly), 
or mailed directly to: Presbyterian World 
Service and Development, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Toronto, ON M3C 1J7. Income 
tax receipts will be issued. The money 
will be used to provide food, shelter and 
potable water to the flood victims. 


The hemlock ceiling in the sanctuary 
was a gift from a local family. And the 
building site was a gift from The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. 

““We know how generous God really 
is,’ says Rev. Tim Archibald, who has 


served the congregation of Kings 


Church for almost five years. 

The building is laid out principally 
on one floor. The two main spaces, lo- 
cated at either end of the building, are 
linked by the narthex. The great hall and 
church school rooms face the street, 
while the worship area enjoys a view of 
the changing seasons through large win- 
dows which overlook a tree-covered 
ravine. The outside of the church is a 
mix of traditional and contemporary. 
The 21-metre tower and steeple mark 
the front door. The galvanized steel 
frame spire incorporates three crowns in 
its design, representing the Trinity and 
the name “Kings.” A Celtic cross tops 
the steeple. 
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by Churches Together/ LWE-Mozambique 


CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 


heritage canals along 355 miles of 
scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 38 passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 


dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5 day voyages. 
Send for colour brochure. 
ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
clo CAPTAIN JOHN 


BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561-5767 


DEDICATED TO 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 
Manufacturers of Lighting 

For Houses of Worship 

Catalogue upon request. English or French. 
Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates + Brass Refinishing 

95 Ashley Street, Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 
(905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 
1-800-268-1526 

Web site: www.millslighting.com 
E-mail: results@millslighting .com 
MADE IN CANADA 


MILLS 
Architectural 
Lighting 


Mustard Seed Series™ 


Sunday School Curriculum 
Ten grade levels of 
Teacher and Student Books 
Available on 
CD-ROM for $175 U.S. 


ye tht Sy ak 


fe AK tn i Se A 


BOUL SARORARORARN RAW 


Mustard Seed Series™ Online 
Features Homilies for Children, Prayer, 
Ask Anita, Activities, Teaching Tips, and 

a Preview Kit with sample lessons that 
can be downloaded free from 
www.mustardseedseries.com 

1-(203)-325-1590 
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PCC news 


continued 


Sudanese Christians baptized in Calgary 

wenty-four children, ranging in age from five weeks to 15 years, were baptized at a 

festive service on January 30, 2000, in St. Andrew’s Church, Calgary. The children 
are from families who have immigrated to Canada from Southern Sudan, a region 
ravaged by war, starvation and forced slavery. It is believed to be the first service of 
baptism conducted in the Nuer language in a congregation in Canada. The Southern 
Sudan Christian Church began holding services at St. Andrew’s on Easter Sunday 
1999 and has grown steadily. On Christmas Day, more than 230 Sudanese gathered 


for worship in their own language and style. 


Pictured are the families and sponsors of the 24 Sudanese children baptized at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Calgary. Karl English, Marion Barclay and Robert Breitweiser are 
the ministers of St. Andrew’s. 


Moderator pleads farmers’ case to prime minister 


Hi a heart for the farmers was 
the message the Moderator of the 
125th General Assembly, Arthur 
Van Seters, had for the prime minister 
in a letter written on Valentine’s Day, 
February 14. 

“I write to you on behalf of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and out 
of grave concern for the farming com- 
munities devastated economically and 
demoralized emotionally,” the letter be- 
gan. “No matter how hard they work or 
how efficiently they seek to run their 
farms, they are unable to survive the 
cuts in government subsidies ... that 
undermine all their efforts.” The result, 
says Van Seters, leaves some farm 
families with a sense of shame, while 
others feel marginalized, ignored or 
patronized. 

Over the past decade, federal sup- 
port for farming has decreased from an 
annual $6.1 billion in 1991 to $2.2 bil- 
lion in 2000, the letter pointed out. “We 
believe the forthcoming federal budget 


provides an opportunity to offer imme- 
diate relief, over and above that which 
is currently available, to farm families 
and the communities and businesses 
that depend on them.” 

“We deeply value the rich spiritual 
heritage, the commitment of faith and 
love for the land evidenced in rural 
Canada,” the letter stated. ““These com- 
munities form the backbone of numer- 
ous churches. Our vision for a healthy 
Canada involves many people in direct 
connection with the land working in 
interdependent enterprises bound by a 
strong social and spiritual fabric. If you 
share that vision, we encourage you to 
use the resources you manage for us to 
make this happen.” 

Copies of the letter were also sent to 
the minister of finance, the minister of 
agriculture, the premiers of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, the leader 
of the opposition, and the leaders of the 
Bloc Québécois, New Democratic and 
Progressive Conservative parties. 
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The Presbyterian College 
convocation 


Congregation sponsors 
Kosovo refugees 

he 133rd convocation of The Presby- hen Immigration Canada chose 

terian College will be held at The : : : Listowel, Ontario, to receive seven 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, Mon- ton Hall, University of Toronto, on families of refugees from Kosovo last 
treal, on Thursday, May 11, at 8 p.m. The Wednesday, Moy 10, at 8 p.m. The summer, Knox Presbyterian Church was 
guest speaker will be Rev. Daniel Szabo, Bue speaker will be Rev. Ofelia one of seven churches in the town to 
head curator of the Tiszaninnen District Ortega Suarez, principal of the Evan- sponsor the families. The congregations 
of the Hungarian Reformed Church and a gelical Theological Seminary in had only about a week to arrange living 
former E. H. Johnson Award recipient. Matanzas, Cuba, since 1967 and a quarters for the 47 refugees — the largest 
The degree of Doctor of Divinity (hon- former ecumenical educator and number, per capita, of any area in Canada. 
oris causa) will be conferred upon: leader in theological education with Knox’s family included an 89-year- 
Daniel Szabo; Rev. Everett Briard, a re- the World Council of Churches. The old grandfather, his daughter and two 
tired minister of The Presbyterian Church degree of Doctor of Divinity (honoris grandchildren. The grandchildren were 
in Canada; and Mary Nichol, a former causa) will be conterred upon Ofelia not siblings, but were first cousins from 


Knox College convocation 
he 156th convocation of Knox 
College will be held at Convoca- 


overseas worker in Nepal. The honorary a Suarez and cc sae te families whose whereabouts were un- 
designation of Principal Emeritus will be Corbett, Moderator of the 122nd Gen- known. The congregation of Knox 
eral Assembly. 


conferred upon Rev. William Klempa. helped furnish their apartment and pro- 
vided a well-stocked refrigerator. 
Clyde Ervine nominated for Presbyterian College position The adjustment to a new culture was 
A‘ its meeting on February 10, the senate of The Presbyterian College, Montreal, trying for the grandfather. When his sons 
unanimously approved the nomination of Rev. W. J. Clyde Ervine of St. Giles were relocated in Kosovo, he joined 
Kingsway Church, Toronto, for the position of director of pastoral studies. The nom- them. Two other families have also re- 
ination received the approval of the Committee on Theological Education at its meet- turned to Kosovo, but a new family (the 
ing on February 18 and will be presented to the 126th General Assembly in June with _ parents and siblings of a teenage girl in 
the request to confirm the appointment. Knox’s family) was expected by March. 


VARSITY ACRES 


Calgary, Alberta © 


The Knox-Ewart Graduates Association 
Continuing Education Workshop 


faithful 
GOSPEL and CULTURE innovative 
A workshop with energetic 


OFELIA ORTEGA SUAREZ 
Principal, Evangelical Theological Seminary 
Matanzas, Cuba 


caring 


Exploring: 
¢ “Cuban Culture Today” 
¢ “Each culture has a place in the kingdom” 


We are receiving applications 
for two Ministers of Word and Sacrament 
Individuals Bnggeoms may ape hy 


WALK WITH US 


Please enquire to: 
The Reverend M: Dianne Ollerenshaw 
344 Coach Ridge Rise.S.W. 
Calgary, AB’ T3H.1G1 
(403) 249-6006 
e-mail: ollerend@cadvision.com 
www.cadvision.com/vapc 


* “Overcoming frontiers” 
* “Damaris, what are you doing there?” (Acts 17:16-34) 


¢ “The root sustains the tree” (Romans 9-11) 


May 8 & 9, 2000 
9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Knox College 
$75 


For more information or to register, call (416) 978-0139 or 
e-mail: knox.college @ utoronto.ca 
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RMIL 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Avenue 


Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


ee STUDIOS te ir) 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 


Anishinabe appoints new director 

ev. Margaret Mullin has been appointed as the new director of Anishinabe Fellow- 
Re Centre, a Presbyterian inner-city mission in Winnipeg. Pictured with Margaret 
(second from left) at her recognition service last November are: Glen McCoubrey, 
moderator of the Presbytery of Winnipeg; Lorna Law, chair of the Anishinabe board; 


CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


BULLAS =" 
CLASS un. 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


EDWARDS 
GLASS COMPANY 


I1MtItTED 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
== traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street, London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225; Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


aE Proud Supporters 
ARTHRITIS Se ae es 
SOCIETY of the Arthritis Society 


Established 1920 


SIOBATA 


Custom Stained Glass Windows 
2255 Queen Street East, #140 
Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 


416-690-0031 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


and Gordon Mayo (at the pulpit), community and board member. 


PEWS ary 


WMS appointment 

Susan Clarke of Milton, Ontario, has 
been appointed customer service re- 
source consultant (assistant to man- 
ager) for The Book Room at church 
offices. Susan was most recently an as- 
sistant manager with Rogers Video. 


Church yearbook reflects 
changing face of 

multifaith America 

The 2000 edition of the Yearbook of 
American Churches has made a radical 
change in its scope by listing details of 
major non-Christian faiths, Throughout 
its 68-year history, the yearbook has 
overflowed with statistical data about 
membership trends, as well as contact 
information for every Christian denom- 
ination in the United States. This year’s 
yearbook lists eight non-Christian reli- 
gions: Baha’ism, Buddhism, Hinduism, 
Islam, Jainism, Judaism, Native Ameri- 
can traditional spirituality and Sikhism. 
(ENI) 


And delete us our sins 

An Internet Web site where users are 
invited to confess their sins received 
more than 60,000 hits (or visits) in its 


first two weeks, say the site’s organiz- 
ers. The Web site — www.thecon- 
fessor.co.uk — was launched as an 
offshoot of Premier Christian Radio, 
an ecumenical station broadcasting in 
the London, England, area. According 
to Peter Kerridge, managing director of 
Premier Christian Radio: “The “Con- 
fessor’ provides a simple and expedient 
way of examining one’s conscience 
and asking for God’s help in the quiet 
and privacy of the home. It can con- 
centrate the mind in an act of repen- 
tance.” (ENI) 


Word watch 

Creation care; Religious environmen- 
talism, also known as “earth steward- 
ship” and “green spirituality.” Over the 
past decade, religion and environmen- 
talism have quietly discovered each 
other, says Scripps Howard News Ser- 
vice, “Episcopal Power and Light is 
electrifying churches with renewable — 
energy. ‘Redwood Rabbis’ are preserv- 
ing old-growth forests. Evangelical 
‘Noah congregations’ are saving en- 
dangered species. Catholic bishops are 
coming to the aid of the Columbia 
River.” (Source: The Globe and Mail) 
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India church representatives meet with Canadian partners 
ie India relation committees of international partners relating to the Church of 
North India and the Church of South India meet periodically to explore common 
issues in the partnership. One such meeting was recently combined with a special 
meeting of the Church of North India Partnership in Mission Consultation which 
meets every three years. This year, the consultation was held in Canada from January 
: : : 22 to February 1, the first time 
it has taken place outside In- 
dia. The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada is a partner of the 
Church of North India, as 
are the Anglican and United 
churches 
While in Canada, the Indian 
representatives visited church 
offices and attended an Indian 
dinner and a worship service at 
: : St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto. 
pedis ig _One area of interest (9 the 
Church of North India, ‘4 visitors is Canada’s aboriginal 
presents a plaque to people. Among those to ad- 
Rev. lan Morrison, — _ dress the consultation was Rev. 
general secretary of the a Stewart Folster of the Saska- 
bite arg N= On Agency, toon Native Circle Ministry. 


UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 
IN LONDON, ONTARIO 


The Presbytery of London and New St. James Presbyterian Church 
offer a newly created position designed with two complementary parts: 
¢ Presbyterian Chaplain at the University of Western Ontario 
¢ Christian Education Co-ordinator at nearby New St. James 
Church which, at present, has a wide range of Christian 
Education programs for all ages, including LOGOS, Kerygma 
and an annual one-week Daily Vacation Bible School. 


Major duties include: 
* Participate in the ecumenical campus ministry 
¢ Respond to university student/staff/faculty needs 
* Assist New St, James Christian Education Committee and 
program leaders in short- and long-range planning 


* Assist in the development and implementation and evaluation 
of New St, James Christian Education programs, 


Candidates should have Diaconal or Reformed seminary training, 
Experience in Christian Education with children, youth and young 
adults and strong time management, organizational and planning 
skills would be assets. 


Offering an initial three-year contract with full review. 


To submit your résumé, or for further information, please contact: 
Rey. Terry Hastings, Search Committee Convener 
1800 Phillbrook Drive 
London, ON N5X 3A1 
Tel. (519) 438-1611; Fax (519) 434-7209 
E-mail: dpc @execulink.com 


Closing date for applications is May 1, 2000 
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ASSISTANT MINISTER 


THE CHURCH OF 
ST. ANDREW & ST. PAUL 


A historic church in downtown 
Montreal, close to McGill and 


Concordia universities, seeks an 


ASSISTANT MINISTER 


to share in the overall work of the 
congregation, including preaching. 
Primary responsibilities will be in 
three areas: pastoral care, 
Christian education and outreach. 


Interested persons should apply to: 


The Rev. Dr. William Klempa 
Interim Moderator 
The Church of 
St. Andrew & St. Paul 
3415 Redpath Street 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 
Telephone: (514) 842-3431 
http://www.netaxis.ca/~a_p 


Fourth Annual 


Korean Pastors’ 
(& Laity) Seminar 


June 19-21, 2000 


The Rev. Dr. Sang Nam Lee 
The. Lighthouse Mission Church, Los Angeles 


The Rey. Dr. Sang Nam Lee, The Lighthouse Mission 
Church, Los Angeles is giving four presentations 
on “Pastor Oriented Ministry In the Millennium 
and Beyond”. 


The Korean Pastors (and Laity) Seminar is offered 
annually in June at the Vancouver School of 
Theology and facilitated by a collaborative 
working group with representatives of the VST’s 
Chalmers Institute for Continuing Education and 
Congregational Development, Han Ca 
Presbyterian Institute for Ministry, St. Andrew's Hall 
and supported by the Korean Ministers’ 
Association and representatives of the Korean 
United and Lutheran churches. 


Vancouver School of Theology 
6000 lona Drive, Vancouver, BC V6T 1L4 
Tel: 604-822-9815 * Website: www.vst.edu 
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SESS 


Building ater Communes | 


“1 would like to share this 


with the whole world.” — Resident % 


Easter’s message of hope, love 


and new communion is the joyful 
message that Christians share. 
This Easter in boarding homes, 
residents and volunteers will gather 
in worship as communities founded 
in Christ. Good news is shared. 


Easter communities of love are 


created when residents and 


volunteers share their lives together. & 
New spiritual life is shared when the 
barriers raised by illness, fear and 


isolation are broken down. 


Please be part of this sharing. Contact & 
us to form a team of church visitors. 


The Rev. Rodger Hunter 
Chaplain 
Boarding Homes Ministry 
Postal Station Q, Box 713 
Toronto, ON M4T 2N5 


416-992-4987 bhmin@sympatico.ca @ 


Difference Makers 


Conference 
The people of 


invite 


the Leadership of Your Congregation 
to an exciting conference designed to assist in both 
sharpening the focus of ministry as well as strengthening 
leadership skills. 


The Conference will be held 

Sun. Oct. 22, 2000. 
Registration is limited 

Cost of $50 per registrant includes two meals and all materials. 
(After September 1“ registration will be $60.) 


Fri. Oct. 20 - 


Phone 519-979-8082 


Lakeshore St. Andrew's Church 


For Conference brochures or hotel and billet information, 
please contact us at: 
Lakeshore St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church 
230 Amy Croft Dr. 
Tecumseh, ON N8N 2L9 


Fax 519-979-8084 
e-mail us at StAndr1996@aol.com 
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Two young girls become AED OICE for old trees 


wo young Nova Scotia girls 

have set their sights on sav- 
ing old tree growth forest in 
the Gully Lake area of Pictou 
County. Amanda McCulloch, 
11, a member of the church 
school and junior choir of 
Bethel Church, Scotsburn, and 
Allison MacLean, 10, of 
nearby West Branch United 
Church, want the forest desig- 
nated a protected area. 

“One thing I think,” says, 
Amanda, “is that they did cut 
it down once, so the odds are 
they will cut it down again. 
We’re trying to stop them. If 
something grows back after a long time, 
it’s obviously meant to be there.” 

Armed with photos and youthful 
energy, the girls have been busy educat- 
ing other students at their school, collect- 
ing signatures on petitions and writing to 
politicians. 

They also have another reason for 
saving the forest. Their friend, hermit 


Ailigon MacLean (left) and Amanda McCulloch 
outside the home of Willard MacDonald. 


Willard MacDonald, has lived there since 
the Second World War, in a tiny log 
structure that’s built partially below 
ground. Allison and Amanda believe 
Willard should be allowed to live his 
days in peace. “You shouldn’t make 
someone live where he doesn’t want to 
live,” says Amanda. (Source: The New 
Glasgow Evening News) 


Enrich your worship experience! 


SPIRIT ANEW 


Singing Prayer and Praise 
EDITED BY ALAN C. 
WHITMORE 


More than 175 songs that offer 
contemporary and traditional 
musical styles. Praise choruses, 
scripture songs, meditative 
songs, prayer responses, mantras 
and chants from Taizé, the lona 
Community, African-American 
music, songs for communion and more. 


Music Leader Edition ° Paper, Coil Bindings 8.5 x II" 
$39.95 * ISBN 1-55145-343-6 


Pew Edition ° Paper, Coil Bindings 6 x 9" 
$12.95 © ISBN 1-55145-345-2 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 
1.800.663.2775 


or by contacting your favorite book seller 


WOOD LAKE BOOKS INC. 


9025 Jim Bailey Rd, Kelowna BC V4V1R2 Office Hours: 8: O0am—A: 30pm Pacific Time 
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lona 


pilgrimage 


Faith is renewed where Christianity began in Scotland 


he high-standing stone Celtic 

cross has overlooked the harbour 

for more than a thousand years. It 

has seen countless generations of 
worshippers come and go. It has wit- 
nessed the nearby abbey rise from noth- 
ing, flourish as a community, decline, 
fall into decay and disrepair, then be re- 
built and restored. It is an enduring sym- 
bol of faith. 

This cross is the oldest structure on 
the Isle of Iona off the West Coast of 
Scotland. It is made of some of the oldest 
material on earth and stands on ground 
that is, perhaps, the earliest evidence of 
Creation existing on our planet. 

On this bright midsummer morning, 
we join hands in a circle around the high 
cross. We sing a hymn in praise of the 
Creator, much as our Celtic ancestors 
would have done long ago. Then we set 
out upon the road, a long line of Chris- 
tian pilgrims from many distant places: a 
schoolteacher from New Zealand and a 
nurse from Germany, a lawyer from 
Canada talking with a mother from 
Alaska. Father Sarducci, leaning on his 
cane and bringing up the rear, converses 
earnestly with a young woman from 
Greece. 

We pause at the ruins of the nunnery 
to remember our sisters who served in 
this place so long ago, in difficult, some- 
times brutal circumstances. It is peaceful 
now. A carefully tended garden among 
the gaping stone walls provides a quiet 
sanctuary for passers-by. The outline of 
what once was the chapel is apparent. It 
is easy to imagine the worship services 
conducted here and to hear again the 
Gregorian chant. 
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We move on, leaving the village be- 
hind to cross the machair. A corncrake 
croaks from somewhere in the long grass 
of an adjacent field. The pace is leisurely 
and there is time for talk, time to take in 
the beauty and grandeur of the sweep of 
land as it gently descends to the ocean, 
time to reflect, time to make new friends. 
There is no reason to hurry. We take our 
cue from the grazing sheep that scarcely 
notice our passage among them. 

We climb farther over rocky outcrops 
and through what the actress from Lon- 
don calls the “boggy bits,” then descend 
to the very place where, according to le- 
gend, St. Columba and a dozen compan- 
ions arrived from Ireland in their little 


Anthony Keith 


The abbey and St. Martin's cross 
on the Isle of lona. 


coracle nearly 1,500 years ago. The 
“beach” that now bears his name is cov- 
ered by innumerable, polished round 
stones. It is difficult to imagine anyone 
landing there in a small boat amid the 
pounding Atlantic rollers. Yet, St. 
Columba did come. He founded a 
monastery and worked to spread Chris- 
tianity in this land. We do not doubt that 
seemingly impossible things have hap- 
pened here over the course of history. 

We continue on, past the hermit’s cell, 
over the high crags of the Dun I, and de- 
scend once more to the lower level. We 
end the day near where we began, in the 
ancient chapel of St. Oran in the church- 
yard by the abbey. All the early kings of 
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continued 


Scotland are said to be buried here, to- 
gether with ordinary villagers, a staff 
sergeant of the RCMP and unknown vic- 
tims of world wars. Each was created in 
the image of God, lived, worked, played 
and, eventually, came to rest in this “thin 
place” that is the Isle of Iona. Here, the 


speaking in turn from their places. This 
enhances the sense of community wor- 
ship. The liturgy and the forms of ser- 
vices are varied and imaginative, as is the 
use of music. When it is time to recite to- 
gether our Lord’s prayer, we are often in- 
vited to do so in our own languages. The 


Back home, not many of us are used to the discipline of opening 
and closing each day with an act of dedication ... 


Here, however, it is natural and right 


temporal and spiritual come close to 
merging. 

We return to the centre to prepare for 
the evening meal and the worship service 
to follow. We all will share and take com- 
fort in this service dedicated to healing. 
These evening and morning services in 
the abbey are unhurried, with time to 
ponder the significance of each element 
of the liturgy before moving to the next. 
Lay worshippers plan and lead worship, 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
Calgary, Alberta 


Seeks Two Additional Ministers 


St. Andrew’s Church, located in south Calgary, is an active, 
healthy, 700-member congregation, faithful to God’s call in a 
time of transition. We seek two additional ministers to fulfil 

a collegial ministry team of three. There will be shared 
responsibility for leading worship, providing pastoral care and 
equipping church members to live for Christ. This team needs: 


# aminister, with a minimum of 10 years experience, 
for primary leadership in administration, mission outreach, 
evangelism, and ministry to seniors and 

# a minister, with graduate to five years experience, 
for primary leadership with youth and young adults 


who will complement our existing co-minister, Marion Barclay, 
MA, M.Div., whose primary leadership is Christian Education. 


Please enquire to: The Rev. Kirk Summers 
Westminster Presbyterian Church 
290 Edgepark Boulevard NW 
Calgary, Alberta T3A 4H4 


Tel. (403) 241-1443 


E-mail: ksummers @cadvision.com 


resulting murmur of voices is somehow 
supremely reassuring. Amid the pressures 
of daily life back home, not many of us 
are used to the discipline of opening and 
closing each day with an act of dedication 
so much in the Celtic tradition. Here, 
however, it is natural and right. 
Tomorrow, we will resume our studies 
of Celtic spirituality in a more conven- 
tional way. We have already been intro- 
duced to the writings of Pelagius and 


Contact: 


LOK 1E0 


705-686-3648 


John Scotus Eriugena. We will now bet- 
ter understand their urging to listen to the 
Book of Creation as well as to the words 
of Holy Scripture. We are ready now to 
listen for the heartbeat of God. 

None of us claims any special station 
or rank. In the end, we are only a group 
of people drawn together by common in- 
terest, perhaps by chance, perhaps not. In 
the language of St. Paul, we recognize 
neither Jew nor Greek, male nor female, 
free nor slave. We have discovered that 
we are simply human beings, Christians, 
whose individual faith and life journeys 
have merged for a brief time. What some 
insist on making complicated has be- 
come much less so. 

When we stand on the ferry taking us 
back to our own worlds, we feel priv- 
ileged to have participated in this experi- 
ence with some special people. One day, 
we shall return to this place — even if 
only in our dreams. 


Anthony Keith, a lawyer, is an elder in 
Rosedale Church, Toronto. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Penetanguishene, Ontario 


This congregation is celebrating the millennium 
by seeking its first full-time minister. 

After growing from a 3-point charge to a 2-point charge 
and now to a single charge, we are looking to 
develop new approaches to our community witness 
and Christian responsibilities 


Situated on beautiful Georgian Bay, | 1/2 hours north of 
Toronto, we are located in a friendly community of 7,000. 


We seek a minister who: 


presents a genuine love for worship and has an ability 
to plan and conduct services 

enjoys working with all ages 

supports pastoral care and visiting in times of need 
demonstrates effective communication and 

teaching skills. 


Rev. Ed Hoekstra 
PO Box 821 
Coldwater, ON 
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—an everyday. 4 


When time 


runs out 


When you can't do everything, you determine what is important 


still travel a fair amount although, in 

theory, I’ve retired. Two or three busi- 

ness trips a year to Toronto. An occa- 

sional holiday. Vancouver, once in a 
while. Visits to Joan’s mother in Creston, 
British Columbia, to our daughter in Ed- 
monton ... They all add up. 

The days before leaving are chron- 
ically chaotic. No matter how carefully I 
plan my activities, several deadlines al- 
ways seem to pile up at once. There’s a 
book to prepare for a publisher, a collec- 
tion of columns to clean up and send off, 
meetings to attend and minutes to write, 
garden tasks to take care of, cars to ser- 
vice ... They all add up, too. Usually, I 
make “To Do” lists to make sure I don’t 
forget anything. 

As the time of departure grows closer, 
though, I realize I can’t possibly get all 
the things done that need doing. And I 
have to establish some priorities. It’s 
amazing how the imminence of leaving 
puts things into perspective. Some things 
are impossible, period. Others become 
less important. A long-cherished dream 
of building a grandfather clock or even 
the chore of keeping the lawn trimmed 
fades into insignificance compared to 
completing a job someone else is waiting 
for or writing a letter to an old friend. 
Perhaps that’s what the old saying means, 
“Live every day as if it were your last.” 
Know what’s important and what isn’t. 

A few years ago, when financial 
shortages first started hitting the national 
churches, I sat on the national youth and 
young adult committee of the United 
Church. Finances were beginning to 
shrivel. Staff cut-backs were starting. We 
knew we wouldn’t have the personnel or 
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the money to do everything 

we wanted. So we began 

prioritizing. We divided our 

goals into three groups: 

1. Things that had to get 
done this year. 

2. Things that could wait a 
while. 

3. Things that could be put 
off indefinitely. 

Part way through the ex- 
ercise, one of the partici- 
pants commented: “You 
realize, don’t you, that any- 
thing we put in the second 
and third categories will 
never get done?” 

That was a shock. But it 
certainly sharpened our thinking. Given 
limited resources, what really mattered? 

The prospect of death, I’m told, has a 
similar effect. When it’s no longer pos- 
sible to do everything you once dreamed 
of, you soon determine what’s important 
and what isn’t. 

By the time Jesus got to Jerusalem, it 
was clear to him that he didn’t have 
much time left. His parables and teach- 
ings had offended many of the social and 
religious authorities. His triumphal entry 
had alarmed the Roman authorities. He 
had crossed the line between being a tol- 
erable eccentric and being a threat. 

As I read the Bible, Jesus changed his 
tactics. Instead of teaching his message, 
he began demonstrating it. He rode into 
Jerusalem on a donkey to show that he 
came in peace not in power. He cleared the 
Temple. He broke bread and poured out 
wine. He made his messages experiential. 

In one of his more uncharacteristic 


Jim Taylor 


actions, he killed a fig tree 
because it didn’t have fruit 
— out of season. From the 
perspective of justice and 
fairness, that makes no 
sense. It makes the tree an 
innocent victim. But from a 
teaching standpoint, it was 
an unforgettable lesson for 
his disciples. 

He also acted out his fi- 
nal message as he went to 
his death. In the end, it came 
down to how he lived his fi- 
nal hours, his final minutes. 

We don’t like to dwell on 
those ugly realities. But they 
remain an inspiration to op- 
pressed and marginalized peoples around 
the world. Because in his experience, 
they recognize their experience. And 
they can see that if he could triumph over 
those circumstances, if he could continue 
to have faith as he was being tortured to 
death, so can they. 

His final week may have been the most 
powerful teaching anyone has ever done, 
anywhere. He acted out the Beatitudes 
that he had once proclaimed in words. It’s 
no accident that each of the four Gospels 
devotes a third or more of its words to 
Jesus’ Passion, Crucifixion, and Resurrec- 
tion. If we knew only that much about 
him — as it sometimes seems Paul did 
— that would still be enough. Like Paul, 
we would be content to “know nothing 
among you except Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified” (I Corinthians 2:2). 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder of 
Wood Lake Books. 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Millennium / 125th / Jubilee 


Steve Bell in concert 

The Celebrate! Committee of Knox Church in Woodstock, On- 
tario, wanted to do something to reach out into the community. 
So they invited Juno Award-winning Christian musician and 
songwriter Steve Bell to perform at their church. The concert is 
April 14 at 7:30 p.m. Information: 1-800-854-3499. 


Passion play 

Twenty-six churches and organizations that make up the Agin- 
court Ministerial Association in Toronto have responded to the 
challenge to do something together in bold and dramatic fash- 
ion. A cast of 40, supported by a choir of 100, will perform 
Passion Play 2000 at Agincourt Collegiate Institute on Palm 
Sunday weekend, April 14, 15 and 16. The play is under the 
direction of Pauline Stanbury, a professional drama coach and 
member of Knox Church in Agincourt. Proceeds from the pro- 
ductions will be given to charity. For information and tickets: 
(416) 293-0791. 


50-year members 

Among the many Celebrate! activities at St. Andrew’s Church 
in Guelph, Ontario, members of the Alpha Delta Circle recog- 
nized those who had’been members of St. Andrew’s for 50 
years or more. Among the 68 people receiving a special pin 
was Anne Ferns, who is 101 and has been a member of St. An- 


‘ 
Rev. C. Joyce Hodgson, Rev. Peter Darch, Anne Ferns and 
Nora Stoskopf, a member of the Celebrate! Committee and the 
AKD Circle, St. Andrew’s Church, Guelph, Ont. 
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drew’s for 55 years. She still attends worship each Sunday and 
enjoys being the young senior in the congregation. Following 
the presentation on Sunday, November 28, 1999, a reception 
and dinner was held in the church hall. 


Assisting transients 

St. Andrew’s Church, Innisfail, Alberta, looked at a variety of 
projects, finally deciding on a weekly donation to the town’s 
transient fund. It will provide meals, one night’s accommoda- 
tion, a tank of gas or a bus ticket. Innisfail is on a major high- 
way and frequently encounters people in need on their way 
through town to somewhere they have heard might offer a job. 
The organizers recognize they may be conned sometimes but, 
most often, they believe they will assist someone in real need. 


Ottawa-Carleton history 

David Brearly, an elder at St. Andrew’s Church in Ottawa, is 
compiling a book on the history of Presbyterian churches in the 
Ottawa area. In the course of his research, he has distributed 
“53 Snippets of Ottawa-Carleton Presbyterian History” to be 
used in Sunday bulletins during 2000. (Yes, you read correctly. 
There are 53 Sundays this year.) Here are two examples: 

¢ The first Presbyterian sermon preached in Ottawa was report- 
ed to have been given by Rev. Mr. McKenzie of Williams- 
town, Glengarry. The sermon was preached from a platform 
erected on the canal lock bank, of timbers that were to sup- 
port the arch of the Sappers’ Bridge. Immediately afterward, 
McKenzie retired to the house of Matthew Connel, who kept 
a store and post office, and baptized two children. Connel 
later became one of the first trustees of St. Andrew’s Church. 
Charles Shirreff erected a church in Fitzroy Harbour in 1832 
to be used by Presbyterians, Anglicans and Methodists alike. 
Shortly after this, two of the groups got into a name-calling 
contest. The Presbyterians said the Anglican prayer book was 
“an abomination.” The Anglicans accused the Presbyterians 
of being disloyal to the Queen. Both groups claimed the 
Methodists were “undesirable fanatics.” The Anglicans 
claimed that their church was the only lawful one in the 
British Empire, so the Church of England clergy seized the 
church and placed a padlock on the door. Shirreff and his 
Presbyterian friends broke the lock and threw the doors of the 
church open to everyone. 9 
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Amnesia, Easter, 


& the Bunny 


Everyone knows Christmas is about Santa Claus and Easter means the Chocolate Bunny 


I Corinthians 15:1-11, John 20 


na Wizard of Id comic strip, the king 

and Sir Roderick leave church to- 

gether. Sir Roderick asks the in- 
evitable question: “Did you enjoy the 
Easter service, Sire?” 

The king lives in a secular society that 
has developed a severe form of faith am- 
nesia and, so, the king is indignant at 
what he understands as the poverty of the 
preaching: “You call that an Easter ser- 
vice? Not one mention of the Bunny.” 

How did the Apostle Paul address the 
Corinthian congregation when it was 
weak on the majors and strong on the mi- 
nors? He discouraged words and deeds 
that did not build up the congregation and 
reminded them of the basics. “Now I 
would remind you,” wrote Paul, “... of 
the good news ... through which also you 
are being saved ... that Christ died for 
our sins ... was buried, and that he was 
raised.” Not one word about bunnies! 

There is much amnesia today, how- 
ever. A few years ago, a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church got into trouble 


The bread and wine of faith are healthier and more enduring 


“There are no bunnies in the Scriptures, 
Sire.’ 

The king was indignant. After all, 
everyone knows Christmas is about Santa 
Claus and Easter means the Chocolate 
Bunny. “Oh, yeah?” retorted the king. 
“Then where do Easter eggs come from?” 

Like a fool for Christ, Sir Roderick 
argued with the king. “Certainly you 
don’t think bunnies lay eggs?” 

This little king was insistent however. 
“Are you implying they steal them from 
hen houses?” 

In the last panel, Sir Roderick looks 
skyward and says silently, “Beam me up, 
Lord.” 

The king had lost faith’s memory. 
And memory loss is devastating. If we 
lose our memory, “we lose our 
foothold in time and we acquire in- 
stead a faceless and fake immor- 
tality.’ Alberto Manguel wrote 
this phrase in reference to de- 
mentia of the mind, but it also 
applies to dementia of faith. - 


( 


than the chocolate of the Easter Bunny 


with local politicians and grandparents 
alike by “reporting” in a radio program 
that Santa’s sleigh had crashed and Santa 
was dead. The “man in the street inter- 
view” that continued the program found 
despair but also the opinion that Santa’s 
unfortunate death would have little im- 
pact on people of faith. 

Meanwhile, back at Id, Sir Roderick 
in foolhardy bravery declared to the king, 
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Without memory, we would be 
lost all the time, confused 
continually, bewildered 

constantly. Faith amnesia 

— forgetting the meaning 

of Easter — leads to a 
meaningless wandering 
among the perplexing halls 
of place and purpose. Faith’s 
memory provides us with a map of 


where we have been that we might know 
where we are and where we are going. 
What is there to remember? Paul re- 
membered that Jesus was raised (15:4). 
He remembered the empty cross that was 
saluted by the stars and still sighs and 
sings that nothing can separate us from 
God’s love in Christ Jesus. The Easter 
Sunday readings include other memories. 
The Acts of the Apostles recalls early 
words of Peter (Acts 10:34-43). The 
Common Lectionary also remembers the 


Serving Christ in Calgary, Alberta 


New Church 


@ We've got Vision 
@ We've got Land 
@ We've got People 


Development 


Now, a minister is needed 
(Effective the summer of 2000) 


Please enquire to The Rev. M. Jean Morris about this 
exciting opportunity in North Central Calgary 
64 Strathlorne Crescent SW 
Calgary, Alberta T3H IM8 
Tel: (403) 249-2198 
Web site: http://members.home.net/ctrl.alt.del/index.html 


D. SHUTER 


ROBES LTD. 


19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


classifieds 


FULL-TIME DIRECTOR OF YOUTH AND 
OUTREACH required for Parkwood Presby- 
terian Church, Ottawa. Please fax résumé to 
(613) 225-8535 before April 10. 


PART-TIME OR STUDENT FOR THE MIN- 
ISTRY REQUIRED from mid-May to Labour 
Day weekend for the St. Andrew's East Pres- 
byterian Church in St. André Est, P.Q. (Box 
121, JOV 1X0). The Sunday service and one 
more day of pastoral care. Please phone 
(450) 537-3364. 


Church 
1.OLD ADDRESS: 


City 
NAME 
2. NEW ADDRESS: 


City 
NAME (if changed) 
3. Moving Date 


ADDRESS CHANGE 


YOUTH WORKER: St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Peterborough, is seeking a part- 
time youth worker to strengthen our con- 
gregation’s youth ministry. If you would like 
further information about this opportunity, 
please consult the Position Guide on our 
Web site at www.ptbo.igs.net/~stpauls or 
call the church office at (705) 745-1411 to 
have a copy mailed. Please send applica- 
tions to the Search Committee, St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church, 120 Murray St., Peter- 
borough, ON K9H 255. 


Attach an OLD label from your magazine or 
PRINT name and address of YOUR church. 


Cong. Code 
apt.# 
Prov. Postal Code 
apt. # 
Prov. Postal Code 


SEND TO: PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
Circulation Department 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 137 
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word alive 


continued 


hope that was so eloquently spoken by 
Isaiah (25:6-9) and sung in the words of 
the psalmist (Psalm 118:1-2, 14-24). 

Easter is also the memory at the heart 
of John’s Gospel. The details and em- 
phases vary from Paul and the Synoptic 
Gospels and that is exactly what we 
would expect. No explanation of the 
empty cross and the love of God is pos- 
sible — only interpretations that are lim- 
ited by our insight and experience. 

This year, when the king and Sir Rod- 
erick attend Easter worship, they should 
remember that they were once lost and 
are now found. They should hear that the 
bread and wine of faith are healthier and 
more enduring than the chocolate of the 
Easter Bunny. They should remember 
that they are beloved children of God in 
Christ. They will be urged to replace for- 
getfulness with memory or, in more tech- 
nical terms, to replace amnesia with 
anamnesis. 

They should hear the high drama of 
Resurrection as reported in John’s 
Gospel. The words should be freed to 
sing and dance and speak to the heart in 
such a way that, at the end of the service, 
the King of Id, like King Arthur of old, 
should confess that all is changed and 
not only changed but changing still (““Re- 
formed and reforming,” we say). 


“The old order changeth, yielding place 
to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world ... ” 
— Alfred Tennyson, 
Morte d’Arthur 


For discussion and reflection 

* What does memory mean to you? 

* Magnificent choral works, hymns, 
carols and poetry are all part of the 
Easter tradition. Spend some time read- 
ing and listening to your favourites and 
to the not so familiar. 

* Respond to the statement: “No ex- 
planation of the empty cross and the 
love of God is possible — only inter- 
pretations that are limited by our 
insight and experience.” 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is the minister of First 
Church in New Westminster, B.C. 
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e200. 
Putting passion 


into Presbyterians 


Presbyterians may be faithful, but rarely passionate 


love Romeo and Juliet. This tale is 
improbable, impractical and a little 
over-dramatized, but I think all the 
negatives about the play miss the 
point. Too often, we dismiss Romeo and 
Juliet as adolescent and childish in its 
understanding of complex social rela- 
tions. Yet, we don’t recognize what it is 
about this tragic tale that makes us watch 
it again and again. Romeo and Juliet em- 
bodies something we all need and desire. 
Passion. Shakespeare’s play embodies 
passion. The feud between the two 
houses and the love of the two youth 
contrast and reveal a breadth of passion 
that appeals to us — because we need it. 
I need passion. There is something 
within me that rejects superficial plati- 
tudes and blasé attitudes. I need some- 
thing that grips my entire being, shakes 
me up, twirls me around and sets me back 
on my feet changed in some way. With 
the rock group U2, I affirm: “I want to 
run / I want to hide / I want to tear down 
the walls that hold me inside / I want to 
break free to touch the flame / Where the 
streets have no name.” This is all a search 
for something beyond the ordinary, some- 
thing still in the creation stage, something 
that is passionate. Others may call this a 
search for meaning or transcendence, but 
I prefer to call it a search for passion. 
Christians believe God has created us 
for something exceptional — union with 
the Creator of the universe. We believe 
we are never at rest until our hearts are 
one with God. God has sent us all on a 
quest for passion — God’s passion, Ac- 
cording to Scripture, the Church is a 
bride taken in a passionate love by her 
husband, Christ. 
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I am loathe to admit it, but my life- 
long association with mainline churches 
(The United Church of Canada and The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada) has not 
led me to use the word “passion” to de- 
scribe our relationship with God. Presby- 
terians joke about being the “Frozen 
Chosen.” We are faithful and an enduring 
witness but we are rarely passionate. 

I do not confuse volume with passion. 
I am not a guitar music, hand-clapping, 
sermon shouting advocate; although, in 
themselves, these are not bad. I simply 
note it is possible to participate in Pres- 
byterian churches without ever feeling 
passion. 

Presbyterians need to wake up and get 
passionate. The church of the future 
needs to be as full of passion as the back- 
seat of a car on prom night. There needs 
to be heat, electricity, energy, touch, love, 
mystery and flesh all combined. We need 
this passion not because it is “effective” 
or “will help the current generation get in 
touch with God” but because we are a 
people called by the God of the Passion. 
It is not a mistake we name that time 
when history and the future collided 
Passion Week. It is not coincidental the 
greatest mystics of Christianity describe 
union with God in almost sexual, pas- 
sionate terms. When we encounter the 
living God, we can experience nothing 
less than passion. 

Face it. We search for passion 
whether the church gives it to us or not. 
Our societal obsession with sex is but a 
search for something passionate. We 
equate sex and passion. And the very 
name of Ecstasy, a drug used in the rave 
youth subculture, screams out as a surro- 


Blair Bertrand 


gate for passion. Ignoring our need for 
passion is like ignoring our need for air. 

The difference between the passion 
offered through sex and drugs and the 
passion offered through God is truth. 
Worldly passion, the excitement of ex- 
treme sensation and the adrenalin rush, 
cannot last. Christ’s passion continues. 
The Shorter Catechism tells us to “enjoy 
[God] forever.’ Throughout time, Chris- 
tians have experienced the passion of 
Christ as something that has fed their 
souls. God calls us to “taste and see that 
the Lord is good,” to drink deeply of the 
living water. 

Where sex and drugs offer an illusion 
of passion, Christ himself is the true pas- 
sion. Our God took on flesh so that we 
might know who he is. In Jesus, we see 
the full range of human emotion and ex- 
perience. In no way can we construe a 
dispassionate image of Jesus. We worship 
a God who bled so that we might live. 

As the bride of Christ, the Church 
needs to model that passion. Clean, an- 
tiseptic, dispassionate religion does not 
do justice to our high calling. Too often, 
we settle for modelling middle class 
North American values veiled in religious 
terms. We need to look beyond the imme- 
diate to our Eternal Lover so that we 
might reflect God’s passion to a world 
desperately in need. The Presbyterian 
Church needs to model passionate faith. 

Will we demonstrate a faith we are so 
passionate about we are willing to die for 
it? I hope so. 4 


Blair Bertrand passionately works as youth 
director at Westminster Church, Ottawa, and 
Trinity Church, Kanata, Ont. 


4) 


CHILDREN FROM THE church school of Knox Church, Weyburn, 
Sask., made a banner as part of the church's 100th anniversary 
celebrations last October. The anniversary weekend (Oct. 2-3) in- 
cluded a banquet and a recital by the choir of First Church, Regina. 
Pictured with the children are Rev. John Ferrier (left), minister of 
Knox, and Rev. Art Van Seters, Moderator of the 125the General As- 
sembly and guest speaker. (Photo courtesy Weyburn Review) 


A SPAGHETTI 
SUPPER held > 
at Lakeview Church, , 
Thunder Bay, Ont., 
last September 
raised $1,000 for 
earthquake relief 
work in Turkey. 
Preparing some of 
the food are (L to R): 
Kayley Heppler, 
Alyssa Heppler, Lisa 
Brygidyr (and baby 
Darci),"Cappy” 
Colquhoun and 
Sandra McCullough. 


A. THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, 
Woodstock, Ont., celebrated its 165th 
anniversary on Oct. 17 with guest speaker 
Rev. Walter McLean, convener of the na- 
tional Celebrate! Committee. Joining him at 
their bulletin board are members of the 
congregation's own Celebrate! Committee, 
Dr. Patricia Brown (left) and Carol Tarplay. 


AMANDA HENDERSON (centre) was the guest speaker at St. David’s 

Church, Toney River, N.S.,on Nov. 21.The 17-year-old Toney River resi- 

dent had recently returned from a trip to Nicaragua as part of a work 

exposure tour with Youth in Mission. With her are (L to R): youth leader 

V/ Karri Ann Noel; Rev. Jeanette Fleischer; her grandfather and senior 
elder, Allister Henderson; and youth leader Linda Otter. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Oakville, Ont., recently 
dedicated a new stained glass window in memory of 
Kenneth B. Tomkins. His parents, Elma and Harry Tomkins, and their 
two remaining sons, Ross and Stephen, shown here with grand- 
daughter Katherine and senior minister Rev. Harry McWilliams, 
presented the window. (Photo courtesy Oakville Beaver) 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they 
are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF St. Paul’s Church, Oshawa, 
Ont., celebrated its 49th anniversary and dedicat- 
ed a new lift on Oct. 24. The dedication was the first of 
several events, which will culminate with the church's 
50th anniversary service on Oct. 22, 2000. Standing in 
front of the lift are (L to R): Bill Broadbent, chair of the 
board of managers; Eleanor Kisil, clerk of session; Roy 
and Lorraine Cornish; Rev. Lois Whitwell, minister of 
St. Paul's; and Rev. Carolyn McAvoy, former minister of 
the congregation. 


THE CONGREGATION of Mt. Pleasant Church, Mt. Pleasant, Ont., 
dedicated a new outdoor sign on Nov. 14. Participants in the ser- 
vice were (L to R): Anna Merritt; Wilma Flood (who raised $550 for the 
church’s restoration fund by knitting dishcloths); Kevin Weir, chair of 
the board of managers; Bert Dungavell, clerk of session; and Rev. 
Warren McKinnon. 


EVERY CHRIST- 
MAS, volunteers 
from St. Andrew's 
Church, Victoria, who 
make regular visits to 
the shut-ins of the 
congregation, bring 
each of them a poin- 
settia. Al Matheson 
and Margaret Morris 
are holding some 


THE CONGREGATION 
OF St. Paul’s Church, 
Toronto, recently celebrat- 


ee ; of the 89 plants 
ed its sixth anniversary. ; : 
sie ; delivered this past 
The minister of St. Paul's, : 
Christmas. 


Rev. Joyce Elder, is shown 
with the guest speaker, 
Rev. Ken Keshwah. 


BETTY TRACHSEL of Shakespeare Church, Shakespeare, Ont., cel- 
ebrated 50 years as a church school teacher in 1999. To recognize 
this special achievement, the congregation honoured her at a 
lunch held after a Sunday worship service. Among the presenta- 
tions made to Betty were: 36 carnations — one for each current 
student; a binder containing personalized notes from the current 
students and an area for past students to add their best wishes, 
presented by church school superintendent Wynne Ross; and 
tokens of appreciation presented by elder Paul Graham on be- 
half of the session. The lunch also featured a speech by 
Betty‘s daughter, Nancy Mussleman, and special music. 


LIVING WATERS was the name of a mural 
created as a summer church school project 
at St. Paul's Church, Brampton, Ont, illustrating 
11 Bible stories about water. Pictured (L to R) are: 
Kareem Glenn, Jermal Glenn, Tyler Schuurman, 
Michael Dunn, Kelsey Schuurman, Devon 
Madden and Matthew Hobbs. 
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THE WOMEN OF Greenbrier Church, Brantford, Ont., have P 
been making and selling meat pies for almost 10 years. 
To date, 5,000 pies have been sold at the annual fall bazaar 
and the spring Geranium Tea. The “Holy Rollers” include: 
(front, L to R): Win Herbison, Jean Powell, Mary Morris, Susan 
Elliott, Sylvia Bradfield, Betty Ronald, Helen Bradfield, Molly 
Woods, Helen Smith and Liz Allen; (back row) Marg Rutledge, 
Helen Smith, Joyce Boos, Muriel Rushak and Marg Gedge 


SOME OF THE YOUNG PEOPLE who participated in the Presbyter- 
lan Music Camp held at Camp Tamarack (near Bracebridge, Ont.) 
last August are pictured at a youth retreat held at Knox Church, 
Chatsworth, Ont., Nov, 19-21. Each summer, during their week at the 
music camp, participants create a musical story that they present at re- 
treats held at churches throughout Ontario. Participating in the retreat 
at Knox were: Daniel Krawchuck, Josh Vanderstelt , Struan Sutherland, 
Eric MacDougall, Peter Rosefield, Liz Paquette, Rae Vanderstelt, Christy 
Atkinson, Lindsay Cooper, Sacha Rosefield and Celia Lee, 


A NEW RAMP and wheel- 
chair accessible doors ae 
were dedicated at Knox 
Church, Tara, Ont., in memory 
of the Sim family. Alex Sim 
(third step) and members of 
the Sim family are pictured 
with guest speaker Rev. lrene 
Dickson (top of steps, centre), 
former principal of Ewart 
College and sister of the late 
Gladys Sim. 


A STAINED GLASS 
WINDOW, presented by 
members of the Foster family 
in honour of their mother, 
Agnes Foster, was dedicated 
last September at St. Andrew's 
Church, Maple, Ont. The win- 
dow, entitled Let the Children 
Come to Me, recognizes Agnes 
for her work in Christian edu- 
cation. She is pictured with 
Rev. Issa Saliba. 


A NEW DIGITALLY MASTERED electronic 
organ, donated by George and Lorene 
Martindale and their family, was dedicated at 
Caledonia Church, Caledonia, Ont. Pictured 
with the Martindales are Rev. Tom Vais and 
music director Luella Albin. 


THE PASTORAL CHARGE OF 
Alberton/ West Point churches, 
P.E.I., recently celebrated the birthday 
of its minister, Rev. Steve Boose. 
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Don’t call me. 


Tony Plomp 


ll call you 


question: What cana congregation do when the minister insists on 
having an unlisted telephone number? 


eople who request an unlisted tele- 

phone number usually do so for 

good reasons. Sometimes, they are 

the victims of telephone harass- 
ment. The only way to keep from being 
victimized is to keep their residential 
telephone number private. 

In answering your question, I am 
making a number of presumptions. The 
first is that the minister is not being har- 
assed by anyone over the telephone. The 
second is that the minister may be con- 
tacted through the church office during 
the day. If those two presumptions are 
correct, I cannot see any good reason 
why the minister should have his or her 
telephone number unlisted. 

There was a time when my business 
cards listed the telephone numbers of the 
church office as well as our home. I dis- 
covered to my surprise that, for many 
years, I was the only clergyperson in 
town who had the residential phone 
number listed in the Yellow Pages along 
with the church office number. No won- 
der I received calls from the hospital in 
the middle of the night to be present at 
the bedside of a dying patient whose 
family wanted someone to say a prayer! 
No wonder one hospital official vented 
her frustration to me that she had been 
trying to reach a priest or minister all 
weekend and could not contact anyone! 

Soon, I will be having new business 
cards made up, and my residential phone 
number will be missing. It will be avail- 
able to members of the congregation, of 
course; but I would rather put up a bit of 
a “screen” as far as the rest of the world 
is concerned. Over many years, I have 
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discovered that most things people con- 
tact a minister about can wait until the 
next day. We seldom encounter emergen- 
cies where our presence is absolutely and 
immediately required. 

What can the congregation do about a 
minister who insists on having an unlisted 
telephone number? Again, if my above- 
stated presumptions are correct, the first 
step is for you to talk to the minister and 
express your concern to him or to her in- 
dicating that you feel that any member of 
the congregation should be able to contact 
the minister when an emergency arises. 
You may wish to offer to buy the minister 
a telephone answering machine so that the 
minister can “‘screen” his or her calls. Re- 
ceiving no satisfaction, you may wish to 
draw your concern to the attention of the 
session and offer the kind of solution I 
have suggested. Or the session may be 
prepared to appoint one of its members to 
contact the minister in emergencies. He or 
she would know the minister’s unlisted 
phone number and relay to the minister 
whatever it is that cannot wait until the 
next day. Of course, the minister would 
have to agree to all of this. 

This is the first time I have come 
across a situation like this and, therefore, 
despite my earlier-stated presumptions, I 
have a sneaking suspicion that the min- 
ister you complain about has an unlisted 
phone number precisely because he or 
she has been the victim of telephone 
harassment. 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp to 
Tony_Plomp@telus.net or 4020 Lancelot Dr., 
Richmond, B.C. V7C 483. 


CAMP DIRECTOR WANTED 


Camp Kannawin, 
Sylvan Lake, Alberta 


Year-round position to start 
October 15, 2000 


Please send a résumé and cover letter 
by June 15, 2000, to: 
Camp Kannawin 
Personnel Committee 
Box 9240 
Sylvan Lake, AB T4S 1S6 
For more information, 
call 403-887-5760 or 
e-mail kannawin @rttinc.com 


REAL ESTATE PLANNING 


Thinking about your next move? 
Don’t know where to start? 
Start with me! 
* Solutions for lifestyle changes 
and retirement living 
* Condominiums, apartments, seniors 
residences or adult lifestyle communities 
* Call today to arrange for a free, 
no obligation, in-home consultation. 


John Crawford, M.A. 
Presbyterian Elder 

Greater Toronto Sales Representative 
The Answer To All Your Real Estate Needs 


(416) 424-4900 
0101000 


ROYAL LEPAGE 
A 110111111 


Royal LePage R.E.S. Ltd., Broker 


Have faith, summer is coming! 
And so are visitors to your area. 


Contact the Record for details about 
our Summer Services Listing 


BRIDLEWOOD 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Agincourt, Ontario 
is seeking a 
MUSIC/CHOIR DIRECTOR 


for a small choir. 
Blend of traditional 


and contemporary music. 


Please mail resumé to: 
Bridlewood Presbyterian Church 
2501 Warden Avenue 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2L6 
Attn. Margaret Millius 


ADVANCE 
NOTICE 


A one-day theological conference at 
Trinity Presbyterian Church 
2737 Bayview Avenue, Toronto 
Monday, October 16, 2000 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


Guest Lecturer 


Dr. William Willimon 
Duke University 


Organizing Committee: 

Dr. Clyde Ervine 
Dr. Stephen Farris, Dr. John Vissers 
and Dr. Stanley Walters 


ST. ENOCH 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
1209 Main St. E., Hamilton, ON 


Saturday, May 6 
Open House 2 to 4 p.m. 
Dinner and Entertainment 6 p.m. 
(Tickets must be purchased 
in advance) 


Worship Services 
10:30 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
Dr. Mariano DiGangi preaching 


For information: 
(905) 545-0593 
pgreylin@retcom.com 


735th ANNIVERSARY 


First 


Presbyterian Church 
Chatham, Ontario 


invites applications for a 
Full-time Associate Minister 


Youth and Family Ministries 
Community Outreach 
Pastoral Care 
Preaching and Worship 
3- to 5-year contract 
Those interested in this team ministry 
opportunity, please contact: 
Mr. Robert Fletcher 
Search Committee Convener 
42 Algonquian Dr. 
Chatham, Ontario N7M 5Y2 
(519) 351-0927 
fletch @kent.net 


reviews _ 


Four books on suffering and 
death reviewed by Zander Dunn 


Taking the Lead: Dancing With 
Chronic Illness by Louise Giroux 
(Northstone, 1998, $21.25). 

By the Waters of Babylon: One 
Family’s Faith-Journey Through 
Iilness by Thomas J. Davis (Eerd- 
mans, 1995, $16.95). 

Getting to the Other Side of Grief: 
Overcoming the Loss of a Spouse 
by Susan J. Zonnebelt-Smeenge and 
Robert C. De Vries (Baker, 1998, 
$11.25). 

When Life Meets Death: Stories of 
Death and Dying, Truth and 
Courage by Thomas William Shane 
(Haworth, 1998, $19.75). 


Louise Giroux is “dancing” with chronic 
illness. That’s her metaphor, and she 
dances away with it. Her illness does not 
keep her down. It may slow her, stop her, 
upset her, but it will not defeat her and 
keep her from dancing. With that attitude, 
she can and does handle anything. She 
even deals with sex for the chronically 
sick. She is open, honest, inventive! She 
says the physical problems of chronic ill- 
ness are easier to deal’ with than the emo- 
tional and spiritual challenges. Giroux 
speaks out of her own experience but she 
also tells the stories of other heroes of the 
dance. She quotes them and argues with 
them. Her chapter on “Talking and Lis- 
tening — Communicating the Dance” is 
worth the price of the book. 

Thomas Davis’s book is about music. 
He finds music in the strangest places — 
even in the fatal illness of his wife. And 
he sings God’s praise in the passionate 
music of love — the love between a man 
and a woman. This is a beautifully writ- 
ten book — a love story and a theologi- 
cal powerblast. It quotes John Calvin and 
shows Predestination to be the comfort- 
ing doctrine it is. Davis includes bits of 
sermons composed in pain, preached in 
love and responded to with tears. When 
his wife (a Presbyterian minister) dies, 
you will shed tears, not only because her 
death is sad but also because you will 
have shared with a loving couple the 


grace of God. This is the best of the four 
books. Don’t miss it. 

The most practical of the four books 
is written by a nurse and a minister both 
of whom had spouses die and who found 
in each other a new partner for the jour- 
ney of life. Zonnebelt-Smeenge and De 
Vries give us good health talk and good 
God talk. They cover every conceivable 
area of concern and they write well. 
They contend that grief is a process that 
has an end — it is like a journey on 
which we must keep going and not stop 
at one place for too long. The map they 
offer makes good sense and will get us 
through eventually. I cannot think of a 
better book for the recently bereaved. I 
would go out of my way to give this 
book to someone whose spouse has died. 
This book is simple, true, practical, hon- 
est and wise. It avoids nothing and coy- 
ers everything. 

Thomas William Shane’s book is a 
collection of brief stories about death and 
dying. He is a hospital chaplain and pro- 
fessor who has seen more death than most 
of us ever will. He approaches each death 
as a God-event, a time in which God is 
present and active. His stories are not easy 
to read because they raise so many diffi- 
cult issues without giving the neat endings 
we would like. They are a kaleidoscope of 
pastoral encounters that evoke every 
imaginable emotion. These stories are not 
so much for teaching us anything as they 
help us to experience something of the 
trauma of death. This chaplain writes with 
wisdom and grace about the sadness in 
which he works. I do not recommend 
reading through this book at one sitting; 
no one can take that much of death at one 
time. I do recommend a story-a-day to 
keep us sensitive to the closeness of death. 


Zander Dunn is a retired Presbyterian min- 
ister who lives in Stella, Ont. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 


payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congrega- 
tion. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 
301, e-mail: bookroom@presbyterian.ca. 
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DEATHS 
BIGELOW, DR. JESSE E., BA, BD, STM, DD, age 
83, died on February 9, 2000. 

Dr. Bigelow was born in Russell, Ont., in 
1916 and received his early education in 
Ontario and Montreal. He graduated from 
McGill University, Montreal, in 1937 with a 
BA and from The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, in 1940 with a BD at which time 
he received the Calvin Medal. Following 
completion of his ordained mission ap- 
pointment to Assiniboia, Sask., he entered 
the Royal Canadian Air Force in 1941 where 
he trained as a navigator and, as a commis- 
sioned officer, instructed in navigation. 

In 1946, Dr. Bigelow graduated from 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, with 
a STM. Following the Second World War, 
most of Dr. Bigelow’s ministry was in the 
four western provinces: in Carberry, Man., 
Medicine Hat and Edmonton, Alta., and 
Chilliwack, B.C. Over the years, he was mod- 
erator of the Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia synods. In 1971, The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, awarded him the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. In 1978, he was elect- 
ed Moderator of the 104th General Assem- 
bly held in Hamilton, Ont. During his years 
of ministry, Dr. Bigelow served on many 
boards and committees of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

In Edmonton, where Dr. Bigelow had a 
long ministry at Westmount Church, he was 
active in many areas of the city’s life for 
which he was honoured by the Province of 
Alberta when he received the first Sir Fred- 
erick Haultain award for service to human- 
ity. He completed his years of ministry 
before retirement in 1985 as minister of vis- 
itation at St. Andrew’s Church in Kitchener, 
Ont., where he and his wife, Margaret, had 
lived since 1982. 

He is survived by his wife, Margaret; and 
sons, Rev. Cameron and his wife, Linda, of 
Fort Erie, Ont., and Bruce and his wife, Joy, of 
Sherwood Park, Alta; four grandchildren, 
Wilson, Charles, Holly and Michael; and sis- 
ter, Kathleen Miller, of Lethbridge, Alta. 

BEATTIE, DR. NANCY M., MB, ChB., FACCP, MCF- 
PC, life member of Ontario and Canadian 
Medical Associations, died on December 25, 
1999, in Calgary. She was in her 85th year 
and had suffered a debilitating stroke. As 
well as her medical interests were those of 
her Christian activities. In her student days 


at St. Andrew's University in Scotland, she 
was a member of the chapel choir and a 
leader in the Student Christian Movement 
(SCM). In Canada, she was a devoted mem- 
ber of Central Presbyterian Church, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., 1954-1996. Nancy was a member 
and later chair of Central’s board of man- 
agers, a member of the Christian education 
committee and a church school teacher. 
She was a founding participant in a pro- 
gram for young mothers and their small 
children and was a member of Central 
Guild group. She is deeply mourned by her 
husband, Rev. R. H. Beattie; son Tudor, his 
wife, Lyn (Parry),and granddaughter Sara. 

BERRY, ALETHA, 96th year, longtime faithful 
member of Rogers Memorial and WMS, 
Toronto, Jan. 12, 2000. 

CAMPBELL, MARGARET KATHLEEN, 87, elder 
for 25 years, very active in WMS, choir, C.E. 
committee, church school and her beloved 
library, in St. Andrew's, Saskatoon, died Jan. 
25, 2000. The image of Christ was never 
dulled in her. 

CLARK, WILLIAM G., 97, served faithfully as 
elder more than 50 years, attended pres- 
bytery, synod and General Assembly many 
times, St. Andrew's, Melbourne, Que., died 
August 1999 at the Wales Home, Richmond, 
Que. We are grateful for Bill’s faith in God 
and church. 

CREASEY, MARY, 91 years old, a longtime 
faithful member, Ladies Aid worker, of First 
Church, Chatham, Ont. 

DOAN, RUTH, 73, faithful member for 50 
years, past Sunday school superintendent 
and Sunday school teacher, and past presi- 
dent of WMS at First Church, Port Colborne, 
Ont., May 28, 1999. 

EMSLIE, JAMES, 88, died: February 12, 2000. Life- 
time dedicated member of St. Andrew’s, 
Qu’Appelle, Sask. Elder for 52 years, church 
treasurer for 32 years and clerk of session for 
seven years. Jim was always interested and 
contributed to the life and mission of the 
church. He is survived by his wife, lvy, and two 
nieces, Eleanor (Augustine) Mitchell, Saska- 
toon, and Shirley (Barry) Priddell, Qu’Appelle. 
A faithful servant who will be sadly missed. 

FRANCIS, GEORGE, went to be with his Lord 
August 11, 1999, in his 72nd year. A faithful 
member of Knox Church, Gamebridge, Ont., 
he served as convener of the board of man- 
agers and as an elder. Loved by all, George 
will be greatly missed. 


GASCHO, MERVEN, a good and faithful mem- 
ber of Burns, Milverton, Ont., March 5, 1999. 

HARVEY, MARGARET BROWN, 84, died peace- 
fully February 28, 2000, after a long battle 
with Alzheimer’s. Survived by her loving 
husband, Hamish, of 56 years. Member of 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Mission, B.C. 
Formerly associated with St. Andrew's, 
Whitby, Ont; First, Regina; Mt. Lehman, Brad- 
ner and Castlegar churches in B.C. 

KACSO, JIM, longtime member, Knox, 
Welland, Ont., Dec. 18, 1999. 

KRUITHOF, HENRY, 78th year, faithful member 
for 40 years, member of board of managers 
for many years, Alexandra, Brantford, Ont., 
Feb. 10, 2000. 

LEE, JOHN “JACK,” former clerk of session and 
convener of the board of managers, trustee, 
St. Andrew’s, Thorold, Ont., Feb. 14, 2000. 

MacGOUGAN, SIDNEY MONTGOMERY, passed 
away August 28, 1999, in his 84th year. The 
churches of Keir Memorial (Malpeque) and 
Kensington Presbyterian, P.E.I., are thankful 
for his longtime commitment and service to 
his Lord Jesus Christ and the church. Sidney 
was an elder in Malpeque and then in Kens- 
ington Church for a total of 57 years, a trustee 
of Malpeque, also a faithful member of the 
choirs in Malpeque and Kensington. Sidney is 
survived by his wife of 60 years, Carolyn, and 
eight children. He is lovingly remembered 
and greatly missed by all who knew him. 

MADDOCK, ROBERT STANLEY (1911-1999). On 
June 24, 1999, a service of celebration and 
thanksgiving for the life of Stan Maddock 
was held at St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, New Liskeard, Ont. The service was 
conducted by Rev. lvan Dambrowitz, with 
special readings by Stan’s son, Rev. Wayne 
Maddock. A large congregation from the 
community and province gathered together 
to sing songs of praise and to listen to words 
of Stan's journey through his life of contribu- 
tion and service to many sectors of society. 

Stan was a man of faith and encourage- 
ment to his family, his community and his 
church. He served on the local volunteer Fire 
Department for 37 years, Boy Scout Commis- 
sion for 30 years, elder at St. Andrew's for 47 
years, choir member for 60 years, loyal mem- 
ber of the Overtones, men’s singing group 
and more than 40 years as representative 
elder to the Presbytery of Temiskaming. With 
Elsie, his constant companion and loving 
wife of 65 years by his side, Stan showed his 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, baptisms and the reception of 
new members, as well as death notices. The rate is 90 cents per word or $43 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to congregations: $10 for the basic notice 
and 90 cents per word for additional information. (There will be no charge to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
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delight that all was well and safe in the 
world for those who believe in God and fol- 
low his precepts and examples. 

He is survived by his wife, Elsie (Arnold), 
and seven children: daughters Judy, Sandra, 
Sue, Brenda; sons Murray, Wayne and 
Stephen; 18 grandchildren and 12 great- 
grandchildren. Stan has now been called 
home and these words from the Scriptures 
according to Paul seem to fit Stan: “I have 
fought the good fight, | have finished the 
course, | have kept the faith.” 

MAVOR, C."JOCK,” 77, longtime member and 
elder at Wexford, Scarborough, Ont., where 
he was actively involved in youth work, choir 
and “Glad Tidings” ministry up until his re- 
tirement. In 1984, he moved to the Halibur- 
ton area where he continued and expanded 
his Christian witness; on Jan. 25, 2000. 

McCAUGHEY, SARAH, 102nd year, longtime 
faithful member of Rogers Memorial and 
Women's Association, Toronto, Jan. 22, 2000. 

McGILVRAY, ROBERT “BERT,” former clerk of 
session, lay preacher, member of the board 
of managers of St. Andrew’s, Thorold, Ont., 
Dec. 9, 1999. 

McGUIRE, JOHN, 81,a longtime faithful member 
of First Presbyterian Church, Chatham, Ont. 

PHILLIPS, PARKER, faithful member for 25 
years, elder eight years, Alexandra, Brant- 
ford, Ont., Dec. 16, 1999. 

RITCHIE, DONALD McCAIG, April 2, 1911 - Janu- 
ary 11, 2000. Beloved husband of the late 
Isabel (Perks) and the late Olive Perry 
(Croswell). Don was a lifelong supporter of 
the Presbyterian Church, a member of St. An- 
drew’s, Parry Sound, Ont., since 1927, where 
he served his Lord in many ways. He had 
been an elder since 1947 and clerk of session 
for more than 45 years, as well as serving for 
a time as Sunday school superintendent. He 
was a member of the pension board of the 
Presbyterian Church for many years. 

Don had a long and distinguished ca- 
reer in education, starting out as a teacher 
in a little country schoolhouse and finish- 
ing as head of the new technical wing that 
he had designed for the local high school, 
as well as being involved in several provin- 
cial education associations. He served on 
the local municipal council and was a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Parry Sound District General Hospital for 
several decades. 

Don is survived by one son, Donald T. 
Ritchie (Sue); three grandchildren, Brenda 
(Todd) Beasley, David (Christine) Ritchie 
and Jessica Ritchie; and four great-grand- 
children, all of Parry Sound. Brother of Mar- 
garet Hales of Aylmer and the late James 
Ritchie, North Bay. Also survived by sister- 
in-law Rae Ritchie of North Bay. 

SHENNAN, ANNE, longtime choir member, 
Knox, Welland, Ont., after a courageous, faith- 
filled battle against cancer, Nov. 10, 1999. 

SOUTAR, ELLA, 94 years old, a longtime faith- 


ful member of First Church, Chatham, Ont. 

STEWART, THOMAS “TOMMY,” 87, a longtime 
member and elder for 22 years, Knox, 
Welland, Ont., Dec. 28, 1999. 

THOMPSON, DAVID, longtime faithful mem- 
ber and elder, Rogers Memorial, Toronto, 
Sept. 23, 1999. 

TURNER, EVELYN (CARRUTHERS), clerk of ses- 
sion, very active in choir, WMS and Ladies 
Aid, Knox, Palmerston, Ont. Former member 
at Chalmers, Toronto, and Scotch Settle- 
ment, Bradford, Ont. Passed away Jan. 18, 
2000. Predeceased by Harold, her husband 
of 58 years, in 1997. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Gedcke, Rev. Mark, Calvin, Kitchener, Ont., Feb. 27. 
Topping, Rev. Richard R., The Church of St. An- 

drew and St. Paul, Montreal, Feb. 6. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, N.B., St. Luke’s. Rev. John Crawford, 7 
Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B.E9H 1Y5. 

Little Narrows, N.S.; Whycocomagh, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. R. Ritchie Robinson, Site 12, Box 
4,RR 1, Bras d’Or, N.S. BOC 1B0. 

Lower Sackville, N.S., First Sackville. Rev. Cynthia 
Chenard, Box 2554, Dartmouth, N.S. B2W 4B7. 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul’s; French River. Rev. 
Charles McPherson, Box 132, Stellarton, N.S. 
BOK 1S0. 

Miramichi, N.B., St. James. Rev. Philip Crowell, 
206 Wellington St., Miramichi, N.B.E1N 1M7. 

New Glasgow, N.S., Westminster. Rev. J. Ken- 
neth MacLeod, Box 185, New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 5E2. 

Springhill, N.S., St. David's; Oxford, St. James; 
Riverview, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Mark McLen- 
nan, RR 2, Scotsburn, N.S. BOK 1RO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Que., Briarwood. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, Action Réfugiés Montreal, 1410 
Guy, Montreal, Que. H3H 2L7. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Kenyon; Kirk Hill, St. Colum- 
ba. Rev. Edward O'Neill, Box 7, Maxville, Ont. 
KOC 1T0. 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, 
Bristol Memorial. Rev. Ruth Syme, Box 1983, 
Deep River, Ont. KOJ 1P0. 

Ingleside, Ont., St. Matthew’s (part time). Rev. 
lan MacMillan, 18220 S. Branch Rd., Corn- 
wall, Ont. K6H 5R6. 

Lachute, Que., Margaret Rodger Memorial. Rev. 
William Klempa, 372 Roslyn Ave., Westmount, 
Que. H3Z 2L6; wklemp@po-box.mcgill.ca. 

Manotick, Ont., Knox. Rev. Samuel Living- 
stone, 10825 Blaine Rd., RR 2, Mountain, 
Ont. KOE 1S0. 

Ottawa, Westminster (effective September 1). 
Rev. Alex Mitchell, 2400 Alta Vista Dr., Ot- 
tawa, Ont. K1H 7N1. 

Montreal, Knox Crescent Kensington and 
First. Rev. Richard Topping, 3415 Redpath 


St., Montreal, Que. H3G 2G2. 

Montreal, Korean. Rev. John Kim, 298 Rudar 
Rd., Mississauga, Ont.L5A 1S3. 

Pierrefonds, Que., Westminster (part time). 
Rev. James Douglas, 1345 Lapointe, St. Lau- 
rent, Que. H4L 1K5. 

Renfrew, Ont., Renfrew Church. Rev. David R. 
Nicholson, 257 Pembroke St. W, Pembroke, 
Ont. K8A 5N3. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. Andrew's. 
Rev. J. Johnson, Box 133, Drayton, Ont. NOG 
1P0; 519-343-3201. 

Ashburn, Burns. Rev. Andrew Allison, Box 138, 
Leaskdale, Ont. LOC 1C0; 905-852-1171; 
leaskdalepres@interhop.net. 

Aurora, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Helen Smith, PO Box 
309, Station B, Toronto, Ont. M5T 2W2; 
rh.smith@home.com. 

Bermuda, Hamilton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Nora 
Gorham, 69 Rowanwood Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
M4W 1Y8. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. David McBride, 
PO Box 311, Port Hope, Ont.L1A 3W4. 

Brampton, St. Andrew's. Rev. Peter Barrow, 38 
Edith St., Georgetown, Ont.L7G 3B1. 

Guelph, Knox. Rev. Linda Bell, 2 Cross St., 
Elmira, Ont. N3B 255. 

Kingston, Strathcona Park. Rev. Mark Ward, 
2368 Middle Rd., Kingston, Ont. K7L 5H6. 

Kitchener, Doon. Rev. John Deyarmond, 28 
Stephen St., Cambridge, Ont.N1S 3R8. 

Kitchener, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Murray Lauren- 
son, 360 Tower St. N, Fergus, Ont.N1M 2N7. 

Mount Forest, St. Andrew’s; Conn, Knox. Rev. 
Calvin Lewis, Box 669, Harriston, Ont. NOG 1ZO. 

Nobleton, St. Paul’s. Rev. Sam Priestley, 143 
Main St. N, Markham, Ont. L3P 1Y2. 

Oakville, Knox (associate minister). Rev. Harry 
McWilliams, 89 Dunn St., Oakville, Ont. 
L6J 3C8. 

Oakville, Knox Sixteen. Rev. Wayne Baswick, 
36 Campbell Dr., Brampton, Ont. L6X 2H7; 
905-456-1727. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew's. Rev. Raye Brown, 
1 High St., Huntsville, Ont.P1H 1P2. 

Penetanguishene, First. Rev. Ed Hoekstra, Box 
821, Coldwater, Ont. LOK 1E0; 705-686-3648. 

Puslinch, Duff's; Crieff, Knox. Rev. Don McCallum, 
795 Scottsdale Dr., Guelph, Ont.N1G 3R8. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Margaret Robert- 
son, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 157; 
416-441-1111; mroberts@presbyterian.ca. 

Toronto, Gateway Community. Rev. William El- 
liott, 513 Arlington Ave. Apt. 2, Toronto, Ont. 
M6C 3A6. 

Toronto, Grace (Etobicoke). Rev. William 
Adamson, 299 Mill Rd. #902, Etobicoke, Ont. 
M9C 4V9. 

Toronto, Knox (Spadina). Rev. Bob Fourney, 1 
Glenview Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4R 1P5. 

Toronto, Patterson. Rev. Gordon Fish, 15 Lam- 
beth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, Weston. Rev. Clyde Ervine, 15 Lam- 
beth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 
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Tweed, St. Andrew's. Rev. A. D. MacLeod, 16 
Marmora St., Trenton, Ont. K8V 2HS5. 

Whitby, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Douglas Rollwage, 
140 Guildwood Pkwy., Toronto, Ont. M1E 1P4. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Brantford, Alexandra. Rev. Mark B. Gaskin, 97 
Wellington St., Brantford, Ont. N3T 2M1; 
(519) 752-4932; cpc@bfree.on.ca. 

Delhi, Calvin; Brantford, Pleasant Ridge. Rev. 
Warren McKinnon, 619 Northdale Dr., 
Woodstock, Ont. N4S 5K7; interactive@ 
execulink.com; 519-539-7014. 

Goderich, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Rick 
Horst, PO Box 247, St. Marys, Ont. N4X 1B1. 
Hagersville, St. Andrew's; Port Dover, Knox. 
Rev. Thomas G. Vais, 117 Argyle St. N, Cale- 

donia, Ont. N3W 1B8. 

liderton, Bethel. Rev. Keith McKee, 1475 Dun- 
das St., London, Ont. NSW 3B8. 

Komoka; North Caradoc, Knox. Rev. Ed Mus- 
son, RR 3, Thorndale, Ont. NOM 2P0. 

London, Westmount. Rev. Karen Timbers, 
370 Ridout St., London, Ont. N6C 327; 
gkmstim@execulink.com. 

Meaford, Knox. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, Box 86, 
Chatsworth, Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington (avail- 
able July 2000). Rev. David Thompson, 142 
Ontario St., Stratford, Ont. NSA 3H2; rose- 
bury@perth.net. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew's; Dawn, Knox. Rev. Philip 
Wilson, PO Box 1381, Corunna, Ont. NON 1G0. 

Sarnia, Laurel Lea-St. Matthew's. Rev. Terry 
Samuel, 770 Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, Ont. 
N7V 275. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Jack Neil, 
Box 1148, Ridgetown, Ont, NOP 2CO; 519- 
674-3487. 

Tiverton, Knox. Rev. Peggy Kinsman, Box 219, 
Lucknow, Ont. NOG 2HO. 

Walkerton, Knox. Rev. J. Allan Paisley, 904 
Princes St., Kincardine, Ont. N2Z 1Y7; 519- 
396-2344; paisley@hurontel.on.ca. 

Windsor, Knox. Rev. Mary Templer, 1464 Vic- 
toria Ave., Windsor, Ont. N8X 1P3. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, Man., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Jean Bryden, 
808-9th Street NW, Portage la Prairie, Man. 
RIN 3L3. 

Flin Flon, St. Andrew’s (full-time ordained 
minister with interest in developing a cen- 
tre for rural and remote ministries). Rev. 
Dale Woods, 339-12th St., Brandon, Man. 
R7A 4M3; phone 204-727-5874; fax 204- 
728-7037; fpc@escape.ca. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Calvin. Rev. Joanne R. Mac- 
Odrum, Box 342, Geraldton, Ont. POT 1MO. 
Thunder Bay, Ont., First. Rev. Bert Vancook, 207 

South Brodie St., Thunder Bay, Ont., P7E 1C1. 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s-Calvin (joint charge 
seeking full-time minister). Rev. John 
Hogerwaard, 341 Eveline St. at McLean Ave., 
Selkirk, Man.R1A 1M9; 204-482-6425. 
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Synod of Saskatchewan 

Saskatoon, Calvin Goforth; McKercher Drive. 
Rev. Eric Muirhead, Box 1586, Melfort, Sask. 
SOE 1A0; emuirhead@sk.sympatico.ca. 

Yorkton, Knox; Dunleath. Rev. Deborah Lan- 
non, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask. S4P 2T9; 
dalfor@dicwest.com. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Grace (senior minister). Rev. Brown 
Milne, 10 Varmoor PI. NW, Calgary, Alta. 
T3A 0A1; milnejo@cadvision.com; Web site: 
www.grace.calgary.ab.ca. 

Calgary, Varsity Acres (two ministers — individ- 
uals or teams may apply). Rev. Dianne 
Ollerenshaw, 344 Coach Ridge Rise SW, Cal- 
gary, Alta. T3H 1G1; ollerend@cadvision.com; 
Web site: www.cadvision.com/vapc. 

Edmonton, Westmount. Rev. Bruce Kemp, 6 
104 - 148 St., Edmonton, Alta. T6H 4Z5; 
bkemp1 @telusplanet.net; Fax: 780-439-1676. 

Lethbridge, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Don Hill, 1818 - 
5 Avenue S, Lethbridge, Alta. T1J OW6; 
dhill@mox.ab.ca. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Castlegar, Grace. Rev. Meridyth Robertson, 
1791 Riverside Ave., Trail, B.C.V1R 3Z3. 

Vancouver, West Vancouver. Rev. Ted Siverns, 
335 7th St., New Westminster, B.C. V3M 3K9; 
tsiverns@planeteer.com. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 

Jasper Presbyterian Church, Jasper, Alberta. 
Available immediately, full-time, three-year 
appointment. Good knowledge of Korean 
and English required. 

New church development workers, full- 
time, three-year appointment, Calgary and 
Edmonton. 

Contact: Rev. Gordon Haynes, 50 Wynford Dr., 

Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Correction 
The Lives Lived column of the January issue 
featured a story about Gwen Ross of Win- 
nipeg singing in the choir for 70 years. The 
Record regrets the accompanying picture 
was of Pearl McLean rather than Gwen. This 
picture shows the real Gwen Ross! 


Sermons from the Piano! 


by 
Robert A. Hamilton Mus.Bac.,ARCT, B.Ed. 


Inspiring musical Christian messages 
masterfully presented through 
unique keyboard artistry. 


To enquire, contact: 
Christian Musical Services 
(905) 624-3887 or Fax (905) 624-3929 


The Chorister Robe 


Robes for Choir and Pastor, 
Cassocks, Surplices, 

Choir Robes, Motarboards 
Samples and prices on request. 
(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road, PO Box 397 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


DOMINION REGALIA LTD. 


The Presbyterian Flag featuring the 
BURNING BUSH in full colour surmounted 
ona ST. ANDREW’S flag. 


*FLAGS & ACCESSORIES 
*EMBROIDERED CRESTS «TABLE RUNNERS 
*IMPRINTED RIBBONS *LAPEL PINS 


For your FREE CATALOGUE of these items 
and much more, call or write today. 

1550 O'Connor Drive 

Toronto, Ontario M4B 2V3 
(416) 752-2382 or fax (416) 752-4615 


*PULPIT FALLS 


Presbyterian Record 
Celebrating 2000 years of Jesus Ch 


Milverton Burns 
and 


North Mornington 


This is a vibrant two-point charge with 
manse and two historic churches. 


They are seeking a minister of strength 

and wisdom — 

* a compassionate person 

® a preacher who interprets Scripture 
with the modern world 

° a dynamic leader who can lead 
these congregations to their full 
potential. 


Is God calling you? 


Contact: Rev. Dr. David Thompson 
142 Ontario Street 
Stratford, ON N5A 3H2 
(519) 271-0373 
E-mail: rosebury@perth.net 


a child’s way 


Written by Karen Timbers, 
minister of Elmwood Avenue 
Church, London, Ont. 


A page to share with the children you love 


The reign of God is like a banquet 


Scripture reading: Luke 14:15-24 


The Wedding Banquet 


Refrain: 

I cannot come. 

I cannot come to the banquet, don’t trouble me now. 
I have married a wife. I have bought me a cow. 

I have fields and commitments that cost a pretty sum. 
Pray, hold me excused, I cannot come. 


A certain man held a feast on his fine estate in town. 
He laid a festive table and wore a wedding gown. 
He sent invitations to his neighbours far and wide, 
but when the meal was ready, each of them replied: 


The master rose up in anger, called his servants by name, 
said: “Go into the town, fetch the blind and the lame, 

fetch the peasant and the pauper for this I have willed, 

my banquet must be crowded, and my table must be filled.” 


When all the poor had assembled there was still room to spare, 
so the master demanded: “Go search everywhere, 

to the highways and the byways and force them to come in. 
My table must be filled before the banquet can begin.” 


Now God has written a lesson for the rest of humankind; 
if we’re slow in responding, he may leave us behind. 
He’s preparing a banquet for that great and glorious day. 
When the Lord and Master calls us, be certain not to say: 


Words and music by Miriam Therese Winter. Copyright © Medical Mission 
Sisters, 1965. Reproduced with permission of copyright owner. Music in the 
Praise Ways songbook (33), published by The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


A note to adults reading this page: 


Encourage your child to prepare a meal for others. A messy kitchen is a small 


Questions to consider 


Ay 


2: 


Talk about times you have been at suppers with family 
and friends. What makes these meals so much fun? 
Jesus said heaven will be like a great supper together 
where anyone who wants to come is welcome. Why do 
you think Jesus said heaven is like a feast? 


. What excuses do people use today to remain distant 


from God? 


Activities 


Learn “The Wedding Banquet’ song and design actions 
to match the words. 

Plan to host a meal for many people. Tell Jesus’ parable 
and teach the song to your guests. 

Paint a picture of God’s heavenly banquet. Where are 
you at the table? 


Prayer 

Dear God, 

We thank you for our friends and food 

and the chance to eat together. 

And for your love and heaven, too, 

where I will know good things beyond measure. Amen. 


price to pay for all the benefits to your child's self-worth and sense of generosity. 
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IVES Ved 


Marian Grei 


Winifred Yuill Whitley: 


a first among women 


efore women were allowed to vote and at a time when 

few of them thought of being anything other than a 

housewife or, perhaps, a teacher or nurse, a brilliant star 

was rising on the horizon in the small southwestern 
Manitoba town of Melita. Winifred (Yuill) Whitley was born in 
1907 to D. William Yuill, a teacher and lawyer, and Winifred 
(Wellwood) Yuill, the daughter of an early Presbyterian mis- 
sionary. The young Winifred progressed rapidly through 
school, completing grades four to seven in one year. In 1922, 
she was a member of the first Grade 12 class to graduate from 
Melita School. 

But Winifred didn’t stop there. She went on to 
study music and obtained a Bachelor of Arts 
degree from Brandon College and the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. After spending some 
time in Ontario, where she worked for a 
year as girls’ work secretary for The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada in 
Toronto, she returned to Manitoba in 
1930 to work as a secretary in her 
father’s law office and to study law. 
Winifred’s mother, who had peti- 
tioned strongly for women’s suffrage, 
was a major influence in her decision rad 
to become a lawyer. She was called to ; * 
the bar in 1934, creating a “first” for the nd 
judge who addressed the class. “This is 
the first time I have ever had to say ‘ladies “et 
and gentlemen,” he admitted. Winifred and ho 
one other woman were the first female law grad- 
uates in Manitoba. 

After practising law in Cypress River and Newdale, 
Manitoba, Winifred returned again to Melita in 1939 where she 
encountered one of her rare “seconds” — she joined her father 
and became the second Yuill in the law firm Yuill and Yuill. 
She was the first woman lawyer in Melita and practised there 
until 1974. 

Winifred’s marriage to Chester Whitley in 1951 ended sud- 
denly with his death four years later. Along with her parents, 
sister and two nieces, the people of her church and community 
became her family. Hardly a day went by when Winifred 
couldn’t be seen delivering a birthday card or visiting someone 
sick or shut-in. 
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Retirement from law did not mean retirement from life. It 
meant more time for Winifred to spend with her beloved pets 
— a dog and several cats. (She loved all creatures, great and 
small.) It meant more time to travel — to places such as India, 
England, Scotland and Ireland. It meant more time to devote to 
Melita Presbyterian Church. 

In 1970, Winifred considered it a great honour to become 
the first woman elder of her church. A communicant member 
since 1922, she had served the congregation faithfully in many 
ways. She taught Sunday school, sang in the choir, did lay min- 

istry and was president of both the Ladies Aid and the 
Women’s Missionary Society. When the WMS 
ceased to meet in Melita, Winifred travelled 65 
kilometres by car or bus to the nearest Pres- 
byterian church to attend meetings. 

Winifred left a lasting impression on 
Melita Church in other special ways. At 

the annual Christmas program, every 
child in the church received a gift 
from her. And, to the congregation, 
she bequeathed her collection of reli- 
gious books. 

Considered a tad eccentric by some 
people, Winifred displayed talents 
many of those people could only wish 

for. She was an ardent bridge player and 
was adept at many crafts. Her ability to 
uit 4 knit, crochet or tat while never missing a 
rar beat in the procedure of a meeting was the 
envy of all. Besides her law career and her 

church work, she was active in the Liberal party, the 

Historical Society, the Horticultural Society, the Rebekah 
Lodge and the Eastern Star. 

Winifred spent the last years of her life in the Melita Personal 
Care Home where, thankful to the end, she often expressed her 
gratitude for a caring environment. She died peacefully in her 
sleep on November 8, 1997, six days before her 90th birthday. 

A pioneer has been defined as someone who goes before to 
prepare the way for others. This aptly describes Winifred Whit- 
ley, a “first among women,” who pioneered in her school, her 
law career and her church. 


Marian Greig is clerk of session of Melita Church, Melita, Man. 


Sil 


Presbyterians Sharing... 


The Gifts of God 
for the People of God 


Thank you for your gifts to Presbyterians Sharing... 


For information, contact Education for Mission/Stewardship, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7. 1-800-619-7301 ext. 267, 272 
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How to boil an egg 
For those who cannot even boil an egg, 
we recommend the cookbook pub- 


If evolution were true, mothers lished by St. Ninian’s Church Women’s 


would have more than two hands. Guild of Stonehouse, Lanarkshire. The 
— Phil Callaway ingredients for Kay Nichol’s fail-safe 
recipe are: “One or more eggs, the 
Methodist hymn-book and a pan of 
boiling water.” The method is sim- 
Love and marriage plicity itself. For a hard-boiled egg, 
Love seems the swiftest but sing all verses of “Onward Christian 
is the slowest of all growths. Soldiers.” For medium-boiled, omit 
No man and woman really one verse. And for soft-boiled, sing 
know what perfect love is only two verses. 
until they have been married — Glasgow Herald, 
a quarter of a century. March 6, 2000 
— Mark Twain 
Mothers 
A young mother of four confessed: “When I 
had my first baby, I phoned the doctor every Change 


time he sneezed. The other day, my youngest 
swallowed a five-pence piece. I simply 
looked at him and said, ‘Young man, that 
comes out of your pocket-money.”” 

— James Simpson 


Children in stepfamilies 
are 40 times more likely to 
be hurt physically at home 
than children living with 
both biological parents. 

— Servant, Spring 1998 


The transformation of 

farming into agribusiness 
Agribusiness depends on cheap oil 
and an unlimited supply of water 
and soil. These conditions cannot 


“Do you really think,” asked a reporter, “that you 
are going to change the policies of this country 
by standing out here alone at night in front of the 
White House with a candle?” 
“Oh, I don’t do this to change the country. I do 
this so the country won’t change me.” 
— A. J. Muste 


Success is one beautiful cake. You cut it 
and you eat it yourself, and you 
choke on it. Progress — you cut ( 
it and you feed people with it 
and, hopefully, you save a little 
piece for yourself. 

— Carlos Santana 


last. We are transferring to future What was the world’s most brutal war of recent times? 
generations the problems of cop- For eight years, virtually the entire population of 
ing with an exhausted soil and a Sierra Leone has been uprooted, mutilated, raped or 
contaminated water supply. The abducted. At least 50,000 persons were killed. 


sins of the fathers will be visited 
on the children. 

— Norman Wirzba, 

“Caring and Working: 

An agrarian perspective,” 

Christian Century, 

September 22-29, 1999 


— Refugees 


Christmas in May 
After a particularly bright flash of lightning during a storm last May, I 
heard my stuffed Christmas bear play “The First Noél.” This bear is 
about four years old and sleeps on my night table. Good company for a 
grandmother every night. It seems Teddy is tuned in to storms and plays 
every time we enjoy heavenly “music.” Merry Christmas in May! 

— Dorothy Lake 
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for the cord 


You invested in that 


John Congram 


white elephant? 


The church: a white elephant or the finest place to invest your life 


ve been thinking about my dad a lot these days — thoughts 

precipitated by the demise of Maple Leaf Gardens as the 

venue for the Toronto Maple Leafs hockey team and, more 

recently, the announcement that the building itself will be 
torn down. During the Depression in the 1930s, when Maple 
Leaf Gardens was being built, my father left the farm and went 
to Toronto to work at Canada Wire and Cable in Leaside. He 
lived with his sister and her husband who was the chief of 
police for North York. 

My father had always followed the exploits of the Maple 
Leafs. Before I could read, he would relate the results of the 
games and the standings to me from the nightly paper. He was 
also a great admirer of Conn Smythe, founder and builder of 
the Gardens. 

Some will know that, during the building of the Gardens, the 
workers were sometimes paid in Gardens stock when there was 
no cash. One evening, on returning from work, my father an- 
nounced he had bought $100 in Gardens stock. This pro- 
nouncement left my uncle, no stranger to the stock market, 
unimpressed. “Well,” he sniffed, “you can kiss that $100 good- 
bye. That white elephant will never amount to a hill of beans.” 
(Although a city person then, my uncle still used rural analo- 
gies from the North York farm where he had grown up.) 

Today, we know how wrong he was. When my father finally 
decided to cash in his stock, disillusioned by the prospect of 
Stafford Smythe and Harold Ballard running the Gardens, the 
$100 had grown to several thousand. But even more important 
to me was the fact that, in the early days, stockholders could 
purchase tickets to a hockey game once or twice a year. My 
annual trek to the Gardens as a young child to witness the 
mighty Maple Leafs with my father was the high point of each 
year. I only wish I had kept all the old memorabilia I collected 
by sending in Bee Hive corn syrup labels — photos of Howie 

_ Meeker and Turk Broda, a ring with Teeder Kennedy’s picture 
embedded beneath the plastic cap. 
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“That white elephant will never amount to a hill of beans.” 
Increasingly, that is how society views the church. Why invest 
your money, energy, time — your life — in the church? It 
means throwing it away. 

Frederick Buechner, then a young and promising novelist, 
attended a dinner party in New York City after he had decided 
to enter the ministry. In the middle of the meal, the hostess, 
sitting at the far end of the table, addressed Buechner in a voice 
that all could hear. ‘I understand you are going into the min- 
istry, Freddy. Tell us, was it your own idea or did someone give 
you bad advice?’ 

But appearances can be deceiving. One hundred dollars in 
Maple Leaf Gardens stock in the 1930s was the best monetary 
investment my father ever made. And there are still many of us 
who believe the same thing about the church. It may sometimes 
seem like a white elephant, but we believe there is no finer 
place to invest our lives — in Buechner’s words, “to proclaim 
as convincingly and, at the same time, as honestly as I can the 
most interesting thing I have found in this world ... the elusive 
presence of God among us.” 

The men and women who graduate from our theological 
colleges this month do not need to be convinced of these things 
now, in the month in which the church celebrates their gradua- 
tion. But they may need this reminder in less glorious days in the 
future. And St. Paul’s words, too (I Corinthians 1:27, The Mes- 
sage): “God deliberately chose men and women that the culture 
overlooks and exploits and abuses, chose these ‘nobodies’ to 
expose the hollow pretensions of the ‘somebodies.’” 


Sa 


Photo: Karen Plater 


Malawi is one of the poorest countries in the world. On the 1999 
Human Development Index produced by the United Nations 


Development Program, Malawi ranked 159th out of 175 countries. 
Canada ranked first. It is time to close the gap. PWS&D is working 
with the Blantyre and Livingstonia synods of The Church of Central 
Africa Presbyterian to provide leadership in addressing poverty 
and its causes in Malawi. From water, agriculture and income 
generating programs, to civic education and AIDS awareness 
programs, we are making a difference. 


Together we can make a difference! 


PWS8&D’s community development programs operate because people and congregations 
financially support the work. PWS&D receives no funds from Presbyterians Sharing... 
With matching grants from the Canadian International Development Agency, your gift 
goes a long way. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 


Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll free 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D 
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The March cover 

I found it ironic that the first letter in the 
March 2000 issue of the Record was 
about a three-year-old “reading” the 
Record. The cover of that January issue 
was a picture my husband and I deemed 
too objectionable and inappropriate for a 
magazine on display in our home. 

The picture by Chris Woods on the 
March cover is vivid and thought- 
provoking, but it also displays a theme of 
anger and graphic violence that we 
choose to keep out of our home. Our 
three-year-old is already too intimate 
with the topics of death and heaven since 
the death of her baby brother. I refuse to 
try to explain the politics and brutality of 


isl the music wars continue into the 21st century!, 26 


Jesus’ murder to her. Three years old is 
too young to view and comprehend the 
suffering and horror of that picture. If 
that picture were on the cover of Pent- 
house or TV Guide, I think the magazine 
would be removed from store shelves. 
We ripped off the cover of the March 
issue and discarded it. While the Record 
is a Christian magazine, please remem- 
ber it should also be a family magazine. 
Shelley L. Bauer, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


The cover on the March Record is ap- 
palling! Every Christian knows of the 
horror of the Crucifixion. This graphic 
reminder is totally unnecessary. I hope 
you will keep your readers in mind in the 
future. 
Bernice Naylor, 
Summerside, P.E.I. 


The session of St. An- 
drew’s, New Liskeard, 
Ontario, questions the 
suitability of the March 
cover of the Presbyterian 
Record. It depicts vio- 
lence in today’s society; 
whereas, it would be 
more appropriate to 


tion and forgiveness. 

At our Lenten and Easter services, 
ordinary folk and children who are 
facing disruptions of violence in their 
lives are trying to understand the real 
issues and meanings of Christ’s pres- 
ence. This overt portrayal of violence 
in a peaceful park setting, illustrating 
only young, Caucasian men as the 
perpetrators of violence against Christ 
in our time, is a most disturbing, con- 
fusing and prejudicial practice for all 
Christians of all races, genders and 
ages who are trying to understand the 
sad but unpredictable eventualities of 
the Easter season. Young Caucasian 
males are hardly representative of the to- 
tality of violence done to Christ in our 
time. Why were not other races, genders 
and ages depicted? It conveys an unreal- 
ity that fixes in minds a prejudicial pre- 
disposition toward this group. 

Surely a disservice has been done to 
the efforts of Christian ministry in the 
Presbyterian Church that clearly wishes 
to invite all youth to take part in our ser- 
vices. The Presbyterian Record could, 
perhaps, find covers within our church 


We publish as many 
letters as possible. 

All are subject to editing 
for meaning and space, 
and must include the 
correspondent’s name 
and full address. Letters 
are intended to provide 
for the wide expression 
of views among our 
readers. Publication does 
not imply endorsement 


family to depict white male Caucasians 
doing acts of justice in Christ’s name in- 
stead of the violence that can only preju- 
dice our image of this vital group in our 
Christian community. The intended mes- 
sage of the March 2000 cover is lost in 
the depiction of violence. 
Ivan Dambrowitz, 
New Liskeard, Ont. 


On rare occasions, some- 
thing slaps us in the face 
— it is a wake-up call. 
Such was the picture on 
the cover of the March 
edition of the Presby- 
terian Record. If it makes 
us feel uncomfortable, so 


encourage and pro- __ byeither the Record or be it. 
mote an image of The Presbyterian Church Imagine the audacity 
peace, love, reconcilia- —_in Canada. of depicting two young 


men dressed in modern- 
day dress, even shirts and ties, nailing 
Christ to a cross! And, yet, we continue 
to do this every day as a society as surely 
as if we were the Roman soldiers 2,000 
years ago. We have a tendency to regard 
Christ’s crucifixion chronologically, as 
only in the past, to protect our own guilty 
feelings. We want to have our cake and 
eat it, too, in that we believe in a risen 
and living Lord but we want to lay blame 
for his crucifixion on the ancient Romans 
and on the scribes and Pharisees. We 
never would have done such a thing, 
would we? We are too civilized. 

The cover of the March edition is to 
be applauded. We should show it to our 
children and discuss it. It represents both 
the ugliness and sinful nature of this 
world as well as our hope and salvation. 
The cover is not clinically “pretty,” but it 
is eternally effective. 

Dave Gatehouse, 
Tecumseh, Ont. 


Blended worship 
I always find interesting articles in the 
Record, but the March issue was a bon- 
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anza. The interview with Chris Fischer 

was particularly close to my heart as a 

church musician. Blended services need 

a lot of expertise. If Chris can get a net- 
work going, it can do nothing but help. 

Alison M. Smith, 

Surrey, B.C. 


Residential schools 

Rereading the Gordon Beardy article 
(February Record) clarified some issues 
for me. 

While doing biographical research on 
Frieda Matthews, I heard the name 
Cecilia Jeffrey Indian Residential School. 
My enquiries to 50 Wynford appeared to 
get the “royal shuffle.’ Bishop Beardy’s 
article explained why. My investigative 
reporting genes were jumping. 

The back page “open letter” appears 
to confirm my suspicions. Amazingly, a 
fax from the United churches in Peter- 
borough, Ontario, arrived on my desk 
about the same time your article ap- 
peared. They are worrying about similar 
matters regarding mission schools and 
appear to be a tad apprehensive about 
their situation. 

Good luck on the fund-raising efforts. 

Lawrence E. Hurley, 
Belleville, Ont. 


The famous 

and not-so-famous 

As 1999 drew to a close, we were bom- 
barded with lists: The Sexiest Man (or 
Woman), The Tallest, The Shortest, The 
Fattest, The Thinnest, The Richest. 
(I don’t recall a list of The Poorest.) 
Even the church got into the act: The 
Greatest Preacher, The Most Influential 
Presbyterian. 

I’m sure, and I hope I’m right, that 
these people didn’t set out to be famous 
or the greatest but only to serve their Lord 
to the best of their abilities. “Let us now 
praise famous men” — of course, but 
let’s not forget the many who served God 
quietly and without recognition except 
from those whose lives they touched. 

I recall the sorrow I felt when I read 
the obituary of my husband (Rev. Dr. 
Donald B. Mackay) in the Blue Book. 
Only a third of a page covering 48 years 
of serving his Lord and The Presbyterian 
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Church in Canada, as well as five years 
serving king and country overseas as a 
chaplain. He didn’t win the Victoria 
Cross or any other medal, nor did he 
aspire to be Moderator of the General 
Assembly or to have his name in the 
headlines; but he lived every day in 
Christian love and service. His legacy to 
his family and to those for whom he 
made a difference is an unshakable love 
of God and his Son, Jesus. 

The famous and the not-so-famous 
will all be welcomed as equals when 
they reach their heavenly home. 

Mary Jane Mackay Beattie, 
Halifax 


Pizza and music 

I always enjoyed reading Kathy 
Cawsey’s Generation Y column and I 
wish her well. However, Amanda Hay 
picked up where Kathy left off without 
missing a beat (February Record). 

Music is a gift from God that makes 
me “sense God’s glory,” too. Amanda, 
please keep writing from your heart! 
You'll help many kids find their “happy 
spot” and, maybe, even a few older kids 
like me. 

Also, there’s nothing wrong with 
pizza six days a week! 

Gary Smart, 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


Rights and responsibilities 
I regret that R. M. Strang (March Record) 
chooses to make a valid point — that 
rights and responsibilities cannot be sep- 
arated — in such a judgmental manner. 
His hearty approval of the farmer who 
“put [the responsibility] squarely where it 
belonged” is particularly questionable. 
However amusing the fictional quip, the 
farmer is clearly not recalling his own re- 
sponsibility to treat another human being 
with dignity rather than putting him down 
and cutting him off. His attitude is more 
expressive of the hard-heartedness of the 
unforgiving servant than of the loving 
compassion of our Saviour who told us to 
“give to everyone who begs from you” 
and “lend, expecting nothing in return” 
(Luke 6:30, 35). 

Our motives must be pure. To what 
extent is our concern about the validity 


Three names! 


No wonder we had been | 


having a hard time getting 
identification for 
Confused and frightened 
due to her emotional illness, 
she had gone everywhere 


her. | 


seeking help, and every- | 


where she had given a 
slightly different name and 


a Slightly different story. | 


Eager to please but unsure 
what to say, she had said 
what she could and, each 
time, slowed the bureau- 
cracy down a little more. 
Relief flooded over me as I 
finally figured it out. Like 
many other counsellors be- 
fore me, I had been impa- 


tient with her. As she saw | 


my displeasure, she changed 


her story to please me. As I : 


looked at her in that moment 
of realization, I finally 
understood. Then, I was able 
to help her sort out her life. 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 
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of others’ rights a disguised attempt to 
cling to our own privilege? To what ex- 
tent is our call for others to shoulder re- 
sponsibility an excuse to shirk our own? 
Let us begin by emphasizing our own re- 
sponsibility to demonstrate the love, gen- 
erosity and compassion of God in all we 
do. Let us recognize that our responsibil- 
ity is to defend and not to undermine the 
rights of those who are and have been 
oppressed, especially when we (or our 
ancestors) are the oppressors. 

That said, I do endorse Strang’s call 
to examine human rights. I recommend 
beginning with the 1998 report of the In- 
ternational Affairs Committee (A&P 
1998, pp. 283-298) which speaks to this 
very issue. 

Gail Turner, 
Toronto 


Enjoyed Record 
I greatly enjoyed the February issue of 
the Record. “Jesus and the Old Testa- 
ment” by Prof. Dutcher-Walls reached a 
high watermark of much needed Bible 
teaching. “Toward Wholeness” by Bishop 
Beardy has information we need to be 
reminded of, in my opinion. 
Maurice Farquharson, 
Naples, Florida 


Was it necessary? 

Was it necessary for the author of “The 
Disease” (March Record) to assume by 
someone’s appearance and name that she 
was of British ancestry and a visitor from 
“rural parts to our city”? Or was he 
simply using the poor lady as a whipping 
post to get his point across? Either way, 
resorting to bashing one person or race to 
promote the cause of another is not con- 
ducive to good racial relations. The 
woman’s statement, as quoted, seems 
more of concern than racism. 

As long as there are hundreds of races 
inhabiting the world there will be racism. 
Unfortunately, it can’t be wiped out en- 
tirely. We can, though, be more tolerant 
of each other and accept our differences 
as God made us, regardless of colour or 
race or creed. 

We can teach young children early in 
life to be tolerant, not to judge others by 
their colour and to have respect for 
others’ opinions. Above all, teach them to 
love one another as God loves us. 

Victoria Adamson, 
Little Britain, Ont. 


A season of harvest 
I noted in Tony Plomp’s You Were Ask- 
ing? column concerning the lectionary 


“Well the department of civil engineering 
and municipal planning are jolly-well 
going to hear about this!” 


readings (March Record) that the liturgi- 
cal year is divided into two parts: “Chris- 
tological seasons” and “Ordinary Time.” 
I would like to pose a question and, in 
doing so, offer a suggestion that might 
make part of the Ordinary Time more of 
a Christological season. My question is, 
would it not add meaning to the Chris- 
tian Year to designate the last nine weeks 
of the Season of Pentecost as “The 
Season of Harvest’’? 

It seems to be a natural and appropri- 
ate segment as it begins with World 
Communion Sunday and ends with 
Christ the King Sunday. Almost exactly 
in the middle is Reformation Sunday and 
All Saints’ Day. Then, too, our Canadian 
Thanksgiving is near the beginning of 
this period. Some creative thinking could 
be added to have “Christ the Prophet” 
and “Christ Our High Priest” precede 
Christ the King Sunday. 

Is Advent the most appropriate time 
to focus on the return of Christ in power 
and great glory? Shouldn’t the season of 
Pentecost lead more naturally to a focus 
on the “final harvest” and the return of 
Christ? 

These are some questions I have. Am 
I “out in left field?’ or do these questions 
and ideas have some merit? 

Ivan S. Gamble, 
Kelowna, B.C. 


Newfoundland time 
Reference in Guideposts (February 
Record) to the great Sir Sandford 
Fleming implies that Newfoundland’s 
half-hour time zone is unique. This is in- 
correct. Setting their clock with New- 
foundland is the South American 
country of Guyana. Territories having 
time zones one-half hour different from 
GMT include, I believe, Liberia, Iran, 
Afghanistan, India, Sri Lanka, Burma, 
Malaysia, the Australian states of North- 
em Territories and South Australia, and 
the Pacific island of Rarotonga. People 
living in these countries total about 
three-quarters of a billion, 25 times the 
number living in Canada’s seven time 
zones. 
Imagine that! 
David Peters, 
St. John’s, Nfid. 
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- from the sderator- 


Death, 


and beyond 


When we privatize and “congregationalize’ funerals, we fail to witness 
to the larger reality of the church 


he personal, the pastoral and the rep- 
resentative dimensions of being 
Moderator overlap. This is poignant- 
ly true at the time of a death, often 
(but not only) at the death of a minister. 

In the fall, I received a call to attend a 
funeral and, if possible, to say a few 
words on behalf of the whole church for 
the life and ministry of one of God’s ser- 
vants. I wrote a note later to his widow. 
On a human and pastoral level, I had 
hoped these simple acts might be helpful 
to her (and to the congregation). A short 
time later, I received a note from her 
making it clear that my being there as 
Moderator was particularly appreciated. 

Since then, I have received news of the 
deaths of ministers from almost every part 
of Canada and of others whose lives were 
deeply involved in our church. The num- 
ber of these in the past six months has sur- 
prised me. Most were well-known to me; 
some were about my own age. As often as 
possible, I have tried to communicate with 
both the family and the presbytery. I have 
shared their grief and offered words of 
gospel comfort as a friend. But what does 
it mean for me to do this as the Moderator 
of the 125th General Assembly? 

Last month, I wrote about the myster- 
ious interconnectedness of the church. I 
referred mainly to how congregations 
reach beyond themselves in the larger 
Body of Christ. Ministers and members of 
the Order of Diaconal Ministries may be 
viewed in a similar way. Their service, 
like that of many laypeople, reaches be- 
yond congregations, often beyond presby- 
teries. In representing the church, I am 
reminding families and congregations 
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(and also presbyteries) in their time of sor- 
row and loss of that larger web of connec- 
tions. I express the gratitude of the wider 
church for the life and ministry of God’s 
servants. I pledge the prayers of the 
church in the belief that, in our individual 
and congregational prayers, we remember 
others outside our immediate circles. 

In a time when there is a tendency to 
privatize and “congregationalize” fu- 
nerals, I believe we should witness to the 
larger reality of the church. Not long ago, 
presbyteries were actively included in the 
funeral or memorial service for members 
of presbytery, certainly for ministers and 
diaconal ministers. This seems less the 
case in my recent experience. But I have 
always thought we were in a connectional 
church. Presbyterians, by their very 
name, point beyond narrow congregation- 
alism. I hope that by writing to presbyter- 
ies I have, in a small way, signalled both 
the pastoral role of presbyteries for their 
members and the way in which our lives 
and ministries fulfil a broader calling. 

I do not want the position of Modera- 
tor misunderstood in all of this. The 
Moderator is primarily and simply the 
one who moderates or chairs the meet- 
ings of Assembly. When I was preaching 
in Guelph at the end of January, the edi- 
tor of a local newspaper changed the 
congregation’s advertisement. Apparent- 
ly, he or she didn’t really know what 
“Moderator” meant (couldn’t have been 
a Presbyterian!) and wrote “The Monitor 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada.’ 
That is precisely not what I mean! But 
this office is a kind of symbol and, as 
such, may help free us from an accultur- 


hur Van Seters 


ation that limits our doctrines of the 
church and its ministry. 

What is most important at a time of 
death is our witness to life. Some time 
ago, I was deeply moved by the televi- 
sion documentary on Margaret (Trudeau) 
Kemper’s visit to Uganda to open a new 
well in memory of her son Michel. Near 
the end, she spoke with incredible vital- 
ity of how his death gave her life! What- 
ever she meant by that, she set me 
rejoicing again in the risen Christ who 
connects us to the communion of saints. 
In the midst of death, we are heirs of new 
life! This, finally, is at the heart of our 
sharing with those who grieve and over- 
shadows the role of being Moderator. 


rest ete 


Moderator’s itinerary 
May 6 

St. John’s, Medicine Hat, Alberta 

May 7 (morning) 

Knox, Bassano, Alberta 

May 7 (evening) 

Calgary, City-wide youth event 

May 11 

Presbytery of Northern Saskatchewan 
May 14 

First, Winnipeg, Dedication of Celtic cross 
May 16 

Presbytery of Han-ca 

May 21 

St. Andrew’s, Cobourg, Ontario 

May 28 (morning) 

St. Columba-by-the-Lake, Pointe Claire, Que. 
May 28 (evening) 

Presbytery of Montreal 


—an everyday.4- 


Trading in 


the old models 


Denominational loyalty has gone the way of the horse and buggy 


ack in the early days of television, 

Dinah Shore used to sing a com- 

mercial jingle still inescapably as- 

sociated with her: “See the U.S.A. 
in your Chevrolet ... ” 

That old jingle showed up on an Arts 
& Entertainment program about the im- 
pact of the automobile on American life. 
Mostly, it looked at how the automobile 
industry changed people’s buying habits. 

In the beginning, people treated their 
cars the way they treated horses and 
buggies. If you had a buggy, you kept 
repairing it. You changed a wheel. You 
replaced a board. You bought new har- 
nesses. If you had a horse, you kept it un- 
til it died. It was a matter of loyalty. After 
all, you owed it something. 

All that changed after the Second 
World War. The vets came home. They 
married. They had families. They needed 
transportation. And those families hap- 
pily set out to “See the U.S.A. in your 
Chevrolet ...” 

But once they had their cars, they 
didn’t need to buy any more. The old 
horse and buggy habits kept them driving 
the same car. Until — like the old horse 
— it dropped in its tracks. So the Amer- 
ican car industry had to devise something 
that would get people to buy more cars. 

That’s when the auto industry invent- 
ed features. New features. Things you 
just had to have. One year, they added 
power brakes. Another year, power steer- 
ing. Another, an overhead valve engine. 
Or, perhaps, something useless but styl- 
ish like tail fins. If you wanted these fea- 
tures, you had to trade in the old car and 
buy a new car. Corporate loyalty blew 
out the exhaust pipe. If tail fins turned 
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you on, and Plymouth had them first, 
you bought a Plymouth. You switched to 
Oldsmobile for its Hydramatic transmis- 
sion. You went to whatever brand had the 
features you wanted. 

I don’t want to give carmakers more 
credit than they deserve. But it seems to 
me that the same thing started happening 
in many other areas. 

Employment, for example. Once upon 
a time, people expected to stay with the 
same employer for most of their working 


always like all of them. In fact, sometimes 
you simply disregarded them — the way 
Roman Catholics did with birth control. 
But whether your church was Lutheran or 
Presbyterian, Baptist or Anglican, what 
you were born into, you stuck with. 
Today, we have “seekers.” Seekers 
aren’t sure what they’re looking for, so 
they prowl churches and faith groups the 
way potential purchasers prowl new car 
showrooms. They choose their church for 
its singing, its sermons, its location, its 


If tail fins turned you on, and Plymouth had them first, 
you bought a Plymouth 


lives. But between head-hunters urging po- 
tential executives to jump ship to a more 
lucrative contract, and corporations casting 
their most loyal employees adrift as sacri- 
fices to the sacred cow of downsizing, loy- 
alty is about as popular as the rumble seat. 

Marriage, for another example. We 
mark Mother’s Day every May. Most 
churches, trying hard to avoid sexist 
stereotyping, try to call it “Family Sun- 
day,” but most people ignore those 
scruples and cheerfully continue to call it 
‘“Mother’s Day.’ Marriage used to be for 
better or for worse, in sickness and in 
health, till death do us part. But about the 
same time people started trading in their 
cars for newer models, the same car 
owners (mostly men) started trading in 
their wives for newer models. Divorce 
statistics soared. 

Is that coincidence? 

Or consider religion. There was a time 
when people belonged to a denomination 
for life. It had a certain body of beliefs. It 
had certain customs or practices. You didn’t 


architecture — even the quality of its 
after-worship coffee. But, rarely, for its 
historical traditions. Sometimes, they go 
outside the Christian family. Seekers pick 
out this feature from the Buddhists, that 
bit from the Hindus, this bit from Islam, 
that bit from Native religions. They end 
up with something like a stir-fry, with 
everything thrown together in one pot. 
Or, perhaps, like a car put together from a 
spare parts bin. Denominational loyalty 
has gone the way of the horse and buggy. 
I don’t know that I can hold the car- 
makers responsible for our religious 
climate. Perhaps they merely give us a 
visible analogy for what we’re all experi- 
encing in many other areas of life. But I 
do know that the similarities between our 
car-buying habits and our churchgoing 
habits are more than coincidence. They 
both identify a significant change in the 
way we think. And act. And believe. 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder of 
Wood Lake Books. 
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fe knocks 
Our Kenya 


Connection 


Through an exchange, St. Giles in Sarnia, Ontario, establishes links 


with Presbyterians in Kenya 


t started by chance, or was it with 

God’s guidance? Terry Samuel, our 

minister at St. Giles in Sarnia, On- 

tario, had an impromptu lunch one 
day with Wilma Welsh, of International 
Ministries of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, and Dr. Rick Allen, medical 
missionary from another Presbyterian 
congregation in Sarnia. Also present was 
Joseph Ngare, the editor of the national 
magazine of the Presbyterian Church of 
East Africa (PCEA). Terry wrote later: 
“We shared ideas, dreamed dreams, 
imagined preposterous proposals, 
laughed a lot and went home. But the 
seeds were sown. Conversations contin- 
ued, prayers persisted ... and the Kenya 
project was born.” 

Over the next few weeks, what had 
seemed like an improbable dream turned 
into a reality. Terry’s wife, Susan, a 
second-career student at Knox College, 
landed a placement in Nairobi, Kenya, as 
part of her course work. Then, Terry iden- 
tified an opportunity to work with Rev. 
Joseph Mothaly in the Samburu Outreach 
Mission north of the capital. In exchange, 
Joseph would come to Ontario in the fall. 
All that was left was the packing! Well, 
not quite, but why fret over details like 
passports, shots and pulpit coverage in 
the face of such an adventure? 

An adventure it turned out to be. “The 
first thing to strike us is that Kenya is not 
Canada,” Terry e-mailed us from Nairobi. 
“The contrasts are stark. It may take 45 
minutes simply to get a phone line. Dur- 
ing the evening, the power may go off, or 
the water,” he continued. “We don’t go 
anywhere without an escort, whether for 
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business, shopping, sightseeing or wor- 
ship and whether day or night.” The for- 
mer manse where they lived was in a 
compound in the dense slums of East- 
leigh, not in the parts of Nairobi most 
tourists see. Smoke, smog, chaos and 
signs of poverty are mixed with mug- 
gings, street demonstrations, pot-holes 
and noise. The roar of jet engines min- 
gled with the sounds of animals being 
slaughtered, and both competed with the 
blaring loudspeakers of the mosques call- 
ing Muslims to prayer. 


run) and by begging rides where and 
when he can. Living conditions can best 
be described as basic. Huts made of ver- 
tical poles covered with mud and dung 
and roofed with corrugated steel or 
thatching are common, although some 
families have stone houses. In the man- 
yattas (small traditional huts), cooking is 
done over an open fire in the centre of 
the hut. The smoke, most of it anyway, 
finds its way out through a hole in the 
roof. The standard diet is goat meat 
washed down with goat’s milk. Water is 


The people in his primitive Samburu parish looked happier 
than the Canadians he saw hurrying along the streets of Toronto, 


despite the signs of affluence 


“Fortunately,” as Terry wrote, “the 
people in the parish are wonderfully 
warm, hospitable and considerate at 
every turn.” And do they worship! Terry 
preached and played his trumpet (he 
plays a mean trumpet) at one service at- 
tended by 1,500 people — it lasted 5/4 
hours. On the same day, Susan preached 
to a slightly smaller congregation where 
the service was only four hours long. Try 
that in an average Canadian church! 

After about six weeks, it was on to 
Samburu, a parish about three times the 
size of Prince Edward Island. Here, 
Joseph Mothaly serves 16 congregations 
with three helpers, and he doesn’t even 
own a car! He serves this large and scat- 
tered flock on foot, by bus (when they 


all around 


scarce, and vegetables almost non- 
existent. AIDS, which is endemic, is the 
focus of Rick Allen’s ministry. Highway 
robbery is an ever-present threat. So 
where is the church in all this? 

As in Nairobi, the Christian Church is 
alive and growing. In a land where eco- 
nomic and social conditions are difficult 
for most people, the church is a beacon 
of hope. Churches are growing in a way 
we haven’t seen in Canada for 40 years. 
Many of the churches in Samburu exist 
without buildings and with only occa- 
sional visits from Joseph as he makes his 
rounds. 

Worship services are often held out- 
doors with only the shade of a tree to 
shelter the worshippers from the blazing 
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Se nae 


continued 


sun or the pouring rain during the rainy 
season. But the worship is heartfelt and 
heart-warming. As in Nairobi, the service 
may go on for hours, with baptisms, 
Communion, prayers, singing and Bible 
readings mixed in with lots of fervent 
preaching. The gathering of the offering 
is an interesting experience. Those who 
can, bring money, but most can’t. In- 
stead, they bring what they can from 
their meagre crops and flocks. These 
goods are converted to cash by auc- 
tioning them off to the few with money. 


as Cae 


Susan Samuel shakes hands with one of the students at a church school in Samburu 


Nairobi, the airport and home for Terry 
and Susan. 

About six weeks later, it was Joseph’s 
turn to leave home. Early October found 
him at St. Giles in Sarnia. His impres- 
sions? He had many, but one remark was 
particularly telling. He said the people in 
his primitive Samburu parish looked hap- 
pier than the Canadians he saw hurrying 
along the streets of Toronto, despite the 
signs of affluence all around. Think 
about it. Perhaps, as Jesus said, the poor 
shall inherit the earth. 


BEE Goes 


while Joseph Mothaly and the teacher look on. 


How would that go over in Canadian 
congregations? 

After their return home, Susan reflect- 
ed on their “truly good adventure.” In a 
debriefing, she said: “Kenyans taught us 
the meaning of hospitality. Everywhere 
we went, we were warmly welcomed as 
treasured, new-found friends.” She went 
on to say: “And their warmth has been 
communicated. We know we have seen 
the human face of God ... And we have 
been profoundly changed.” 

All too quickly, this phase of the 
Kenya Connection drew to a close. Soon 
it was time for farewells and a return to 
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Joseph had the opportunity to see a 
large slice of life in Canada — from wor- 
ship services to a Major Junior A hockey 
game to a visit to the First Nations vil- 
lage of Attawapiskat on the shores of 
James Bay. Throughout his visit, he lived 
up to his advance billing. “Joseph is a re- 
markable and faithful African pastor,” 
Terry had written, “who is energetic, 
imaginative, adaptable, capable ... and 
has a grand sense of humour.” 

Shortly after his return, Joseph reached 
Kikuyu where Rick Allen is stationed and 
where he had access to e-mail. He wrote: 
“... everyone, including pastors from the 


other churches in Wamba and Baragoi 
[two villages Terry and Susan had visit- 
ed], was happy to hear about my visit to 
Canada. The most amazing things are the 
spirituality of the Canadian church, the 
snow story, and the endless amount of 
water you have over there.” 

So what will come of our Kenya 
Connection? Certainly, we in Sarnia have 
been given a vivid picture of life in a 
Third World country. We have also come 
to appreciate the vitality of the Christian 
experience in Africa. We have learned 
from our African brothers and sisters in 
Christ something about what joyful and 
sacrificial giving truly means. Terry and 
Susan received many gifts from people 
they met, gifts given from the depths of 
their hearts and despite their limited re- 
sources. We gave gifts to Joseph from the 
depths of our hearts and with thanks- 
giving to God for our manifold blessings. 
Terry and Susan experienced some of the 
joy and enthusiasm of worship in Kenya. 
Joseph, for his part, learned something 
about the richness of our worship. Let- 
ters have been exchanged and more will 
follow, including some between pupils in 
Samburu and a Sarnia public school. 

From the beginning of this adventure, 
we have talked of it as a twinning. What 
can this lead to? From Joseph, these 
words: “My prayer is that from our 
twinning we shall be empowered to con- 
tinue sharing more of what God is doing 
in our lives in the two churches.” He 
goes on: “Together, we shall create a 
better family of God’s people in Kenya 
and in Canada by standing together in 
prayers and in giving each other support 
and encouragement.” 

“What will twinning mean for St. 
Giles and for individuals in this congre- 
gation?” wrote Terry recently in our 
church newsletter. “Let’s work that out 
together, with the sure confidence that 
God is in our ministry and that the sur- 
prises God holds for our future are both 
beyond our imagination and better than 
anything we could devise for ourselves. 
And, then, let us pray for thankful 
hearts.” 9 


Dick Ford is a member of St. Giles Church in 
Sarnia, Ont. 
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My dear editor: 


Never had J. Paddyngton Bayer felt so 
nervous as a guest preacher. Back home 
in Canada, he had never doubted his 
“pulpit presence,” and seldom did he dis- 
appoint. A soothing text, three points and 
a poem — Tennyson or Kipling, usually. 
(When he once asked a rather weedy col- 
league if his congregation liked Kipling, 
the man replied he doubted if any of his 
flock had ever kippled. J.P. switched to 
Edgar Guest.) An inspiring illustration 
from his secret horde — One Hundred 
Chin Lifters (Richardson, Bond and 
Wright, 1954) would be inserted some- 
where. If the occasion were right, he 
might hazard a risk to solemnity with a 
mild joke, of the polite tee-hee kind, usu- 
ally at the beginning, to let everyone 
know that, despite his obvious dignity, he 
was a regular fellow. 

But facing this Sunday, before the 
1,000-plus congregation of Fourth Pres- 
byterian in the sunny climes of the south- 
ern United States, and under the even 
sunnier smile of his old classmate The 
Rev. Dr. Gregory Garious, D.Min., and 
proprietor ... well, he was undergoing a 
severe case of the qualms. 

He had faxed his secretary and asked 
her to root out and transmit an old sermon 
preached when the first Sun- 
day in July fell between 
the 1st and the 4th, as it 
does this year. He re- 
membered the title: 
“Swimming With 
the Beaver, Fly- 
ing With the 
Eagle — To- 
gether Glorifying God.” 
He had hoped to attract 
some pious American 
tourists seeking spiritual 
guidance as well as the 
cheap Canadian dollar. 

When Greg asked to 
see his sermon, J.P. was 
a little miffed. He 


hadn’t submitted a sermon for advance 
approval since his days at theological col- 
lege. It must have shown on his face be- 
cause Greg hastened to assure him he 
simply wanted to check the text for 
“visuals.” When J.P.’s expression changed 
from miffed to mystified, Greg said it was 
time to introduce him to the “flight deck.” 

They entered an elevator and ascend- 
ed silently to the third floor. Silently, they 
crossed a corridor to a locked door, 
opened it and entered a large, semicircu- 
lar room with curved glass windows 
looking down on the worship area. On 
the walls on either side of the door were 
shelves crowded with video cameras and 
cassettes, CDs, and a few slide carousels. 
Under the windows were banks of equip- 
ment that Greg identified by name. J.P. 
caught words like “mixers” and “‘mas- 
ters,’ but this wasn’t his wife’s kitchen so 
he simply tried to look wise and nod at 
the right moments. 

With a flick of a couple of switches, 
some large, flat TV screens that J.P. had 
mistaken for part of the décor lit up on 
the walls on either side of the pulpit. 
There, in living colour and Armageddon 
sound, was Greg playing volley-ball with 
a bevy of athletic teens. “That’s our team 
last week at the Ecumenical Teen-Meet. 
We made it to the semifinals 

but got thumped by The 

Sacred Heart of Jesus. I’m 
sure that big kid doing the 
spiking — There! See! — is a 
Baptist ringer. Oh, well, ’'m 
working on converting a six- 
five Methodist. We roll these 
during the announcements. 
Keeps people informed, and 
they look for people 
they know.” 
He took the tape 
out of the VCR and be- 
gan checking the shelves. 
“Don’t know what we’ll do 
for you. I ordered some 
old NFB tapes on the In- 
ternet, and we’ve got roy- 
alty rights to that old Alan 
Ladd movie Saskatchewan.” 


“But, Greg, that’s the awful movie 
with the Rocky Mountains looming 
everywhere. People will think ... ” 

“Geography doesn’t matter. Rocky 
Mountains and Mounties — what says 
‘Canada!’ more? Helps keep their atten- 
tion. The music is more of a problem. 
The worship team is working on a spe- 
cial anthem. 

“You'll have a TV in the pulpit to 
monitor the visuals,’ Greg continued. “A 
red light flashes when we go to video and 
a green comes on when you can start 
preaching again. The whole service is 
timed — the time remaining scrolls on the 
lower, right-hand corner of the screen.” 

J.P. got through the service. The 
bedraggled beaver and that solemn NFB 
voice intoning “Canada’s wonderful wet- 
lands” nearly threw him, especially fol- 
lowed by the soaring flight of a bald eagle 
over an equally soaring chorus of “Amer- 
ica the Beautiful.” And, at some point, as 
well as Alan Ladd, he saw ancient 
footage of the Queen, riding side-saddle, 
inspecting the troops — footage from his 
youthful days at Saturday matinées. 
Afterwards, one lady said she thought it 
was sweet that he stood at attention. Actu- 
ally, he was rigid with shock. 

The trolleys the ushers pushed when 
they took up the collection did not hold 
refreshments, but enabled the speedy re- 
ception of donations by credit card. The 
click-click of the machines gave a suitable 
undertone to the “congregational news-of- 
the week” on the screens. The special an- 
them turned out to be “Canadian Sunset” 
the Wind / And it’s blowing / Where it’s 
snowing / Can-a-da, Caaan-aaa-daa.” 

When he entered his own study on his 
return and asked how things had been, 
the secretary replied, “Quiet, very quiet.” 

“Thank God!” said J.P., and he never 
meant it more. 


Yours from the backwaters, 


Wes 2 
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#7 in the series 


Discipleship: 


iving for Jesus in the world 


hat does it mean to follow 

Jesus at work, at school and in 

the home today? Having ob- 

served Christians over many 
years, I’m constantly struck by how var- 
ied, yet essentially similar their answers 
to this question are likely to be. Women, 
men and older children everywhere who 
have a personal relationship with 
Jesus/God read the Bible, pray and at- 
tempt to be points of light for our faith in 
their daily lives. 

People with whom we rub shoulders 
ought to see in us God’s message of kind- 
ness and unconditional love for hu- 
mankind. As Paul put it in his letter to the 
struggling new church at Corinth, no letter 
of introduction is needed for a believer. 

On a recent visit to South America 
and South Africa, I discussed this ques- 
tion with a number of individuals. A 
leader from Central America indicated 
spontaneously that God has been good to 
her and her family. God, she added, gives 
talents to everyone; the more one has, the 
greater the ability to be a “beacon” for 
God. Whenever she feels herself to be in 
God’s presence, which I took to occur 
frequently for her, she wants to use all 
her abilities to advance God’s will. 

A Canadian colleague on the same 
flight to Uruguay offered another per- 
spective. For him, Jesus offers every be- 
liever a sound basis for salvation because 
he came into the world to help the mar- 
ginalized and suffering. He loves every 


_ human being and does not judge individ- 
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Jesus 
taught us 
to be not only 
“as harmless 
as doves” 
but 
“as Wise 
as serpents” 


by David Kilgour 


uals in the foolish ways the world does 
so often. Love and redemption are his 
promises to believers. 


South African faith 

Several days later in Johannesburg, I 
met an old friend from Canada who now 
works there with a lay ministry. He and 
some others were recently invited to con- 
duct a “spiritual wellness” forum for em- 
ployees of a large utility company. Its 
management, deeply worried about the 
HIV/AIDS pandemic in southern Africa, 
asked Christians to speak to employees 
on faith, self-esteem, family breakdown 
under apartheid and promiscuity. 

A young South African woman who 
took part in this conversation noted that, 
in her country, there is often a difference 
in being a declared Christian and in hav- 
ing a personal relationship with God. For 
many South Africans in their 20s and 
30s, there is also a real conflict between 
their consciences and their career ambi- 
tions. If some are known as Christians at 
work, managers sometimes label them as 
being “poor team players” or “‘judgmen- 
tal.’ Some, therefore, opt for concealing 
their faith at the office. A strong believer 
herself, she thinks too many Christians 
repel people by being unforgiving of 
others. 

Not long afterwards, I found myself 
on the rocks and sand of Robben Island 
off the shores of Cape Town for an un- 
forgettable day of listening to former 
political prisoners of the erstwhile maxi- 
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mum security facility. Beforehand, we 
600 or so visitors, mostly from North 
America, were given a tour, beginning 
with the lime quarry known as the “‘birth- 
place of reconciliation.” There, Nelson 
Mandela and many leaders of the new 
South Africa first reached out in friend- 
ship to their guards. 


example than by precept. He invited his 
former jailer to attend his presidential in- 
auguration as a VIP guest. Who would 
have imagined South Africa would be an 
example of anything but the most awful 
ghastliness? And now we see God’s sense 
of humour, for God has chosen this un- 
likely lot and set us up as some kind of 


Believers are required to practise 
justice and honesty, give and take, 
truth seeking, keeping promises 


and having “guts” 


The personal humiliation and natural 
human desire for revenge they had to 
overcome to do so became clearer as we 
listened to Robben Island “alumni.” The 
white wardens at Robben Island tended 
to be bitter men who were often assigned 
to the island as punishment. Beatings of 
prisoners were common; but, in such 
rocky soil, the “miracle of South Africa” 
took root. 

Among the speakers was George 
Bizos, a prominent lawyer who represent- 
ed numerous families at fatality inquests. 
He told us about the death of a lawyer 
friend, the late Griffiths Mxenge. Dirk 
Coetzee, who had confessed to ordering 
his murder, sat silently in the audience. 
This former commander of one of 
apartheid’s death squads was the benefi- 
ciary of an amnesty awarded by Desmond 
Tutu’s Truth and Reconciliation Commis- 
sion on the dual premise that he had con- 
fessed everything and that there was a 
political dimension to his crimes. 


Desmond Tutu 

Tutu spoke of reconciliation during a 
visit to Canada earlier this year. Emerging 
from 27 years in prison, Mandela, said 
Tutu, “urged his own people to be ready 
to forgive and to work for reconciliation. 
He has preached his gospel of forgiveness 
and reconciliation a great deal more by 
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paradigm ... that just might provide the 
world with a viable way of dealing with 
post-conflict, post-repression periods.” 

In a session on reconciliation and the 
future, we heard from an Anglican priest, 
Michael Lapsley. A New Zealander, he 
was expelled from South Africa for 
working as a chaplain to both white and 
black students. Shortly after he returned 
to Africa from a national tour in Canada, 
he received the letter-bomb that de- 
stroyed both of his hands. For him, Jesus 


Bh further study 


Who Is Jesus? A Reformed View 


reached out to individuals at the bottom 
of society and offered the form of com- 
passion that liberates rather than merely 
pities. He thinks believers today must 
also attend the poor, widowed and or- 
phaned with a similar message. In his 
own case, he has gained much from his 
faith journey, in part by refusing to ac- 
cept the “harvest of hatred” of which he 
is One prominent survivor. 


Christians in community 

But let me return to workplaces and 
homes in Canada. How are we to inter- 
pret what Jesus says in the Gospels in 
our daily lives today? Those who prefer 
rules — “rule takers” — assert that living 
for Jesus means, for example, no steal- 
ing, no lying, no padding expense ac- 
counts, etc. at work. The “rule shunners” 
say Jesus is love; those who accept this 
need not be obsessed with rules, al- 
though, in practice, their conduct would 
probably not differ appreciably from that 
of the first group. 

One can certainly be successful and a 
committed Christian — the one need not 
exclude the other. As the young South 
African woman noted: “People are at- 
tracted to Christianity as a place where 
the soul comes to rest. It should be a 
refuge and a way of life — not a label 
that places one apart from others. People 
today are still asking the same questions 
raised by the Greeks: Why am I here? 


. How does the author describe what it means to follow Jesus in everyday life? 


What does this mean to you? 


2. What does he mean by the phrase “no letter of introduction is needed for a believer”? 


Can you give an example from your experience? 


3. Describe any personal experiences of conflict between your conscience as a Christian and your 


career ambitions. 


4, Summarize what C.S. Lewis says about living faithfully. Can you think of ways this applies to 


you in your everyday life? 


5. Tell why you agree or disagree with the author's assertion that “acts of kindness in an 
increasingly distracted world are probably the best way to catch another’s attention.” 
6. Do you agree with the author that grace “deserves the final word”? What does this mean in 


practical terms for everyday living? 


Resources 


What's So Amazing About Grace? by Philip Yancey (Eerdmans, 1997) 


Quiet Strength by Rosa Parks (Zondervan, 2000) 
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Why do I find myself at this specific time 
in this specific place? Do I have some- 
thing special to accomplish?” Faith pro- 
vides sound answers to such questions. 

On the issue of believers and leader- 
ship in society, consider the monk in the 
third century AD who felt called to visit 
far-away Rome. He finally arrived to see 
a huge crowd going into the Colosseum. 
Curious, he followed. Inside, he watched 
gladiators killing people with swords. He 
soon entered the field himself, shouting 
in Jesus’ name at the gladiators to stop, 
but he was ignored. Before long, he was 
killed too; but, thereafter, a silence slow- 
ly descended over the crowd. One spec- 
tator, then others and, finally, all of them 
left the Colosseum. Never again did such 
an event occur in Rome. 

More recently, Rosa Parks of Ala- 
bama changed American history when 
she refused to give up her bus seat to a 
white man in December 1955. She was 
arrested. In a book written long after- 
wards, she noted: “I felt the Lord would 
give me the strength to endure whatever I 
had to face. God did away with all my 
fear.”” Her book, Quiet Strength, explains 
how the Christian faith shaped her life 
and how it has been a central part of the 
American civil rights movement from 
the 1950s to the present day. 

Things don’t always turn out as well 
for other Christians as they did for Rosa 
Parks. The war against Christians in vari- 
ous parts of the world today is creating 
an estimated 160,000 martyrs per year, 
probably greater than at any time in our 
2000-year history. Don’t all of us have an 
obligation to show solidarity with vic- 
tims of religious persecution whatever 
their faith? If our neighbours of, say, the 
Muslim faith know that we Presbyterians 
denounce the persecution of Muslims in 
Kosovo or Bosnia by self-proclaimed 
Christians, they will be more supportive 
when we raise our voices against the per- 
secution of Christians in, say, Sudan or 
Pakistan. 


C.S. Lewis 

The late C. S. Lewis noted frequently 
about Christians that our faith “asserts 
that every individual human being is go- 
ing to live for ever ... There are a good 
many things which would not be worth 
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Discipleship: living in 
the fullness of creation 


David J. Goa 


“The love of the Father is not in those who love the world; for all that is in the world — 
the desire of the flesh, the desire of the eyes, the pride in riches — comes not from the 
Father but from the world. And the world and its desire are passing away, but those who 
do the will of God live forever.” 


— | John 2:15-17 


n the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries, Christ's invocation to his disciples to take up the cross 

and follow him became the mission statement for many Christians who chose to abandon 

their worldly ambitions and walk in the footsteps of Jesus, the ideal monk. Monastics of this 
period fashioned themselves into “athletes for Christ” and abandoned all secular diversions to 
live like Jesus — poor, chaste and obedient. Although the monastic community initially set it- 
self in opposition to the orientation and accommodations of the church and the depravities of 
this world, its ascetic philosophy occasionally came to dominate institutional Christianity and, 
through the missionary work and scholarship of medieval monks, the hearts and minds of Eur- 
ope and the Near East. The fathers of the Reformation extended this ideal of discipleship to all 
women and men in the church, for they knew what so many in the church of their day had for- 
gotten: only through giving up ambition did one become free to the fullness of God's creation. [3 


David J.Goa is curator of folklife, Provincial Museum of Alberta, and teaches at Saint Stephen's 
College, University of Alberta. He is the curator of Anno Domini: Jesus Through the Centuries, 

a major international exhibition opening October 7, 2000, at the Provincial Museum of 
Alberta. The virtual edition of Anno Domini can be found at: www.chin.gc.ca/annodomini. 


Christ and Peter (c.1896). Simeon Solomon (1840-1905). 
Watercolour on off-white paper. Collection Dennis T. Lanigan. PMA: J00.62. 
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Who Is Jesus? A Reformed View 


bothering about if I were going to live 
only seventy years, but which I had bet- 
ter bother about very seriously if I am 
going to live for ever.” 

Elsewhere, this great mid-20th- 
century advocate for the Christian faith 
reminds us that Jesus taught us to be not 
only “as harmless as doves” but “as wise 
as serpents.” Believers are required to 
practise justice and honesty, give and 
take, truth seeking, keeping promises and 
having “guts.” For Lewis, having guts in- 
cludes the kind “that faces danger as well 
as the kind that ‘sticks it out’ under pain.” 
Without these qualities, or at least their 
beginning inside us, nothing could con- 
stitute a “heaven” for us after death. 

Another Christian giant, Francis of 
Assisi, noted in 13th-century Italy: 
“Christians witness by the way [they] 
walk across the town square.” Each of us 
encounters colleagues and strangers daily. 
Are we attracting them to Christianity 
and our denomination? Acts of kindness 
in an increasingly distracted world are 
probably the best way to catch another’s 
attention. For example, a friend of an- 
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other faith of origin in Burma (Myan- 
mar) noted that the individuals who had 
assisted him the most at key moments in 
his dangerous life were Christians. He is 
precisely the sort of person who might 
wish to join if someone would only make 
an effort to open a door for him and his 
family at a local church. Christians have 
had an army of other believers out there 
in the world during the past 2,000 years 
whose good deeds can help us to win 
converts today. 


Friendly Presbyterians 

I'd argue that Presbyterians have a 
duty to be happy and positive individuals. 
Nothing is more off-putting than a sour 
workmate or colleague, whereas someone 
who is serene and friendly is magnetic. If 
we are to be effective witnesses for our 
faith in our workplaces, much is demand- 
ed of us. Good interpersonal relations 
must be under constant re-examination in 
case we are hurting someone’s feelings 
by thoughtless words or deeds. 

Grace — God’s love for all humanity 
even though undeserving — deserves the 


final word. It is the one thing that only 
the church can provide in a world that 
craves it the most. Grace can bring trans- 
formation and hope. 

Philip Yancey, probably the most per- 
suasive English writer alive for the Chris- 
tian cause today, states in his book What’s 
So Amazing About Grace? that it is 
hunger for grace that brings people to any 
church. “I rejected the church for a time 
because I found so little grace there.’ he 
writes. “T returned because I found grace 
nowhere else.” In a world full of too 
much “ungrace,” we Presbyterians should 
seek to dispense grace in every city, town 
and village of Canada. LY 


David Kilgour, MP, Edmonton Southeast, and 
secretary of state (Latin America and Africa), 
attends Westminster Presbyterian Church in 
Ottawa. Other articles he has written on 
religious themes may be found on his Web 
site at www. david-kilgour.com/faith/. 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Penetanguishene, Ontario 


This congregation is celebrating the millennium 
by seeking its first full-time minister. 

After growing from a 3-point charge to a 2-point charge 
and now to a single charge, we are looking to 
develop new approaches to our community witness 
and Christian responsibilities 


Situated on beautiful Georgian Bay, | 1/2 hours north of 
Toronto, we are located in a friendly community of 7,000. 


We seek a minister who: 

* presents a genuine love for worship and has an ability 
to plan and conduct services 

* enjoys working with all ages 

* supports pastoral care and visiting in times of need 

* demonstrates effective communication and 
teaching skills. Ad 


Rey. Ed Hoekstra 
PO Box 821 
Coldwater, ON 


705-686-3648 
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Celebrating our roots 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
founded by immigrants and enlivened 
by them throughout its history 


by Rosemary Doran 


ast summer, my husband and I went ancestor 

hunting. We were looking for traces of family 

roots in Quebec, specifically on Grosse Ile. 

Grosse fle is an island in the middle of the St. 
Lawrence River, not far from Quebec City. It is a Na- 
tional Historical Site. Between 1832 and 1937, it was 
a quarantine area for immigrants to Canada. For 
many, it was a station on the way to the New World. 
For others, it was the only glimpse of that world they 
ever had, since many died there. 

It took us some 40 minutes to sail to Grosse Ile 
that bright summer day. It took 40 days and more for 
the early immigrants, most from Great Britain and 
Europe, to get there. The island is a green and pleas- 
ant spot, probably reminiscent of the land many of the 
immigrants had left. 

Their first port of call would have been the quaran- 
tine facilities — low wooden sheds, one for the 
healthy and the other for those with symptoms of ill- 
ness, most often cholera and typhus. There was a hos- 
pital for the really sick. In later years, other buildings 
were erected — a couple of “hotels” for first-, sec- 
ond- or third-class travellers, some government of- 
fices, a disinfection building, an Anglican and Roman 
Catholic chapel, a school, a bakery and post office, a 
Marconi station. In one building, 
pieces of glass preserve graffiti, 
shadowy voices from the past. They Hundreds d : 
contain names, dates, places of ori- 
gin — mute witness to the eternal 
need for self-affirmation in face of Others land 
the unfamiliar and the unknown. 

I found myself wondering what 
people thought and how they felt in 
those early days as they disem- to the care 
barked — thankfully, no doubt, given 
the inhuman conditions on board — from the Golden 
Spring out of London or the John Jardine out of 
Liverpool or the Jessie out of Cork. What did Grosse 
fle mean to them? 
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Milverton Burns 


an 
North Mornington 


This is a vibrant two-point charge with 
manse and two historic churches. 


They are seeking a minister of strength 

and wisdom — 

* a compassionate person 

* a preacher who interprets Scripture 
with the modern world 

* a dynamic leader who can lead these 
congregations to their full potential. 


Is God calling you? 
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(519) 271-0373 
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For more information, 
call 403-887-5760 or 
e-mail kannawin @rttinc.com 
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For many, it was like a 19th-century 
rest stop, a place to catch their breath 
after the horrors of the voyage and to 
find courage for the next stint. The lucky 
ones left the island duly certified as 
“cleansed, purified and disinfected” to 
the satisfaction of the authorities and 
were permitted to re-embark and proceed. 
Many others weren’t so lucky. Hundreds 
died on the journey or offshore, within 
sight of their Promised Land. Others 
landed safely, only to succumb in hos- 
pital, frequently leaving orphaned chil- 
dren to the care of the authorities. 

We had come in search of some of 
these orphaned children. Family lore has 
it that one of my husband’s ancestors on 
his mother’s side of the family came to 
Quebec from Ireland about the time of 
the Potato Famine. She died during the 
journey, leaving young children. One of 
the children, we believe, became my hus- 
band’s great-grandfather. His name was 
Andrew Dennis. So we wandered around 
Grosse Ile seeking Dennises — and find- 
ing some. 

There are several memorials to those 
who died on the island, either to the immi- 
grants or to the courageous and commit- 
ted people — priests, nurses, doctors — 
who took care of them. It was said, for ex- 
ample, that most of the nursing sisters 
were single women, chosen for the work 
because they left no children to be wor- 
ried about if they died. One memorial 
tablet was erected in memory of priests 
“who voluntarily ministered to the typhus 
stricken emigrants.” Another monument, 
with a particular political agenda, speaks 
of “thousands of Irish emigrants who, to 
preserve the faith, suffered hunger and ex- 
ile in 1847-48, and stricken with fever 
ended here their sorrowful pilgrimage.” 
The year 1847 was known as a “black 
year,’ when thousands of immigrants died 
at sea and more than 5,000 were buried on 
Grosse fle. Many more perished in other 
parts of Quebec and Ontario, having 
moved on but carrying disease with them. 

In the area known as “The Irish Ceme- 
tery,” we found our Dennises. People who 
died on Grosse fle were buried in either 
individual or mass graves. The official 
guide to the island notes that, regarding 
the latter, “bodies were placed in coffins 
which were then piled three-deep ... 
Despite the state of emergency [the 


cholera-related deaths of 1847], the dead 
were buried with the greatest respect.” 

Close by stands a new monument in- 
augurated in 1998, somewhat in the style 
of the Vietnam War Memorial in Wash- 
ington, D.C. A glass wall contains the 
names of all who died between 1832 and 
1847. On this memorial, we found the 
names of three Dennises, who may or 
may not be the right ones — that remains 
to be checked out. Finding the names 
was a poignant experience for us. It 
brought a realization of the obstacles 
faced by these early immigrants, ances- 
tors of many Canadians today. It evoked 
thoughts of their courage and faith in the 
face of a great unknown. The monument 
provided a quiet place, a quiet moment to 
pause, reflect and give thanks. 

Perhaps, the words of this most recent 
memorial say it best: “Each of these 
stones reverberates with the echoes of 
the children, women and men, who filled 
the horizon with their laughter, cries, 
singing, tears and, especially, their hope 
for a new life, of a life that ended here. 
Among them were 7,553 immigrants of 
every nationality, 1,545 of whom remain 
nameless in the face of history, like so 
many small craft set adrift. And then 
there were the residents of the island, 
employees, doctors, nurses and seamen, 
204 of whom left an indelible mark on 
the life and work of Grosse fle ... The 
memorial sculpts the landscape just as 
recollections shape memory.” 

The Dennises had Presbyterian roots. 
Tradition has it that they came from 
Ulster and, although there was much 
intermarrying throughout the genera- 
tions, the Presbyterian strain remained 
strong. In this year of celebration of the 
125th anniversary of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, I pay tribute to them 
and to all the other Presbyterian immi- 
grants who experienced Grosse fle — 
and, indeed, to all the immigrants across 
the years who have coloured the fabric 
and helped weave the texture of our de- 
nomination. Our church was founded by 
immigrants. We have — rightly — wel- 
comed immigrants. They are a large part 
of why we are still alive to celebrate our 
125th birthday. [a 


Rosemary Doran is minister of Riverside 
Church in Windsor, Ont. 
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by Joseph C. McLelland 


he best thing that happened to Chris- 

tianity was losing its status as the of- 

ficial religion of Western civilization 

(“the end of the Constantinian era”). 
The worst thing that happened to the 
medical profession was taking over as 
the new “clerisy.” Old, priest — new, 
doctor; cure of souls — cure of bodies. 
Our modern “curate” wears white coat 
and stethoscope instead of alb and stole. 
(To think that “doctor” once meant 
teacher, particularly theologian!) 

This is the dawning of another age of 
Aesculapius. That ancient cult of healing 
shared the Greek view of life as spirited. 
Their “hospitals” were quiet groves dedi- 
cated to the god who healed through 
silence, music, herbs and charms. His 
symbol of serpent-on-stick remains: but, 
now, the caduceus reflects high-tech 
methods of tests, drugs and surgery — 
technique. 

Now technique isn’t bad in itself. 
Only when it becomes central, as if 
process were more important than prod- 
uct, or technique than person. For in- 
stance, I’m enjoying the current revival 
of interest in my old friend Aristotle, dis- 
covered by medical ethicists for his in- 
sight into the two kinds of reasoning. 
One is demonstration, the “solid knock- 
down argument” of formal logic (and 
much science): if A and also B then C 
(QED: quod erat demonstrandum). The 
other is “probable” reasoning, when 
things cannot be reduced to demonstra- 
tion or proof. Then, we need to think 
more holistically, discuss options and 
reach consensus through persuasion. 
Aristotle called it “practical wisdom” 
(phronesis) and observed: “not to know 
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Society as a whole must help 
medical science practise 
medical arts 


when one should demand demonstration 
and when not shows a lack of education.” 

Medical “science” needs to recover its 
role as medical arts. A sometime medical 
student named John Keats (yes, the poet) 


once spoke of “negative capability,” the 
art of living with “uncertainties, myster- 
ies, doubt without any irritable reaching 
after fact and reason.” To treat the whole 
person in the search for cure is to recog- 
nize the limits of reason, of technique. If 
technique is not a cure-all, then we need 
medical ethics as a sign of alternative 
medicine. Not New Age faddism but 
recognition that a humane society re- 
quires medical artists aware of the subtle 
interconnection of body and spirit. Even 
“ethics” may forget this, of course; it’s 
been described as “the new godless 
religion.” 

In the ancient Hippocratic oath, heal- 
ers swore by Apollo, Aesculapius, 
Hygeia, Panacea “and all the gods and 
goddesses.” Now that’s religion! The 
deities were “my witnesses, that I will 
carry out according to my ability and 
judgment” the profession of medical art. 
That vision is imperilled, as are the hu- 
manities in general (including the legal 
profession where “positivism” rules), as 
technocracy rolls over the hard questions 
of authentic human being, of the way 
disease arises and healing happens. All is 
reduced to the level of “technical reason” 
that concentrates on the narrow view of 
what can be measured and tested, diag- 
nosed and prescribed for. 

The late Wilder Penfield, co-founder 
of the Montreal Neurological Institute 
(and a Presbyterian elder), once discussed 
this with our seminarians. He described 
the dilemma of operating, through the eye 
to the brain, while bracketing out the real 
person — particularly if that person were 
one’s own beloved! And he concluded 
that such temporary and strategic separa- 
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tion of body from spirit must never be- 
come the norm. Otherwise, physicians 
are merely technicians and patients are 
merely bodies. As my generation can tell 
you, too many doctors are either thought- 
less or callous about the patience of their 
patients in waiting rooms! 

More must be said, of course, on be- 
half of those doctors and nurses who do 
strive for humanity against the bureau- 
crats who run both hospitals and health 
care. In the clinical ambience of the mod- 
erm hospital, one sees the harassed physi- 
cian making cursory rounds with little or 
no dialogue. One local doctor writes of 
“the compassion shortage” he traces to 
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FROM UNDER A BLAZING ASPEN 
Seeking Faith in the Back Of Beyond 


A collection of stories by David Webber 


“the paradigm shift to zero-deficit bud- 
gets by governments,” resulting in an in- 
efficient system of delivering health care. 
Those like him try to maintain humane 
standards against great odds forced by 
modern technocracy. A parallel dehuman- 
ization occurs in universities, too. 

What is to be done? Most doctors and 
nurses are aware of the problem, wors- 
ened by drastic cuts to health care and 
the resulting drain on hospital resources 
and personnel. (In old age, one doesn’t 
need to be informed of the difficulties! 
I am a survivor of more than one life- 
threatening ailment. I owe my life to 
medical science and those practitioners 
who drew on their expertise and experi- 
ence to spare my life.) 

The point is that society as a whole 
must help medical science to practise 
medical arts, must explore alternative 
ways of treatment and caregiving. I saw a 
good example in the great hospital that 
our own Joy Randall runs in Taiwan with 
the personal touch, including beds for 
family members and meals provided. I see 
friends taking their own health more firm- 
ly in hand, testing alternative methods or 


recognizing that prayer and “laying on of 
hands” are experiments in healing, too. 

“Physician, heal yourself!” they taunt- 
ed Jesus. Instead, he healed others. When 
he insisted that the greater healing we all 
need is from the dis-ease of sin, he chal- 
lenged us to probe more deeply into the 
meaning of sickness and health and, 
therefore, of life itself. Let Christians ask 
where they stand on questions raised by 
theology as much as by medical ethics 
— ways of healing, of treating the whole 
person, of deciding among options under 
the constraints of limited knowledge and 
limited budgets ... and, at the last, how 
to make a good death. We need to revise 
Jeremy Taylor’s The Rule and Exercises 
of Holy Dying with a more positive spin. 
At least he got one thing right 200 years 
ago: sickness brings its own temptations 
and its own rewards, and death should 
not be feared, but managed as the final 
grace note of Christian living. 


Joseph C. McLelland is professor emeritus of 
McGill University and The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, and a contributing editor of 
this magazine. 
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when sometimes the mist blows over 

the lakes, and sometimes the water is 

blue, and the loons cry very often?” 
(Saltatha Inuit) 


Order this great resource for spiritual growth and evangelism. 
Read it yourself and give it to a friend who is searching. 


David Webber's stories have delighted 
Record readers for more than 11 years. They 
are about his life, about wildlife (not his 
own) and about the lives of his friends and 
acquaintances. But his stories are more 
than interesting and funny anecdotes and 
more than simply about himself. They are 
also stories of God and an attentive human 
being. His stories reflect Fredrick 
Buechner's words: “... all theology, like all 
fiction, is at its heart autobiographical, and 
that what a theologian is doing essentially is examining as honestly 
as he can the rough-and-tumble of his own experience with its ups 
and downs, its mysteries and loose ends, and expressing ... about 
human life and God what he believes he has found implicit there.” 

— Rev. John Congram (from the back cover of the book) 


Granted, you may not have muskox and loons (except, 
perhaps, for the odd session member) in your part of the 
country, but you can still help visitors to your area keep in 
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Take advantage of the Record’s Summer Directory 
to advertise your summer 
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Leila MaclInnes was born the 13th child in a farming 
family in Bardsville, Ontario (Bracebridge). Through Knox Church, 
Bracebridge, she came to know and love Gordon Maclinnes, the 
minister's son. During their 53 years of marriage, Leila helped 
Gordon change career direction from pharmacy to ministry. She 
was an equal partner in all their postings and congregations — 
including Assiniboia in Saskatchewan, and Elora, Smiths Falls, 
Chippawa and Toronto in Ontario. Since 1981, her church in- 
volvement has been at St. Andrew’s (King Street), Toronto. 

Leila worked for the Presbyterian Record as circulation and ad- 
: vertising manager as well as secretary to the editor. She has led 
numerous church groups, served on many church boards and committees, and attended 
presbytery, synod and General Assemblies. Her interests have ranged from WMS, CGIT, Knox 
College, Armagh, the kirk session and church newsletters to helping women on social 
assistance become independent through the founding of Quilters’ Common. In her lifelong 
commitment to practising her faith, she has rarely said no to helping, leading or giving to 
others. She has touched the lives of all with whom she has interacted, whether on the 
curling ice or on the session. At present, she is rehabilitating after two disabling strokes in 
the fall of 1998. 


What is your earliest memory of church life? 

My baptism at 13 years of age in a cottage home in Bracebridge. Dr. Wallace of Knox 
Church, Bracebridge, was the minister. My sister Clara arranged the service as my 
mother had passed away when I was 11 years old 


What is your favourite hymn? 
“Great Is Thy Faithfulness” 


What is your favourite biblical book, and why? 
Psalms and Ecclesiastes because these books give everyone something to live by 


Where do you find inspiration to sustain your faith? 
Attending church 


If you could invite anyone (past or present) to a dinner party, 
whom would you invite? 
Any clergy who would help me sustain my faith 


What is your favourite quotation? 
“Be still and know that I am God” 


What advice would you give someone starting out on a career? 
“Keep the faith” 


Is there one cause that is especially close to your heart? 
Cancer. Many dear family members have been touched with this disease 


How would you like your children to describe you? 
As considerate and kind 


What's the best advice your father ever gave you? 
My father’s advice was “to stand up straight,” both literally and figuratively 
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Westminster Church 
Pierrefonds, Quebec 


PART-TIME MINISTER 


Small suburban church on Montreal 
Island, eager to share in developing new 
approaches to ministry, seeks a part-time 
minister. 


If you would be excited about being 
part of a team with members of the 
congregation and have strong skills in 
preaching 
pastoral care/counselling 
leadership development and 
team building, 


please send your profile to: 

Rev. James Douglas, Interim Moderator 
St. Laurent Presbyterian Church 

1345 Lapointe 

St. Laurent, Quebec H4L 1K5 

Tel. (514) 747-3618 

E-mail: james_f_douglas@hotmail.com 


Digging 


U 
the 


dead 


What's a nice young man like that doing digging up dead bodies in Bosnia? 


by Kathy Cawsey 


igging up bodies for a living puts 

things in perspective. 
You start noticing the big pic- 
ture a lot more. You start realizing 
that a lot of the things we consider im- 
portant — the rights we cling to, the rit- 
uals we live by — don’t matter much in 
the grand scheme of things. You start re- 
cognizing how much time, money and 
effort we put into conflicts that are noth- 
ing more than petty squabbles. And you 
start understanding that the term “Christ- 
ian” may not always mean what we think 
it means when Christians in Canada are 


idea of what had happened over there.” 
Derek’s undergraduate degree is in 
criminology, and he is finishing a master’s 
degree in forensic archaeology. It was 
while he was studying for his master’s in 
England that he was offered the opportun- 
ity to work in the former Yugoslavia — 
first as a summer assistant to the scenes of 
crime officer, the second time as an assist- 
ant archaeologist. For his master’s course, 
he had to do practice excavations of the 
kind that he would later do for real. The 
skeletons they dug up were plastic, but the 
students didn’t know that beforehand. 


“We don't have to tell their stories. If we did, we'd probably be biased. 
We simply collect the evidence” 


grouped, by virtue of their faith, with or- 
ganizations and philosophies around the 
world that are grounded in unrecogniz- 
able and almost unthinkable contexts. 

Derek Congram studies forensic 
archaeology. He has spent two terms in 
the field, working in Bosnia for the 
United Nations International Criminal 
Tribunal for the former Yugoslavia. He 
collects evidence for the trials of accused 
war criminals. At 25, Derek has seen 
more dead bodies than most of us will 
see in a lifetime. 

It takes a certain kind of person to do 
that kind of work. “I was really lucky,” he 
says enthusiastically. “The first site I ever 
worked on had almost 300 bodies. It was 
the biggest one they had worked on.” He 
pauses, considering what he has said. “I 
mean, in one sense I guess it wasn’t 
lucky, but it was pretty interesting. And 
right off from the start, we had a good 
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“So we have kind of prepared for it,” 
he says, “although some things are really 
shocking. But I’m amazed at the adapt- 
ability of people.” 

The key, of course, is objectivity. In 
the same way a surgeon has to be objec- 
tive and unemotional when performing 
an operation so, too, a forensic archaeol- 
ogist has to be objective and neutral at a 
dig. “We don’t think of the histories of 
people,’ Derek comments. “We don’t 
have to tell their stories. If we did, we’d 
probably be biased. But that’s the 
lawyers’ and the prosecutors’ job; we 
simply collect the evidence.” 

The team Derek works with locates 
mass gravesites through satellite pho- 
tographs or the testimony of witnesses. 
Once a possible mass grave is found, they 
do on-site exhumations, using techniques 
as careful and precise as any traditional 
archaeological dig, amassing as much 


evidence as possible about the way the 
victims were killed and buried. Then they 
go to the mortuary and do autopsies, 
searching for signs of trauma, attempting 
to discover how the people died. All of 
this evidence will later be collected and 
used in the trials of accused war criminals 
such as Goran Jelisic, the self-dubbed 
“Serb Adolf’’ In December 1998, Jelisic 
was sentenced at The Hague to 40 years 
in prison for crimes against humanity and 
violations of the laws and customs of war. 

These are landmark cases. The 
Nuremberg trials after the Second World 
War established that crimes such as 
genocide would be prosecuted, but not 
until now has the world government fi- 
nally started to police such cases. For the 
first time since 1945, the world commu- 
nity is prosecuting high-ranking officers 
for their actions in wartime. 

Playing a part, however small, in 
events of such magnitude makes Derek 
more humble. “Thinking egotistically in 
a tragic circumstance is the worst you 
can do,” he states. “I want to feel good 
but I also feel bad about not doing more 
... | have to keep in mind that we’re 
there for them, helping them.” 

It keeps him humble in another way. 
“Tf their spiritual context was [Christian] 
and they did this, what might I be doing 
in my context at home that I don’t real- 
ize?” he asks. 

Most of us in Canada would not re- 
cognize the spiritual context in which 
Bosnia exists. Near the beginning of his 
first work term, Derek’s mother e-mailed 
him to ask if he had found a nice local 
church to attend. Derek hardly knew how 
to answer. “If I went to church here, I’d 
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probably get fired,” he says. “We can’t be 
active participants because we would be 
being partisan to one side.” 

In Bosnia, going to church or naming 
oneself Christian declares allegiance to a 
radical, political group of dubious moral- 
ity. Words such as “Christian” or “Mus- 
lim” have different meanings in the 
former Yugoslavia, meanings that often 
have horrific connotations. Derek puts it 
bluntly: “To say that one is Christian is to 
be partisan to a group that slaughtered 
thousands of innocent people.” 

It might be comforting for churches in 
Canada to think that open-minded Chris- 
tians could go in and help, but the fact is 
it is unlikely any Bosnian Muslim would 
trust a Christian, however tolerant. The 
only locals with whom Derek’s team has 
contact are usually neutral, without 
strong opinions on religion. Religious 
views in Bosnia tend to be promulgated 
by hard-line factions of dogmatists — 
extreme, fundamentalist and inescapably 
political. Few people, Derek says, “go to 
church only three or four times a year.” 

According to Derek, it is naive for 
churches in Canada to think we can use 
our own methods to solve the problems 
of other people, other societies. If there is 
anything Bosnia can teach, it is that we 
can’t keep blindly trusting in what we 
believe and doing things the way we 
have always done them. 

Although his experiences in Bosnia 
haven’t fundamentally altered his faith, 
Derek says they do give him a different 
perspective from which to see churches in 
Canada. He usually doesn’t know whether 
the bodies he is digging up are Muslim or 
Christian. It also makes the emphasis 
people put on proper burial and other rit- 
uals seem petty. “It’s no use getting up- 
tight about the little things,’ he says — a 
surprising remark, perhaps, from one who 
spends his days painstakingly amassing 
detailed bits of evidence. But Canadian 
churches, to him, seem to invest an inor- 
dinate amount of time and energy in petty 
things. ““They’re important in our society, 
our context,” he qualifies, “but they’re not 
worth getting overly upset about.” 

Compared with the slaughter of thou- 
sands. 


Kathy Cawsey is teaching for a term at Lajos 
Kossuth University in Debrecen, Hungary. 
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Derek Congram 
uses his forensic 
archaeology skills 
to assist the United 
Nations in Bosnia. 


Through the century 
with the 


Presbyterian Record: 
—_—e 1930 to 1939 


Toronto, Prime Minister Mackenzie King un- 
veils a tablet in memory of his parents. @ A 
new church, McQueen Church in Brownville in 
the Peace River District of Alberta, opens free 


of debt. @ The first summer school is held on 1 93 2 The church celebrates the diamond 
the shores of Lake Huron at Kintail. jubilee of its work in Taiwan which 
began with the arrival of George Leslie Mackay in 
Tamsui, Formosa. @ Reflecting on “the present dis- 
tress” of the Depression, the editor issues a call “to 
1 93 1 “The General Assembly of The Presbyterian Church __ Simplicity, spirituality, brotherhood, selflessness, and 
in Canada, consistent with its practice in the past | to remember that a// men have the right to ‘life, lib- 
and with the spirit of Presbyterianism through all its history, records erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” @ The Church 
its readiness to meet in conference with representatives of other Of St. Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal, is dedicated on 
evangelical bodies upon matters of common interest to them in September 21. 
their prosecution of the work of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ.” 
“Sinking quietly to sleep while in the General Hospital, Montreal, under treatment for an attack of 
tonsillitis, Dr. Ephraim Scott [longtime editor of the Record and Moderator in 1925] passed peace- 
fully to his eternal rest ..." ® Dr. Margaret Strang is appointed as a medical missionary to the 
Peace River with her headquarters at North Star, 200 miles north of Grande Prairie, Alberta. @ The 
church makes an appeal for funds and clothing for Western relief, 


i 
~-1930: snttet 


te} 
u h prayer 
and stud 


; 1 93 3 The Hungarian 
Presbyterian 


Church in Hamilton, Ontario, is 
dedicated, followed by a 
luncheon addressed by the 
mayor of Hamilton. @ The first 
meeting of the Peace River 
Presbytery is held in Forbes 
Church, Grande Prairie, Alberta, 
on July 11. 
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1934: A new church is dedicated 
on the Mistawasis Reserve 
in Saskatchewan. 


1934 Under the 
title “Then 
Luther, Now Barth,” the ed- 
itor praises theologian Karl 
Barth’s resistance to the 
Nazis. # The Assembly turns 
down an overture from the 
Presbytery of Toronto to es- 
tablish deacons courts. @ 
Rev. W. M. Mackay, accom- 
panied by a student, R. U. 
Maclean, holds the first reli- 
gious service of the North- 
ern Ontario gold rush. 


Photo courtesy of Presbyterian Church Archives 


1 93 5 The church celebrates 

its diamond jubilee in 
First Church, Montreal. @ The Pres- 
bytery of Hamilton welcomes Stamford 
Presbyterian Church in Niagara Falls as 
a congregation of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Up to that time, it 


had been a congregation of the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America. 


1 93 6 King George V dies 
on January 20.“The 


Presbyterian Church in Canada 
shares in the sorrow of the empire 
over the loss of our devoted and 
beloved Sovereign.” @ In May, the 
editor raises his voice against the 


“unparalleled campaign of the per- 
secution of the Jews” in Germany. 
Celebrations are held for the 150th 
anniversary of the arrival of Rev. 
James MacGregor to Pictou, Nova 
Scotia. @ Jonathan Goforth dies. 


1 93 7 John Penman be- 
queaths his home 


in Paris, Ontario, to serve sick and 
retired ministers and missionaries 
on furlough. He also leaves an en- 
dowment fund of $100,000 for its 
support. ® The General Assembly 


passes resolutions against gam- 

bling and in support of temper- 

ance and maintaining the sanctity 
1 93 8 The editor writes in support of Rev. Martin of the Sabbath. 

NiemGller’s strong stand against Nazism in 

Germany. @ Rev. D. MacOdrum of Brockville, Ontario, is 
elected Moderator but dies suddenly 13 days later. @ 
People in support of a “sane” Sabbath succeed in having 
Toronto parks open to more activities. Proponents claim 
“the only occupation for a stranger is to walk down Yonge 
Street and gaze into undertakers’ windows.” # A new WMS 
hospital opens in Rocky Mountain House, Alberta. 


1938: Lord Tweedsmuir, 

Governor-General, _ 

addresses the General 

Council Alliance of 

Reformed Church 

held atthe Churchof _ 

St. Andrew and St.Paul, 

1 93 5 The editor takes up the plight of the Montreal. 
Jews in Germany and argues that 

Canada can do much more on behalf of refugees. @ 

Headline in the October Record: “War. The heavy 

storm clouds that hung over Europe for many 

months burst at last and now the tempest rages.” 
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ingerprints — unique, un- 

mistakable and personal. The 

undeniable identification. Your 

congregation, like every other 
one, bears a distinct set of prints that can 
be found on every individual who has 
touched some part of the church body. 
Imagine a record of distinctive prints lift- 
ed from those people. Would they be 
prints of care-filled restoration or would 
they be characterized by bruises from 
rough, careless handling? 

More than any other essential charac- 
teristic, loving relationships set the 
healthy church apart from the rest of the 
world. In John 13:34-35, Jesus says: “I 
give you a new commandment that you 
love one another. Just as I have loved 
you, you also should love one another. 
By this everyone will know that you are 
my disciples, if you have love for one an- 
other.” This is the heart of Christianity. 

John 3:16 records: “For God so loved 
the world that he gave his only Son, so 
that everyone who believes in him may 
not perish but may have eternal life.” It 
was God’s great love for us and his de- 
sire to have a loving relationship with us 
that caused God to make that ultimate 
sacrifice of his Son, Jesus. Love is the 
reason Jesus left his Father. Love is the 
reason Jesus died for us. Love is the dif- 
ference between the family of Jesus and 
the rest of society. God’s love should be 
the distinctive fingerprint of the church. 

I have observed the loving, care-filled 
handling of fragile individuals in a con- 
gregation, individuals who could have 
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shattered but were strengthened by gen- 
uine, tangible love. This type of love acts 
as a magnet, irresistibly drawing people 
into the family of God. I have also ob- 
served the debris of bruised people litter- 
ing the wake of a church whose 
members didn’t understand the 
heart of Jesus. The church, of 
all places, has the potential to 
provide opportunities to build 
loving relationships. 

It is not surprising to find 


.. Loving one another 
more effectively 


by G. John Baergen 


action continued throughout the sermon. 
At the close of the service, an altar call 
was given. I was later told that each per- 
son who responded was immediately put 
in contact with a small group. I was 


"Unfetgned, 


that there is a “highly signif- _ practical oe ; ~ at” 
icant relationship between 

the ability of Santen to has a divinely generated 
demonstrate love and its 

long-term growth potential. _magnetic power — : 
Growing churches possess on 

the average a measurably higher far more 2 effective _ . 


‘love quotient’ than stagnant or 
declining ones.” 

How is this ability to show love 
demonstrated? It is exemplified in 
hospitality, in affirmation, in the 
awareness of the realities in members’ 
lives and in the amount of laughter, to 
name a few. These are all marks of the 
care-filled handling of relationships. 

Recently, my wife and I visited a new 
Gen X church where most people were 
between 18 and 35 years of age. We ar- 
rived 20 minutes early only to find people 
streaming past us, running to get to the 
auditorium. A tangible sense of anticipa- 
tion hung in the air and laughter bubbled 
up around us. This continued to permeate 
the entire service, which included authen- 
tic, straightforward teaching. Active inter- 


amazed. This church is intentional! This 
church understands the absolute import- 
ance of loving relationships. 

Typical of all eight essential health 
characteristics, loving relationships is vi- 
tally interrelated with the other character- 
istics of health. A result of this type of 
love is need-oriented evangelism, a natur- 
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al outflow of relationships handled with 
care and filled with love. Small groups 
become a natural environment for loving 
relationships to flourish. Genuine love, 
like nothing else, reaches to the core. It is 
undeniable and cannot be argued or refut- 
ed. In an age of experiential standards 
and shifting truths, love transcends the 
chasm between ideological worlds, af- 
firming the unchanging truth of Jesus. 
Not a feeling or a program, love powers 
and permeates all the church does. 

As with all characteristics, the church 
must be intentional about nurturing lov- 
ing relationships. The reality is that a 
single individual can be a part of only a 
limited number of meaningful relation- 
ships. The healthy church understands 
this and helps people enter relationships 
by planning opportunities where new re- 
lationships can germinate and flourish 
between unconnected individuals. 

Ask yourself how many times you 
have invited someone over for coffee or a 


meal. Ask yourself how often you com- 
pliment folk for what they’ve done. Ask 
yourself how often you hear laughter in 
your church. People long to be a part of 
loving relationships, to be touched by the 
caring hand of Jesus “with skin on.” 

Your church has unmistakable finger- 
prints. How would you describe them — 
care-filled or careless? 


John Baergen is executive director and chief 
executive officer of the International Centre 
for Leadership Development and Evangelism 
in Winfield, B.C. 


Web page: www.GrowingLeadership.com. 


is available through The Book Room. 


by Jim Czegledi 


method of authentic evangelism. 

Nothing is of greater importance 
to Canadians than loving, personal rela- 
tionships, according to sociologist Reg- 
inald Bibby. Ninety per cent of the 
country’s adults and young people re- 
port that they place great value on rela- 
tionships and being loved. Intimacy, 
caring and community are the qualities 
younger people look for in churches. 
The church, as the community of 
Christ, can fulfil these needs. 

The fundamental question many 
younger people ask is, how can I build 
lasting friendships? Younger people feel 
the need to belong, to participate and to 
develop friendships. They can see the 
congregation as an extended family or 
community of faith. The church should 
show them a model of healthy, loving 
relationships and of the spiritual rela- 
tionship people are able to have with 
Christ. 

Not all younger people want a 
church filled with only other younger 


[ is the motive, message and 
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For discussion and reflection 


people. More than anything else, they 
want to establish’‘and maintain relation- 
ships that are focused on a common un- 
derstanding of mission and purpose. In 
our mobile and alienated society, where 
many family members live far from 
each other or are estranged, the church 
can create a caring and loving commu- 
nity. Younger people need spiritual par- 
ents and grandparents in the church to 
help them learn about discipleship. 
These people can assume the role of 
spiritual mentors or coaches. Healthy 
congregations have relational groups. 
These groups, be they small groups, the 
WMS or a men’s fellowship, focus on 
community building and not primarily 
on committee work. 

Centuries ago, the Apostle Paul said: 
“There are three things that shall last 
forever, faith, hope and love and the 
greatest of them all is love.’ This love, 
expressed through healthy relationships, 
is what people want to experience in 
their church. 


This is the final article in this series on natural church growth. 


For more information on Natural Church Development, contact John Baergen: 
1-800-804-0777; e-mail: LeadEdge@bc.sympatico.ca; 


The book on which the series is based, called Natural Church Development, 


Jim Czegledi welcomes your enquiries or questions on evangelism, church growth 
and worship. Contact him: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 270; e-mail: jczegledi@presbyterian.ca. 
Be sure to visit the evangelism Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/evangelism. 


God's love 
should be 
the distinctive 
— fingerprint 
of the church 


Evangelism has been defined as wel- 

coming the stranger. 

* How does God, through the com- 
munity of the church, make us (who 
are also strangers) welcome? 

¢ What groups and activities are there 
in your church to develop personal 
relationships? 

¢ Is your church friendly, warm and 
inviting? Give examples. 

* Does your church exclude or embrace 
new people? How? 

¢ Is your church an extended family 
that is open to new people, or is it a 
clique? 


For further reading: 

Welcoming the Stranger by Patrick 
Keifert, Fortress, 1992. 

Evangelism is ... by Clinton M. Marsh, 
Geneva, 1997. 


Jim Czegledi is associate secretary for evan- 
gelism, church growth and worship of the 
Life and Mission Agency of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 
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word. 


The vine and 


the frul 


The last words of Jesus to his followers 


John 15:1-17 
his passage is part of the Last Dis- 
course of Jesus in John, chapters 
14 to 17. Although the lectionary 
divides verses 1-17 over two Sun- 
days, it seems best to keep it together. 
There is, however, movement through 
the passage, so you might want to pause 
after verse 4 and, again, after verse 10 to 
reflect on what has been said. 

The movement of thought in the pas- 
sage suggests that public reading should 
be by three readers rather than one. Such 
a rich passage should not be rushed; 
whether read at home or at public 
worship, it should be read slowly and 
deliberately. 

In the first section, verses 1-4, the al- 
legory with its elements of the true vine, 
the vinedresser and the branches res- 
onates with other passages from the Old 
Testament where Israel is the vineyard. 
Israel is often pictured as an unproduc- 
tive and desolate vineyard as in Jeremiah 
5:10 and 12:10-11. In Isaiah 5:1-7, God’s 
vineyard produces only sour grapes. This 
is a passage that is behind Mark 12:1-11 
and its parallels in Matthew and Luke. In 
all of these passages, the vineyard is Is- 
rael; but, in John’s Gospel, the image is 
further enriched as the vineyard becomes 
a metaphor for Jesus — the New Israel. 

The attentive reader of John’s Gospel 
may also remember other related im- 
agery. In the miracle at Cana in John 
2:1-11, Jesus turns the ordinary into ex- 
traordinary and water becomes wine. 

In the second section, verses 5-10, 
Jesus insists that his followers be part of 
what I call “the fruit loop.” That is, to be 
in Christ is to bear “much fruit,” poly 
carp in Greek. (Polycarp, incidentally, 
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was the name of the remarkable second- 
century bishop of Smyrna.) 

Vines planted in good soil are capable 
of remarkable growth. In the Middle 
East, vines can reach up to the roofs of 
houses that are two and three storeys. To 
strengthen the fruit-producing capability 
of the plant, branches are severely pruned 
to the extent that one might wonder if the 
plant could survive. Branches that do not 
bear fruit are removed, simply cut out as 
debris so that only fruit-producing 
branches remain. These non-fruit-bearing 
branches have no other value and are 
burned, for the purpose of the vine is not 
to produce branches but to produce fruit. 

The third section, verses 11-17, begins 
with Jesus’ promise of “joy” (chara), here 
being the Greek equivalent of shalom. 
Verse 12 is repeated in verse 17 and in a 
varied form at 13:34. The text continues 
with Jesus’ words that his followers are 
not to be called doulous, “servants” or 
“slaves” (depending on the context), but 
philous, “friends.” We might think that 
“friend” suggests a casual, weak or inter- 
mittent relationship, but the meaning here 
is closer to the Anglo-Saxon origin of the 
word friend which is freon, “‘to love.” 

Having Jesus as friend is neither the 
relationship of an acquaintance nor that 
of an accomplice. It is a relationship with 
God through Jesus that sticks through all 
the ups and downs of life. “What kind of 
a friend or escort will we find on our 
way, so that we may pass through our 
lives without fear: Where should we 
turn? There is only one answer, only one 
real friend. That is God” (Leon Tolstoy). 
Followers of Christ should rejoice that 
we have a friend in high places! In this 
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friendship, produced from Love for love, 
the Reign of God is experienced: 


I dream’d in a dream I saw a city 
invincible to the 
attacks of the whole rest of the world, 
I dream’d that was the new city of Friends, 
Nothing was greater there than the 
quality of robust 
love, it led the rest, 
It was seen every hour in the actions of 
the men of that city, 
And in all their looks and words. 
— Walt Whitman, 
“T Dream’d in a Dream” 


The passage ends with Jesus’ com- 
mand to love one another. Some may ob- 
ject saying you can’t command love; but 
true love is more of the will than of the 
emotions, more commitment than feel- 
ing. Following this mandate to love, 
some commentators (and this writer) 
think that what followed this reading was 
participation in Holy Communion. 

The passage is much too rich for the 
limited space of this column, so be en- 
couraged to reflect on it yourself or with 
others. [9 


For discussion and reflection 

Consider John 15:1-17 in relation to 

| John 4:7-21 and | John 5:1-4. 

Read Isaiah 27:2-6, the image of a pleas- 

ant and fruitful vineyard. 

* To whom does the vine (Israel and Jesus) 
belong? 

* Do you see any connection between this 
passage and Communion? 


° 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is the minister of First 
Church in New Westminster, B.C. 
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Congregation begins training institute for rural and remote ministries 


Si Andrew’s Church, Flin Flon, Man- 
itoba, is a small congregation of 100 
members located 800 kilometres north of 
Winnipeg. In its 49 years of existence, it 
has witnessed its share of pulpit vacan- 
cies, but nothing like the most recent one 
— the past four years. 

Instead of lamenting a long, possibly 
permanent vacancy, a suggestion was 
made at the annual congregational meeting 
in February 1999 that the church consider 
developing a training institute. The insti- 
tute would help to train laypeople who 
live in rural or remote charges where there 
is no minister and would also encourage 
ministers to consider relocating to remote 
areas by exposing them to the wonders of 
rural churches. When Brian Fraser, dean of 
St. Andrew’s Hall, Vancouver, visited St. 
Andrew’s, Flin Flon, in the fall, his sup- 
port for the initiative energized the con- 
gregation. After his visit, a proposal for 


the creation of The Flin Flon Institute — 
A National Centre for Excellence in Rural 
and Remote Ministries was developed. 

The idea behind the three-year pilot 
project is not only to provide a place 
where people can receive specialized 
training in rural and remote ministries 
but, perhaps, what is more important, 
also to provide a forum for engaging in 
new vision and discussion regarding 
rural and remote ministries. The institute 
will rely on “distance education tech- 
niques” to overcome the geographical 
barriers of bringing people together. 
Electronic technology will take the place 
of the traditional classroom. 

The initiative comes at an appropriate 
time in the national church’s emphasis 
on “Fanning the FLAMES.” The institute 
will provide a way for the church’s urban 
and suburban congregations to reach out 
to the small remote and rural charges, 


PCC and Baptists sign agreement in El Salvador 


At unusual agreement was signed be- 
tween The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and the Baptist Federation of 
El Salvador on March 21 to recognize 
the longstanding commitment to joint 
work in El Salvador — work initiated by 
International Ministries staff Joe Reed 
and currently carried on by Jim and 
Brenda Patterson. 
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The joyful service for the signing 
took place at Nazareth Baptist Church in 
El Refugio, a poor, small community 
near Santa Ana. Joe Reed preached the 
sermon. Documents in English and 
Spanish were signed by the Moderator of 
the 125th General Assembly, Arthur Van 
Seters, and the President of the Baptist 
Federation, Liticia de Orellana. 

The Moderator also 
presented a banner cre- 
ated by Victoria Church, 
Sault Ste. Marie, On- 
tario, which included 
the words “Yo Soy,” 
Spanish for “I AM” — a 
reminder of God’s pres- 
ence among them. 


_ The Moderator of the 
125th General Assembly, 
Arthur Van Seters, and the 
president of the Baptist 
Federation in El Salvador, 
Liticia de Orellana, dis- 
play the banner made by 
Victoria Church, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. 


helping to alleviate some of the concerns 
of alienation. 

St. Andrew’s, Flin Flon, is willing to 
make substantial commitments to the in- 
stitute in terms of time, talent and money. 
The initiative has also received strong or- 
ganizational and financial support from 
the Presbytery of Brandon and from 
St. Andrew’s Hall. 

[Copies of the proposal for The Flin 
Flon Institute — A National Centre for 
Excellence in Rural and Remote Min- 
istries can be obtained by fax at (204) 
728-7037 or by e-mail at fpc @escape.ca.] 


| Glen Davis 
elected 
Moderator- 
Designate 


len Davis, co-minister with his 

wife, Joyce, of Knox Church, Agin- 
court, Ontario, has been elected Mod- 
erator-Designate of the 126th General 
Assembly. Davis’s name emerged 
from a field of six candidates in a vote 
conducted among all members of pres- 
byteries across Canada. On the 
evening of June 4, at the opening of the 
General Assembly in Hamilton, On- 
tario, his name will be placed before 
the Assembly as the official nominee. 
Although the opportunity exists for 
other nominations at the Assembly, the 
Moderator-Designate has always been 
elected Moderator since the practice 
was instituted. 

Prior to answering the call to 
Knox, Agincourt, in 1995, Davis 
served at the national church offices 
as a member of the former Board of 
World Mission and as general secre- 
tary of the Life and Mission Agency. 
Before that, he and Joyce served for 
15 years with the Korean Christian 
Church in Japan. 
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Come & let your spirit grow! 


www.journeyofhope.net 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
GUELPH, ONTARIO 


RETIREMENT RECEPTION 
for 
Dr. PETER DARCH 
on 
Sunday, June 4, 2000, 2-4 p.m. 


St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church 
181 Norfolk St.,Guelph 
Everyone Welcome 
For more information, call 519-822-4772 


YOUTH WORKER WANTED 


St. Andrew’s requires the services 

of a Youth Director to: 

1. Develop programs for elementary, 
junior high and senior high age groups 

2. Supervise the activities of these groups 

3. Train and support youth leaders 

4. Develop and/or reactivate the Cradle 
Roll, etc. 


Qualifications: 

> A member of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada 

> Special training in Youth Ministry 

This position is part-time to full-time salary: 

$1,000/month with a six-month probation period 


Please send CV to: 
St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church 
Worship Committee 

3 Queen Street 

Sydney Mines, N.S. B1V 1K4 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 
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PCBC names new general manager 


im Seidler was named the general man- 
1a of the Presbyterian Church Build- 
ing Corporation at its annual meeting on 
March 24. Seidler, an elder at Guildwood 
Community Church, Scarborough, On- 
tario, is a risk manager with more than 25 
years of management experience in bank- 
ing and business. He succeeds Rev. Ralph 
Kendall, who is retiring after 13 years as 
general manager. 

As a surprise for Ralph, four genera- 
tions of his family were invited to the an- 


nual meeting lunch. After lunch, several 
board members offered tributes to him 
for his work over the years. To help cap- 
ture the faces of his many grandchildren, 
he was presented with a digital camera as 
a retirement gift. 

The annual meeting noted the cor- 
poration is in good health and well- 
positioned to assist congregations in 
financing new construction and to help 
retired church workers concerned about 
housing. 


Jim Seidler (second from left), the new general manager of the Presbyterian Church 
Building Corporation, is welcomed by (left to right): Thomas Thomson, chair of the 
board; Rev. Stephen Kendall, principal clerk of General Assembly; and Rev. Ralph 
Kendall, retiring general manager. 


Assembly Council discusses claims 


related to residential schools 

he Assembly Council reports there 

are currently 13 statements of claim 
from about 60 plaintiffs against the 
church related to residential schools. 
Meeting March 26-28 at Crieff Hills 
Community, Puslinch, Ontario, the 
council noted that legal issues were in- 
creasingly demanding of the principal 
clerk’s time. 

Ian Morrison, general secretary of 
the Life and Mission Agency, and 
Stephen Kendall, the principal clerk, 
have been invited to attend an Alterna- 
tive Dispute Resolution (ADR) process 
with the Oblate Fathers of Manitoba in- 
volving three communities. The council 
expressed some concern over the terms 


of reference of the Residential Schools 
Working Group and the group’s ability 
to commit the denomination to liability 
through use of the ADR process. 

Further discussion resulted in the 
council’s support of ADRs as one way 
of defending the church in legal matters 
surrounding the residential schools. But — 
the council specified that, before any — 
significant financial commitments are 
made to the ADR process, they must be 
approved by Assembly Council. An_ 
amount of $147,000 from undesignated 
funds was approved to be used in the 
ADR process. (From a report by Keith 
Knight) 
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Taiwanese Presbyterian church leader 
calls for recognition of island’s sovereignty 


he General Secretary of the Presbyter- 

ian Church in Taiwan (PCT), Taiwan’s 
largest Protestant church, has called on 
Christians world-wide to pray that the 
March 18 national elections that swept 
the Kuomintang (KMT) president from 
power will usher in a new era for the 
island. William J. K. Lo expressed hope 
that Taiwan’s sovereignty will be respect- 
ed by the world community, especially 
by the People’s Republic of China, only 
130 kilometres away. 

Lo spoke to Ecumenical News Inter- 
national by telephone shortly after Tai- 
wan’s president-elect, Chen Shui-bian, a 
lawyer from the Democratic Progressive 
Party visited the PCT’s headquarters in 
Taipei to thank the PCT for, what Lo 
called, its support for “democratic and 
human rights, and nationhood.” The PCT 
has long been in the forefront of cam- 
paigning for Taiwanese independence 
and human rights on the island, which 
has been ruled for 50 years by the KMT 


Brian Johnston, a missionary of The Presbyterian Church in Canada teaching music 


party. Many PCT members and leaders 
have been imprisoned for campaigning 
against the KMT’s harsh rule, and Chen 
Shui-bian has defended several of them 
in court. 

Although Taiwan has, in effect, func- 
tioned as an independent country for 
decades, both China and the KMT have 
maintained a “One China” policy in 
which Taiwan is part of China — al- 
though the two sides disagree on which 
of them is the rightful ruler of “One 
China.” Since the hand-over of Hong 
Kong and Macau to Beijing’s control, the 
Communists have stepped up their cam- 
paign to take over Taiwan. 

Before the election, Communist lead- 
ers in Beijing warned that any move to- 
ward official independence would be 
seen by China as a provocation. These 
threats were apparently intended to 
deter voters from voting for Chen, whose 
party favours an independent Taiwan. 
(ENT) 


and English at the Hungarian Protestant Theological Seminary in Cluj, Romania, is 
pictured (back row, second from left) with the men’s choir. The occasion was the 
dedication of a new church in Petri last October. 
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Canada’s Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier 

n May 28, the remains of Canada’s 

Unknown Soldier will be laid to 
rest at the National War Memorial in 
Ottawa. Britain and the United States 
have had tombs of the Unknown Sol- 
dier for many years. Canada’s tomb is 
an attempt to give national focus to 
the sacrifices Canadians made so that 
the world community might live in 
peace. 

Most of Canada’s war dead — 
nearly 100,000 dead in two world 
wars, Korea and peacekeeping mis- 
sions — are buried on foreign soil. 
Some of those soldiers could not be 
identified and their graves are marked 
with the epitaph “An Unknown 
Soldier of the Empire.” The remains 
of one of these unknown soldiers will 
be reinterred at the National War 
Memorial. 

Canadian Forces chaplains will 
play a significant role in this historical 
event. From the time the remains are 
handed over to the Canadian delega- 
tion by the War Graves Commission 
at Vimy Ridge until they are rein- 
terred in Ottawa, a chaplain will ac- 
company them. 

After arriving in Canada, the Un- 
known Soldier will lie in state in the 
Hall of Honour on Parliament Hill 
from Thursday evening, May 25, until 
early afternoon, Sunday, May 28. A 
wide spectrum of faith groups will 
take part in a continuing prayer vigil 
at the hall, and a chaplain will be on 
duty 24 hours a day until the Un- 
known Soldier is taken to his final 
resting place. Canadians are free to 
visit the hall to pay their respects. 

The Chaplain General, Brig.-Gen. 
M. C. Farwell, representing all faith 
groups within Canada, will lead the 
remains in a military funeral proces- 
sion to the National War Memorial. 
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Mustard Seed Series™ 


Sunday School Curriculum 
Ten grade levels of 
Teacher and Student Books 


Available on 
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Mustard Seed Series™ Online 
Features Homilies for Children, Prayer, 
Ask Anita, Activities, Teaching Tips, and 

a Preview Kit with sample lessons that 
can be downloaded free from 


www.mustardseedseries.com 
1-(203)-325-1590 
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Read any Good Books lately? 
Nearly 48 per cent of shoppers who set 
out to buy a Bible leave the bookstore 
without buying one, often because they 
are overwhelmed by the hundreds of 
choices available, says Zondervan 
Publishing, which offers 400 Bibles in 
six categories at its own online store. 
(Source: The Globe and Mail) 


No stamp of approval for 
United Church anniversary 
Canada Post has turned down a request 
from the country’s largest Protestant de- 
nomination, The United Church of Can- 
ada, for a commemorative stamp recog- 
nizing the church’s 75th anniversary. 
Peter Wyatt, a United Church minister 
and staffperson with the 75th anniver- 
sary committee, said he was shocked 
and disappointed such a significant 
event in the history of ecumenism was 
being ignored by Canada Post. (EN) 


Born again... and again 
Born-again Christians in the United 


States are more likely to go through 
divorce than the population at large. Ac- 
cording to a survey by the Barna Re- 
search Group, 27 per cent of born-again 
Christians have experienced one or more 
divorces, compared to 25 per cent of the 
general population. Roman Catholics 
and Lutherans had the lowest percentage 
and Baptists, the highest. Mainline 
Protestant churches matched the na- 
tional average. (REC News Exchange) 


These orthopaedic boots 
were made for walking 

A 90-year-old great-grandmother, suf- 
fering from arthritis and emphysema, 
has completed a 14-month, 5,100- 
kilometre walk across the United States 
in a holy crusade for the reform of 
politicians’ massive spending in elec- 
tion campaigns. Doris Haddock, known 
affectionately as Granny D, claims the 
very soul of the United States is at risk 
if its citizens do not convince their 
elected officials that political spending 
must be brought under control. (EN/) 


All the cups 

Some days when 

my love for you is a hot air balloon 
full floating rising 

I imagine you not coming home, 

disappearing into the clouds —_ your life gone 

like a favourite mug dropped, 

spread across the cold, tiled floor. 

The knock will come at the door. 

Who will murmur to me of 

the car collision at the four-way stop 


or the asthma attack at work 


just before coffee. 


Shutting the door behind the messenger, 
I will open the kitchen cupboard and 
throw all the cups on the floor. 

I will walk barefoot 

shard 
Refusing to look at the sky. 


over every 


— Joan Bond 


reutline(lode by Dave Mitchell 


Find the value of each symbol by doing the arithmetic. Replace 
each symbol with the letter which corresponds to its value to find 
the -xthme@ode word below. Category: INTHE BOAT 


i (15% of 20) x (75+15)= 
ii (0.4xM@)+(M+5)+11=e 
iii (M+@)x(@+4)=% 

iv 65%of(*+@-M-3)=0 
Vv (*-O)+(4/5 of @)+2=% 


AT :_ ¢, 
e ® ea och it 
Atrithme Code answer from last issue: LINEN © 1999 
Booklets of 100 puzzles available at $10 each, Standard version (as above) , Junior, Integer 
versions. Send a cheque payable to ArithmeCode, 143 White Pine Cr., Waterloo, ON 
N2V I1B3. www.arithmecode.com e-mail: mitchell@kw.igs.net 029 
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OX soputi- 
Why lam 


a pacifist 


Are we prepared to pay as much for peace as we sacrifice in war? 


hen the First World War broke 

out, my dad lied about his 

age and joined up. He was 

barely 16. He wrote to his 
Irish mother, telling her how proud he 
was “to fight for king and country.” Like 
so many others who believed they were 
“fighting for the right,’ my dad followed 
his older brother to fight in Ypres and 
Passchendale. 

Dad never talked about the war when 
I lived at home. Years later, in his late 
80s, it all came pouring out. He would 
weep uncontrollably. He couldn’t sleep 
at night. He told me how all the horrific 
images came back to him — the stench 
of the trenches, the futility of going “over 
the top,” the lice, the cries of the wound- 
ed and dying and, everywhere, death. 
Dad kept his medals and photos of com- 
rades, and he never missed the annual 
march of veterans on Remembrance Day, 
but he felt nothing but bitter sorrow as he 
remembered his life as a soldier. 

I could never stand by and watch my 
sons or daughters go to war for any 
cause. I do not believe in a “just war.” To 
my thinking, that is a convenient ration- 
alization for war. To me, war simply does 
not square with the divine order exempli- 
fied by Christ. 

I believe it is important that Christians 
declare themselves as pacifists. Jesus 
taught us that God loves everyone, and 
we are to love everyone, even our en- 
emies. In the Scriptures, Jesus says: 
“Love your enemies and pray for those 
who persecute you, so that you may be 
children of your Father in heaven; for he 
makes his sun rise on the evil and on the 
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good, and sends rain on the righteous 
and on the unrighteous” (Matthew 5:44, 
45). Jesus surrendered himself to his en- 
emies and accepted persecution and 
death on our behalf, showing us the 
Kingdom of God is based on universal 
love, non-violence and peace. 

If we believe we are created in the im- 
age of God, and each of us has a purpose 


Marion Schaffer 


travelled across the United States to pro- 

mote peace. She said: 
We seem always ready to pay the 
price for war. Almost gladly we 
give our time and our treasure — 
our limbs and even our lives — for 
war. But we expect to get peace for 
nothing. We expect to flagrantly 
disobey God’s laws and get peace 


If we believe we are created in the image of God, 
and each of us has a purpose for being here, 


then we must 


revere what God reveres: 
other human beings 


for being here, then we must revere what 
God reveres: other human beings. Jesus 
said, “The first [commandment] is ... 
‘you shall love the Lord your God with 
all your heart, and with all your soul, and 
with all your mind, and with all your 
strength.’ The second commandment is 
like it: “You shall love your neighbour as 
yourself’” (Mark 12:29-31). 

What can one person do? I wish I 
were willing to follow the example of 
one incredible American woman who 
gave up everything, including her name 
(she took the name Peace Pilgrim), and 


as a result. The price of peace is to 
abandon fear and replace it with 
faith — faith that if we obey God’s 
laws we will receive God’s bless- 
ings. The price of peace is to aban- 
don hate, to abandon arrogance, 

to abandon greed. The darkness in 

our world today is due to the disin- 

tegration of things that are con- 
trary to God’s laws. 

We may not be able to change adults 
or modern society, but we can influence 
future generations. We can teach zero 
tolerance on our schoolgrounds. We can 
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LO 
Celebrating 


Our Heritage 


St. Andrew’s Hospital, Atlin, B.C., 
c. 1899. 


x 


Photo courtesy of Presbyterian Church Archives 


The first Presbyterian hospital in Canada 


y the summer of 1899, the [Klondike] mission, supported by the Klondike 

Fund, had taken on two added dimensions. Rev. R. M. Dickey had early re- 

commended the sending of medical aid. “What is to become of the sick and 
wounded if we do not do something for them? If trained nurses, with the love of 
Christ in their hearts, could be sent, there would be a great work for them to do. 
The people are mostly too eager after gold to care for the sick.” Later that year, 
{Rev. John] Pringle, who was ministering to 1,200 miners at Atlin, British Colum- 
bia, called for the immediate dispatch of nurses. Two volunteers, Misses E. H. 
Mitchell and Helen Bone arrived in the summer of 1899, sponsored by the Atlin 
Nurse Committee. “The government agent gave us a cabin for a hospital,” report- 
ed Miss Mitchell. “It had a roof of mud, a floor of sawdust, and only two small 
panes of glass for a window. It held four cots; the pillows were made of packing 
that came around our cots and filled with the hay in which our dishes were 
packed.” Appalled at these working and living conditions, Pringle organized a 
building bee to which everyone in Atlin contributed free labour or materials, and 
the result was St. Andrew’s Hospital, the first Presbyterian hospital in Canada. 


— from Enduring Witness by John S. Moir 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. MSH 3H1 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles 


CROWN EX Robemakers and Tailors 


— Genuine tailor-made — Satisfaction guaranteed — Affordable 


Clergy Preaching Choir Vestment Academic 


CROWNEX Ltd., 1270 The Queensway, Toronto, ON M8Z 1S3 Tel. (416) 503-1288 
E-mail: crownex @idirect.com http//webhome.idirect.com/~crownex 
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continued 


teach our children, by swift and consist- 
ent example, that conflict only breeds 
more conflict. Studies all over the world 
state that children learn by example — 
so hate is taught and violence begets vi- 
olence. It may take several generations to 
change our ways. 

Meanwhile, we can support peaceful 
alternatives to violence and war. We can 
participate in peace missions, negotia- 
tions, economic sanctions, parades, 
peace vigils and prayer. We can study the 
lives and times of great leaders, like 
Martin Luther King Jr. and Mahatma 
Gandhi, who used peaceful means to 
achieve their ends. We can research the 
policies of organizations such as the Par- 
liament of the World’s Religions. We can 
learn from those who have chosen never 
to fight, like the Quakers, the Mennon- 
ites, and the Early Church of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

Last October, I heard a rabbi speak on 
the Holocaust. He asked: “Where was 
God? But better than that, where were 
the Christians?” We sat mute as most 
Christians did when Hitler rose to power. 
When Mein Kampf was published, they 
had a chance to learn what he was made 
of; but most did nothing. 

Today, Christians need to take a stand 
for justice and peace and against injus- 
tice, violence and war. You may well 
wonder how I would react should a viol- 
ent person come to my door with a gun 
in hand, intent on killing my family and 
me. I believe God would be there with 
me. I hope I would have the courage to 
say: “I am your friend, not your enemy. I 
have no weapon.” [4 


Marion Schaffer is a student at Knox College 
in Toronto. 
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Stop in at the 
Record’s Web site! 
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The whole 
In the doughnut 


Too many people are satisfied with Hollywood's 
stunted perception of the church 


don’t consider myself a person who is 

easily offended. I’m not particularly 

politically correct. So, it was some- 

what disquieting to find myself put off 
by a scene from a recent movie, and a 
Disney movie at that. 

The movie was Simon Birch (a screen 
adaptation of John Irving’s novel A 
Prayer for Owen Meany). The scene is a 
minor one, I admit; but, from my experi- 
ence, it’s typical of the caricatural way 
Hollywood’s “enlightened” writers and 
directors so often portray the church — 
as stuffy, self-righteous and repressive. 

A minister invites the congregation to 
coffee and doughnuts in the church base- 
ment after the service. Simon, a diminu- 
tive figure who believes he has been 
chosen by God for a special purpose and 
who also has many questions about the 
validity of the church, decides to voice 
his concerns. “What does God have to do 
with doughnuts?” he asks. “Does God 
care whether we have a continental 
breakfast?” 

His remarks bring snickers from the 
pews and laughter from the movie 
theatre seats. “Ha! Take that you stuffy, 
churchgoing people,” the scene seems to 
say. “We have no idea what goes on in 
there, but how can people place so much 
importance on coffee and doughnuts?” 

There you have it. Of all the theologi- 
cal and philosophical questions that 
could be asked about the church, this is 
what Hollywood comes up with as a 
stinging criticism. Coffee and dough- 
nuts! The church is painted as an out- 
dated inconvenience, bypassed in the 
search for spiritual meaning by a 
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modern-day scrambling for shortcuts. 
Yet, the church is a place where the 
search can be enhanced, where the ques- 
tioning can begin. Unfortunately, many 
people are more comfortable with Holly- 
wood’s stunted perception. It makes 
things easier that way. 

Religion has always been a sustaining 
energy in my family. We grew up attend- 
ing St. David’s Church, Winnipeg, which 
had an especially vibrant Sunday 
school. There were music con- 
certs, harvest dinners, 
pumpkin sales, 
elaborate 


“What does God 
have to do 


with doughnuts?” 


Colin Fraser 


Christmas plays and all sorts of events 
that kept the church buzzing throughout 
the year. It was a gathering of commun- 
ity, and being part of it felt like being 
part of something good. Scriptures, 
ceremony and sermons were of sec- 
ondary importance to our young minds. 
We were there for the camaraderie. The 
coffee, doughnuts and dainties after a 
service or special event were there to 


generation y@2000_ ___ 
continued 

help people unwind, to provide a natural 

setting for visiting with each other and 

sharing stories. 

A few years ago, my mother decided 
to become a minister. It wasn’t a big deal 
in our household and seemed like a nat- 
ural progression for her. She was still our 
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It’s not a retirement home. 
It’s my home. 


I’m in good health and very independent right now. I look after myself 
and come and go as I please. Yes, I might have to slow down a bit in 
the future and need a little help around my suite. That’s fine. When the 
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The Terrace at Christie Gardens gives you the convenience and 
freedom of independent living today with the option of care services in 
the future. For more information call: 


(416) 530-1330 


mother, and we didn’t expect things 
would change. Yes, it was difficult for 
my father and the rest of us when she 
had to move to British Columbia for her 
final year of studies, but it was a sacrifice 
willingly made. Then, with some luck 
(and maybe a little divine intervention), 
my father landed a job in British Colum- 
bia and, along with my sister, joined my 
mother out West. Looking for an oppor- 
tunity to teach somewhere new, I joined 
them six months later. 

Upon graduation, my mother began a 
stated supply position at West Point Grey 
Church in Vancouver. I decided to attend 
church again. I’d been away a long time 
— since early high school when my so- 
cial life and sports took precedence — 
and I wasn’t sure what to expect. But I 
liked it. I appreciated the worship service 
and, because I was older, the sermons 
took on greater relevance. (I was even 
consulted about topics.) 

There was one thing that hadn’t 
changed, however. The coffee, dough- 
nuts and dainties after the service were 
still the best part. And, with Vancouver 
being such a cosmopolitan city, there 
were new people to meet every Sunday. 
The world became a smaller and more 
fascinating place. It was the highlight of 
my week. 

I’m sure people are at many different 
stages of belief when they attend church. 
Some hold fundamental views while 
others take a more liberal approach. 
Some may even go because they are 
forced to or believe it’s their duty. I won- 
der how many go simply to see friends 
and to feel they are a part of something 
good and decent. I hope most do. And, 
Simon Birch to the contrary, if you ask 
me, coffee and doughnuts have a lot to 
do with God! [4 


Colin Fraser is a free-lance writer from Man- 
itoba. His mother, Brenda Fraser, is minister of 
Kildonan Community Church, Winnipeg. 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
Millennium / 125th / Jubilee 


Millennial roll-call 

A millennial wall-hanging featuring the signatures of 
416 members and adherents of St. John’s Church, Cornwall, 
Ontario, was dedicated on January 2. Crafted by the members 
of the Stitch and Chat Group, the hanging was the third Cele- 
brate! event held by the congregation. Rev. Fred Rennie is pic- 
tured with Doreen Tyo, Kathleen Alquire, Lois Gemmell and 
Darleen Aitken, who were instrumental in bringing the project 
to a successful conclusion. 


Celebrate! on parade 

A float entered in the town Santa Claus Parade by the 
congregation of Knox Church, Morrisburg, Ontario, 
helped to promote important upcoming events in the 
life of the church. Pictured are Jennifer Whitford, 
Jordan Schaillee, Rev. Greg Blatch, Emma Farlinger 
and Catherine Blatch. Also on the float but hidden 
from view are Kristen Schaillee, Cheyanne Groulx, 
Linda Cunningham and Myrtle Wingeat. 


Celebrating a new millennium 

with an old-fashioned quilting bee 

When the Celebrate! 125 Committee of Knox Church, Welland, 
Ontario, challenged congregational members and groups to con- 
sider projects that would reach out to the larger community, the 
Nimble Thimbles Sewing Group responded with a quilting bee. 
The group organized the making of single-bed, tied quilts for the 
residents of Turning Point Girls Home in Stevensville, Ontario. 
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PEGGY WESTLAKE, the oldest member of > 
St. Andrew’s Church, Trenton, Ont., welcomed 

the coming of the new millennium with a special 
sign, brought from England for the occasion by her 
minister, A. Donald MacLeod. 


<< A WALKATHON AND BARBECUE held by the 
congregation of St. Andrew's Church, Coldwater, 
Ont., raised approximately $4,300 toward a new 
addition to the church. (Photo: David E. Rouse) 


WOODVILLE COMMUNITY CHURCH (formerly Knox), Woodville, Ont., 

celebrated 150 years of Christian witness at a special service held last fall. 

Pictured in front of the choir are: Rev. Ken Rooney (left), former minister 
of the congregation; Rev. Linda Bell, guest speaker; Pastor John Ulkes. 


TWO MILESTONES IN THE lives 
of Rev. A.O.and Eva MacLean 
of Halifax took place last year. In June, 
they celebrated their 60th wedding 
anniversary and, in October, A.O. 
marked the 60th anniversary of his 
ordination. The couple received 
congratulations from their many 
friends on their years of service, 
including Eva's more than 22 years 

as a hospital visitor under the Board 
of World Mission. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they 
are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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IN RECOGNITION OF the 125th anniversary of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and its own 143rd 
anniversary, the congregation of South Kinloss 
Church, Lucknow, Ont., stepped back in time at a spe- 
cial service marking the beginning of several events 
planned for the millennium.The service featureda Ss as Bie 
beadle, a presenter, many shared memories and a 
luncheon of scones and other traditional delicacies. 
Some of those participating in the service were: 
Margaret MacDonald, a former member, now of 
Sarnia, Ont.; Marilyn MacIntyre; Ira Dickie, the beadle; 
Rev. Peggy Kinsman; and Margaret Keith, former choir 
member and organist, now of Goderich, Ont. 
/ (Photo: Pat Livingston, Lucknow Sentinel) 


VILLAIN ie om 
THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s 
Church, Windsor, Ont., entered its first float 
in the Windsor Jaycees Christmas Parade this 
past winter. 


CHALLENGED BY THE Parable of the Talents, and supported by the con- 
gregation, the children of Norman Kennedy Church, Regina, used their 
talents and $20“seed money” to raise more than $430 for missions during 
the Advent season. Singing carols to church member Aaron Bague are 

(L to R) Sean Brown, Naadu Ago, Sarah Brown, Shannon Brown and Laate Ago. 


TWO LONGTIME CHOIR MEMBERS of East- 
minster Church, Edmonton, were honoured 
on the occasion of their recent retirement. 
Marjorie Silver (left), retired after 37 years 
with the Eastminster choir, and Mary Mills, 


retired after 40 years, are joined by 
music director Judith Aamann. 


IN THE FINAL SCENE of a dramatization of A Christmas Carol, 
performed by members of Knox Church, Dunnville, Ont., 
Ebenezer Scrooge (Geoff Johnston) welcomes his nephew Fred 
and his wife and the Cratchit family to a Christmas feast. Serving 
the turkey and punch is his housekeeper, played by Jean 
Goodfellow. The play was directed by Jean Furlong. 
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THE CHANGING SCENE, a book written by 
Janet Muirhead to celebrate the 150th 
anniversary of Knox Church, Agincourt, 
Ont., was selected as the best congrega- 
tional history for 1998 by the Canadian 
Society of Presbyterian History. Rev John 
Johnston, the guest preacher at the con- 
gregation’s 151st anniversary on October 
24, presented a cheque to the congrega- 
tion and a scroll to the author after 


Ay AS PART OF THE 150th anniversary celebrations of Bethel 
Church, Sydney, N.S., the John Geddie AMS Auxiliary 
hosted a Victorian Christmas for the congregation. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Victoria Church, 
Birch Grove, N.S., held its annual Remem- 
brance Day Service on Nov. 7. Pictured are 
elder Forence MacPherson and William 
Bill) MacAulay, a Second World War 
naval veteran. 


— 


A UPON HIS RETIREMENT as organist at Knox Church, 
Gamebridge, Ont., Dennis Campbell (seated), along with 
his children, presented an organ to the church in memory of 
his wife, Daphne. The dedication service was conducted by 
Rev. Barney Grace (right). 


AAT ANG 


A PRE-COMMUNION wine and cheese party was held at >> 
the home of Jean Lawrence, the longest serving elder of 

West Vancouver Church, West Vancouver, the evening before a 
celebration of Communion at the Dec. 5 worship service. In the 
back row (L to R) are: Brian Fraser, Bob Bonus, Joan Fraser, Mar- 
lene Scott, Mary Tomlinson, Valerie Brouwer, Nancy Perry and 
Jake Brouwer. In the front are: Eleanor Bonus, Jean Lawrence, 
Rev. Ted Siverns, the interim moderator of West Vancouver 
Church (with the cat, Jordie Lawrence), and Ruth Embree. 
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A CAST OF 35 CHILDREN, five to 15 years 
of age, acted and sang in The Bethlehem 
Project,a modern version of a Christmas 
pageant at Melville Church, Scarborough, Ont. 
The 40-minute musical-drama featured styles 
ranging from boogie-woogie to rap, accom- 
panied by synthesizer and guitar. Capacity 
crowds attended the evening performances 
on Dec. 11 and 12. 


<— TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF MINISTRY at St. John’s 

Church, Cornwall, Ont., were recognized when 
Rev. Fred and Johneen Rennie were presented with a 
painting after the worship service on Jan. 9. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew's, Humber Heights 
Church, Etobicoke, Ont., celebrated its 50th anniver- 

sary with a banquet on Nov. 13 and a special worship 
service on Nov. 14, led by former minister Rev. Harry 
McWilliams. The members of the planning committee in- 
cluded (L to R): Narh Osutei, Chas Miller, Linda Bleue, Jean 
Williams, Ben Slater (chair of the committee), Irma Chant, 

Bill Martin and Joyce Nyhoff-Young. 


REV. ANDY AND FIONA CAMPBELL of Scotland, the 1999 E.H. Johnson 
Exchange visitors, are pictured (left) at Knox Church, Welland, Ont., along 
\ with Rev. Bernie McGale, minister of Knox, and Glenn Mount, their 

/ host while in the Niagara area. 


THIS PAST WINTER, volunteers from Central 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., participated in the Out of 
the Cold program for the second year in a row, provid- 
ing hot meals and, occasionally, a place to sleep one 
night a week. 
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Ma SIRs 
Lightening the load 


Tony Plomp 


and lighting up the sanctuary 


question: What are “ministers-in-association’? 


n 1978, the General Assembly agreed 

that “ministers in good and regular 

standing, who are not called by or ap- 

pointed to a congregation, should be 
associated with a congregation.” The ref- 
erence here is to chaplains, professors, 
ordained synod workers and the like 
who serve the church in what is often 
referred to as “cognate work”; that is, in 
an ordained ministry outside of the 
pastorate. 

All ministers, of course, are members 
of presbytery and, primarily, under its 
care and discipline. Nothing can detract 
from that relationship of accountability. 
Yet, I assume the Assembly believed it to 
be a pastoral and helpful measure for 
such clergy and for the congregations 


where they normally worship that there 
be some sort of formal association 
between them that would allow these 
ministers to participate more fully in 
congregational life. 

The process for a minister to become 
a “minister-in-association” is simple. He 
or she selects a congregation, and the 
clerk of presbytery notifies the session 
involved about the minister’s desire to 
become formally associated. The min- 
ister’s name is then added to the congre- 
gational membership roll, granting him 
or her all the rights and duties pertaining 
to such membership, and with the expec- 
tation that the session will show the same 
pastoral concern for the minister as for 
any other member of the congregation. 


In addition, the session and minister 
should then work out an agreement as to 
the nature of the service the minister-in- 
association may desire to offer to the con- 
gregation and its pastor. Such an agree- 
ment could be as simple as stating that 
the minister-in-association will assume 
any task that could be expected from any 
other member of the congregation. The 
terms of any such agreement, however, 
must be submitted to the presbytery. 

Although this provision may also ap- 
ply to ministers on the appendix to the 
roll of presbytery (where they have a 
voice but no vote), I believe its primary 
purpose is to assure congregational care 
for ministers whose full-time ministry 
falls outside of the pastorate. 


question: Do you have any advice for me regarding how to handle irritation caused by flashbulbs and 
clicking cameras during church services? This mainly occurs when there is a baptism ... Other people tell me 
they are bothered by it, but they think they must accept what they cannot change. 


t is impossible for me to “climb into 

your skin” and advise you how to 

handle irritating situations! Some of 

us are more easily irritated than 
others. However, if this matter really 
bothers you, the most helpful thing you 
can do is to write the session of your 
congregation noting how much the click 
and flash of cameras distract you from 
worshipping God and cause you no end 
of irritation and grief. 

Nevertheless, I can empathize with 
your concern. Some years ago, I sug- 
gested to couples being married in our 
church that, at a certain point in the ser- 
vice, they move from having their backs 
to those assembled to standing at an angle 
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and facing most of them during the ex- 
change of vows. This made a profound 
difference to the tone of the wedding ser- 
vice because all those present now felt 
more a part of the service. It also had the 
unintended consequence of a thousand 
flashbulbs popping during the most 
solemn exchange of the vows! 

So I have been spreading the word 
that, during the wedding service, flash 
photographs may be taken as the bridal 
party enters and when the bride and 
groom make their grand entrance after 
signing the official documents in the 
church hall. The official photographer 
may take pictures without a flash from 
the back of the sanctuary. I emphasize 


that the wedding ceremony is a service 
of worship and that we need to maintain 
some sense of decorum and reverence. 
Most people are happy with those ar- 
rangements as they do not want to be 
disruptive. 

Normally, we have no problem with 
pictures being taken during baptisms. 
Most people recognize this sacrament as 
a sacred moment and restrain them- 
selves. I always make myself available 
for picture-taking opportunities after the 
service. La 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp to 
Tony_Plomp@telus.net or 4020 Lancelot Dr., 
Richmond, B.C.V7C 4S3. 
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From Under a Blazing Aspen: Seek- 
ing Faith in the Back of Beyond 

by David Webber (Webber Ink, 2000, 
$14). Reviewed by Virginia Aulin. 


David Webber sees God in nature. That 
might not sound unusual since many of 
us experience our Creator that way. It is 
the degree to which nature impacts and 
inspires Webber that is unique. He freely 
admits that some parts of the Bible go 
over his head until some ex- 

perience with nature presents 
itself to him. To Webber, the 
interaction between eagles 
and loons, playful red fox- 
es, the beauty of trees in 
fall and even caterpillars 
and mosquitoes help clar- 
ify lessons contained in 
the Scriptures. 

Part philosopher, part 
psychologist and part 
self-help advocate, 
Webber shares his en- 
lightenment in a simple, straight. 
forward style that is heart-warming and 
authentic. What he lacks in sophistica- 
tion, he makes up for with candour and 
compassion. He is honest about his own 
weaknesses and even biases. In his open- 
ing story (Webber describes himself as an 
“incorrigible story-teller”), Webber con- 
fesses that, in the grey gloom of fall, de- 
pression embraces his soul each year. But 
he also shares how he discovered he has 
power over his depression. In the middle 
of a foggy forest, he comes upon an as- 
pen still blazing in gold foliage. Sitting 
under the brilliant leaves, he realizes how 
a sense of space can influence his feel- 
ings. By putting himself in “places and 
spaces where colours and light and 
people and awareness” point him to God, 
he can find peace. 

Webber came to the church relatively 
late in life for a minister. He didn’t read 
the Bible until he was 30. But when he 
was a child, his grandmother taught him 
about relating to God through prayer. 
And he also found spirituality in the na- 
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ture that surrounded him in his upbring- 
ing in “the back of beyond.” 

He continues to pursue an unusual 
course by serving the Cariboo Presbyter- 
ian Church, a congregation of rural 
house churches scattered across central 
British Columbia. His pulpit isn’t in a 
structure but in people’s homes and in 
their hearts. In fact, one of his most elo- 
quent and powerful pieces addresses the 
question of the future of the church in 

this new century. Webber argues that 

in planning for the 
church’s future, the first 
step is to realize it doesn’t 
have one. He points out 
- that the church is not the 
kingdom, it is the servant 
people of the kingdom. 
“Anything that a church does 
in which the prime motive is 
to ensure its survival selfishly 
or to bless itself with growth 
and success in the world, be- 
lieving that this has to do with 
ushering in the Kingdom of God, 
is unfaithful.” To Webber, faith is all. 

He can be political, too. Webber be- 
lieves there is too much emphasis on en- 
suring the survival of churches in 
middle-class suburbia while churches are 
being closed down in rural communities. 
He takes issue with the “urban agenda” 
in general. But it’s clear he is coming 
from a good place — the need to inter- 
pret the Word in community. He is also 
wise in his interpretation of structure. 
Webber points out that if the mission 
focus of any institution is right, and 
people are motivated by it, then the 
structure of the institution doesn’t matter. 
He proves that in his everyday life. 

Perhaps what Webber is most suc- 
cessful at is finding new ways to give old 
advice. He recalls driving one night un- 
der a sky burning with unusually intense 
red northern lights. Tired and intent on 
getting home, he strained to look back at 
the sky as he drove south instead of stop- 
ping to enjoy the lights as his wife sug- 
gested. When he got home, he climbed a 
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hill to get a view of the now dimming 
lights. He questioned what it is about be- 
ing driven that causes one to miss the 
majesty of heaven’s light. 

At the heart of all of Webber’s writing 
is a wonderful optimism. He shows how 
the experience of life can be influenced 
by our vantage point. And how, if God is 
love and we face up to God, that gives a 
positive outlook on life. 


Virginia Aulin is a Vancouver communica- 
tions professional whose reviews have ap- 
peared in the Globe and Mail, National Post, 
Financial Post, Vancouver Sun, Ottawa Citizen 
and various literary magazines. 


Dangerous Domains: Violence 
Against Women in Canada by Holly 
Johnson (Nelson Canada, 1996, 
$39.75). Reviewed by Peter Bush. 


Among Maclean’s “25 Events That 
Shaped the Country” over the past 100 
years (July 1, 1999) is the massacre at 
Ecole Polytechnique in Montreal in 1989. 
Violence against women is a critical issue 
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in Canada. Dangerous Domains goes in- 
side the ground-breaking Violence 
Against Women Survey done by Statistics 
Canada in 1993. More than 12,000 Cana- 
dian women were interviewed by phone, 
giving a detailed picture of the harassment 
and violence they face. The book does not 
contain women’s stories; rather, it is a 
sociological study of the nature of the vio- 
lence they face and the factors that in- 
crease or diminish that violence. 

Three findings were particularly 
thought-provoking. First, younger men 
(ages 18 to 25) are most likely to use 
violence in their relationships with 
women, and the victims of this violence 
are younger women also 18 to 25. 
Church and society must take seriously 
the raising of young men who are com- 
mitted to non-violence. Second, women 
in common law relationships are four 
times more likely to be victims of spousal 
abuse than are married women. The com- 
mitment of marriage makes couples more 
likely to work through conflict in non- 
violent ways. And, third, a shocking num- 
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ber of women experience their first abuse 
at the hands of their partners while they 
are pregnant. Church and society need to 
assist couples as they move through the 
difficult transition from being two people 
to being three people. 

Johnson gives some suggestions for 
how society can begin to respond to 
these serious issues; however, she ends 
up raising more questions than she an- 
swers. But, maybe, that is the point — 
the issues raised are deeply rooted, and 
deeply rooted problems are not solved 
with simplistic answers. Johnson calls us 
to find real answers to violence against 
women in Canada. 


Peter Bush is the minister of Knox Church in 
Mitchell, Ont. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 


payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congrega- 
tion. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 
301, e-mail: bookroom @ presbyterian.ca. 
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DEATHS 


MONCRIEFF, REV. WILFRED M., at Peterbor- 
ough, Ont., February 18, 2000. Survived by 
his wife, Jane, daughters Margaret and Jan- 
ice, son Robert and granddaughter Joélle. 
Service was held in St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Peterborough. 

A graduate of Knox College (1959), Wil- 
fred served the church in St. Andrew's and 
St. Aidan’s, St. John’s, Newfoundland; St. 
Matthew’s, Grand Falls, Newfoundland; 
Maplewood, Chateauguay, Quebec; First 
Church, Pembrooke, Ontario; and Westmin- 
ster, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. He was named 
minister emeritus of Westminster in 1999. 

A love of history resulted in his writing 
The History of the Presbyterian Church in 
Newfoundland for which he received the 
bronze medal from the Government of 
Newfoundland. He also wrote four congre- 
gational histories. Music was a great part of 
his life. He chaired the Assembly committee 
that produced Praise Ways and was one of 
the founders of the Presbyterian music 
camps in Ontario. 

He will be remembered for his dedica- 
tion to good liturgy and joyful celebration 
of the Word and Sacraments and faithful 
service to his Lord. 

CREEN, J. NORMAN, in his 93rd year, died in 
Owen Sound, Ont., Jan. 7, 2000. Norman 
Creen was a lifelong member of Knox Pres- 
byterian Church, Waterdown, Ont., and 
served that congregation in many capa- 
cities including board of managers, congre- 
gational treasurer and Sunday school 
superintendent. Norman was an elder of 
Knox for 50 years, including 38 years as 
clerk of session and numerous terms as 
representative elder to the Presbytery of 
Hamilton. A man of vision, Norman encour- 
aged Knox to initiate an expansion fund 
years prior to the completion of the recent 
addition; he was honoured to turn the sod 
for this long-anticipated expansion. His 
legacy will live on in his family: wife Agnes; 
son Rev. Dr. Ted Creen (St. Andrew's, Owen 
Sound), wife Lorraine and daughter Sarah; 
son Norman Jr. (former comptroller of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada), his wife, 
Margaret, and daughters Heather, Karen, 
Laura and Julie. Services celebrating the life 
of J. Norman Creen were held in St. An- 


drew’s, Owen Sound, and Knox, Waterdown. 
“Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

ELLIOTT, HOWARD FOSTER, 66, faithful elder 
and member of Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Jarvis, Ont. A very active member in his con- 
gregation and community, he is greatly 
missed by both for his hard work and lead- 
ership. Sadly missed and never forgotten by 
his family and many friends. 

HARRISON, FRANK “BUD,” on Jan. 24, 2000, at 
Bon-Air Nursing Home, Cannington, Ont., 
after a long illness. Longtime member of St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Bolsover. 

MacDONALD, GRIFFITH BINNING, on Sunday, 
Oct. 31, 1999, in Toronto. Griff MacDonald 
was born in Listowel, Ont., March 13, 1905, 
the youngest of the four children of Edward 
Graham McDonald and Annie (Mitchell) Mc- 
Donald. After attending Toronto Normal 
School, he taught for several years before 
going to Queen's University. There, he gradu- 
ated in commerce and also met his future 
bride, Alma Macintyre of East Templeton, 
Que. They were married in 1935 and enjoyed 
a happy life together until Alma’s death in 
1984. He missed her greatly for 15 years. 

In 1937, Griff became a member of the 
Certified Public Accountants Association of 
Ontario and enjoyed a long and distin- 
guished career in public accounting. He 
played a leading role in merging the CPAA 
with the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
of Ontario, and was recognized by the insti- 
tute in 1987 with its Award of Merit. 

A dedicated member of the Christian 
community, Griff’s early association was 
with Knox Church, Listowel, and he enjoyed 
his periodic return visits over the years. He 
served for many decades at Runnymede 
Church in Toronto, not only as an elder for 
more than 50 years, but also as a valued 
member of many committees. At the na- 
tional church level, Griff was a member of 
the Administrative Council. His relatives, 
many friends and associates recognized in 
him a person having high standards, a deep 
sense of responsibility, an ongoing interest 
in public policy and world affairs, and active 
compassion for others. Active until three 
days before his death, his reliable counsel 
will be missed by all and, especially, by his 
sons, Graham (Calgary) and lan, his wife, 
Marney, and their family, all of Montreal. 


MacLEOD, ANGUS A., 68, an elder of St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Framboise, N.S., 
for 38 years, and son of Dan Alex MacLeod, 
passed away on Feb. 26. 

MacLEOD, DAN ALEX, 95, an elder of St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Framboise, N.S., 
for 48 years, passed away on Feb. 19. 

NEWTON, MARY ISOBEL, longtime and faithful 
member of Knox Presbyterian Church in 
Sudbury, Ont., passed away on Dec. 27, 1999. 

SCHLEYER, GEORGE, age 77, passed away at 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.,on Wednesday, July 19, 
1999, after a valiant struggle with cancer. 
George served as an elder of Zion Presby- 
terian Church, Charlottetown, for 20 years, 
having been ordained to the eldership in 
1979. George was active in many aspects of 
church life. He was a Scout leader for many 
years and a member of the senior choir un- 
til he became ill. He was deeply involved in 
the tape ministry of the church. He deliv- 
ered tapes of the Sunday services weekly to 
those who were unable to attend church 
because of illness and to those who were 
confined to a care facility. His friendly man- 
ner and cheerfulness brought joy to those 
whom he visited. George leaves to mourn 
his wife, Eleanor (MacKenzie), and son 
Wayne (Gretchen), both of whom are active 
elders at Zion Church, and two grandchil- 
dren, Craig (Cheryl-lee) and Todd. 

SISSON, JAMES, 79, longtime member, served 
as clerk of session and elder for many years, 
at Westminster Presbyterian Church, Este- 
van, Sask., Jan. 27, 2000. 

WALKER, JAMES COUTTS. Born July 28, 1911, 
Jimmy Walker, by the grace of God, was 
called at the age of 10 into fellowship with 
our Lord Jesus Christ whose faithfulness sus- 
tained him throughout all his days. From the 
day of his new birth, he lived a Christ-centred 
life, serving his Lord and Saviour with dignity 
and humility until his death on March 6, 
2000, at age 88. For 78 of those years, he was 
a member of Knox Church, Toronto. 

In 1947, Jim responded to the call of 
God to become an elder and, for 52 years 
until the date of his death, served with 
great integrity and devotion as a member 
of session. For 17 of those years, he made a 
significant contribution as clerk of session. 
A quiet, dry sense of humour coupled with 
his wisdom, opinions and instruction were 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, baptisms and the reception of 
new members, as well as death notices. The rate is 90 cents per word or $43 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to congregations: $10 for the basic notice 
and 90 cents per word for additional information. (There will be no charge to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
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well-regarded within Knox and the pres- 
bytery, where he also served as a represen- 
tative elder for many years. 

In 1935, Jim married the love of his life, 
Betty Robson. Betty and Jim were gifted in 
hospitality and, over the years, people from 
around the world gathered in their home for 
a meal and fellowship. This loving outreach 
has born much fruit for the Kingdom of God. 

Many aspects of Jim’s life bear testi- 
mony of his faithfulness to God but none 
so much as the fact that the lives of his chil- 
dren, David, Blake, Paul and Rosemary, are 
dedicated to the service of Christ Jesus. 

Jim will be missed in Knox, but his leg- 
acy to do everything decently and in order 
and as unto the Lord will continue to serve 
and direct all who were touched by his life. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, N.B., St. Luke’s. Rev. John Crawford, 
7 Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B.E9H 1Y5. 

Little Narrows, N.S.; Whycocomagh, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. R. Ritchie Robinson, Site 12, 
Box 4, RR 1, Bras d’Or, N.S. BOC 1B0. 

Lower Sackville, N.S., First Sackville. Rev. Cynthia 
Chenard, Box 2554, Dartmouth, N.S.B2W 4B7. 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul's; French River. Rev. 
Charles McPherson, Box 132, Stellarton, N.S. 
BOK 1S0. 

Miramichi, N.B., St. James. Rev. Philip Crowell, 
206 Wellington St., Miramichi, N.B.E1N 1M7. 

New Glasgow, N.S., Westminster. Rev. J. Ken- 
neth MacLeod, Box 185, New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 5E2. 

Pictou Landing, N.S., Bethel; Little Harbour 
pastoral charge. Rev. Kenneth Stright, 
PO Box 254, Pictou, N.S. BOK 1HO; stright@ 
geocities.com. 

Springhill, N.S., St. David's; Oxford, St. James; 
Riverview, St. Andrew's. Rev. Mark McLennan, 
RR 2, Scotsburn, N.S. BOK 1RO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Dunvegan, Ont., Kenyon; Kirk Hill, St. Colum- 
ba. Rev. Edward O'Neill, Box 7, Maxville, Ont. 
KOC 1TO. 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, Bris- 
tol Memorial. Rev. Ruth Syme, Box 1983, 
Deep River, Ont. KOJ 1P0. 

Ingleside, Ont., St. Matthew's (part time). Rev. 
lan MacMillan, 18220 S. Branch Rd., Corn- 
wall, Ont. K6H 5R6. 

Lachute, Que., Margaret Rodger Memorial. Rev. 
William Klempa, 372 Roslyn Ave., Westmount, 
Que. H3Z 2L6; wklemp@po-box.mcgill.ca. 

Manotick, Ont., Knox. Rev. Samuel Living- 
stone, 10825 Blaine Rd., RR 2, Mountain, 
Ont. KOE 1S0. 

Ottawa, Westminster (effective September 1). 
Rev. Alex Mitchell, 2400 Alta Vista Dr., 
Ottawa, Ont. K1H 7N1. 

Montreal, Korean. Rev. John Kim, 298 Rudar 
Rd., Mississauga, Ont.L5A 183. 
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Pierrefonds, Que., Westminster (part time). 
Rev. James Douglas, 1345 Lapointe, St. Lau- 
rent, Que. H4L 1K5. 

Renfrew, Ont., Renfrew Church. Rev. David R. 
Nicholson, 257 Pembroke St. W, Pembroke, 
Ont. K8A 5N3. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. Andrew's. 
Rev. J. Johnson, Box 133, Drayton, Ont. 
NOG 1P0; 519-343-3201. 

Ashburn, Burns. Rev. Andrew Allison, Box 138, 
Leaskdale, Ont. LOC 1C0; 905-852-1171; 
leaskdalepres@interhop.net. 

Aurora, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Helen Smith, PO Box 
309, Station B, Toronto, Ont. M5T 2W2; 
rh.smith@home.com. 

Bermuda, Hamilton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Nora 
Gorham, 69 Rowanwood Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
M4W 1Y8. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew's. Rev. David McBride, 
PO Box 311, Port Hope, Ont.L1A 3W4. 

Guelph, Knox. Rev. Linda Bell, 2 Cross St., 
Elmira, Ont. N3B 2S5. 

Kingston, Strathcona Park. Rev. Mark Ward, 
2368 Middle Rd., Kingston, Ont. K7L 5H6. 

Kitchener, Doon. Rev. John Deyarmond, 28 
Stephen St., Cambridge, Ont.N1S 3R8. 

Mount Forest, St. Andrew's; Conn, Knox. Rev. 
Calvin Lewis, Box 669, Harriston, Ont. 
NOG 1ZO. 

Nobleton, St. Paul's. Rev. Sam Priestley, 143 
Main St.N, Markham, Ont.L3P 1Y2. 

Oakville, Knox (associate minister). Rev. Harry 
McWilliams, 89 Dunn St., Oakville, Ont. 
L6J 3C8. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew's. Rev. Raye Brown, 
1 High St., Huntsville, Ont. P1H 1P2. 

Penetanguishene, First. Rev. Ed Hoekstra, Box 
821, Coldwater, Ont. LOK 1E0; 705-686-3648. 

Puslinch, Duff's; Crieff, Knox. Rev. Don McCallum, 
795 Scottsdale Dr., Guelph, Ont.N1G 3R8. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Margaret Robert- 
son, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 157; 
416-441-1111; mroberts@presbyterian.ca. 

Toronto, Gateway Community. Rev. William 
Elliott, 513 Arlington Ave. #2, Toronto, Ont. 
M6C 3A6. 

Toronto, Grace (Etobicoke). Rev. William 
Adamson, 299 Mill Rd. #902, Etobicoke, Ont. 
M9C 4V9. 

Toronto, Knox (Spadina). Rev. Bob Fourney, 
1 Glenview Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4R 1P5. 

Toronto, Patterson. Rev. Gordon Fish, 15 Lam- 
beth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, Weston. Rev. Clyde Ervine, 15 Lam- 
beth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s. Rev. A. D. MacLeod, 16 
Marmora St., Trenton, Ont. K8V 2H5. 

Whitby, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Douglas Rollwage, 
140 Guildwood Pkwy., Toronto, Ont. M1E 1P4. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Brantford, Alexandra. Rev. Mark B. Gaskin, 97 
Wellington St., Brantford, Ont. N3T 2M1; 
(519) 752-4932; coc@bfree.on.ca. 


Delhi, Calvin; Brantford, Pleasant Ridge. Rev. 
Warren McKinnon, 619 Northdale Dr., 
Woodstock, Ont. N4S 5K7; interactive@ 
execulink.com; 519-539-7014. 

Goderich, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Rick 
Horst, PO Box 247, St. Marys, Ont. N4X 1B1. 
Hagersville, St. Andrew's; Port Dover, Knox. 
Rev. Thomas G. Vais, 117 Argyle St. N, Cale- 

donia, Ont. N3W 1B8. 

IIlderton, Bethel. Rev. Keith McKee, 1475 
Dundas St., London, Ont. NSW 3B8. 

Komoka; North Caradoc, Knox. Rev. Ed 
Musson, RR 3, Thorndale, Ont. NOM 2P0. 

London, St. Lawrence. Rev. Donald McInnis, 
280 Oxford St. E, London, Ont. N6A 1V4. 

London, Westmount. Rev. Karen Timbers, 370 
Ridout St., London, Ont. N6C 3Z7; gkmstim@ 
execulink.com. 

Meaford, Knox. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, Box 86, 
Chatsworth, Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington (available 
July 2000). Rev. David Thompson, 142 On- 
tario St., Stratford, Ont. NSA 3H2; rosebury@ 
perth.net. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s; Dawn, Knox. Rev. Philip 
Wilson, PO Box 1381, Corunna, Ont. NON 1GO0. 

Sarnia, Laurel Lea-St. Matthew’s. Rev. Terry 
Samuel, 770 Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, Ont. 
N7V 275. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Jack Neil, 
Box 1148, Ridgetown, Ont, NOP 2C0; 519- 
674-3487. 

Tiverton, Knox. Rev. Peggy Kinsman, Box 219, 
Lucknow, Ont. NOG 2HO. 

Walkerton, Knox. Rev. J. Allan Paisley, 904 
Princes St., Kincardine, Ont. N2Z 1Y7; 519- 
396-2344; paisley@hurontel.on.ca. 

Windsor, Knox. Rev. Mary Templer, 1464 Vic- 
toria Ave., Windsor, Ont. N8X 1P3. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, Man., St. Andrew's. Rev. Jean Bryden, 
808-9th Street NW, Portage la Prairie, Man. 
R1N 3L3. 

Carberry, Man., Knox-Zion. Rev. Gladys Ander- 
son, Box 553, Neepawa, Man. ROJ 1HO; Fax: 
204-476-5387; gmander@escape.ca. 

Flin Flon, Man., St. Andrew’s (full-time or- 
dained minister with interest in developing 
a centre for rural and remote ministries). 
Rev. Dale Woods, 339-12th St., Brandon, 
Man. R7A 4M3; phone 204-727-5874; fax 
204-728-7037; fpc@escape.ca. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Calvin. Rev. Joanne R. Mac- 
Odrum, Box 342, Geraldton, Ont. POT 1MO. 
Thunder Bay, Ont., First. Rev. Bert Vancook, 207 

South Brodie St., Thunder Bay, Ont., P7E 1C1. 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s-Calvin (joint charge 
seeking full-time minister). Rev. John 
Hogerwaard, 341 Eveline St.at McLean Ave., 
Selkirk, Man.R1A 1M9; 204-482-6425. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon, Calvin Goforth; McKercher Drive. 
Rev. Eric Muirhead, Box 1586, Melfort, Sask. 
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SOE 1A0; emuirhead@sk.sympatico.ca. 

Yorkton, Knox; Dunleath. Rev. Deborah Lan- 
non, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask. S4P 279; 
dalfor@dlicwest.com. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Grace (senior minister). Rev. Brown 
Milne, 8 Scotia Landing NW, Calgary, Alta. 
T3L 2K2; milnejb@cadvision.com; Web site: 
www.grace.calgary.ab.ca. 

Calgary, Varsity Acres (two ministers — indi- 
viduals or teams may apply). Rev. Dianne 
Ollerenshaw, 344 Coach Ridge Rise SW, Cal- 
gary, Alta. T3H 1G1; ollerend@cadvision.com; 
Web site: www.cadvision.com/vapc. 

Edmonton, Westmount. Rev. Bruce Kemp, 
6104 - 148 St., Edmonton, Alta. T6H 4Z5; 
bkemp1 @telusplanet.net; Fax: 780-439-1676. 

Lethbridge, St. Andrew's. Rev. Don Hill, 1818 - 
5 Avenue S, Lethbridge, Alta. T1J OW6; 
dhill@mox.ab.ca. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Castlegar, Grace. Rev. Doug Johns, Box 255, 
Creston, B.C. VOB 1G0; johnsy@kootenay.com. 

Vancouver, West Vancouver. Rev. Ted Siverns, 
335 7th St., New Westminster, B.C. V3M 3K9; 
tsiverns@lightspeed.bc.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 

Canada Ministries 

Jasper Presbyterian Church, Jasper, Alberta. 
Available immediately, full-time, three-year 
appointment. Good knowledge of Korean 
and English required. 

New church development workers, full- 
time, three-year appointment, Calgary and 
Edmonton. 

Contact: Rev. Gordon Haynes, 50 Wynford Dr., 

Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 3704 37 
St. SW, Calgary, AB T3E 3C3. (403) 242- 
1808; Fax: (403) 242-1888. Seeking a part- 
time Director of Music Ministry; a 
competent musician able to play a Cassa- 
vant 2-manual pipe organ and grand 
piano; capable of expanding the music 
program and nurturing the musical gifts 
of people of all ages. Responsibilities: re- 
hearse and direct choir(s), provide music 
for weekly worship service, weddings and 
funerals. Teaching facilities. Send en- 
quiries and/or résumés to Murdo Marple 
at the above address. 


VICTORIA, B.C.: Comfortable one-bed- 
room, furnished condo, overlooking the 
Gorge. Available for seasonal or monthly 
rental. On bus route, 10 minutes from 
downtown. No smoking or pets. $850/ 
month. (905) 709-2060. 
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EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! 


OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION PLAY 


Last chance to see 
the world-famous spectacle - 
not to be performed again until 2010! 


CALL NOW! “whee = 


A few seats still available. > Al ; 
Departures from June - September. HOLy LAND 
Israel 
November 3 - 17 
Hosts: Rev. Gordon & Elaine Kouwenberg 
Israel ¢ Jordan 
November |0 - 22 
Hosts: Rev. Bill & Lena Brown 
Israel ¢ Egypt 
October 30 - November || 
Hosts: Rev. Robin & Lynne Wilkie 


Call for tours in February 2001. 


STEPS OF ST. PAUL 


Greece ¢ Turkey 
October 10 - 26 
Hosts: Rev. Cathie & Fred Ellarby 


Hong Kong ¢ Thailand 
Singapore Malaysia ¢ Bali 
November 5 - 20 


Rostad 
Tours 


A WORLD of EXPERIENCE 


Early booking discounts available! 
Call today for a free brochure! 
Toll free 1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


www.rostad.com 


Charlottetown 
Prince Edward Island 


Soa Know Chiist and Ja Make Him Known 
Does Seam Ministyy excite you? We are searching for an 


ASSISTANT MINISTER 


To work with our Senior Minister & Director of Christian Youth Education 
~ Involvement in all ministry aspects 
~ Special attention to: 

Pastoral Care and Visitation 

Nurturing and Equipping our 800 families in Spiritual 

Growth, Pastoral Care and Missions 

Let God use you in “The Birthplace of Canada” 
In this friendly, compassionate church family 


Three Sunday Services, Strong Missions Interest, Evangelical 


For further information or to send your profile by June 1, please contact: 
Chair, Search Committee 
P.O. Box 103 
Charlottetown, PEI C1A 7K2 
Fax: (902) 894-7895 Telephone (902) 566-5363 E-mail: zion@isn.net 
Or Rev. Blaine W. Dunnett, E-mail: bdunnett@isn.net 
Or Interim Moderator: Rev. Steven Stead 
R.R. #4, Montague, PEI COA 1RO 
E-mail: steven.stead@pei.sympatico.ca 


@ 9 
Written by Karen Timbers, 
OC ( ( S YU/ CG minister of Elmwood Avenue 
Church, London, Ont. 


A page to share with the children you love 


The way to grow 
Scripture reading: Luke 8:4-15 


Follow the paths from the seeds to see which will grow and bloom: (1) the seeds on the rocky ground, 
(2) the seeds among the thorn bushes, (3) the seeds on the footpath and (4) the seed in the good soil. 


Questions to consider 
1. What helps a plant grow? 
2. What helps a person grow as Activities 
a Christian? ¢ Plant a flower seed. When it has 
3. How can we be good soil? developed and bloomed, give it to 
someone who needs to know that 
Jesus loves him or her. 
¢ Make a collage of flowers from 
magazines and write the words of 
verse 15 on the bottom. Explain to 
others what the verse means. 
¢ Write a song to the tune of “Twinkle, 
Twinkle, Little Star” describing the 


parable and its meaning. Prayer 


God, 


F r Plant i i rOW 
A note to adults reading this page: STEMI ANG OSS Ae ee 
Children will need help interpreting this parable. Spend to learn OUE SAYS and let it show. 
time yourself with its meaning. What is Jesus saying to you? Amen. 
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Remembering 


PPMC 


Summer camps can provide lasting memories and life-changing experiences 


collection of tar-papered barracks 

in a cow pasture wasn’t my idea 

of campers’ paradise. At first 

glance, PPMC appeared to be 
little more. 

Presbyterian Peace Memorial Camp 
was tucked away along the shores of 
Lake St. Francis near Lancaster, Ontario. 
Today’s children would be even less im- 
pressed than campers in the 1950s. Yet, 
how we enjoyed that camp! From lumpy 
upper bunk to oozy lake bottom, I cher- 
ished each aspect! I rejoiced in the 
friendships. I delighted in the adventure. 
I revelled in the independence. | learned 
to appreciate quiet times with God. 

Each day began with roll-call, break- 
fast and a time alone with God. I had 
found the perfect place for this. A huge 
block of wave-worn limestone hidden in 
the reeds along the shore afforded a safe 
spot for exercising my spiritual muscles. 
An expanse of choppy, greenish water be- 
fore me and lush shore grasses at my 
back allowed me to feel completely alone 
in God’s presence. Whenever I sing “This 
Is My Father’s World,” I remember my 
secret niche along the St. Lawrence. 

Despite its physical limitations, 
PPMC provided a wonderful place to 
grow spiritually. A nostalgic outdoor 
chapel offered a unique worship site. 
Loving, selfless counsellors provided su- 
perb Christian leadership. Our group 
counsellor, an 18-year-old nicknamed 
Sunny, became special to me. Her real 
name was Agnes Roberts, but Sunny 
suited her better. I can’t recall ever hav- 
ing seen such a kind, cheerful disposition 
in a young girl, so I should not have been 
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surprised when Sunny shared with me 
her desire to become a missionary. Yet, I 
was surprised — even a little dismayed! 

PPMC had its own bona fide mission- 
ary. Jingles, a kind woman, seemed stern 
and not at all “sunny” to me. My 1 1-year- 
old mind immediately classed all mission- 
aries thus. But I learned to appreciate 
Jingles. Clad in her Black Watch tartan 
suit, she stood up for her beliefs regardless 
of how much popularity it cost her. 


Marion Grebb 


more enthusiastic with each round. 
Nancy and I hadn’t been particularly 
friendly, but the hurtfulness of the situa- 
tion was enough to make me angrily de- 
mand how the girls would feel in her 
place. I was awed by the dramatic silence 
my words produced. 

I felt a little shaky but I had done 
what I had to do. I wish I could say that I 
went over to console Nancy or that I 
gave God the glory, but I hadn’t yet 


Today's children would be even less impressed 


than campers in the 1950s. 


Yet, how we enjoyed that camp! 
From lumpy upper bunk to oozy lake bottom, 


I cherished each aspect! 


One of our more rousing campfire 
songs was “You Can’t Get to Heaven ... ” 
I did not like it because I feared it might 
be sacrilegious. Jingles didn’t like it 
either! After hearing it once too often, 
she asked indignantly, “Do you ever 
think about what you are singing?” 

Perhaps Jingles’ courage inspired me 
to speak out against a wrong for the first 
time in my memory. One of the girls in 
my dorm had made herself unpopular to 
the point that her loving parents thought 
it best to take her home. While Nancy 
was packing, the other girls in the dorm 
chanted: “Nancy _____ is no good; chop 
her up for kindling wood!” They became 


reached this point in my spiritual growth. 
Still, it was a beginning. 

In many ways, that is what PPMC 
was — a beginning, a place of spiritual 
beginnings. The camp no longer oper- 
ates, but the work to which it was com- 
mitted continues at other Presbyterian 
church camps throughout Canada. 

By helping young people attend sum- 
mer camp, you will provide an oppor- 
tunity for them to grow spiritually and to 
build a storehouse of rich memories. [4 


Marion Grebby is a retired elementary school 
teacher and member of St. Columba Church 
in Belleville, Ont. 
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‘Each of you must give as you have made up your mind, not reluctantly or 
under compulsion, for God loves a cheerful giver." 2 CoRINTHIANS 9:7 


CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY. 
A Legacy 
For Your Church, 


An Income For Life. 


OD BLESSES EACH OF US IN A 
special way — some with the 
gift of compassion, others with 
wisdom and still others with knowledge 
or understanding. Whatever our gifts, 
it is when we share them that we 
come to know God's grace more deeply. 


So it is with finances. There are a 
number of ways you can share in the 
future work of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada — as well as of your 
congregation — other than through 
your regular Sunday offerings. 


A CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY, for 
example, allows you to help support 
the ongoing work of the Church, offers 
you an income tax advantage, AND 
provides you with an income for life. 


The program is flexible, allowing you 
to choose which part of the Church’s 
work to support: help for poor and 
homeless people, Christian Education, 
mission work in developing nations, 
training ministers, the work of the 
Women's Missionary Society, or some 
combination of these. Or it may also 
be support for a program in your own 
congregation that holds a special 
meaning for you. Your financial 
commitment today will be a living 
legacy for generations to come. 


To find out more about Charitable Gift 
Annuities or other financial tools that 
will help you make a difference, fill in 
and mail the coupon below. 


HENDY ANDREWS, Presbyterian Church Planned Giving Office 
87 Myrtle Street, St. Thomas, Ontario N5R 2E9 
Toll-free telephone 1-800-368-1371 ¢ Fax (519) 631-2759 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


City PROV. PosTAL CODE 


PHONE 


Recorp 05/00 


June 2000 
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reco rdin QS Debt cancellation in 1931 


If all the nations of the world cancelled all 
the reparation payments tomorrow, there 
would be a leap upward in industrial pros- 
perity like the setting free of a spring. 

The coming of the Spirit Someone must begin. Let me do it. The 
There is no need for us to wait, as the one hundred and twenty Government of Roumania still owes to 
had to wait, for the Spirit to come. For the Holy Spirit did Canada twenty-five million dollars. As we 
come on the day of Pentecost, and has never left his church. number i) million in Canada there must be 
Our responsibility is to humble ourselves before his sovereign Roumanian who ON two dollars and 
authority, to determine not to quench him, but to allow him his fifty cents. Let him keep it. 


freedom. For then our churches will again manifest those — Stephen Leacock 
marks of the Spirit’s presence that 
many young people are specially PROHIBITION’S HAPPIER HOMES 
looking for, namely, biblical teaching, The cases of drunkenness and disorderly 
loving fellowship, living worship, and conduct in Hamilton, Ont., for the past seven 
an ongoing, outgoing evangelism. ope ate i as follows :— 1677 
915 Under License..... eee eo 
es ARIS Nar 1916 Under License, 9 months. ........1368 
1916 Under Prohibition, 3 months. . 1368 
1917 Under Prohibition . Re See epee 400 
1918 Under Prohibition............... 414 
1919 Under Prohibition............... 420 
1920 Importation Allowed............. 5795 
, 1921 Provincial Prohibition........... 444 
More and more, I’m con- 
vinced it’s not the outside — Presbyterian Record, 1922 
perils that kill us. No, it’s 
the fearful voice inside, 
the dark room of the soul ; 
that says I can’t make a Love is when two people agree 
difference, the power of to overestimate each other. 
evil is too great. What I He — James A. Simpson 


can do won't matter. 
— Dave Toycen, 
president of 


World Vision Canada The burning bush 


The burning bush, though long associated with 
our church, has never been adopted as its official 
symbol. In 1690, an Edinburgh printer named 
George Mossman was appointed to print the Acts 
and Proceedings of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. He put 
on the title page the now familiar symbol of the burning bush with its famil- 


Amount Canadians gave 
to charity in 1997: 


4.3 billion. : ; 
eeu iar motto. It is uncertain where he got the idea. Some claimed the bush had 
Amount spent on appeared on a seal of the national synod of the Reformed Church of France. 
government-run gambling: Ever since those early times, the Church of Scotland and our church have, 
$6.8 billion. with impressive consistency, seen in the symbol of a bush that burns but is 
5 not consumed a fitting and appropriate emblem for the church of God. 
— Servant, Spring 2000 = cane 


— from an article by Neil G. Smith 


Business can learn something from 
religion: to change people’s behav- "The dogs ate the dead, 
iour, create a community that nurtures 
new behaviour. 


the living ate the dogs." 


— Malcolm Gladwell, ee . aa 4 ae 
, : ; A description of conditions in the Angolan town of Kuito as 
LNG O nal BOS Stes. an endless civil war continues in that country 
March 2000 ey ; : 


— Refugees 
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A fresh 
Start 


The missing ingredient: a little madness 


€ was speaking about Lutherans when he said it, but 

what Garrison Keillor said could apply equally to Pres- 

byterians: “They repent the same way they sin: discreet- 

ly, tastefully, at the proper time, and bring a Jell-O salad 
for afterward.” Maybe this special year affords us the opportu- 
nity to act a bit differently — with a little, say, madness. The 
author of Zorba the Greek might have been talking to us when 
he said: “T like you too much not to say it. You have everything. 
Except one thing. Madness. A man needs some of this madness 
or else ... or else he never dares cut the rope and be free.” 

I am sure many Roman Catholics must have felt the Pope 
had gone a little mad when he apologized for all the sins of the 
Roman Catholic Church over the past 2,000 years. Actually, the 
popular press was wrong when it termed the Pope’s action an 
apology. What he did was to confess the sins of the church pub- 
licly. Like the Pope, Presbyterians are not big on apologies. We 
should be big on confession. 

A little madness to begin the new century, such as the Pope 
provided, might supply us with a fresh start and a sense of new- 
found freedom. Let me suggest a few items — in no way an 
exhaustive list. But you will get the idea. 

I begin with Earth itself and our continuing plundering of its 
waters and resources. In some places, a litre of water is more 
valuable than a litre of gasoline. The Old Testament declares 
that, if we misuse the earth, it will vomit the inhabitants out. 
Mother Earth, like God himself, must be extremely longsuffer- 
ing for this not to have happened already. There is a deeply root- 
ed, genuinely Christian motivation to become, as a recent report 
to the General Assembly described, care-takers of the creation. 
We are discovering, as someone put it, that creation is like a fine 
piece of cloth — pull a string and it affects the whole garment. 

Our treatment of Canada’s aboriginal peoples would need to 
be featured prominently. Because we do not face financial 
bankruptcy like our Anglican and United Church brothers and 
sisters does not mean our sins are less. We have made a start 
with our confession and the Journey to Wholeness Fund. 

At least two items from the Second World War should figure 
in any list: our near-silence over Hitler’s treatment of the Jews 
and, similarly, our failure to protest the internment of Can- 
adians of Japanese ancestry on the West Coast. More recently, 
we remained silent while Christians in Eastern Europe and 
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elsewhere suffered under cruel and despotic Communist 
regimes. Too willingly, along with most of the mainline 
churches, we accepted the views of church leaders appointed 
by and beholden to Communist governments. 

You do not have to be against the official Presbyterian posi- 
tion about practising homosexuals serving as ministers to 
recognize that we in the church have often been homophobic 
and have had a significant role in the persecution of gay people. 

We need to confess that our attitudes to other Christians, let 
alone other religions, have frequently been less than Christian. 
This would be a good year to acknowledge publicly that the un- 
flattering words about the Pope and the Roman Catholic Church 
in the Westminster Confession of Faith in no way reflect our 
views today. In fact, in 1968, the Committee of Articles of Faith, 
in response to an overture on this subject, said this: “While we 
recognize the offensive nature of these statements and do not 
regard them as true, we nevertheless advise against making any 
definitive judgment on these matters at this time.” The Church 
Doctrine Committee is focusing on this matter once again so, 
perhaps, this will be the year for a definitive declaration. 

Laurence DeWolfe from Halifax wrote suggesting it was 
time for the Moderators of the United and Presbyterian churches 
to apologize for “the behaviour and words of our grandparents 
before, during and after Church Union.” Neither church, he 
Says, was entirely honourable or prepared to accept the final 
outcome with Christian charity. Such a statement, he continues, 
could recognize we are different denominations today, but it 
could also “open the way for more sharing and a true mutual ac- 
ceptance of ministry.” 

The 126th General Assembly in June marks an important 
milestone in our denomination’s life — 125 years as The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. An important Assembly could be raised 
to a watershed Assembly should its centrepiece become our de- 
sire for a new beginning with a public confession of our sins. It 
would also point to the true source of reconciliation and renewal. 
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Presbyterian Vacations with YMT 


“Hi, I’m your host Cyrus Smith, serving as Associate Minister 
at Faith Community Presbyterian Church in Novi, Michigan. | have 

hosted Christian tours in the past and look forward to these upcoming 
vacations. I'll be your host on the Hawaii and Alaska trips. YMT 
Vacations (Your Man Tours) has been offering carefree vacations 
directly to the public since 1967. Join me and our group for fellowship 
and fun. I'll personally be available to answer questions. Our vacations 
have limited space, so call for your brochure today and make 
reservations early.” 


Hawaii 15 Days 4 Islands 


Departs: April 23, 2001 


The Best Escorted 


Vacation You'll Ever Find S 
With The Guaranteed 1 81 4 
Lowest Price! From... US 


Per person Dbl. Occ. 


® We've had our own office in Honolulu since 1967 
® Includes Airfare from Toronto, Hawaiian-owned Hotels 
© Sightseeing on every island and more! 


Alaska Cruise & Northwest 
Holland America Line 


Departs: 
July 17, 2001 


wom 2407 


Per person Dbl. Occ. plus $170 Port Charge 


Fly to Salt Lake City, includes city tour, Great Salt Lake, Jackson Hole, Idaho 
Falls, Yellowstone Nat’l Park, Grand Teton Nat’! Park, Lake Coeur d’Alene, 
Wyoming, Montana, Grand Cooley Dam, Washington, Cascade Mountains, 
British Columbia plus more on your 6-day (6 nights in hotels) motorcoach 
sightseeing tour from Salt Lake City to Vancouver. Your 7-day cruise up Alaska’s 
Inside Passage on the ms VOLENDAM includes Juneau, Skagway, Ketchikan 
and spectacular Glacier Bay. Fly home after one night in Seattle. 


Includes Airfare from Toronto 
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Timeless impression 

The dual imagery of the January cover 
left its timeless impression in our house- 
hold. A week before Easter, my seven- 
year-old brought home his own version 
of Octavio Ocampo’s painting. Done in 
the secular environment of a public 
school, on humble newsprint, he showed 
me the deeper image of God’s face after I 
observed the crucifixion scene. The 
source of his inspiration was obvious. 

This child never fails to inspire us 
with his faith-based take on life. Earlier, 
he recounted a conversation he had with 
his best bud. The main conclusion: “It’s 
good to be bat-tized ’cause that way you 
belong to God. So Joey wants to be bat- 
tized now.” 

Does his public openness about his 
faith have roots in his baptism on an 
Easter Sunday or because he has a trace 
of his biblical namesake in him and, so, 
stands by a purpose true and dares to be 
a Daniel? However he comes by it, he 
amazes me with his natural evangelism. I 
look forward to whatever God reveals to 
this young Christian and to his response. 

Thank you for providing thoughtful 
and provocative visual material that in- 
spires my son to respond in his own way. 


6 


The impact of the Janu- 


youth, small group min- 


ary cover in our family Shorter letters istries, missions of love to 
has been significant and are more likely the unloved, and making 
long-lasting. (Now, if ° our gospel relevant in our 
only I could get him to to be published secular societies. 
read the kids page!) and less likely James Lagerstrom, 

Cathy Gale, to be edited San Marcos, California 

Calgary 
Mixed emotions 

Appreciation from The article “Jesus is Lord: Living in a 
Southern California pluralistic age” (April Record) left me 


Thank you for your inspiring publication. 
As an honorary member of St. Columba 
Church in Parksville, B.C., I have been 
graciously included in their Every Home 
Plan. The perspectives, ideas and theolog- 
ical insights in the Record are refreshing 
to this Southern Californian. The Record 
give fresh focus to our common issues: 
worship styles, ministries to children and 


confused and offended. As one of many 
who spent countless hours ministering 
in Christ’s name to recovery workers, 
police, ground search and rescue, local 
citizens and family members after the 
crash of Swissair Flight 111, I am not 
sure where Ron Wallace got the impres- 
sion that the Christian clergy did not hold 
any other memorial services other than 


Deor Dac 

I Akg idont ly 
Burnt Your 
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At 11:25 a.m. Sunday, June 30, Pastor Smedes discovers 
that he has been neglecting his youngest daughter. 
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the one that was televised. I took part in 
at least eight, including one that was held 
only three hours prior to the “controver- 
sial’” service. 

Although I agree with much of what 


Wallace wrote, I am saddened he passed — 


judgment on all the work and ministry 
done by brothers and sisters in Christ, 
based on the prayerful, not meek, de- 
cisions of two Christian clergy at one 
service. I was in the midst of this tragedy, 
know intimately the otherwise unimagin- 
able stress, pain, grief and carnage under 
which we ministered and, yet, I would 
not want to pass such judgment on singu- 
lar decisions made by my colleagues. 
Many ecumenical Christian services 
were held outdoors, in churches and at 
the hangars that housed the morgue, per- 
sonal effects and plane parts. Yes, it is 
true the government should not have in- 
terfered with the one service that was 
televised. The local interfaith groups 
work well together, evident in the five in- 
terfaith memorial and burial services 
(two of which were also broadcast na- 
tionally) held on and around the first an- 
niversary of this tragedy. I wish the 
author had contacted some of us who 
were on the front lines before judging us. 
Cynthia Chenard, 
Dartmouth, N.S. 


Church growth articles 
Thank you for the series on Natural 
Church Development in the Record and 
Jim Czegledi’s contribution to the art- 
icles. I brought the January article to the 
attention of the congregation at our an- 
nual meeting, and we have been having 
monthly “visioning” meetings since. 
Many positive changes are taking place. 
Keep up the good work! 
Rick Hein, 
Cochrane, Ont. 


Worship wars? 
At the risk of commenting on an unfortu- 
nate title (“The Music Wars,” March 
Record), I suggest the situation is not a 
war at all. A more apt description might 
be a government crack-down on insur- 
rectionists. 

In my experience, I have never once 
heard a supporter of contemporary wor- 
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She waits. At this time of year, the fields in Borena, Ethiopia, should be green. 
After two years with little rain, everything here is brown. And, yet, people 
plow the land, sow a few seeds, watch the skies, and wait for rain. These days, 
hope is all they have to live on. There’s not much food. Most of the livestock 
have died. Borena is on the edge of famine, but immediate intervention can 
help avoid widespread catastrophe. 


As drought is pushing Ethiopia and other countries in the Horn of Africa close 
to famine, Presbyterian Word Service & Development is there. Through Action 
by Churches Together and the Canadian Foodgrains Bank, PWS&D is sup- 
porting the distribution of food and helping the people increase their ability to 
cope with drought over the long run. It’s not too late to prevent a famine. With 
prompt and appropriate action, we can help avert a widespread crisis. 


Together we can make a difference! 


You can help prevent famine in the Horn of Africa. PWS&D’s emergency relief programs 
operate because people and congregations financially support the work. PWS&D 
receives no funds from Presbyterians Sharing... With matching grants from the Canadian 
International Development Agency, your gift goes a long way. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 


Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll free 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 
Name 


Address 


City 
Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D 
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The R.J. Bernardo Family 
Chair of Leadership 
TYNDALE SEMINARY 


Tyndale Seminary, a trans-denominational institution in the evangelical Protes- 
tant tradition, invites applications and nominations for the newly 
established R. J. Bernardo Family Chair of Leadership. The position involves teach- 
ing required and elective courses at the master’s level, teaching and mentoring at 
the Doctor of Ministry level, research and writing, and giving overall direction to 
a Centre for Leadership. Desired qualifications include an earned doctorate, teach- 
ing experience, a vision for how Christian faith shapes leadership both in the 
church and in the marketplace, and prior experience in effective leadership. 

Applications should include a letter describing the candidate's leadership 
experience, a curriculum vitae including names and contact information for 
three referees, and a one-page statement of the applicant’s philosophy of 
Christian leadership. Review of applications begins May 1, 2000. 


Send applications, nominations and 
letters of interest to: 
Dr. Jeffrey P. Greenman 
Academic Dean, Tyndale Seminary 
25 Ballyconnor Court, Toronto, ON M2M 4B3 
fax: (416) 226-9464 
email: jgreenman@tyndale-canada.edu 


In accordance with Canadian immigration requirements, this advertisement 
is directed to Canadian citizens and permanent residents. 
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Prince Edward Island 


Fo Know Chiist and Fa Make Him Known 
Does Seam Ministuy excite you? We are searching for an 


ASSISTANT MINISTER 


To work with our Senior Minister & Director of Christian Youth Education 
~ Involvement in all ministry aspects 
~ Special attention to: 

Pastoral Care and Visitation 

Nurturing and Equipping our 800 families in Spiritual 

Growth, Pastoral Care and Missions 
Let God use you in ‘The Birthplace of Canada” 
In this friendly, compassionate church family 


Three Sunday Services, Strong Missions Interest, Evangelical 


For further information or to send your profile by June 16, please contact: 
Chair, Search Committee 
PO. Box 103 
Charlottetown, PEI C1A 7K2 
Fax: (902) 894-7895 Telephone (902) 566-5363 E-mail: zion@isn.net 
Or Rev. Blaine W. Dunnett, E-mail: bdunnett@isn.net 
Or Interim Moderator: Rev. Steven Stead 
R.R. #4, Montague, PEI COA 1RO 
E-mail: steven.stead@pei.sympatico.ca 
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ship question whether or not traditional 
worship is even worship, or whether it is 
a blessing and a source of spiritual 
growth, comfort and challenge to many 
of God’s people. On the other hand, the 
typical anti-contemporary stance seems 
to be that contemporary worship is not 
“real” or “authentic” or “disciple- 
making” worship and does not bless or 
challenge or grow disciples. This attitude 
needs to change. It is disrespectful and 
destructive of the worship, education, 
mission and ministries of an increasing 
number of God’s people. 
Jeff Chalmers, 
Stoney Creek, Ont. 


The Jesus Seminar 
I respond to Paula Hamilton’s reply 
(Letters, April Record) to Helen Goggin 
(Letters, January issue) and Ham- 
ilton’s comments on Stephen Farris’s 
article (January Record). I think it would 
be fair if the readers of the Record 
had an opportunity to decide for them- 
selves “about the [Jesus] seminar and its 
agenda.” There are many of us in the 
church who are not at all threatened by 
voices such as those of members of the 
Jesus Seminar. We may not agree with 
all of their conclusions, but we welcome 
their invitation to dialogue. I don’t be- 
lieve we’re a minority, and I agree with 
Helen Goggin that we should be more 
vocal. To express disappointment with a 
series of articles on basic doctrines of 
the faith is risky, I know. There are 
people in the church who believe that to 
question and criticize rigid orthodoxy is 
somehow less-than-Christian behaviour. 
But aren’t we brave and mature enough 
to offer the people of our church at least 
a bibliography with each article that is 
more representative of the variety of 
opinions in theology today? Are we so 
afraid of damaging the piety of some 
that we won’t allow the expression of 
others? 
Laurence DeWolfe, 
Halifax 


Editor’s note: Stephen Farris’s article 
included a bibliography of 10 books, five 
of which were written by members or 
supporters of the Jesus Seminar. 
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Mistaken identity 

The congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ottawa, will be surprised to 
learn from the April issue of the Record 
(letter written by James G. Bickford) that 
the Arthur William Currie who had the 
privilege of serving as their minister for 
25 years was the son of Gen. Sir Arthur 
Currie! My father was Rev. Edward 
Charles Currie who, like his father before 
him, Rev. Archibald James Currie, would 
not have thought of himself as being a 
particularly influential minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. As far as 
I know, that paternity has never been 
questioned! 

I believe General Currie did have a 
son by the name of Arthur who resided 
in Ottawa but, at no time, was he the 
minister of St. Andrew’s, Ottawa’s oldest 
Protestant congregation where I still have 
the honour of being called minister 
emeritus. 

Arthur William Currie, 
Victoria 


Greetings from China 
I am reading the January issue of the 
Record. | like the third “Toronto, January 
1, 3000” (For the Record) where you 
state: “Its members have become known 
as people willing to sacrifice for justice 
and on behalf of the weak and powerless 
in a manner similar to their leader, Jesus 
Christ.” 
I hope your dream will come true and 
I am sure it will. I also hope it doesn’t 
take 1,000 years! 
Peikang Dai, 
Jiangsu Province, China 


Fanning the FLAMES 

What a joy to embark on the FLAMES 
journey of faith and focus in this coming 
year on children, teens and young adults. 
We have come a long way in the past few 
decades in affirming the place of all 
God’s children within the life of the 
church despite past practice and “tradi- 
tion” that often says, “We’ve never done 
it that way before.” 

How sad, therefore, to read both the 
question and the answer in the You Were 
Asking? column (February Record). 
What a shame it is not our intent to hear, 
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let alone listen to the voice of children on 
important matters such as a costly expan- 
sion that might include a nursery, Sunday 
school space and a worship area appro- 
priate for all ages and all sizes. And they 
shouldn’t even be part of this picture? 
How I wish we could get beyond rules 
and regulations (whether such rules and 
regulations permit the young “‘adherent” 
from voting or not) and simply rejoice 
that anyone under 60 would be interested 
enough in the ongoing life of the church 
to attend a congregational meeting, 
contribute by way of suggestion and 
comment and, then, join the covenant 
people as they make a decision regarding 
the future with the guidance of God’s 
Holy Spirit. 
Better start fanning the FLAMES. 
I think I see another spark dying. 
Although these are my personal and 
strongly held convictions, they echo the 
convictions of members of the Covenant 
Community with Children and Youth 
(CCCY) who discussed this article in 
their last meeting in Sackville, New 
Brunswick. 
Kenneth Stright, 
Pictou, N.S. 


And responsibilities 

I compliment R. M. Strang for “Rights 
and responsibilities” (March Record). He 
is right! Responsibility has almost be- 
come a dirty word, yet people seem to 
think they are automatically entitled to 
their full measure of rights. Rights and 
responsibilities must invariably sit on 
either side of the balance scales. If I want 
to drive down the street with my million- 
decibel sound system booming away, I 
should be responsible enough to keep the 
volume below the “hurting” level of my 
neighbourhood. 

Regrettably, when Parliament passed 
the Charter of Rights and Freedoms, the 
addendum “and Responsibilities” was 
left off. To expect people to accept the 
responsibilities that go with rights, an 
amendment to the charter would be re- 
quired. I do not see anyone in any party 
with the intestinal fortitude even to pro- 
pose such a change. What a pity! 

A. J. McCormick, 
Middleton, N.S. 


“Thank you” 


said the well-dressed 
stranger. There was some- 
thing familiar about him, 
but I just couldn't place 
the face. He smiled at 
my blank expression. 
"Don't you remember?" he 
laughed. "It's me! Peter!" 
Suddenly, I recognized 
him. I was truly astounded. 
The last time we had spo- 
ken, he was a filthy, dishev- 
elled denizen of the streets, 
starved to a shadow after 
months of continual drugs | 
and alcohol. He had begged | 
me to help him only one | 
more time. I had been little 
inclined to do so after 
weeks and months of fruit- 
less effort — but try I did. 
He then promptly disap- 
peared completely from 
view, only to re-emerge as 
the restored person stand- 
ing before me. The Holy 
Spirit had been at work. 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
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Canada Day at Gateway Community Church 


ow does a small congregation of 

60 members (and an average 

weekly attendance of 40-45) 

sponsor a Canada Day Kiddie 
Carnival for 300 to 400 children and par- 
ents? Perhaps the answer can be found in 
the congregation’s name — Gateway 
Community Church. For it was surely a 
good, old-fashioned, Canadian sense of 
community that made Gateway’s Canada 
Day event work. 

Barring a “miracle of the buns and 
wieners,” the odds against providing 400 
people with free hotdogs, drinks, face- 
painting, games and a Mad Scientist on a 
budget of $125 would seem insurmount- 
able. The odds were lowered, however, 
when individual cash donations added 
another $90 to the kitty and a local Food 


fi LO We 


hace Cacking 
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Basics store donated 100 hotdogs and 
two cases of soft drinks. A volunteer 
from Gateway constructed a fishpond, a 
ring-toss and a beanbag game, which 
were then decorated with paint donated 
by the Flemingdon Park Anglican Min- 
istry. The Red Cross and several mem- 
bers of Gateway donated prizes. And the 
Mad Scientist, whose company usually 
charges $500 for her performances, re- 
ceived permission to perform for free, 
complete with her scientific equipment 
and her candy floss machine. 

The pieces were there. It was now up 
to volunteers to move them into place. 
And the volunteers came. They provided 
clerical help to the hard-working, two- 
member Gateway organizing team. They 
ran the hotdog and drinks stand, the 


kitchen, the penny auction (using paper 
pennies, by the way), the face-painting 
and the games. Two teenage boys (not 
usually your typical volunteers) moved 
the furniture out of the downstairs hall so 
the carnival equipment could be moved 
in because of weather predictions. 

And, so, what might have seemed like 
a fairy tale idea in the beginning had a 
fairy tale ending: the Canada Day Kiddie 
Carnival was a great success. More than 
that, a little church, although small in 
numbers, proved it could still be mighty 
in spirit and much more than a visible 
presence in the community. & 


Prepared from a report by Beth Clelland, 
an elder of Gateway Community Church, 
Toronto. 
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Jubilee 


lives 


Travelling through Central America, the Van Seters encounter signs of Jubilee 


he affirmation of life against the 

backdrop of years of war and bru- 

tal repression flashed into vivid 

colour time and time again as 
Rowena and I visited Guatemala and El 
Salvador early this spring. Yet, the new 
Jubilee order that Jesus kept on weaving 
into his stories of what “the Kingdom of 
God is like” is still far from reality. But 
we saw Signs, wonders even. 

Imagine the Don Valley ravine that 
cuts a swath through the centre of Toron- 
to turned into an open-pit garbage dump 
and filled in mile by mile, year after year 
until it is almost level ground. That is 
what we saw slicing like a gigantic gash 
into the heart of Guatemala City. On the 
edge of this ugly, dangerous, disease- 
infested, rotting, burning blight, Sister 
Gladys has founded a school for young 
children. It is her way of rescuing (with 
the assistance of friends like Joe Reed 
and the International Ministries scholar- 
ship program) these children from a dev- 
astating future on this inhuman terrain. 
An education can mean the possibility of 
learning at least a trade and moving 
elsewhere. 

A few days later, high on a steep 
mountainside, we stood in the enclosed 
schoolyard at Los Cayax. This primary 
school was built largely by Canadian 
Presbyterian hands; namely, those of 
Rev. Karen Timbers and two Youth in 
Mission groups sponsored by Elmwood 
Church in London. On a sunny Saturday 
morning, the mothers of the children met 
with us and shared their deep gratitude as 
they named Karen and the young people 
one by one. Before this project was un- 
dertaken, their children had to cross a 
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dangerous, winding road. Some were in- 
jured; two were killed. The government 
rebuffed their pleas for a school on their 
own side of the roadway. But Karen, 
Elmwood and the young people respond- 
ed. For these Mayan women, this is more 
than a school; it is a symbol of hope. 

As we made our way back between 
Iximche and Antigua toward Guatemala 
City, Kennis and Ken Kim, our mission- 
ary team there, stopped on a lonely road 
beside a vacant cornfield. A simple, 
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Manuel’s widow, Maria, is seeking jus- 
tice, and Ken Kim has agreed to assist her. 
Death must not have the last word. 

The pattern of creating communities 
of hope is there, and we continue to see it 
in El Salvador. Up in Metapan near the 
Honduras border, Presbyterian mission- 
aries Jim and Brenda Patterson took us to 
Ramon’s simple home. He is the unpaid 
pastor for Iglesia Miguel Portillo, a 
Baptist church without a building. It is 
named after a pastor who “disappeared” 


Before this project was undertaken, their children 
had to cross a dangerous, winding road. 
Some were injured; two were killed. 


For these Mayan women, 


this is more than a school: 
it is asymbol of hope 


white cross next to a plaque arrested our 
attention. It marked the spot where Rev. 
Manuel Saquic’s body was found stabbed 
to death in 1995. 

What had this Presbyterian pastor 
done? He had been asked by the widow of 
a member of his congregation to help her 
find out who had murdered her husband. 
In Guatemala, no legal investigation is 
conducted unless someone brings the case 
forward since there are no prosecuting at- 
torneys. Because the military was suspect- 
ed, doing so was dangerous. But Saquic 
believed justice had to be sought. For this, 
apparently, he was murdered. Now, 


in 1989 (assumed murdered) because he 
sought to aid El Salvador’s marginalized 
people during the bitter government re- 
pression of the 1980s (a repression fund- 
ed by the United States at the rate of a 
million dollars a day). 

But what a church! All their efforts are 
put into mission. Their members, for ex- 
ample, visit Juan in the local prison and 
provide sufficient money for Juan’s two 
young children to go to school. We met 
the children at their school and Juan in 
prison. He is serving a 14-year sentence 
even though no trial was ever held. Some- 
one accused him and that was it. He is 
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continued 


now appealing his sentence while his 
wife sells corn outside the prison walls. 
In San Salvador, the capital, we 
joined in the ceremonies to commem- 
orate the 20th anniversary of the assas- 
sination of Archbishop Oscar Romero. A 
single poisoned bullet, fired by what 
many believe was a government-directed 
assassin, felled his body as he was cele- 
brating Communion. His martyrdom is 
to El Salvador what Martin Luther King 
Jr’s is to the United States, and for sim- 
ilar reasons. Both Romero and King 
preached against war and in favour of 
life for the poor. Both refused to be in- 
timidated by threats to their lives. 
Romero died physically, but his 
courageous faith and spirit live on. An 
estimated 45,000 of us gathered from all 
over the world to bear witness to his vi- 
sion and his life. One of our group, Elias 
Morales, pastor of North Park (Spanish) 
Church in Toronto, knew Romero per- 
sonally in the 1970s. He explained that 
the only way he could understand 
Romero’s commitment to the poor after 
he became archbishop was to see it as a 


result of his conversion to Christ when 
faced with the death of his close friend 
Father Rutillio Grande, who was gunned 
down by government soldiers. 

Once again, the blood of the martyrs 
became the seed of the church. There we 
were, marching peacefully on a warm 
evening through the centre of the city 
and standing reverently in the great 
square in front of the cathedral. Every 
now and again, the crowd raised their 
voices, “Romero viva, Romero viva,” 
“Romero lives, Romero lives.” As each 
of the 20 or so martyred priests and 
nuns was named, the people responded 
“Presente, Presente” to indicate they 
were present. Tears filled our eyes even 
as a mysterious vitality energized us. 

This is a fitting way, I think, to end 
these moderatorial musings — on a note 
of life beyond fear and death. These are 
rooted, for me, in Jesus Christ whose 
way of Jubilee I have sought to share 
with our church. Gospel spirituality in- 
spires concrete expression in good news 
for the poor in line with Luke 4, Isaiah 
58 and Leviticus 25. 


I am grateful for Rowena who has 
journeyed with me, and for my advisory 
committee and the national staff who 
have aided me at every turn. Congrega- 
tions and presbyteries across Canada 
have been wonderfully welcoming and 
prayerfully supportive. I leave with con- 
fidence that Glen Davis, the Moderator- 
Designate, will give creative, spiritual 
leadership in the coming Assembly and 
in the year that follows. We will seek to 
remember both Glen and Joyce daily in 
our prayers. 


cea te: 


Moderator’s itinerary 


June 4-9 
General Assembly, 
Hamilton, Ontario 


June 11 (morning) 

Knox, Morrisburg, Ontario 

June 11 (evening) 

Presbytery of Seaway-Glengarry, Ontario 


The St. Andrew’s Hall Institute For Elders’ Education 


invites applications for the position 


of 


DIRECTOR 


This is a contract position for the three-year pilot project designed to 


test the need for such an institute and ascertain the best ways of 


improving governance within The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


The successful candidate will be a person who has a passion for leadership education 
in Christ's church; an extensive knowledge of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


and confidence in its governing processes; an advanced degree and/or proven 


abilities in adult education; exceptional relational skills with co-workers, students, 
and the Institute's supporters; a keen interest in learning new ways of achieving 
excellence in distance and distributed learning; and a quality of thinking and 
entrepreneurial spirit that will ensure the excellence of the services offered by 


the Institute. 


A detailed job description and the descriptions for the other pilot project staff 
can be found on the Elders’ Institute website at www.eldersinstitute.com. 


Stipend Range (including housing and utilities): $52,000 - $55,000 


Contract Period: September |, 2000 - August 31, 2003 
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For Further Information Contact/ 
Send Applications To: 


Brian J. Fraser, Dean, 
St. Andrew's Hall, 
6040 lona Drive, 


Vancouver, BC, V6T 2E8 


Phone (604) 822-972! 
Fax (604) 822-9718 


E-mail: fraser@standrews.edu 


Appointment to this position is subject to funding. 
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My dear editor: 


The presbytery has taken it into its col- 
lective head to issue an invitation to host 
a future General Assembly. Taking a cue 
from the approaches made to the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee in its new, 
improved and bribeless purity, we decid- 
ed to withdraw our offer to all employees 
of the clerks’ office for a free cottage 
weekend and passes to the Annual East 

Grinchly Mudpout and Strawberry 

Shortcake Festival. 

Instead, we have put all our efforts 
and resources into compiling a package 
they can’t refuse. In response to an evi- 
dent desire to “lighten things up” at our 
highest court, we have prepared a list of 
events that will whip proceedings into a 
veritable froth. Our prospectus is offered 
under the banner “‘Assembly-O-Rama!” 

Though we have not yet secured full 
co-operation and necessary approval of 
all concerned, the pre-pre-Assembly 
Committee is confident we will be able 
to offer the following innovations. 

1. On the opening night of Assembly, 
after worship, commissioners will 
gather on the lawn (we hope of St. 
George-North Park) to witness a pas- 
tiche re-enactment of the Covenanters 
battles with Montrose, starring mem- 
bers of the Atlantic Mission Society 
and the WMS. A (distant) piper will 
play a lament (the Covenanters fre- 
quently lost) and the membership fig- 
ures, presbytery by presbytery, will be 
read/sung aloud as a “rap” to add the 
contemporary touch and in case the 
piper isn’t lamentable enough. 

2. On the closing eve of Assembly, we 
will transform the site into a replica of 
the House of Commons circa the late 
1930s and stage The United Church of 
Canada Act debate while a composite 
choir from several congregations sings 
Bob Dylan’s “Not Dark Yet.” 

3. We will ask to have the usual process 
of balloting for a Moderator-Desig- 
nate suspended by an Interim Act and 
substitute “Who Wants to Be a Mod- 
erator?” whereby nominees will sit 
behind quiz show-type desks, com- 
plete with buzzers, lifelines and, 
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maybe, even Regis Philbin if we can 
afford him. Perhaps the winner can 
carry over the theme during business 
by emceeing as much as presiding; 
e.g., “Is that your final amendment?” 


. With the notable exception of Big 


Dave McLean and the Muddy-Tones, 
no known configuration of Canadian 
Presbyterians numbering more than 
two has ever been able to clap or keep 
time reliably. (We hold top spot in the 


We can foresee a huge trade in old 
editions of the Book of Praise and 
congregations deciding to move up 
from the 1918 edition at a reduced 
price. Surely the antiques market will 
soon have a place for those old ink 
copiers, classic Gestetners and the 
like, and for filmstrip or 16mm film. 
projectors, flannelgraph boards, hard- 
ly used baptismal fonts and 1960s-era 
home-made banners. 


A General Assembly 
no one would want to miss 


category of “rhythmically impaired” 
in the Guinness Book of Records.) 
Short of breakthroughs in genetic re- 
search, this is not likely to change. 
This makes the clappy bit in “Shine, 
Jesus Shine” a bit awkward. Though 
it is likely to remain popular (shiny 
things fascinate), we will introduce 
another contemporary theme — not 
strictly a hymn, but neither is it with- 
out theological or demographic sig- 
nificance, to wit, “A Touch of Grey” 
by The Grateful Dead (who no longer 
tour and of whom only two of the 
original members actually are). 


. Taking a cue from the proliferation of 


skate and equipment exchanges that 
precede every hockey season and 
from the enormous increase in popu- 
larity of garage sales, and keeping in 
mind that General Assembly as- 
sembles the largest gathering of Pres- 
byterians from across the country, 
why not provide space for the Mother 
of all Bazaars? 

The cost of any General Assembly 
could be greatly reduced or eliminated 
altogether by renting out booths and 
tables to presbyteries, congregations or 
individuals. And given the rise of the 
laissez-faire entrepreneur and the spirit 
of deregulation abroad in the land, 
could it be long before we have our 
own market-oriented, niche businesses? 


The Americans have been off- 
loading obsolete Sunday school cur- 
ricula, church growth literature and 
the like on us for years. Think of how 
they would respond to such a concen- 
tration of eager buyers! 

A hard-copy sermon and sermon 
illustration exchange has enormous 
potential, given the reality that the In- 
ternet remains unexplored by many 
and over-plundered by the few. Boxes 
and boxes of sermons, arranged neat- 
ly in files by lectionary texts, date or 
subject matter, preserved under plastic — 


covers, perhaps rated from one to five 


stars by the dealer ... what a draw! 
We can even foresee our ruling elders 
eagerly searching for suitable gifts to 
take home to their ministers. 


6. The whole problem of when and how — 


to feed the commissioners could be 
disposed of by licensed (more rev- 
enue) franchises selling both products 
and recipes suitable for church sup- 
pers, teas and all the times we like to 
eat — Calvin’s Cookie Café, All 
Glory, Laud and Lasagna! . 


Yours for the magic of marketing, 


iat Maley E- 
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s connected to Jesus 
not merely by history 
but through the Holy Spirit 


esus 1s still popular; the church isn’t. 

Books about Jesus and films about 

Jesus still draw an audience, but 

people stay away from the church in 
droves. Why? Is Jesus alive in the church 
today, or is the church merely a Sweet 
Jesus Memorial Society? 


The church and the 
Kingdom of God 

When reading the New Testament 
Gospels, we discover Jesus almost never 
spoke of the church. Matthew 16:18 and 
Matthew 18:17 are the two exceptions. 
What we do find Jesus speaking about is 
the Kingdom of God, and he invites his 
hearers to enter it. By the Kingdom of 
God, Jesus meant the inbreaking of God’s 
sovereignty or rule, with Jesus himself at 
its centre. Through him, all things in 
heaven and earth are to be reconciled and 
God’s rule restored. The Kingdom, then, 
is both present and future, both hidden 
and made manifest, both inaugurated now 
and to be consummated later. The King- 
dom, as Jesus explained, works like leaven 
in a lump of dough or grows in society 
like a grain of mustard seed. 

But where does the church fit in? 
How is it connected to Jesus’ Kingdom 
purpose? There are many, both within as 
well as without the church, who dismiss 
the church as an irrelevance, as even a 
hindrance to the coming of the Kingdom. 
The church is, undoubtedly, in trouble 
and, frequently, boring even to those who 
belong to it. So is the church a mistake? 

Some scholars believe Jesus expected 
the Kingdom he inaugurated to be con- 
summated at his death and resurrection. 
Jesus, they say, never intended there to 
be a church! However, a different con- 
clusion about Jesus’ expectations is both 
possible and preferable. 

During his ministry, Jesus clearly fo- 
cused on the Kingdom of God. But he 
was not a lone prophet crying in the 
wilderness. From the beginning, he gath- 
ered disciples around him. He called out 
a people to form a community — an inti- 
mate group of 12 and also a wider, un- 
numbered group of disciples. In fact, 
Jesus’ teaching about the Kingdom im- 
plies a Kingdom community in which 
Jesus would be acknowledged as King 
and among whom the Kingdom could be 
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seen to be at work. Jesus came to call Is- 
rael to be that community. But when Is- 
rael refused that calling, Jesus established 
his own “‘little flock” (Luke 12:32) or his 
own “family” (Mark 3:34-35). Given this 
context, it becomes credible that Jesus 
did say, as recorded in Matthew’s Gospel, 
“T will build my church.” 

Matthew’s word for “church” is eccle- 
sia. What does it mean? In common 
usage, we often think of church as mean- 
ing a building. We say, “I am going to a 
meeting at the church.” Or we think of 
church as a service of worship — when 
someone says, “Church this morning was 
boring!” We also use the word church to 


#8 in the series 


community called out from the world to 
belong to Christ, called together into 
covenant with Christ and, then, sent back 
into the world for Christ as a witness to 
and missionary agent of the Kingdom of 
God. The church, therefore, is not a mis- 
take however mediocre it may be, but it 
is chosen and commissioned to serve 
Christ’s purpose to the ends of the earth. 


The church and the Spirit 

We live, however, at a 2,000-year in- 
terval from the ministry of Jesus. Back 
then, Jesus taught and encouraged his 
original “little flock” in person. But how 
is Jesus alive to the church now? The sad 


How is JESUS alive to the church now? 

The sad reality is that some of our churches live 
with onlya memory of Jesus. We soldier 
on, trying our best, historically linked to Jesus, 
no doubt, but spiritually divorced 


mean a denomination, as in “I belong to 
the Presbyterian Church.” None of these 
usages gets at what Matthew understood 
Jesus to mean when he said, “I will build 
my church” (Matthew 16:18). Ecclesia 
was a common word in secular Greek 
meaning a public assembly of citizens 
duly summoned together. Therefore, 
what Jesus promises to build is a com- 
munity, called out and summoned as his 
people, belonging to him, attached to 
him, to fulfil and to extend his mission. 
The church is not, therefore, the 
Kingdom of God, but it is connected. “It 
is,’ writes George Hendry, “the company 
of those who receive and respond to the 
good news of the Kingdom (Mark 1:14), 
who seek the Kingdom (Matthew 6:33), 
and who pray for its coming (Matthew 
6:10).” The community Jesus gathers, 
which the rest of the New Testament will 
later refer to as church, is a messianic 


by W. J. Clyde Ervine 


reality is that some of our churches live 
with only a memory of Jesus, recalling 
who Jesus once was and what he once 
did. We soldier on, trying our best, his- 
torically linked to Jesus, no doubt, but 
spiritually divorced. Who we neglect yet 
desperately need to connect us to Jesus is 
the Holy Spirit. 

Many feel insecure about the Holy 
Spirit. God as Father, we understand, and 
God coming to us in the person of Jesus, 
we can grasp; but we are confused about 
the Holy Spirit. This was not so in the 
Early Church. Walter Bryden, a former 
principal of Knox College, Toronto, put 
the matter like this: “Basic, indeed, to the 
primitive Church’s understanding of it- 
self was one solemn fact, namely, that 
God Himself had actually come into the 
life of this world in His Word and in His 
Spirit — in His Word, who was for them 
the man Jesus Christ ... and in the Holy 
Spirit who was God, sealing in the hearts 
of men the eternal significance of this 
stupendous incarnation Event.” 
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Who Is Jesus? A Reformed View | 


Bryden says what classical Christianity 
has always said: in Jesus, all of God that 
could take on human expression has been 
expressed, and the Holy Spirit brings to 
us, the church, that life of God that was 
expressed in the incarnate life of Jesus. 
We are connected to Jesus, then, not 
merely by history but through the Spirit. 
This is what the season of Pentecost cele- 
brates: the Spirit that was in Christ is the 


ness (Jesus bearing witness to God and 
himself, the Spirit bearing witness to 
Jesus). Accordingly, the Spirit borne by 
Jesus is bestowed by Jesus to the church, 
universalizing the presence of Jesus in the 
hearts of believers and creating a Spirit- 
gifted, Spirit-taught Christian community. 

This is vital for the church 2,000 years 
later. The spirituality and the power avail- 
able to the church is not a vague, ill- 


If God came to us 2,000 years ago in an 
incarnate Jesus, then the incarnate 
Jesus continues to come to the church 

in the Inspired Scriptures 


same Spirit who has been sent to invade 
and enliven the church. When reading the 
Acts of the Apostles, for example, we dis- 
cover an almost tangible sense of the Holy 
Spirit in the church. Although physically 
removed, Jesus was very present by the 
Holy Spirit. This is precisely what Jesus 
promised to the church. 

In the Gospels, Jesus is portrayed as 
the unique bearer of the Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit was active at his conception (Luke 
1:35) and at his baptism (Luke 3:22). 
Jesus struggles with and overcomes 
Satan in the power of the Spirit and, then, 
teaches, heals and exorcizes in the power 
of the Spirit (Luke 4:1-15). The evidence 
of the Spirit’s power in Jesus’ ministry is 
that the blind see, the lame walk, the deaf 
hear, and good news is preached to the 
poor (Luke 4:16-21). But Jesus is not 
only the Spirit-bearer; he is also the 
Spirit-bestower. “He will baptize with the 
Holy Spirit,’ said John the Baptist. And 
speaking of the Spirit, Jesus said to his 
disciples: “I will send him to you ... 
When the Spirit of truth comes, he will 
guide you into all the truth ... He will 
glorify me, because he will take what is 
mine and declare it to you” (John 16:7- 
14). In these remarkable verses, we dis- 
cover the Holy Spirit is modelled on 
Jesus. Both come from God, both are 
called holy and characterized by “the 
truth,’ both are teachers, both bear wit- 
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defined spirituality or naked power. The 
Holy Spirit is the Spirit stamped with the 
personality of Christ, given to the people 
of Christ to unite us in the Body of Christ 
and to provide power to fulfil the King- 
dom mission of Christ. Jesus and the 
church are dynamically connected, so 
much so that Luke can refer to his Gospel 
as a record of all that Jesus began to do 
and teach in the power of the Holy Spirit, 
and refer to his second volume, the Acts 
of the Apostles, as a record of what Jesus 
continued to do through his church in the 
power of the Spirit. Just as the Spirit was 
poured upon Jesus at the beginning of his 


FOE further study 


ministry, so that same Spirit will be 
poured out upon the waiting church at the 
beginning of its ministry (Acts 1:1-8). 
From a sociological point of view, the 
church may often look weak and weird, 
foolish and fickle; yet, from a New Testa- 
ment perspective, the church is the called 
out, chosen people of God, established by 
the ministry of Jesus, baptized and 
equipped by his Spirit. The church is con- 
nected to Jesus in such a profound and or- 
ganic fashion that Paul can refer to Christ 
as the head and the church as his body. 


Jesus in today’s church 

By what means is the presence and 
power of Jesus mediated to the church 
today? The delightfully old-fashioned 
answer in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, chapter 27, states: “Unto this 
catholic visible church, Christ hath given 
the ministry, oracles and ordinances of 
God, for the gathering and perfecting of 
the saints ... and doth by his own pres- 
ence and Spirit ... make them effectual 
thereinto.” What the confession asserts is 
that Jesus and the church are connected, 
effectively connected by the Holy 
Spirit’s use of “the ministry, oracles and 
ordinances of God.” 

“Ministry,” according to the confes- 
sion, is the gift of Christ to his church, 
not an agency set up by human ingenuity. 
Ministry in the New Testament is the 
service given by all of God’s people 
who are equipped by the Holy Spirit 
(I Corinthians 12). But the New Testa- 


. When you think of the word “church,” what images spring to mind? Make a list. Using a 
concordance, look up a significant number of Scripture references to “church.” What are the 


biblical images? Compare lists. 


2, Read Matthew 16:18 and | Peter 2:1-10.What are the primary tasks of the church that Jesus 


is building? 


3. Read Acts 9:1-31.When Saul hears the voice of Jesus on the road to Damascus, why does the 
voice say,l am Jesus, whom you are persecuting’? Is there any relationship between the 
persecution of the church (verse 1) and the growth of the church (verse 31)? 

4. At what points in church life does the presence of Jesus seem most real to you? In worship? 
at the Lord’s Supper? in a small Bible study group? in a mission project? 


Resources 


Believe in the Holy Spirit by Michael Green (Eerdmans, 1975) 
The Community of the King by Howard A. Snyder (InterVarsity, 1977) 
In Christ All Things Hold Together by Jock Stein and Howard Taylor (Handsel, 1984) 
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ment church is also provided with special 
leaders, chosen and equipped to serve the 
whole church. Ephesians 4:11 mentions 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors 
and teachers. Such leaders are Christ’s 
provision for his church — women and 
men led by the Spirit and obedient to 
his Word. 

The “oracles” is a reference to the 
Scriptures. All of the Reformed confes- 
sions highlight the role of Scripture. If 
God came to us 2,000 years ago in an in- 
carnate Jesus, then the incarnate Jesus 
continues to come to the church in the in- 
spired Scriptures. Though the product of 
human hands and human culture, the 
Holy Spirit inspires the Scriptures in 
such a way that they continue to mediate 
Christ’s power and presence. 

The “ordinances” to which the con- 
fession refers are the sacraments of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. Here, too, in 
the visible acting out of Jesus’ promises 
to forgive us and to pour upon us his 
Spirit (baptism) and to feed us and com- 
mune with us (Lord’s Supper), the Holy 
Spirit is key. In the prayers that precede 
both baptism and Communion, our 
church places a strong petition for the 
Holy Spirit to be active effectively in the 
sacramental action and in the lives of 
those receiving the sacraments. By the 
mysterious working of the Spirit, Christ’s 
love, forgiveness, new life and nurturing 
presence are mediated in the ordinances. 

One final note. Jesus is alive in the 
church not by sight but by faith. “For 
now,” writes Paul, “we see in a mirror, 
dimly, but then we will see face to face” 
(I Corinthians13:12). As yet, we are a 
pilgrim church, called out by Jesus’ 
voice, bought by Jesus’ blood, equipped 
by Jesus’ Spirit, moving onwards toward 
a great Kingdom and a great King. As 
we go, and only as we go onward and 
outward, does the church receive Jesus’ 
promise: “I am with you always, to the 
end of the age” (Matthew 28:20). 


Clyde Ervine is minister of St. Giles, Kingsway, 
in Toronto. 


This is the final article in the Who Is 
Jesus? series. The Record intends to 


publish these articles in a booklet. 
Watch for an announcement soon. 
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Body of Christ, Bread of Life 


Christ's “body [which] as such holds within it the fullness of him who himself receives 
the entire fullness of God.” 

— Ephesians 1:23 
or the ancient Church Fathers, the sixth day of creation and the Day of Pentecost were 
deeply connected. On the sixth day of creation, when God created humankind — “male 
and female created he them, in his image and likeness” — the Holy Spirit breathed Life 

into life. At Pentecost, the Jewish feast of the first fruits of the harvest, when the fledgling 
group of disciples gathered in Jerusalem, they received the Holy Spirit and the ecclesia (gather- 
ing) of Christ was born. Just as the Holy Spirit breathed Life into life on the sixth day of 
creation, the church of Jesus Christ received, on Pentecost, its vocation — as yeast, the fructify- 
ing agent of the Bread of Life for our fragile world. It is this vocation as the yeast of human 
society that has led the church for 20 centuries to gather up the suffering and sorrow of the 
world, the joy and delight of creation, and offer it to the Creator and Lover of the world. This is 
the work of the ecclesia so that each of us may more clearly see the wonder of creation and the 
wounds of the world. In the graced moments of restored vision, we come to dwell, as the 


ancient Church Fathers and Spiritual Mothers were fond of saying, in the eighth day of creation. 
The church fives in the Presence of the Kingdom, that presence to creation that is complete 
precisely because it is open to what is coming as the fullness of the Kingdom. La 


David J. Goa is curator of 
folklife, Provincial Museum of 
Alberta, and teaches at Saint 
Stephen's College, University 
of Alberta. He is the curator of 
Anno Domini: Jesus Through 
the Centuries, a major inter- 
national exhibition opening 
October 7, 2000, at the Provin- 
cial Museum of Alberta. The 
virtual edition of Anno Domini 
can be found at: 
www.chin.gc.ca/annodomini. 


Pentecost (1985). Heiko 
Schlieper (1931-). Icon. The 
Provincial Museum of Alberta 
(H85.1196.1]. The crowned figure 
emerging from the darkness at 
the base of the icon is the per- 
sonification of the cosmos. All 
creation has its origin and is 
illumined by the Spirit of God. 2 


Rights Bred in association with publicity for Anno Domini: Jesus Through 
the Centuries, October 7, 2000 - January 7, 2001, Provincial Museum of Alberta. 
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Thinking about your next move? 
Don’t know where to start? 
Start with me! 
* Solutions for lifestyle changes 
and retirement living 
* Condominiums, apartments, seniors 
residences or adult lifestyle communities 
* Call today to arrange for a free, 
no obligation, in-home consultation. 
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Celebrating tOur Heritage 


The Presbyterian Record 


by Larry Ellis 


hen The Presbyterian Church in Canada was formed in 1875, each of the 
\WV is merging branches had its own magazine. It was decided there 

should be a single, monthly periodical for the whole church called The 
Presbyterian Record. It is now into its third century as a publication. 

Since 1875, there have been only seven editors. The first was James Croil. 
While editor of The Presbyterian, he said in 1872 that he saw no reason why 
“The Presbyterian Church in Canada may not hope to establish and maintain a 

model magazine — one liberal enough to give ex- 

I Sachs Sa aa Ti pression to every shade of opinion consistent with 

eee in essential principles, catholic enough to commend 

gettin Recan itself to Christendom and cheap enough to find its 

way into every Presbyterian family.” Those same 
goals remain today. 

Croil emigrated from Scotland to Canada in 
1841. With independent means and being a farmer 
at heart, he bought the historical Chrysler Farm 
battlefield, now part of Upper Canada Village in 
Morrisburg, Ontario. When Croil was appointed ed- 
itor, his salary was $600 per year. When he retired 
oo | in 1891, it was stated: “Croil has done more than 
any living person to make The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada known in Scotland and vice versa.” 

The second editor was Ephraim Scott, a min- 
ister from New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, who re- 
mained editor for 34 years. He was elected Moderator of the General Assembly in 
1925. The third editor, Rev. William Rochester, continued in that position for 19 
years. As the church expanded in the 1940s, so did the Record and, in 1946, John 
McNab became editor. He was a gifted minister, writer and veteran of both world 
wars, being the principal Protestant chaplain of the Royal Canadian Air Force in 
the Second World War. He was editor for 12 years and, by the time he retired in 
1958, circulation of the Record had more than tripled. DeCourcy H. Rayner suc- 
ceeded McNab. Rayner was a former missionary to British Guiana, secretary of 
the Bible Society and a chaplain. In 1978, Rev. James Ross Dickey, the son of a 
newspaper journalist, began a 10-year stint as editor. In 1988, Rev. John Congram 
was appointed editor by the General Assembly. 

The Presbyterian Record publishes issues relative to the Christian faith, in- 
cluding a selection of current and timely news analyses as well as opinions of in- 
terest. It also offers book reviews addressing a variety of subjects. The continuing 
hope of the Record is to reach every Presbyterian home. It is one of the few 
remaining instruments that binds the denomination together as a family. 

People can receive the Presbyterian Record in a variety of ways — from the 
Every Home Plan, Group Plan and student plan at reduced rates to individual 
yearly subscriptions for $15. Those with visual impairments may receive excerpts 
from the Record on tape free of charge. The Record is published 11 times a year 
with a current distribution to over 50,000 households. Ia 
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The Presbyterian 
College 


There are no 2000 graduates from The Presbyterian 
College. However, 16 students registered at the college 
during the 1999-2000 year — 13 studying for the 
ministry of The Presbyterian Church in Canada and 
three affiliated with other denominations. Five new 
students have been accepted for studies in September 
2000 and several applications are still being processed. 
Total enrolment for September 2000 should be 
between 20 and 25. 
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Genetically modified agriculture: 


better food or 
frankenfood? 


Trends and issues in genetically 
modified agriculture 


Sy 


BS 
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very Sunday morning, 
we recite as part of the 
Lord’s Prayer “ ... Give 
us this day our daily 
bread ... ” without much 
thought about where that 

55 bread comes from. Dur- 
ing the rest of the week, newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television bombard 
us about the transformation under way in 
the global food system. Modern biotech- 
nology is poised to alter the agri-food 
system fundamentally, with potentially 
significant impact upon “our daily 
bread.” Key trends and issues in the food 
industry confront us as consumers, as cit- 
izens and, ultimately, as Christians. 

Four fundamental discussions relate 
in broad terms to: food safety and con- 
sumer acceptance, the environment, in- 
dustrial change, and ethical dimensions. 


What is biotechnology? 

There are three different definitions of 
biotechnology being used, depending on 
who is involved in the debate. At its 
broadest, biotechnology includes all ef- 
forts over the past 6,000 years to select 
seeds and animal breeding stock with the 
desired traits in order to improve yield or 
quality or to reduce susceptibility to dis- 
eases or environmental risks. Through 
traditional selection and breeding, plant 
and animal scientists created the highly 
efficient and effective animal and plant 
products that form the basis for the 
world’s food supply. Traditional breed- 
ing, however, is limited because it ulti- 
mately depends on selecting for traits at 
the whole organism level and attempting 
natural reproduction, which can occur 
only within or between close species. 

The fundamental difference between 
traditional and modern biotechnology is 
that the new technologies allow breeders 
to work at the molecular level. Many date 
the beginning of modern biotechnology 
from 1970 when, for the first time, DNA, 
often called the “blueprint of life,’ was 
moved between unrelated organisms. 
Many of the techniques developed since 
— such as maps of the genome and mark- 
er assisted breeding — make conventional 
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plant or animal breeding more effective 
by working at the molecular level to im- 
prove plant or animal performance. 

Transgenic biotechnology, the third 
and most controversial approach, in- 
volves an array of technologies to isolate, 
multiply, insert and activate genes that 
enable researchers to move genes be- 
tween unrelated species, thereby chang- 
ing the molecular make-up of the host 
organism. 


How is biotechnology used? 
All the foods we eat are products of 
biotechnology. The ones of greatest in- 
terest, however, are those that have been 
transgenically modified to incorporate 
one or more genes from another species. 
Between 1986 and 1997, for example, 
there were more than 25,000 field trials 
in 45 countries involving 60 crops and 10 
broad categories of traits. Successful 
transformations have involved the intro- 
duction of a variety of new traits into 
plants, including: tolerance to broad- 
spectrum herbicides, resistance to insects 
and viruses, tolerance to heat and 


drought, delayed ripening, changed nu- 
tritional or functional characteristics, and 
nutraceutical and pharmaceutical pro- 
teins and enzymes. Efforts have been 
focused on food crops (corn, soybeans 
and canola), animal feeds (corn), indus- 
trial crops (cotton), vaccines and hor- 
mones for animals (rBST), fish (salmon), 
trees (spruce), microbes and active food 
ingredients (chymosin). 

In the early 1990s, the first trans- 
genically modified crop (tobacco) was 
released in China. Commercial develop- 
ment began in North America in 1994, 
and global production of genetically 
modified (GM) crops reached an es- 
timated 100 million acres in 1999, with a 
market value of at least $2.1 billion US. 
Industry sources forecast GM food sales 
could grow to $8 billion US by 2005 and 
to $25 billion US by 2010. 

In 1999, 13 genetically modified 
species were grown commercially 
(Table 1). About 99 per cent of the crops 
involved two key input traits — herbi- 
cide tolerance and insect resistance (Bt) 
— while less than one per cent of the 


Table 1: by crop 


__ Distribution of total biotechnology area 
: (98.6 million acres) by crop, 1999 


crops had other input or output traits 
(e.g., improved nutrition). Approx- 
imately 72 per cent of the production 
was in the United States, 17 per cent in 
Argentina and 10 per cent in Canada. 
Nine other countries, at least one from 
each of the continents, accounted for less 
than one per cent of the production dur- 
ing the year (Table 2). 


GM foods and 
consumer acceptance 

Consumers eat few of the GM crops 
in their raw form. The three top GM food 
crops — soybeans, corn and canola — 
are mostly processed into oil and meal 
components, which are then incorporated 
into an estimated 60 per cent of the 
processed foods on grocery store shelves. 

The top public concern about GM 
foods is whether they are safe. Virtually 
all the scientific community believes 
there are no measurable or anticipated 
risks to human or animal health from the 
crops currently grown. Scientific experts 
assembled at the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development 
GM foods conference in Edinburgh in 
March concluded categorically that there 
were no known risks. Nevertheless, most 
of the scientists indicated that more re- 
search into GM foods would help us to 
understand how they affect human and 
animal health. 


larger set of concerns about food, includ- 
ing cost, quality and non-GM-related 
safety concerns. 

Consumers and governments from 
developing countries have a substantial- 
ly different perspective. With an estimat- 
ed 800 million malnourished citizens, 
many in those countries are vigorous 


With an estimated 800 million malnourished citizens, 
many consumers and governments in developing countries 


are vigorous supporters of the 


Consumers in developed countries are 
less certain. In the absence of any per- 
ceptible consumer benefits for most of 
the GM foods now available, consumers 
focus on the uncertainties of the new 
technology in the food system. An Angus 
Reid survey in December 1999 revealed 
that 64 per cent of central Canadian con- 
sumers were aware of GM elements in 
their food, 45 per cent were concerned 
about them and 66 per cent said they 
would pay more for labelling GM foods 
to enable them to avoid buying them. 
The survey showed, however, that con- 
cerns about GM foods fit into a much 


22 


new technology 


supporters of the new technology. They 
look to its potential to increase domestic 
food production and, with many new 
products such as vitamin A-enhanced 
rice, to reduce malnutrition and disease 
substantially. 

Food safety is the responsibility of the 
agri-food industry and regulators. All the 
GM foods on the market today have been 
subjected to extensive regulatory review 
in one or more countries, often involving 
between three and seven years of testing 
and evaluation. In Canada, researchers 
are responsible for managing all the risks 
of their contained experiments in green- 


houses or labs. Once the researchers 
want to move to commercialization, they 
are required to undertake: “confined” 
field trials to develop the data used to 
evaluate the environmental risks of the 
crop and to prove that the new seeds are 
as productive as existing varieties; an- 
imal feeding trials to develop evidence to 
evaluate animal health impacts of any 
modified feeds; food safety tests to eval- 
uate whether the GM foods cause aller- 
genic responses, whether the food is 
essentially equivalent at the molecular 
level and, if it is not (as with the Flavr 
Savr™ tomato), to determine whether the 
new food elements pose any risks. All of 
the trials and tests are done to govern- 
ment standards and then evaluated by 
federal regulators in either the Canadian 
Food Inspection Agency or Health Can- 
ada. If the regulators have concerns at 
any point, they can reject the product; the 
company, then, either undertakes further 
tests or withdraws the product. 

This technical review is similar to 
those undertaken in the United States, the 
European Union (EU), Japan and an in- 
creasing number of other countries. The 
systems are similar in that they ask the 
same scientific questions, ask for and re- 
view the same evidence and, so far, have 
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Source: James, 1999 


reached the same technical conclusions. 
The key difference is how the political 
processes handle those assessments. In 
North America, Japan and most other 
countries, the specialists make the final 
decisions while, in Europe, a series of po- 
litical groups at the EU and member state 
level make the decisions. Public opinion 
has had a much greater impact in the EU, 
with the result that only 18 GM products 
have been approved compared with 42 in 
North America. 

Ultimately, the fundamental issue is 
trust. Consumers in various countries 
have different levels of trust in their in- 
dustry and their regulators. After a series 
of food safety failures in the EU, trust is 
weak there and consumers want more 
say in what foods are approved and how 
they will enter the market. As a result, 
food approvals have been halted in the 
EU, and it is the first region to adopt 
mandatory rules for labelling foods that 
incorporate GM elements. 


GM foods and 
the environment 

Regulators, scientists and public inter- 
est groups have raised a number of con- 
cerns about the environmental impact of 
this new technology. Some believe the 
transgenic traits in these new crops and 
animals are superior to natural traits and 
will make the host crops/animals super 
organisms that could dominate and desta- 
bilize other ecosystems. Others are con- 
cerned that outcrosses between GM 
organisms and other domesticated or wild 
organisms will create long-range environ- 
mental problems, possibly destroying tra- 
ditional crops in those developing 
countries that adopt these varieties. There 
is also some evidence that non-target 
species could be affected by some of the 
technologies (e.g., monarch butterfly lar- 
vae might be killed by eating pollen from 
Bt corn) and that the pollen flow within 
and between species could jeopardize 
organic and other specialty crop produc- 
tion. On the other hand, some argue that 
the increased precision of biotechnology 
and transgenic modification has lower 
risks than traditional plant breeding tech- 
niques because only selected genes rather 
than the entire plant are involved. In addi- 
tion, many believe the traits involved so 
far — herbicide tolerance, insect and viral 
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resistance, delayed ripening and modified 
nutrition — are not the type that would 
make “super” weeds. 

Against the risks, proponents point to 
the demonstrated benefits of reduced 
chemical usage. Most of the targeted 
crops have been intensively cropped, re- 
quiring significant amounts of fertilizers, 
herbicides and pesticides. Review of ac- 
tual farm practices shows that those 
farmers planting herbicide tolerant or in- 
sect resistant plant varieties use signifi- 
cantly fewer chemicals than before. This 
reduces the risks to farmers, farm fam- 
ilies and the broader population caused 
by direct exposure to the chemical or by 
ingestion through residues on the food or 
in drinking water. Furthermore, there is 
some evidence that regions adopting Bt 
crops are seeing regeneration in popula- 
tions of beneficial insects that previously 
were killed by sprayed pesticides. 


Biotechnology and 
industrial change 

Behind the safety debate is a rapidly 
changing economic reality. In the past 20 
years, governments around the world 
have extended private property rights for 
new biotechnologies, for genes and gene 
constructs and for those plants and an- 
imals transformed by new genes (in the 
United States and the EU but not in 
Canada). As a result, private investment 
has flourished. Historically, almost all re- 
search into new crops and new animal va- 
rieties was funded by and undertaken in 
public institutions and universities. Today, 
more than half of the total global research 
activity is privately funded and directed. 
Even research that is publicly managed is 
now protected by property rights and ex- 
ploited for commercial ends. 

As a result, the entire agri-food sector 
has begun to change. Over time, research 
capacity and technologies have been 
bought by a handful of large agrochem- 
ical and pharmaceutical companies — 
e.g., Upjohn Pharmacia, Aventis, Advan- 
ta, Dupont, Dow, BASF — that have 
strategically aligned themselves down- 
stream with marketing, processing and 
retail companies. These global networks 
are integrating markets through trade and 
redistributing the benefits by concentrat- 
ing their research and early commercial- 
ization efforts in a few advanced 
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developed economies (e.g., the United 
States for corn, cotton and soybeans and 
Canada for canola). 

This corporate concentration poses 
some potential problems. Many ob- 
servers are concerned that these large, 
vertically aligned consortia now com- 
mand significant market shares and have 
the potential to extract significant profits 
at the expense of farmers and consumers. 
In addition, few of these companies have 
any interest in the crops of critical im- 
portance to farmers and consumers in de- 
veloping countries. Even more disturbing 
is that many of these companies charge 
for access to their biotechnologies, which 
limits their use for small and subsistence 
crops. Despite the potential for these 


The ethical dimension 

At its root, the debate about biotech- 
nology and its role in society touches on 
and challenges our concept of the role of 
humankind in the world. Many express a 
sense of outrage at the introduction of this 
new technology. Some completely dis- 
miss the concerns about food and environ- 
mental safety and economic issues, 
arguing instead that changing DNA is 
“God’s work.” Others note that transgenic 
biotechnology is neither the first nor even 
the main area where humankind has 
changed nature to our own ends. The UN 
Food and Agricultural Organization 
estimates that 90 per cent of all human 
nutrition is based on only 30 species, none 
of which resembles plants or animals in 


Ultimately, the fundamental issue is trust. 
Consumers in various countries have different levels of trust 
in their industry and their regulators 


companies to exploit their advantages, 
few of them are yet earning profits on 
their investments. 

Nevertheless, the new technology is 
creating significant potential economic 
returns. Recent surveys show that some 
producers gain significantly from adopt- 
ing the new technologies while other pro- 
ducers are either indifferent or actually 
stand to lose from their adoption. In gen- 
eral, better capitalized and more innova- 
tive farmers, especially in North America, 
stand to gain while smaller farms in 
North America and many farmers in less 
developed countries stand to lose from in- 
creased competition from the exporting 
countries. Given the economic difficulties 
in the global agri-food sector, this is one 
of the few positive opportunities available 
to many Canadian producers. At the same 
time, consumers around the world stand 
to gain as productivity gains translate into 
lower food prices. Finally, there are sig- 
nificant benefits at stake for some coun- 
tries. Given the increasing returns from 
research and development, those coun- 
tries that are able to attract corporate re- 
search programs can often gain some 
long-term economic development bene- 
fits. Canadian federal and provincial gov- 
ernments clearly have these benefits in 
mind when they consider policy options. 


nature — all have been selected, bred or 
transformed to meet our needs. This de- 
bate has opened a rift between wealthy in- 
dustrial consumers, who probably could 
afford to forgo the technology without 
much difficulty, and consumers and gov- 
ernments from less developed countries 
who see biotechnology as one of their best 
opportunities in recent times to increase 
food supplies and reduce malnutrition. 

At the same time, this new technology 
raises a whole host of other ethical ques- 
tions. Some individuals and groups either 
gain or expect to gain from the technology 
and are strong proponents, while those 
who expect to lose demand social justice. 
Meanwhile, many citizens are simply 
angry that they don’t have a choice about 
whether or not to consume GM food 
products because of the absence of any ef- 
fective labelling system in Canada. Others 
are concerned about the private ownership 
of these technologies and particularly of 
“life” itself through gene patents and 
whole organism patents. Still others worry 
that the increasingly global agri-food in- 
dustry will accelerate globalization and 
further erode national sovereignty, limit- 
ing our domestic choices for social and 
economic development. While most of 
these issues are not unique to this area, the 
rapid development and commercialization 
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of biotechnology has certainly added fur- 
ther urgency to these debates. 


Biotechnology and The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
The Christian churches in Canada 
have begun to engage in the debate about 
biotechnology. The Commission on Jus- 
tice and Peace of the Canadian Council of 
Churches hosted a forum on biotechnol- 
ogy on December 3rd entitled “Current 
Issues in Biotechnology and Their Theo- 
logical and Ethical Implications.” Dr. 
Donald Bruce, director of the Society, 
Religion and Technology Project of the 
Church of Scotland, and co-editor with 
Ann Bruce of Engineering Genesis: The 
Ethics of Genetic Engineering in Non- 
Human Species, gave the keynote address 
to the forum and spoke at Knox College. 
Given the complexity of the issues, 
this forum did not make decisions — its 
intent was to introduce members of the 
council to some of the issues. A narrative 
report was prepared. There is also a 
Biotechnology Reference Group in the 
council chaired by Stephen Allen of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada (Justice 


David Webber's stories have delighted 
Record readers for more than 11 years. They 
are about his life, about wildlife (not his 
own) and about the lives of his friends and 
acquaintances. But his stories are more 
than interesting and funny anecdotes and 
more than simply about himself. They are 
also stories of God and an attentive human 
being. His stories reflect Fredrick 
Buechner's words: “... all theology, like all 
fiction, is at its heart autobiographical, and 
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Order this great resource for spiritual growth and evangelism. 
Read it yourself and give it to a friend who is searching. 


that what a theologian is doing essentially is examining as honestly 
as he can the rough-and-tumble of his own experience with its ups 
and downs, its mysteries and loose ends, and expressing ... about 
human life and God what he believes he has found implicit there.” 
— Rev. John Congram (from the back cover of the book) 


Ministries). It is a place for council 
members to keep each other informed of 
studies and resources. Its work is in the 
planning stages. In response to an over- 
ture from the Presbytery of Ottawa, 
Allen has prepared, as part of the Justice 
Ministries report to the 126th General 
Assembly, an overview on biotechnology 
that gives some attention both to the hu- 
man and non-human applications. 

Clearly it is early days yet. There is a 
need for greater public debate. The 
churches of Canada can have a vital role 
in ensuring that the ethical dimensions 
are fully considered. The next time you 
break bread, either at Communion or 
around the dining table, pause and con- 
sider the complex challenges raised by 
biotechnology. Ea 


Peter W. B. Phillips, a member of St. Andrew's 
Church in Saskatoon, holds the NSERC/SSHRC 
chair as professor of knowledge-based 
agri-food development at the University of 
Saskatchewan, is a member of the Canadian 
Biotechnology Advisory Committee and was 
a participant at the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development GM 
food conference in Edinburgh in March. 


On the death of the 
Friendly Giant 


Look up. 
Look wa-a-a-ay up! 


That’s where you’ll find him now, 
setting up the little chairs 
(I get the rocker in the middle), 
sharing a hearty laugh 

with Rusty and Jerome, 
waiting for you to join him. 


You'll know it’s time 
when you hear a recorder playing 
softly in the background, 


“Early one morning ... ” 
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“An awesome trip! The tour guides superb; the hotel com- 
plete luxury... thank you for this gift of seeing the Holy 
Land.” — C. from PE.|. 


“This was a wonderful trip. We’re so glad we came. Thanks!” 
— E & J from Ont. 


“| liked that we saw so many things... Thank you so much 
for making the Bible alive for me.” — E. from Ont. 


“Every Christian should take this trip.” — R. from Ont. 


These are just a few of the many superlative comments we 
have received for our Reachout Ministries Bible Study Tour of 
Israel, Egypt and Greece. Join us November 7-18, 2000, for a 
once in a lifetime adventure to see the places where the 
prophets lived and spoke, and walk where Jesus lived. Also ride 
the cable car up to the splendid fortress of Masada; swim in 
the healing waters of the Dead Sea; ride a boat on the Sea of 
Galilee; shop in a bazaar in Cairo; enjoy a special dinner and 
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folklore on a night cruise on the Nile River; and visit the magnifi- 
cent ruins of the Parthenon in ancient Athens. Plus much, much 
more that makes this a trip of a lifetime! 
For more information, call: 
Reachout at 519-586-7571 or 
Canada Middle East Centre at 519-570-9882 or fax 519-570-9883 
and ask for Niaz or Sam; 
or visit our Web site and see it all at reachoutministries.net 


We expect to hear from you today. 


Through the century 

with the 
Presbyterian Record: 

940 to 1949 


1 5 40 General Assembly accepts David 
Hay as professor of systematic 


theology at Knox College, Toronto. @ Assembly en- 
tertainment is provided by the Hon. T. B. Mc- 
Questen, minister of highways for Ontario, who 
provides a provincial police motorcycle escorted 
trip from St. Catharines to Niagara Falls for com- 
missioners. ® The editor comments on the “dis- 
astrous capitulation” of France to Germany. @ “Is 
Hitler Anti-Christ?” — title of a sermon preached in 
Calvin Church, Toronto. @ The Record records the 
deaths of Lord Tweedsmuir, Dr. Norman Bethune 
and W.G. Brown, minister and parliamentarian. 


1940: E.H. Johnson 
sends a photo from 
fF Manchuria entitled 
“A Seeker After God.” 


1 g 4 The Church Worship convener, Rev. G. L. 

Cowan of Hamilton, Ontario, condemns 
“the practice of using catchy sermon titles and other 
spectacular methods to ensure church attendance.” ® 


Reinhold Niebuhr from Union 
Seminary, New York, addresses 
General Assembly. @ The Record 
prints a proclamation declaring 
a week of consecration to mark 
the beginning of the third year 
of the war. 


1943 The Foundation 
Fund Committee 


makes appeals throughout the 
church for sacrificial giving to re- 
move the debt of the church. ® The 
Record recognizes the 300th an- 
niversary of the Westminster Con- 
fession with a series of articles. 


1 q 4) Rev. E.H. Johnson 
returns from 


Manchuria and is placed in 
charge of missionary education 
throughout the church. @ The 
Record decries Sunday radio ad- 
vertising. @ Ministers applying for 
a Tire Ration Permit must have 
them authorized by the clerk of 
their presbytery. ® Lucy Maud 
Montgomery dies on April 24. ® 
On the League of Nations: “We 
must all range ourselves upon the 
side of renewing, of course in 
greatly improved form, this one- 
time partially tried guarantee of 
international peace when the 
present crisis is past.” 


1 944 The Record praises 
the bishops of the 


Evangelical Church in Norway who 
“stood like a rock in [their] resistance 


to the waves of Nazi assault.” ® The 
Assembly approves of the proposal to 
form a Canadian Council of Churches 
and agrees to send a representative to 


the organizing meeting. @ Padre J, F. 
Goforth is commended for rescuing 
Canadian soldiers under enemy fire. 
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(Supplement of the Synod of Southwestern Ontario) 


SYNOD OF SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO 


A FANTASTIC NEW INITIATIVE FOR OCTOBER 2000 


f this were 1500 AD, the Synod of Southwestern Ontario would have 
] held a number of workshops on how to read and write, and undoubtedly 

a session on the proper way to hold a quill. Those workshops would 
have been held in response to Gutenberg’s invention of the printing press 
- anew and radical way of communicating. 


But this is 2000 AD and Bill Gates has created Microsoft. Computer technol- 
ogy is radically changing the way we think and work today . . . that also 
applies to church communication. Computers are being used for everything 
from basic record-keeping to cyberspace searches of relevant sermons, 
from filling in spreadsheets to designing elaborate church web pages. 


When the Synod of Southwestern Ontario meets on October 24 and 25 
in First Presbyterian Church in Chatham, participation will be enlarged 
to include all clerks of session, roll clerks, church secretaries and 
congregational treasurers. 


The teaching elder as well as one ruling elder from each congregation will be 
joined by these other church leaders to explore and learn from computer tech- 
nology. Nine workshops have been arranged to stimulate both the computer 
novice and the techno-geek. These sessions will be staffed by our denomina- 
tion’s computer and communication professionals: Keith Knight, Associate 
Secretary for Resource Production and Communication, and lan MacCready, 
the denomination’s web administrator. They will be joined by Rev. Harry 
Bradley and Dr. lan McPhee from the Synod of Southwestern Ontario. 


Hands-on opportunities have been built into the various workshops, from 
the most elementary computer functions, through word-processing, record- 
keeping, and other programmes. A workshop will deal with tracking budget, 
membership details and projecting financial statements. 


What is the role of e-mail in your congregation’s communication? Should 
your church have a web page and what would you put on it? Where do 
you find appropriate resources for nurturing God’s people, 
whether you are a Bible Study leader or involved in some 
aspect of Christian Education. Workshops will offer answers 
in an interactive, hands-on setting. 


These workshops are for YOU — one of the most 
significant events since the invention of the printing 
press! For registration forms and further information, 
contact the committee by fax (905) 526-8697 or 

e-mail: drjohna.johnston@sympatico.ca ay 


Hirst Jreshpterian Church 


Chatham - Ontario 


Established in 1834 


SYNOD PANEL 
IN CHATHAM 


October 24 


All Presbyterians within travelling 
distance of Chatham are invited to 
attend the public meeting on Tuesday 
evening, 7pm, October 24. A panel of 
experts will discuss their vision of the 
church in the 21% century. 


Participants will include Principal Dorcas 
Gordon of Knox College, Dr. Mariano 
DiGangi of Ottawa, Dr. John Moir the 
historian and Dr. Geoffrey Johnston, 
social justice facilitator, plus an invita- 
tion has been extended to Dr. Glen 
Davis Moderator Elect to participate. 


Spirited audience participation is 
anticipated. Bring your viewpoint and 
your questions. Everyone welcome. 


Crescent 


49 Bathurst Street 


e Annual Report Design - 

e Web Design 

© Corporate Identity Design 

e Print Communication Design 
e Information Design 

e Print Management 


Suite 200 

Toronto, Canada M5V 2P2 

Tel: (416) 504-7887 

Fax: (416) 504-5930 
www.crescentdesignconsult.com 


CAMP KINTAIL 
BECKONS... 


Our Synod camp overlooks the beauti- 
ful Lake Huron shore, nestled amongst 
cedar groves, rolling hills and wild 
meadows. 


Founded in 1929 by the Rev. Dr. 
Charles H. MacDonald, the camp 
offers a diversity of recreational 
opportunities for all ages, including 
swimming, nature lore, arts and crafts, 
music, low ropes, canoeing, sports 
and games. 


Dedicated to the work of the church 
and the call of Jesus Christ, Kintail’s 
ministry continues to expand through 
the generosity and consistent support 
of Presbyterians in Southwestern 
Ontario. Growing camp numbers, 
restoration of original structures, 
development of new buildings and 
well-trained leadership promotes 
excellence in Christian camping. 


The summer of 2000 will see the 
addition of the tenth and final “new” 
camper cabin, the initial restoration of 
the original lodge and the renovation 
of two “old” cabins. Increased registra- 
tions and the excitement of the won- 
derful staff reflect an eager anticipation 
for another wonderful camping season. 


The year 2004 will mark the 75" 
anniversary of Kintail. Photos and 
stories depicting its rich history will be 
collected. A quilt auction will be hosted 
with the help of church groups. 


Contact: the Camp Director (since 1992), 
The Rev. Gwen Brown (May-September) 
Camp Kintail, RR#3 Goderich, ON N7A 3X9 
519-529-7317 or drop in for a visit! 


e 


+ and 
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ELDERS CONFERENCE 
November 17, 18, 2000 


London Ontario is the location; Dr. Brian 
Fraser of Vancouver is the keynote 
speaker and our Synod is the sponsor- 
ing body. This Friday evening/Saturday 
conference is open to Ruling Elders, 
Teaching Elders, potential Elders 

and interested persons. 


The Community 
Pastoral Counselling 
Centre 
(Hamilton-Wentworth) 


An accredited training institute and 
service agency since 1981 offers 
a variety of training programs for: 


self-discovery & personal enrichment 

* enhancing one’s people-helping skills 

* professional certification in counselling 
which meets standards for CAPPE, 
AAMFT, OSP 


¢ bursaries available 


Workshops are on such diverse topics 
as missions, age/gender ministries, 
justice and advocacy leadership, 
pastoral care and counselling and this 
is only a sampling of the many topics 
arranged. Send your interests and 
requests to Rev. R. Brown, 737 La Salle 
Park Road, Burlington, ON L7T 1M8. 


For further information 
Call or write: 


Rev. David McInnis, M.A. 
Community Counselling Centre 
354 King Street West 
Hamilton, Ontario L8P 1B3 
Tel: (905) 529-5400 + Fax: (905) 529-6429 
Email: counselling@hwen.org 


Every church will want to appoint 
representatives to this Synod-wide 
event. For further information, please 
contact Elders Conference 2000 at 
the above address or E-mail 
APC@worldchat.com. 


Youth Consultant 


SPENCER EDWARDS REPORTS... 


Synod showed its support for Triennium (international Presbyterian youth confer- 
ence); Rise Up (conference for Presbyterian young people living east of Mani- 
toba); and Youth in Mission, the church’s summer programme for young people 
serving in Canada and overseas. 


Millennium year emphases include five weekend events sponsored by PYPS 
(Presbyterian Young Peoples’ Society) for those between the ages of 14 and 
25 - weekends full of faith, fun and friendships. Theme speakers, small group 
discussions, worship services, games and activities. 


Summer Experience 2000 is an exciting youth leadership development project 
that supports a team of young people travelling the Synod, providing a Vacation 
Bible School and a musical to local churches 


Only one month from now and the Canada Youth 2000 Event of the Millennium, 
July 4-9, will be in full swing at Brock University, St. Catharines. The Conference 
Track is designed for 15-19 year-olds to gather with other Christians to talk, 
discover and grow in their faith. The Mission Track will focus on hands-on service 
projects and mission activities for young adults 18-25. Participants will connect 
with one another and be a visible sign of Christ's presence in the community where 
they will work. The Youth Ministry Training Track will give adults, aged 21 plus, 
an opportunity to discover effective ways for laying the foundation of faith for 
young people. The leadership for this Track include a variety of top-notch 
speakers and workshop leaders well-known for their areas of expertise. 

Call Spencer Edwards, Synod Youth Consultant for help, information and resources 


for ministry with youth and young adults18-25 at 381-0121 if residing in Hamilton, 
or 1-888-4 YOUTH2, or e-mail at syc@execulink.com 


NATIONAL PRESBYTERIAN MUSEUM 


This long-planned-for depository for artifacts of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada has taken a giant step forward in reaching the goal of seventy thousand 
dollars. An architect is presently drawing up plans for the housing of one of the 
most extensive communion token collections in the world. Displays depicting 
our partnership with sister churches, sacramental ware, 19" century minister's 
library, etc., are being designed. Even the reconstruction of a century-old 
pioneer sanctuary, complete with period religious furnishings! 


Items for the museum gifts are being stored temporarily at various locations 
across Canada, with the largest collection to be found within the Presbytery 
of Hamilton. A most sincere word of thanks is expressed by the Committee 
on History to the myriad of people who have and continue to forward gifts of 
money and materials. Many Presbyterians enjoyed the museum display during 
Open House at Church Offices in Toronto in April. A similar display can be 
seen at the General Assembly in Hamilton in June. 


Persons interested in Presbyterian History are invited to contact the National 
Presbyterian Museum. Needed: people to serve as guides and “docents” one 
day a month. All staffing needs will be filled by volunteers. Tours of the museum 
will be offered individuals and church groups by special arrangement. Write 

the Museum Chair, 183 Chedoke Ave, Hamilton, L8P 4P2 with your ideas, 


suggestions and offers of assistance. 


REPORT FROM THE 
RURAL MINISTRY 
COMMITTEE 


The Rural Ministry Handbook, a major 
project of the Rural Ministry Commit- 
tee of Synod, was printed in time for 
the Synod meeting in October 1999. 
The handbooks have been distributed 
and rural congregations without a copy 
should contact the committee. 


Early in 2000, questionnaires were 
sent to rural congregations, asking 
how downsizing, school and hospital 
closures and other restructuring were 
affecting rural churches and communi- 
ties. Churches were also asked to 
identify ministry opportunities that may 
open up as a result of these changes. 
Completed questionnaires are being 
received, preliminary results will be 
reported to the Synod Executive in 
June; a more detailed report will go 

to Synod in October. 


The Rural Ministry Committee contin- 
ues to work ecumenically with similar 
committees in the Anglican, United 
and Roman Catholic Churches in a 
coalition called Ecumenical Rural Life. 
An ecumenical event is being planned 
for August 23 and 24 in Stratford. 
Please contact the Rev. Peter Bush 
of Mitchell (fax 519 348-9098) for 
further information. 


CRIEFF HILLS 
COMMUNITY 


R.R. #2, Puslinch, ON NOB 2J0 
Phone: (519) 824-7898 
1-800-884-1525 
Fax: (519) 824-7145 
Email: info@creifhills.com 
Website: www.crieffhills.com 


A Christian retreat and conference 
centre owned and operated by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Programs 


Elderhostel: 
#1 June 18-23 
#3 August 13-18 


#2 July 30 - Aug. 4 
#4 Sept. 17 - 22 


Ministers’ Retreat: October 3-5 


A Day Apart: Sept. 28, Oct. 26, Nov. 23 


ATTENTION QUILTERS! 


Mobilize your quilters, trumpets the 
National Celebrate Committee and 
enrol your Millennium quilt in the 
coast-to-coast displays! Alberton 
congregation in the Presbytery of 
Hamilton has used the Celebrate logo 
itself in its congregational designs. The 
Rev. Bob Geddes, Synod coordinator 
(FAX 389-6676), is anxious to hear of 
your plans and accomplishments. 


Museum Entrance 


126 GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 
HAMILTON 

June 4 - 8, 2000 


Why not attend some of the sessions 
of the General Assembly, meeting in 
the Ivor Wynn Centre of McMaster 
University Hamilton during the first 
week of June? 


All meetings are open to the public. 
Worship begins at 8:30 a.m. each day 
in the Centre, with debates and reports 
being presented beginning on Tuesday, 
June 6". 


The annual E.H.Johnson Luncheon 
takes place at noon on Tuesday, while 
the eagerly anticipated 125" Jubilee 
programme is being presented that 
evening, 7:30 p.m. sponsored by the 
Celebrate Committee. 


Colourful displays illustrating the work 
of the various Assembly Boards and 
Committees are a valuable adjunct 

to the Assembly. The latest and best 
in theological and educational tools 
will be for sale in the well-stocked 
book store. 


So fill your car for the drive to Hamilton 
any day and join the commissioners to 
Assembly in experiencing great worship, 
interesting presentations and memora- ; 
ble debates as the church celebrates | 
its 125 years of witness and service. 


Education for all ages... 


Education in the church is about nurturing the people of God for a life of discipleship 
or, as Sara Covin Juengst states, Christian education is equipping the saints. 
Learning opportunities for children in the church are an integral part of enabling 
their growth in faith. But learning does not end when the child becomes an adult. 
Learning is life-long. In the year 2000 there are at least three significant learning 
opportunities available to the children of God (including adults). 


4. SUNDAY MORNING CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMING 

There are some great new and old ideas out there for your congregation's Sunday 
school programmes. A brand new creative and exciting curriculum, Bible Quest, 
is available beginning this fall. This curriculum offers materials for learners from 
birth to adult and is a promising addition to our Presbyterian curriculum choices. 
Also look for alternative ways of doing Sunday school, including the Children and 
Worship Programme and the Workshop Rotation Model. For our small congrega- 
tions, consider a one-room or multi-age approach to Sunday school using curricu- 
lum designed for that purpose from Whole People of God, Bible Quest or the 
New Invitation One-Room Sunday School. 


2. JUBILEE 

Many congregations and WMS groups in the synod/synodical are catching the 
spirit of Jubilee as we enter a new millennium. The theme for this year, the second 
of three focus years for Jubilee, is redistribution of wealth. Resources are available 
from the Canadian Ecumenical Jubilee Initiative and Ten Days for Global Justice, 
to help learners of all ages to understand and live the Jubilee message of scripture. 
Two excellent resources are Sharing the Wealth: Educating for Jubilee and 

Close the Gap Between Rich and Poor. 


3. ELDERSHIP CONFERENCE 

Following the success of Worship for a New Millennium, a contemporary worship 
conference held at Aldershot Church in November 1999, the Synod Congregational 
life Committee has taken up the challenge of providing a valuable learning opportu- 
nity for both serving and potential Ruling and Teaching Elders. The conference will 
be held on November 17 and 18 at Chalmers Church in London. Dr. Brian Fraser 
of Vancouver is the keynote speaker and there will be a variety of workshop topics 
with leadership by elders and clergy from our own synod. Look for registration 
information in May. 


For information on any of the above, contact your Area Educational Consultant, 
Erin Crisfield at 519-690-1919 or ecrisfield@ serix.com. 


JUBILEE 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Committee on History has 
produced two volumes of biogra- 
phies to commemorate the 125" 
Anniversary of our denomination 
this year. 


In CALLED TO WITNESS, the fourth 
volume in a series of Canadian Pres- 
byterian profiles, ten outstanding 
individuals are profiled. Among the 
biographies listed are such well- 
known personalities as the late 

W. Stanford Reid and Allan Farris, 
the latter biography written by J. 
Charles Hay just prior to his own 
death in 1999. 


GIFTS AND GRACES contains 
biographies of seventeen Canadian 
Presbyterian women, largely con- 
temporary, who have exhibited 
outstanding leadership in various 
fields of Christian service. It is the 
story of the mission field as exem- 
plified in the life of Margaret Kennedy 
or Pauline Brown. It is the record of 
the contributions of a Marion Powell 
or Hilda Neatby dedicated for the 
betterment of society. Seventeen 
women represent the untold thou- 
sands who contribute so much to 
the life and mission of the church. 


The above books are available @ $8.00 
each from The Resource Centre, 

50 Wynford Drive, North York, ON 
M3C 1J7 * 1-800-619-7301. 


be 


iow Available... 


$20.00 


Ecumenical Study Commission on Public Education 


Voice OF THE ANGLICAN GHURCH IN ONTARIO, BAPTIST CONVENTION OF 
ONTARO AND Quesec, ONTARIO CONFERENCE OF GATHOLIC BISHOPS, THE 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN GHURGH IN CANADA, EASTERN SYNOD, THE 
PRESBYTERIAN GHURCGH IN CANADA, THE UNITED CHURGH OF CANADA 


THE SYNOD OF SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO - OFFICIAL MEMBER 


“BOOK OF CHRISTIAN READINGS” 


For use In Opening & Closing Exercises in Elementary Schools in Ontario 


PLAGE ORDERS WITH THE EGUMENICAL STUDY COMMISSION ATT: FR. BRIAN 
CLOUGH, 1155 YONGE 8ST, Suite 306, TORONTO, ON, M4T 1W2 


The June edition begins: “The 

guns are silent in Europe. Ger- 
many has been vanquished. The world breathes 
freer. The Beast that turned Europe into shambles, 
and made the seas a place of terror has been over- 
thrown and slain.” @ The Committee on the Needs 
of the West presents 17 recommendations to the 
General Assembly, including one to establish a 
western superintendent of missions. A special 
committee continues conversations with the 
Church of England in Canada. @ 


Dr. Rochester, editor of the “While plodding 
Record, becomes seriously ill through the muddy 
and resigns. fields of Italy during the fighting, a 


few chaplains of the Fifth Canadian 
Armoured Division established a 
Church School for instruction in 
Christian rehabilitation.” Among the 
Presbyterian chaplains involved are 
Crawford Smith, David Rowland and 
J. Logan-Vencta. @ Advance for 
Christ and Peace Thankoffering Fund 
is initiated throughout the church. @ 
Rev. John Weir Foote becomes the 


Canadian chaplains 


Crawford Smith and first chaplain to receive the Victoria 
G. Deane Johnston A number of theologians reflect on a Cross for Bravery. @ Rev. John McNab 
in Italy. proposed contemporary statement of appointed editor of the Record. 


faith produced by the Church Doctrine Committee. 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King lays the cornerstone for 
St. Stephen's Church in Ottawa. @ Assembly almost 
unanimously passes a motion “not only encouraging 
but enjoining as a duty the fullest possible cooperation 
with all other Christian bodies ...” 


The “You were asking” column begins in the 
Record with Louis Fowler. The first question? 


Why is there not more uniformity in Presbyterian worship?” 1949: At the meeting of the 
@ Pleas are made at General Assembly for a more aggressive Ontario Liquor Control Board, 
use of radio and for courses on rural needs in theological Dr. John Ross, minister of Woodbridge 
colleges. @ “A Page for Boys” begins in the Record. Presbyterian Church, opposes one of 


the many hundred applications 
that were made for liquor licences. 


Moderator C. Ritchie 
Be F Bell writes to the 
prime minister opposing the appoint- 
ment of an ambassador to the Vatican. 
@ Daniel Poling, world president of 
Christian Endeavour, speaks at a world 
youth convention held in Toronto. @ 
Montreal-Ottawa Synod opposes 
Quebec provincial lotteries. 
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—an everyday. 
Unrecognized 


oon after we moved from Toronto 
to British Columbia’s Okanagan 
Valley, a man in the Safeway store 
greeted me. “Hi, Jim,” he said. 

I looked blank. 

“You don’t know who I am, do you?” 
he asked. 

I had to admit I didn’t. 

“1’m your neighbour,” he said. “Gord 
McDonald.” 

I felt utterly humiliated and embar- 
rassed. Gord was my next-door neigh- 
bour, and I hadn’t recognized him. If I 
had been out walking past his driveway, 
I’d have known him. If he’d been driving 
his truck up our road, I’d have recog- 
nized him. But in this different setting, I 
didn’t expect to see anyone I knew. And, 
so, I didn’t recognize him at all. 

I guess that’s what happened to the 
two disciples walking to the village of 
Emmaus, just outside Jerusalem, after 
Jesus’ death. They were mourning the 
loss of their friend. They had heard the 
rumours he had risen from death, left the 
grave. But they thought these stories 
were the ravings of grief-stricken friends, 
still in denial, still unwilling to face real- 
ity. So they walked along, preoccupied 
with their private concerns. 

As they walked, a stranger joined 
them. He walked with them and talked 
with them. He entered into their mourn- 
ing and taught them from their own 
Scriptures. But not until they sat down to 
share a meal together did they recognize 
him. As a blessing, before they started 
eating, he broke bread the same way 
their dead friend Jesus had done. In that 
small act of ritual, their eyes were 


28 


among us 


If we really believe God created the universe and Jesus died as a loving response to our sin, 
no place, time or situation is off-limits to the divine Spirit 


opened, and they knew who he was. 
Perhaps he didn’t look quite the same 
— we have no way of knowing that. More 
likely, they simply didn’t expect to see 
him there. One doesn’t expect to see the 
dead — anywhere. Even Mary of Mag- 
dala, who was apparently as close to him 
as anyone, didn’t recognize him at first. 
She thought he was the gardener. “Tell me 
where you have taken him,” she pleaded. 
She was looking for a dead body; she 
wasn’t expecting to encounter a live per- 


We tend to see 


see God in certain places or in certain 
ways. However it happened, they learned 
to think that God prefers stained glass 
settings, with background music com- 
posed by Bach. They’ve learned that God 
abhors filth and disease and chaos — 
which may be true enough — but, there- 
fore, they don’t look for God in a stink- 
ing slum, in festering war wounds, in a 
crack house dealing cocaine ... 

Yet, if we really believe God created 
the universe and Jesus died as a loving 


only what we're looking for 


son. It wasn’t until she heard her own 
name, spoken in a familiar voice, that she 
realized to whom she was talking. 

We tend to see only what we’re look- 
ing for. I still remember watching a car 
pull out of a Canadian Tire store’s park- 
ing lot onto the road right into the path of 
an oncoming motorcycle. As the ambu- 
lance took the injured motorcyclist away, 
the driver was still repeating, over and 
over: “But I did look. I did. I looked to 
see if there were any cars coming.” 

Precisely. He was so busy looking for 
cars, he couldn’t see a motorcycle bearing 
down on him, right outside his window. 

Folks sometimes say they can’t see 
any evidence of God in today’s tortured 
and chaotic world. The news is full of 
wars and strife, of bombings and discord, 
of riots and rebellions. In all this gloom 
and doom, they conclude, God has gone 
away. Or, maybe, there is no God at all. 

But, maybe, they’re only expecting to 


response to our sin, then there is no 
place, no time, no situation where the di- 
vine Spirit is excluded. 

A minister I met recently sets a chal- 
lenge for her confirmation classes. She 
instructs the young people in the class to 
recite a prayer every morning. While 
they look in the mirror, they ask God to 
be present that day, in some way, through 
some person they meet. “You do that for 
30 days,” she says, “and see if it doesn’t 
make a difference in your life!” 

It always does. Not because it changes 
the way God acts, but because it changes 
the members’ expectations about where 
they’re likely to find God. They no 
longer expect to find God only in certain 
places or only in certain ways. 

Emmaus suddenly becomes every- 
where. 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder of 
Wood Lake Books. 
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A hair-raising experience 

Rev. Rob Congram (right), minister of the 
Shakespeare/North Easthope, Ontario, 
charge, and elders Alex Hart (left) and 
Lawrence Diamond raised $5,000 for can- 
cer research when they had their heads 
shaved recently. 


IAC reps attend 
peacebuilding 
consultations 4a ¥ 
Re Bonnie Mason and Gail Turner he oan anks for the Pas 

of the International Affairs Com- fy "hair"-raising experience!’ 


mittee joined 350 delegates to the 
fourth annual Peacebuilding Consul- 
tations hosted by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and International 
Trade. The consultations are organ- 
ized by the Canadian Peacebuilding 
Co-ordinating Committee, an um- 
brella group of academics, peace re- 
searchers, development agencies, 
churches and human rights groups. 
This year’s program was notable 
for its focus on youth. Five young 
people presented a plenary session on 
“Youth Perspectives on Peacebuilding 
and Visions of the Future.” Other is- 
sues addressed included the ongoing 
threat of nuclear arms, the interna- 
tional trade in small arms and the 


changing nature of war. Canadian presence strong at APCE conference 
The United Nations has designated Twenty-four Canadian Presbyterians attended the Association for Presbyterian 
2000 as the International Year for the Christian Educators (APCE) in Houston, Texas, in February. In 2002, The Presby- 
Culture of Peace. terian Church in Canada will host this important conference in Toronto. 


Biblical times at 
Camp Geddie 

A 24-hour pre-Lenten event 
held at Camp Geddie, Meri- 
gomish, N.S., drew more 
than 40 participants be- 
tween the ages of two and 
70-something. Sponsored 
by the camp’s off-season 
committee, the event fea- 
tured biblically based drama 
(followed by discussion), 
worship, singing, crafts, 
games and food. 
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Robes for Choir and Pastor, 
Cassocks, Surplices, 
Choir Robes, Motarboards 
Samples and prices on request. 
(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road, PO Box 397 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church 


Seeks a 


Part-time 
Christian Education Director 


One-year contract 
This position is available starting 
August 8th, 2000 


Please request a job description or send 
your résumé to: 
Ms. Julie McMeekin 
Rosedale Presbyterian Church 
129 Mount Pleasant Road 
Toronto, Ontario M4W 2S3 
Phone: (416) 921-1931 
Fax: (416) 921-7497 
E-mail: rpcmain @interlog.com 


Knox Presbyterian Church 
Meaford, Ontario 
is looking for a 


Minister 
who will help us implement and 
extend our congregational vision. 
We offer: 
a growing congregation 


a vibrant music ministry 
a new facility in a picturesque 
Georgian Bay community 


We value: 
e Biblical teachings 
e effective Sunday School and 
youth programs 
e service to others 
If you are interested, please contact our 
Interim Moderator 
Rev. Wm. Vanderstelt 
Box 86, Chatsworth, Ontario NOH 1GO 
(519) 794-0155 
For more information visit our Web site at 
www. meaford.com 


The Chorister Robe 


PCC news 


continued 


Special Commission finds dismissal valid but process flawed 


he Special Commission regarding Pe- 

tition #1 from the Presbytery of East 
Toronto (appointed by the 125th General 
Assembly) concerning the dismissal of 
Lee McKenna-duCharme as associate 
secretary for Justice Ministries in April 
1997 has issued its report. 

The commission found the reason 
given for McKenna-duCharme’s dismissal 
— ‘4rreconcilable differences in their ap- 
proaches to the position of associate sec- 
retary” — was valid, based on facts and in 
accordance with the terms of her contract. 
The commission also pointed out that, at 
the time of dismissal, there were appeal 
policies in place that McKenna-duCharme 
could have accessed. However, the com- 
mission added that it is not clear that these 
appeal policies were formally defined or 
well-publicized. 

In response to a request from the 
Presbytery of East Toronto for a public 
hearing, the commission ruled it was not 
needed as all the pertinent information 
had been obtained through interviews, in 
which those cited co-operated fully, and 
through written documentation. 

The commission acknowledged the 
difficulty McKenna-duCharme experi- 
enced in appealing the dismissal process, 


in that those who made the decision to 

dismiss her were also those to whom she 

made her appeal. This hinders the appeal 
process due to a perceived or real lack of 
objectivity. 

The commission also made the 
following directives to the Assembly 
Council: 
¢ that McKenna-duCharme be paid an 

additional three months salary beyond 

the two months salary already paid; 

¢ that pastoral counselling, paid for by 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
be offered to McKenna-duCharme, 
Life and Mission Agency members 
and any affected staff, to a maximum 
of 10 hours per person; 

e that an effective appeal process be put 
into place for all church office staff, 
including a pastoral support team 
made up of members from outside the 
Metro Toronto area. 

In its closing comments, the commis- 
sion commended the Presbytery of East 
Toronto for its tenacity in seeking restitu- 
tion for a lay church worker within its 
bounds. It also urged all members of the 
church to use their gifts in working 
together for the building up of the Body 
of Christ. 
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Canadian church leaders join commemorations for Oscar Romero 


delegation of Canadian church leaders, 

including the Moderator of the 125th 
General Assembly, Art Van Seters, joined 
thousands of Salvadorans and participants 
from around the world for commemora- 
tions marking the 20th anniversary of the 
murder of Archbishop Oscar Romero. 

Romero, the well-known Roman 
Catholic archbishop assassinated on 
March 24, 1980, by death squads linked 
to the Salvadoran military, was honoured 


during a week of public ceremonies, con- 
ferences, vigils and marches in El Sal- 
vador. Initially a conservative, Romero 
later became an outspoken champion of 
the Salvadoran poor and the so-called 
“popular church” during the late 1970s 
and early 1980s and he strongly criti- 
cized the Salvadoran military and élite. 
This condemnation led to his death in 
1980, when he was gunned down while 
celebrating Mass. A United Nations 


Truth Commission eventually deter- 
mined a death squad acting under mili- 
tary orders killed the archbishop. 

Many within and outside the Roman 
Catholic Church would like to see 
Romero canonized, but this is a sensitive 
subject for some conservatives unhappy 
with his radical views. However, there 
have been strong signs from the Vatican 
that the long canonization process is un- 
der way. (ENI) 


Church office visitors 


Church of Scotland Moderator 
believes denomination stronger 
he Moderator of the Church of Scotland, Rev. John B. 

Cairns, and his wife, Dr. Elizabeth Cairns, visited the 
church offices on April 19. While he has done several 
exchanges in the United States, this was the Cairnses’ first 
visit to Canada. 

Although the Church of Scotland has shrunk dramatical- 
ly in membership over the past few decades, Cairns believes 
the denomination is actually stronger in terms of commit- 
ment. “Then, everyone was considered a member,” he says. 
“Now, only those who are really committed get involved.” 
Cairns is worried, however, about the steady decline in min- 
isterial recruits and the increasing secularization of society. 
He also worries about the power of the media that generally 
_ “display spiritual matters as peripheral to life.” 

During the meetings of the General Assembly, Cairns 
ruled with an iron hand, earning the nickname Guerilla in 
Lace. He is currently the minister in Dumbarton. 
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WARC General Secretary 
stresses partnership in mission 

r. Setri Nyomi, until recently a senior executive with the All 

Africa Council of Churches, has been elected as the new 
General Secretary of the World Alliance of Reformed Church- 
es (WARC). Nyomi, a minister of the Presbyterian Church of 
Ghana, visited the church offices in Toronto on April 28. 

As General Secretary, Nyomi says he intends to listen to 
the churches closely and to seek to understand God’s mis- 
sion for the church in the third millennium. He believes 
WARC should join with countries from the south in voicing 
concerns about the effects of globalization — not only the 
economic issues, but issues involving the ecological de- 
struction of the planet. He thinks the partnership of men and 
women in mission should be a major focus. He also believes 
WARC must continue its dialogue with other denomina- 
tions to further enrich the Reformed family. 

The WARC is the world’s oldest ecumenical confes- 
sional body. 
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Calvin 
Presbyterian 
Church 


26 Delisle Avenue 
Toronto 


will celebrate their 
75th Anniversary 
on Sunday, October 22, 2000. 


Remember the years of Doctors Wasson 
and Herron and Rev. Kendrick Borden. 
Come renew old friendships 
at the 11 a.m. morning service. 


Conducted by 
Rev. Dr. Pat Dutcher-Walls, BA, M.Div., 
ThD in Biblical Studies followed by 
a gala luncheon and entertainment. 


Contact Craig Martin for tickets/information 
416-923-9030 / calvinpc@interlog.com 


St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church 


35 Church St. N., 
Ajax, ON L1T 2W4 


seeks an enthusiastic 


music director /organist 


with an appreciation for and ability to 
lead our congregation in a wide variety 
of music and worship experiences. 


We have Senior and Junior choirs, 
a Yamaha C3 grand piano and a 
2-manual Allen MDS-36 organ. 


To commence September 1, 2000. 
Contact: Carol Rutledge — 905-427-1352, 
or Katherine Heal — 905-426-2595, 
See our Web page at 
http://www.inforamp.net/~bheal/ 


YOUTH WORKER WANTED 


St. Andrew's requires the services 

of a Youth Director to: 

1. Develop programs for elementary, 
junior high and senior high age groups 

2. Supervise the activities of these groups 

3. Train and support youth leaders 

4. Develop and/or reactivate the Cradle 

Roll, etc. 


Qualifications: 

> Amember of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada 

> Special training in Youth Ministry 

This position is part-time to full-time salary: 

$1,000/month with a six-month probation period 


Please send CV to: 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
Worship Committee 

3 Queen Street 

Sydney Mines, N.S. B1V 1K4 
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Cuba’s churches to play leading role in country’s transition 


Gi Protestant churches intend to 
play an important “intermediary” role 
in what are expected to be imminent 
years of change and transition within 
Cuba, according to Reinerio Arce, the 
new General Secretary of the Cuban 
Council of Churches (CCC). 

Speaking at a forum in New York City 
on April 19, three days before federal of- 
ficials seized Elian Gonzalez from his 
Miami relatives to reunite him with his 
father, Arce singled out the Gonzalez 
case as an example of how churches in 
Cuba, working with ecumenical partners 
in the United States, have been able to 
bring Cubans and Americans together 
amid continuing hostility between Wash- 
ington and Havana. 

During the initial stages of the cus- 
tody battle over the six-year-old Cuban 
boy, the CCC and the U.S. National 


ae ocans 


She turned the water into wins 
Janet Cook of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Saskatoon, was this year’s nominee 
from the Ontario conference of the 
CIAU for the Howard Mackie Award as 
outstanding female athlete. Cook, who 
attends McMaster University in Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, won two gold medals and 
three silvers at the Canadian university 
swimming championships. She was un- 
defeated all season in the 50- and 100- 
metre freestyle. 


Tried and tested 

A senior Church of England bishop has 
suggested that people who believe in 
God but do not accept the claims of 
Christianity might find a spiritual home 
in Judaism. Richard Harries, Bishop of 
Oxford, said: “Looking at people’s 
spiritual needs, I see a category of 
people who are natural monotheists and 
who simply cannot believe Christian 
claims about Jesus, but who would love 
to have a spiritual home. 

“Judaism offers a tradition, a way of 
believing and behaving that has been 
tried and tested for 4,000 years,” 
Harries said. (ENI) 


Council of Churches had worked to- 
gether as intermediaries, boosting efforts 
to reunite Elian with his father. 

“The church has been the only bridge 
between Cuba and the United States,” 
said Arce, adding he expected that role to 
grow in coming years. “Churches will 
continue to have an important role in the 
transformation of Cuban society.” Part of 
that role would be acting as a bridge be- 
tween the two governments and between 
Cubans in Cuba and those in the United 
States, Arce said. The Elian case dem- 
onstrated that much reconciliation would 
be needed, he said. 

Cuba’s future after the retirement or 
death of President Fidel Castro, who is 
73 years old, has long been the subject of 
intense speculation. Whatever happens, 
extensive changes are expected within 
Cuban society. (EN/) 


Is there nothing good on TV 
for heaven's sake? 

In a study commissioned by a U.S. 
Christian broadcasting network, a third 
of the viewers polled who consider 
themselves evangelical Christians said 
they don’t like religious television. The 
figure jumps to 60 per cent for people 
who say they are religious but not evan- 
gelical. The results led the Total Living 
Network, which commissioned the 
study, to conclude that “religious tele- 
vision is not currently meeting the needs 
of its viewers.” (The Church Herald) 


Charlie Brown and Snoopy 
failed to make the Top 10 
Evangelist Billy Graham was the most 
influential Christian of the 20th century, 
according to Christian History maga- 
zine. Author C. S. Lewis, black Pente- 
costal minister William Seymour and 
Mother Teresa ranked second, third and 
fourth on the list, followed by theolo- 
gian Karl Barth, Pope John Paul XXIII, 
Soviet novelist Alexander Solzhenitsyn, 
civil rights leader Martin Luther King 
Jr., evangelist John R. Mott and Pope 
John Paul II. (The Church Herald) 
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word. 


Goliath, David 


& the WWE 


Dressed in a hulking suit of armour, Goliath looked like a cross between 
an elephant and a Sherman tank 


I Samuel 17 

n ancient times before there was a 

World Wrestling Federation (WWF), 

there was a mean and nasty giant in 

the Philistine city of Gath. Before the 
appearance of Road Dogg, Undertaker, 
Gorilla Monsoon and Sgt. Slaughter, 
there was a man renowned for his giant 
size and exceptional strength. Those who 
knew reported he was six cubits and a 
span — over nine feet tall. His presence 
scared women and small children and 
made grown men “dismayed and greatly 
afraid” (I Samuel 17:11). 

This feared and ferocious warrior was 
called “Goliath,” and Goliath had been 
designated as “champion” of the Phil- 
istines. That means he was the represen- 
tative warrior who would be paraded out 
to do battle with the strongest and best 
from the other side. One man chosen 
from and representative of each of the 
opposing sides would battle until only 
one remained, and that person and the 
army he represented were declared the 
winners. It was a winner-take-all battle. 

You need to know that the Philistines, 
in league with the Ammonites, squeezed 
the fledgling kingdom of Israel from two 
sides. Tragic King Saul was perpetually 
locked in battle with these two powers. 
Their plan appears to have been to divide 
and conquer the country. While Saul and 
company had the advantage of the hills, 
the Philistines had the exclusive rights to 
the latest weapons technology, the iron 
sword. 

After a month of battles, it was a 
stalemate: neither the Israelites nor the 
Philistines were able to conquer the 
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other. But, now, Mr. Goliath appeared on 
the scene. He would be the representative 
warrior for the Philistines in this major 
battle against Israel. Dressed in a hulking 
suit of armour, he looked like a cross be- 
tween an elephant and a Sherman tank 
(I Samuel 17:5-7). Pity the poor soul 
who had to go into the no-holds-barred 
ring with him and, apparently, without a 
referee — though faith knows otherwise. 

Those who know anything about the 
WWE know the bad guys are vile, nasty, 
repellent and presumed dangerous. On 
this day, the bad-guys Philistines threw 
down the gauntlet: we’ll put up one of 
our guys, you put up one of yours and 


Ted Siverns 


we’ll let them fight to the finish with the 
winner’s side declared the victor. Then 
they trotted out Goliath Post-Mortem 
himself. Did I already say he was almost 
three metres in height (though some 
manuscripts say he was two metres and 
several cubits)? 

King Saul might have been expected 
to take up the challenge personally since 
he “stood head and shoulders above 
everyone else” (I Samuel 9:2). He didn’t. 
He called for a volunteer, a “champion” 
to whom he would offer the hand of his 
daughter Michel. This presumed, of 
course, the volunteer might still be alive 
to collect the prize. 


Before the appearance of Road Dogg, Undertaker, Gorilla Monsoon 


and Sgt. Slaughter, 
there was Goliath 


REDEEMER 


ACHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


MAGNIFY THE LORD! 


Conference on Worship & Church Music 


Redeemer College, in association with 
Calvin Institute of Christian Worship 
& the Reformed Worship iournal 


July 14-15, 2000 


Lectures: Song of Mary, General workshops 
for preachers, worship leaders, musicians, 
praise team members, etc. 


Registration deadline is June 16 

for information contact: 

Deb Polman, Redeemer College 

phone: (905) 648-2131, ext 4262 

fax: (905) 648-2134 

e-mail: dpolman@redeemer.on.ca 

or see our website: www.redeemer.on.ca 


EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! 


OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION PLAY 


Last chance to see 
the world-famous spectacle - 
not to be performed again until 2010! 


CALL NOW! > aM 


A few seats still available. aoe a 
LY LAND 


Departures from June - September. Ho 
Israel 


November 3 - 17 
Hosts: Rev. Gordon & Elaine Kouwenberg 
Israel ¢ Jordan 
November 10 - 22 
Hosts: Rev. Bill & Lena Brown 
Israel * Egypt 
October 30 - November || 
Hosts: Rev. Robin & Lynne Wilkie 


Call for tours in February 2001. 


STEPS OF ST. PAUL 


Greece ¢ Turkey 
October 10 - 26 
Hosts: Rev. Cathie & Fred Ellarby 


Hong Kong « Thailand 
Singapore Malaysia ¢ Bali 
November 5 - 20 


Early booking discounts available! 
Call today for a free brochure! 


Toll free 1-800-36 1-TOUR (8687) 


A WORLD of EXPERIENCE _ www.rostad.com 
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You might imagine the hope and the 
fear of Israel’s soldiers. It was obvious 
that, though Goliath was so big he would 
be hard to miss, he was also so big he 
would be hard to kill. On the one hand 
was the slim hope of winning the ap- 
proval of the rank and file and the hand 
of the boss’s daughter. On the other hand 
was the probability of losing the match 
and having an early funeral. 

Who would attempt to take down Hit- 
man Mangler? With the tensions that run 
through this story, it is no wonder it has 
steadily appealed to the generations. 

Volunteer, anyone? Surprise! David, 
the young shepherd, stepped forward. 
Being a good sport, Saul offered his ar- 
mour; but it was too big, too heavy and 
too restrictive for David. Refusing the ar- 
mour, David prepared himself with only 
his courage, agility, faith, a slingshot and 
five smooth stones. 

The WWE might have billed this 
main event as The Fantastic Philistine 
versus Mr. Sheepguy. Goliath and the 
Philistines laughed. (First laugh.) After 
the duel, David and the Israelites 
laughed. (Second laugh.) 

Read the story for yourself, for it is 
not only about David and Goliath, or Is- 
rael and the Philistines, or little guy ver- 
sus big guy; it is about faith triumphing 
over its adversaries. It is about the big 
problems that threaten to pin us to the 
mat or throw us out of the ring but that 
will not keep us down. It is about the un- 
seen Referee. 


For discussion and reflection 

* Read | Samuel 16:14-21 for another 
account of how David came to Saul’s 
attention. : 

* Compare II Samuel 21:19 where the 
death of Goliath is credited to Elhanan, 
son of Jaare-oregim, and | Chronicles 
20:5 that attempts to harmonize the two 
accounts as does the Septuagint (Greek 
text) which is shorter and more consis- 
tent. 

* How do you account for Saul’s develop- 
ing jealousy of David? 

* Can you recall other times when David is 
noted for his courage? 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is the minister of First 
Church in New Westminster, B.C. 
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i 
Who 


will help? 


Destitute and desperate, refugees in exile await our help 


n 1999, we witnessed barbaric acts of 
inhumanity in Kosovo and the response 
of compassionate Canadians who 
helped refugees come to Canada on 
short notice under a special government 
aid program. Since then, some people 
have expressed concern for refugees who 
have experienced terrible abuses and, yet, 
wait years in exile. They abide by the 
tules established by immigration authori- 
ties and used as a guideline by Canadian 
embassies throughout the world. 

Canada needs to expedite the process 
to help refugees waiting in exile who fol- 
low the mandatory procedures set by the 
government. Increasing the number of 
staff rather than downsizing personnel 
will help resolve the slow pace. The nor- 
mal time to process a case, even when a 
sponsor or co-sponsor has already signed 
an agreement to help a named refugee, is 
almost two years. Two years to a desti- 
tute and desperate refugee is an eternity. 


Wait year after year 

In desperation, some people risk their 
lives to secure a safe future. When they 
reach our border, they claim refugee status. 
But most refugees wait year after year. 

Many refugees have high education, 
skills and experience of potential value to 
employers. They are forced to leave 
everything behind to escape. Many even 
leave close family members behind. The 
journey is harsh and, sometimes, children 
or the weak die en route and are buried in 
unmarked graves. In exile, refugees face a 
daily task of obtaining food. Sometimes, 
a destitute child or mother must beg and 
search for food in waste containers. 
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Two days before writing these words, 
I received correspondence at our church 
in Waterloo, Ontario. The letters came 
from a man in former Zaire, whom I’ve 
known for six years, and from a young 
woman war victim from Somalia. The 
man and his family have endured many 
years of suffering. Family portraits on an 
application form show a mother, father 
and children who look as if they could 
have come from Auschwitz. In the early 
1990s, the four youngest children were 


mith 


Terr 


hog-tied by three agents from her home- 
land and about to be raped. Her screams 
brought people to her rescue but, before 
the attackers fled, they warned they 
would return. This family relocated for 
safety reasons but, in July last year, a let- 
ter informed me that two daughters had 
been threatened with kidnapping twice. 
The mother, trained in social work and 
business psychology, expresses the frus- 
tration of dealing with not only past in- 
humanities but also those while in exile. 


All of the cases are different and all are tragic. One thing these 
refugees have in common is their dignity. They hope 


someone will offer them 


a way out of a life of poverty and 
lack of freedom to safety 


burned alive when military arsonists 
torched their home. The rest of the fam- 
ily fled into exile where they face beat- 
ings, arson attack and sexual assault. 
Although they have suffered a lot, the 
parents help other refugees and street 
kids in “the orphan capital of the world.” 
Destitute, qualified, volunteer refugee 
staff and Zambian citizens even take in 
some of the youngest orphan children to 
share their humble places of residence 
because of the lack of operating funds. 
The Greenleaves Organization for Street 
Kids (GLOSK) was initiated there in 
1997. In the same area, a young boy was 
kidnapped just before Christmas Day in 
the mid- 1990s and was never seen again. 
In the distant past, a mother of many 
children, also from former Zaire, was 


A letter came in August from a 26- 
year-old woman. Her photograph shows 
a bullet wound in her left ankle. During 
the anarchy in her homeland in 1991, she 
received a broken leg, and bullet shrapnel 
and bone fragments that still remain in 
both legs and in her abdomen. The pain 
was almost unbearable, but she endured 
five years in three refugee camps. She 
hopes to be allowed to immigrate to 
Canada some day. 

These are a few of the 25 cases in the 
active file of the Refugee Assistance Pro- 
gram at Waterloo North Presbyterian 
Church. Our congregation hopes to co- 
sponsor two related fatherless families 
exiled in Ethiopia if the Canadian em- 
bassy agrees. Yet, three men under 30 
will never be considered for immigration 
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because of their injuries caused by sep- 
arate explosions. Two refugees are blind 
and the other is paraplegic — tragic real- 
ities of civil war. 

Additional cases cry out for attention. 
A girl in her late teens lost her entire 
family during the 1994 genocide in 
Rwanda. The father of a Somali family is 
a trauma victim of severe torture when 
rebel fighters held him prisoner for seven 
days in an attempt to extort money from 
an enemy clan. 


All different, all tragic 

All of the cases are different and all 
are tragic. One thing these refugees have 
in common is their dignity. They hope 
someone will offer them a way out of a 
life of poverty and lack of freedom to 
safety. Sometimes, lack of food will tem- 
porarily force women to prostitute them- 
selves, reports a women’s refugee agency. 

In one capital city where crime is 
commonplace, Somali women stay in- 
side under self-imposed house arrest. 
They fear being apprehended and taken 


to a camp where women are often at- 
tacked. When they search for firewood, 
far away from protection, women are 
notoriously easy targets for rapists. 

The youngest refugee we are attempt- 
ing to help is a 15-year-old girl in Central 
Africa. Shukri’s only living relative is her 
elderly grandfather who is unable to care 
for her. She yearns to join her stepmother 
living in Kitchener, Ontario. A social 
worker in Sweden and a restaurant 
manager in the United States have faxed 
us to say they will provide monthly mon- 
etary support if we can locate a private 
sponsor. If found, we will then need to 
convince the Canadian embassy that it is 
in the child’s best interests to join her 
stepmother. 

There is a glaring contradiction in 
Africa’s refugee problem. Many of the 
continent’s countries have welcomed mas- 
sive numbers of refugees for years. Their 
open door policy might make other re- 
gions of the world blush. But because 
these countries themselves are so poor, 
because the number of refugees is so great 


and because many of them stay for years, 
the conditions in which refugees live once 
they have found temporary safety are 
often atrocious. Self-supporting employ- 
ment is rarely available and, sometimes, a 
refugee will work for 33 cents US a day. 

Considering the monumental task of 
helping the world’s estimated 23 million 
external refugees, limited resources and 
the restrictive barriers being created by 
some countries, the United Nations High 
Commission for Refugees is to be com- 
mended for its dedicated humanitarian 
work. 

The Waterloo North Presbyterian 
Church has helped refugees since 1979. 
Other church outreach committees, ser- 
vice clubs, unions, businesses and pro- 
fessional organizations may want to 
consider helping refugees waiting in ex- 
ile who want to immigrate to Canada. [3 


Terry Smith is co-ordinator of the Refugee 
Assistance Program at Waterloo North Pres- 
byterian Church in Waterloo, Ont. You may 
contact him by fax 519-632-8599 or by e-mail 
at hope.will@sympatico.ca. 


UPDATE !! 


FALL 2000 (tentative dates) 


Leader: Marjorie Ross 
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Mozambique/Malawi — September 7 - September 25 
Leaders: Rick Fee, Mark Gordon, Heather Jones, Linda Inglis 
(Possible safari extension in Malawi — extra cost & days) 


The Holy Land — October 18 - November 2 


India — November 25 - December 14 
Leaders: Pauline Brown, Clarence McMullen 


Guatemala/El Salvador — November26 - December 10 
Leaders: Ken & Kennis Kim, Jim & Brenda Patterson 


FLAMES MISSION TOURS 


Six new opportunities* to visit the work of our mission partners! 


*More tours may be added 


Indicate your interest early; places are limited (minimum 4); 10-25 days/costs: approx. $2000-$4500 
Specific Tour Brochures or information: Contact Sarah Hoag, E-mail: shoag@presbyterian.ca or 
International Ministries (416) 441-1111 x249, or 1-800-619-7301 
In cooperation with Conference World Tours Ont. Reg. No. 04614152, 04164137 and Rogers TravelPlus Ont. Reg. No. 04147294 03-05-00 


SPRING 2001 (tentative dates) 


India/Nepal — February 7 - March 3 
Leader: Margaret Vanderzweerde 


Nicaragua/Costa Rica — March 12 - March 21 
Leader: Joe Reed 
(Ecological tour: extra cost & days, to March 25) 


UPDATE !! 
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Life with 


Cancer 


Not a day goes by that | don’t look to the clouds and say to myself and to God: 


“It's a great day to be alive! Thank you, Lord” 


ll never forget the look on my doc- 

tor’s face. Surprise, mixed with fear. I 

knew it was serious. He diverted his 

eyes and said, “Your spleen is en- 
larged.” I had known something was 
wrong but didn’t know what. 

For weeks, I had unexplained sweats 
and was tired all the time. My weight 
was unchanged, but my upper abdomen 
seemed larger. Maybe I was only getting 
fat, I reasoned. I vowed to cut back and 
exercise more. 

But, now, I knew for sure. Four days 
later, I went to the London Regional 
Cancer Centre. I had a bone marrow as- 
piration and blood work. The doctors 
suspected lymphoma or leukemia. One 
week later, my disease was confirmed as 
non-Hodgkin’s lymphoma, a form of 
cancer. 

I was 37 years old. I had a five-year- 
old son and an eight-year-old daughter. It 
felt as if the bottom of my world had 
dropped out and I was clinging to the 
side of a cliff. I did not smoke, was not 
overweight and had no family history 
of cancer. I had been a registered nurse 
for 13 years. I was happily married. 
Why me? Since then, along with my 
family, friends and church community, I 
have tried to cope with my cancer. I 
guess the answer to why me? is why not 
me? Cancer can strike anyone. The un- 
fortunate truth about many cancers is 
that, at best, one experiences remission; 
cure is a slang word seldom uttered by 
oncologists. 

But living with cancer is possible. 
People sometimes ask me how I cope. 
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Some days, I do; some days, I don’t. I’ve 
cried a lot. I pray. I’ve thrown up. I lost 
my hair — twice (two different chemo- 
therapies). Through it all, I found a deep, 
abiding love for God. At the worst of 
times (and I’ve had several), I pray, 
“Please get me through -the next five min- 
utes.” And God does. I don’t mean I have 
a one-way exchange of bargaining and 
negotiating; rather, I have grown to know 
God. My life has become less centred on 
my cancer and the risk of dying, and 
more centred on my family and my rela- 
tionship with my new intimate and un- 
derstanding friend, God. 

Going to church brings me a peace 
that is missing elsewhere. I am spiritually 
hungry. I experience joy each morning 
— waking up alive. I began to notice that 
simply being with my husband and chil- 
dren and not in a hospital bed is reason 
enough to celebrate. Walking a whole 
nine holes on a golf course is a gift, and I 
revel in it. I have learned to live each day 
as if it were my last. Sometimes, it has 
looked as if it were. 

If someone were to ask me for the 
recipe for survival, I have several sug- 
gestions. Become involved with your 
treatment. Learn about your cancer and 
write down questions for your nurse or 
doctor. No question is too simple or too 
stupid. Initially, I didn’t want to know 
my prognosis; I have since grown more 
interested and now belong to a non- 
Hodgkin’s Internet group. We joke that 
it is a club no one wants to join. The 
truth, no matter how awful it seems, will 
set you free. 
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DEPART ANYWHERE 
IN NORTH AMERICA! 


Oberammergau 2000 
Compare prices and save! oe’ 
Selo 

soe" 


European Panorama 


August 5-19 with RCMP Staff Sgt. (ret) Garth Hampson, 
Christ Church Cathedral and Canon Giles Briant, Diocese of Toronto 
August 19 - September 2 with Rev. Joe Pottie (ret) St. James Anglican 


TESTAMENT TOURS, 350 Sparks St. #207 Ottawa, Ontario K1R 7S8 
1-800-267-8526 (613) 234-3360 fax: (613) 236-2636 e-mail: tt@abc.ca 


w 


presents 


The Old Book for a New Millennium 
at the 


Annual Presbyterian Pastors Conference 
October 3-5, 2000, at Crieff Hills 


Dr. Mariano DiGangi and Dr. Stephen Farris are teaming up with the Renewal 
Fellowship within The PCC and Crieff Hills Community to provide a wonder- 
filled fellowship examining what it means to be a Reformed preacher. 


Mariano DiGangi will share lessons from an Italian Reformer and preacher, 
Peter Vermigli, and Stephen Farris will share a year of preaching from Luke’s 
Gospel using the themes: 1. Preaching Christmas with Luke 

2. Preaching Transfiguration with Luke 

3. Preaching Good Friday with Luke 

4, Preaching Easter with Luke 


For more information, contact Crieff Hills (1-800-884-1525) or 
the Renewal Fellowship office (416-233-6581) 


The Tradition continues... 


at Christie-Gardens 


Serving seniors physically, socially and spiritually for over 15 years. Christie Gardens invites 
you to discover The Terrace, 84 new Life Lease apartment suites. Enjoy a lifestyle free from the 
worries of maintenanee, security and future health care. 


Call us today at (416) 530-1330 


The Terrace at Christie Gardens ¢ 600 Melita Crescent 
Toronto M6G 324 * www.christiegardens.org 
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for the journey __ 
continued 

Here’s another little gem: being ter- 
minally ill is not the end of the world. It’s 
a great way to get rid of those carpet- 
cleaning salespeople on the phone: 
“Sorry, can’t talk. I have cancer.” Seri- 
ously, it allows time to revisit happy 
memories, take stock of your life and tru- 
ly enjoy each day. I have written letters 
to my children and my husband, made 
treasure chests and packed each a recipe 
box. There is not a day goes by that I 
don’t look to the clouds and say to my- 
self and to God: “It’s a great day to be 
alive! Thank you, Lord.” None of us 
knows when we are going to die. For 
some reason, that comforted me. 

Another suggestion is to become 
educated about your cancer centre. I 
learned that booking an appointment at 
the earliest time usually means less time 
sitting and waiting. Perfect the fine art of 
waiting; I’ve done lots of it. I have 
learned to be assertive but try not to be 
impolite. Sometimes, the little things that 
rattle a cancer patient can be fixed by 
learning how to play the game. I also 
take advantage of the health team ap- 
proach. I found two social workers, made 
friends with the chemo nurses and talked 
with a nutritionist. I request one oncolo- 
gist (my favourite) on my visits, but I un- 
derstand my case is open for discussion 
with the group of cancer specialists. 
Alternate treatment is an option I ex- 
plored but found costly, and I was not 
sold on its claims. 

As a gift to friends and family, lean 
on them. Let them clean, cook, transport, 
cry and pray with you. It’s important that 
others share in your small triumphs as 
well as in your tragedies. My husband 
and I would have been lost without our 
friends. 

Finally, believe better days lie ahead. 
God has a plan for you. You are held in 
the palm of God’s hand. Some people 
have told me I am brave. I prefer to say I 
try to keep my head above water and 
keep swimming. I don’t know that any- 
one copes with a dreadful experience; we 
simply live it — one day at a time. [9 


Marilyn Vander Woude, a registered nurse, 
is a member of St. Andrew’s Church in 
Wingham, Ont. 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
Millennium / 125th / Jubilee 


The Celebrate! committee at church offices planned a number 
of events to mark the millennium, Jubilee and 125th anniver- 
sary of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. The year began 
with a service of recommitment and a staff party. Open houses 
were held in April for both area churches and the business com- 
munity around church offices. Still to come: a gardening com- 
mittee will begin to make the church office grounds more 
ecologically friendly which will include planting a blue spruce 
tree and installing a composter. Pictured above with the millen- 
nium banner before it was mounted on the building are 
(L to R): one of the installers, Pat Martin (designer of the ban- 
ner), Matthias Mayer (secretary for the national Celebrate! 
Steering Committee). 


St. Andrew’s Church, Nanaimo, B.C., with the help of the com- 
munity, collected school supplies and made personal kits for 
the 200 students in Francisco Coll School in Guatemala. A three- 
person “grandparent” delegation visited the school in February. 
They painted two classrooms, covered books at the school and 
visited other International Ministries projects. Donations were 
made to the school and to an agricultural project. 


Quilt exhibit to tour 
The 35 pieces that make up the Celebrate! quilt exhibit will be 
on display at various places across Canada this year and next. 
Upcoming displays: 
June 4-9: Ivor Wynne Gymnasium, McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
August 10-September 17: First Church, Pictou, N.S. 
September 23 - October 9: St. Andrew’s Church, 
Burnbrae, Ont. 
October 14 - November 4: New Minas United Church, 
New Minas, N.S. 

November 10 - November 27: Grace Church, Orleans, Ont. 
Dates are still available for those who wish to host the dis- 
play. Contact Sheila Kirkland at: tel. 403-281-6606 or fax 
403-255-1302. 


St. Stephen's Church, Scarborough, 
Ont., made two banners, one de- 
picting the Year of Jubilee and the 
other celebrating 125 years of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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Knox Presbyterian Church 
Summer Fellowship 2000 


Theme: 
“Following the Real Jesus” 


June 21: John Vissers 
Presbyterian College, Montreal 
Who Do You Say That | Am? 
(Matthew 1|6:13-20) 


*June 28: James Boice 

Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, PA 
The Cost of Discipleship 

(Matthew 16:21-28) 


July 5: William McRae 
Tyndale Seminary, Toronto 
The Word Made Flesh (John 1|:1-18) 


*July 12: Donald Carson 

Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, Deerfield, Il. 
The Virgin Birth of Christ 

(Matthew 1|:18-25) 


July 19 Mariano Di Gangi 
Professor Emeritus 
Tyndale Seminary, Toronto 
The Baptism of Jesus 
(Matthew 3: 13-17) 


July 26: Joel Nederhood 

Cottage Grove Christian Reformed Church 
South Holland, Il. 

The Temptation of Jesus 

(Matthew 4:1-11) 


August 2: Victor Shepherd 
Tyndale Seminary, Toronto 
The Cross of Christ (1 Corinthians 2:2) 


August 9: Stan Grenz 
Regent College, Vancouver, B.C. 
The Resurrection of Jesus (John 20: |:18) 


August |6: Jack Archibald 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Ottawa 
The Supremacy of Jesus (Colossians |: 15-23) 


August 23: Kevin Livingston 

St.Andrew’s Hespeler Presbyterian Church 
Cambridge, Ont. 

Jesus the Servant King 

(Philippians 2: 5-11) 


Knox Presbyterian Church, 630 Spadina Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 2H4 
Information and brochures: (416) 921-8994 
Dessert and Coffee 6:45 p.m., Praise and Worship 7:30 p.m., 
Bible Exposition: 8:00 — 9:00 p.m. 


* Family Night has a special Youth Program planned for 
children ages 6 to 12 from 7:30 — 9:00 p.m. 


A rich history of commitment and Christian solidarity 


THIS 
PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF 
OURS 

JOHN CONGRAM 


...wonderful stories, great 
humor, and the personal touch 
of the author. This book focuses 
on the history, stories, and 
people of The Presbyterian Church in Canada while 
reminding us of what is important to us as Presbyterians. 
It refers us back to our roots and points us to the future. 
~ Dorothy Henderson 

Curriculum Development Editor, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


$16.95 ° ISBN 0-929032-89-6 


" John Congram’ 
ins Bi tlt é 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 
1.800.663.2775 


or by contacting your favorite bookseller 


WOOD LAKE BOOKS 
9025 jim Bailey Rd, Kelowna BC V4V 1R2 Office Hours: 8:00am — 4:30pm Pacific Time 


routhme(lode by Dave Mitchell 


Find the value of each symbol by doing the arithmetic. Replace 
each symbol with the letter which corresponds to its value to find 
the #rthme@ode word below. Category: AT THE TOMB 


i (2x3x7)+(81+9+3)=8 
ii (5/7 of @)x(@-9-45)=0 
iii 10%o0f(QxH)=4% 

iv (@8+@¢)x(Q+1)=6 

Vv @-O-4+(0-+5)=% 


The “uthnelode word is: 


—S Dees —— eee anand 
%° a @ L) e 

Prrithme (Code answer from last issue: STORM © 1999 

Booklets of 100 puzzles available at $10 each. Standard version (as above), Junior, Integer 


versions, Send a cheque payable to AnithmeCode, 143 White Pine Cr., Waterloo, ON 


N2V 1B3. www.arithmecode.com e-mail: mitchell@ kw.igs.net 030 
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pgeneration y 000 
Don't pass up the 
chance of a lifetime 


During the summer of 1999, a group of young adults presented the musical 
Who Were They? in every presbytery of the Synod of Southwestern Ontario 


ecisions ... decisions. Looking 

back, it shouldn’t have been a 

hard choice. I remember being 

afraid of losing a whole summer 
of fun. In reality, I didn’t miss much. | 
could have spent my summer basking in 
the sunshine at the pool, making an end- 
less number of embroidery thread 
bracelets and watching so much pointless 
daytime TV my head would have turned 
into a massive vegetable. 

I wasn’t sure what to expect about 
“Summer Experience.” Before we started, 
there was a week of training to prepare us 
for what lay ahead, but I was apprehensive 
when I met everyone. Another team mem- 
ber, Jessica Woolley, agreed: “Meeting 
everyone for the first time was an over- 
whelming experience; but, now, I know I 
have friendships that will last for ever.” 
Who knew we would become so close? 

We were a team of 16 youth and four 
leaders in the Summer Experience pro- 
gram of the Synod of Southwestern On- 
tario. We travelled to every presbytery in 
the synod, presenting the musical Who 
Were They? by Anne Miller, leading 
eight weeks of Vacation Bible School 
and contributing to the communities with 
outreach projects. Evening activities 
were times to hang out with the team and 
have fun. We did things like swimming, 
sports, mini-putt, arcade games and laser 
tag. We finished the evening with devo- 
tions, emotional times dedicated totally 
to God. As we became more comfortable 
with each other, we even presented our 
own. Once, we had a devotion on a beau- 
tiful beach in Meaford. It was amazing! 

I was challenged in every way. Be- 
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cause I was never alone, I learned to ap- 
preciate solitude. I grew socially and 
spiritually. The rest of the group did, too. 
According to Ken Murphy, “This experi- 
ence fulfils the need to better your rela- 
tionship with God through a variety of 
activities that not only benefit yourself 
but others — spiritually or otherwise.” 
We were billeted for a week at a time 
in congregation members’ homes. This 


Liz Anderson 


tions to see there is a strong youth popu- 
lation within the Presbyterian Church.” 

I had such an amazing time and was so 
inspired by the program I have to tell 
people about it. If the Summer Experience 
program continues, so many people will 
benefit: the team staff and members, the 
people who enjoy the musical, the chil- 
dren who learn about God, the people in 
the community, and the home congrega- 


“Meeting everyone for the first time was an overwhelming 
experience; but, now, | know | have friendships 


that will last for ever” 


created friendships that were unaffected 
by age, viewpoint or differences of opin- 
ion. My first family gave me a journal 
that is a tangible reminder of the relation- 
ship we share as brothers and sisters in 
Christ. It’s full of personal entries, notes 
from others, important verses and songs 
from the summer. Thanks, Jaquie. 

All of my life, ’ve been trying find 
my place in the Presbyterian Church. Be- 
ing a part of the Summer Experience 
program gave me a better understanding 
of the diversity within the church. 
Whether we had an audience of 50 or 
200, the program was well-accepted. 
Jack Klooster, treasurer/logistics co- 
coordinator and the king of cheesy jokes, 
agrees: “I think one of the best parts of 
the summer was for the group to see the 
Presbyterian Church outside of their own 
congregations — to see how alive con- 
gregations are and how excited they were 
to accept and receive our program. It was 
also a good opportunity for the congrega- 


tions to which the youth return. Jessica 
Grimaldi, co-president of her youth group, 
put it this way: “It was a life-altering op- 
portunity and it made me realize how 
much power I had being part of a team 
and how much we could do as Christians.” 

Summer Experience 1999 was so ful- 
filling and Summer Experience 2000 is 
almost ready to go. If the opportunity 
presents itself, take it! It will be one sum- 
mer you will never ever forget! [9 


Liz Anderson, 17, attends Knox Church in 
St. Catharines, Ont., where she is the co- 
president of her youth group. Next year, she 
will represent the Fonthill Rotary Club as an 
exchange student to Denmark. 


The Summer Experience project re- 
ceived grant money from the Ewart 
Endowment for Theological Education. 
The fund was established with money 
from the sale of Ewart College to sup- 
port creative educational ministries. 
Application forms may be obtained 
from the General Assembly office. 
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Editor’s note: The 
Record received in- 
correct information 
for a caption in the 
People and Places 
section of the April 
issue (p.44).A 
stained glass win- 
dow dedicated at 
St. Andrew's Church, 
Maple, Ont., was 
given by Agnes 
Foster and her fam- 
ily in honour of 

the church school 
children — past, 
present and future 
— of St. Andrew's. 


presented them to the Turning Point Girls Home on Dec. 23. 
Malcolm Boddy (left) and William Morningstar, leaders of the 
Friendship Club, and Rev. Bernie McGale, minister of Knox, are 
pictured with a resident of the home. 


REV. MARICELA GONZALEZ, a Presbyterian min- 


“J ister from Cuba, was a special guest at St. Andrew's 
Church, Ottawa, last year. She was in Canada studying 
English as a second language under a partnership 
agreement with the Presbyterian churches in Canada 
and Cuba, and visited St. Andrew’s to celebrate the 
$5,000 commitment by the congregation's Good 
Neighbour Fund toward a development project in 
Cuba. PWS&D has provided a matching grant under 
the Congregational Initiatives Program to support the 
installation of irrigation equipment on a farm that will 
help feed hungry people in the area. 


organized a collection of linens, sheets and towels and 


ALL THE TEACHING 
IN CHINA wasn't 
enough to stop Enid and 
Rev. Willard Pottinger of 
Hamilton, Ont., and 
Sandra Currie of Ottawa 
from taking a break in 
Nanjing. The three 
Presbyterians were in 
Changzhou last July 
teaching English to mid- 
dle school teachers. The 
Pottingers are currently 
teaching at Zhenjiang 
College until July 2000. 


STANDING IN FRONT OF the poinsettia 
tree at Caledonia Church, Caledonia, 
Ont., are Rev. Thomas and Heather Vais and 
their children, Brett and Elizabeth. The poin- 
settias (75 in total) were purchased by 
members of the congregation in memory 
of loved ones. 


/\ DOROTHY STEWART is pictured with the 

<4 Fanning the FLAMES banner she designed 
and prepared under commission of the session of 
Chalmer’'s Church, Hamilton, Ont. The banner in- 
corporates the FLAMES logo, the Celtic Chain, the 
Trefoil and the St. Andrew’s Cross in its design. The 
members of the Chalmer’s Quilting Club quilted 
the banner and presented it as their gift to the 
congregation. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they 
are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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continued 


SAINT LAURENT CHURCH, Saint Laurent, Que., 

“rocked” along with the travelling Vacation Bible 
School team, listening to, acting out and learning the 
stories of Jesus. 


SAINT LAURENT 
PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH | 


me HERB FURNISS 
4 and Rev. Barney 
Grace are shown with 
the new piano donat- 
ed to Knox Church, 
Gamebridge, Ont., by 
Herb and his wife in 
memory of his par- 
ents, Harry and 
Elizabeth Furniss. 


THE CONGREGATION OF First Sackville Church, Lower Sackville, N.S., cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary on January 16.Some of the charter members 
present were (L to R): Roger and Lennie MacAulay, Roy MacAulay, 

Linda MacKinnon, and John and Cathy Campbell. 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
CHILDREN and some 
talented quilters and crafts- 
men from the congregation 
of Mt. Pleasant Church, Mt. 
Pleasant, Ont., recently pre- 
sented the church with a 
quilt (and display rack) 
depicting symbols that 
represent the life of Christ. 
Pictured are: Willy and Paul 
Vandertuin, Cody Young, 
Dale, Erik and Evan Bruce, 
Jessie Vandertuin, Eilleen 
Szabo, Grace Allen and 
Norma Redditt. (Absent: 
Lisa Vandertuin and Calder 
Bailey) 


MEMBERS OF THE CON- 
GREGATION of St. John's 
Church and the community 
of Kapuskasing, Ont., cele- 
brated the entry of the new 
millennium with a Watch- 
night service on Dec. 31. 
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continued ; 
LIBRARY 


THE PRESBYTERY OF WESTMINSTER has begun a new “preaching DAVI 
point” on the Sunshine Coast called Praise Presbyterian. Services y/ 
were started last summer at Camp Douglas and are now held each Sun- | . 


day at the Davis Bay Community Hall. One of the congregation's first 
outreach projects was a concert by the Lori Barnson Band of White 
Rock. Pictured, Jessica and Shelley Termuende present the proceeds of 
the concert to Mike Blake of the Gibsons Elves Club, while Rev. Iris Ford, 
co-ordinator, looks on. 


“| REV.CAM TAYLOR (left), minister of Mimico 
Church, Toronto, and Rev. Zander Dunn, 
guest speaker, look on while longtime member 
Jean McCaig cuts the cake in celebration of the 
congregation's 110th anniversary last year. 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC Wayne Hubbard 
stands beside a Yamaha grand piano given 
to Varsity Acres Church, Calgary, by the late 
Gordon Hodgson and his wife, Jeanette, 
and dedicated to the Glory of God and for 
the pleasure of all who worship at 
Varsity Acres. (Photo: Dave Corry) 


(> 


THE 125TH ANNIVERSARY OF Blair 
Church, Garden of Eden, N.S., was 
celebrated last year. Rev. Milton Fraser 
of Arnprior, Ont., a native of Garden of 
Eden, was the guest speaker at the 
anniversary service. Special music was 
provided by the Pictou County Police 
Male Chorus. To commemorate the 
anniversary, a banner depicting the 
original Garden of Eden, designed and 
crafted by Rev. Stephen Cho, a former 
minister of Blair Church, has been hung 
in the sanctuary. 


REV. PAUL BROWN and his wife, Ann, hold a farewell gift 
presented to them at Little Harbour Church, Little Harbour, 
N.S., prior to their move to New Brunswick where Paul has 
‘ assumed duties as director of the provincial Bible 
Society. 


LILLIAN BEATTY is pictured at the organ of St. Andrew's Church, 
4 Tisdale, Sask., one day after her 100th birthday. Lillian was the 
organist when St. Andrew’s was dedicated in 1927 and almost con- 
tinually from then until her recent retirement. 
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The swinging doors 


of change 


question: Now that we've had the new Book of Praise for awhile, folks are beginning to notice things like 
new words for the Lord's Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed. There’s been mixed reaction in our congregation. 
Some people are horrified; others find the new words helpful. My attempt as minister to answer those who 
“feel betrayed” has fallen on deaf ears. Are these changes merely for the sake of change? Why change 
something we have always known? 


he new versions of the Lord’s Prayer 
are printed in hymns #469 and #577 
in the new Book of Praise. The tra- 
ditional version is retained in #831. 

There are two major changes. First, 
the petition “Forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors” now reads “Forgive 
us our sins as we forgive those who sin 
against us.” This change is in harmony, 
however, with the practice of other 
Christians who have used “‘trespasses” or 
“sins” for a long time. The use of the 
word “debts” is a peculiar Presbyterian 
practice, one I have always found more 
agreeable because it indicates that our re- 
lationship with God is personal — we 
are personally in debt to God who has 
wiped away the debt of our “trespasses” 
and “sins” in Jesus Christ. The petition 
explicitly calls upon me to forgive others 
in a similarly personal manner. The other 
words, though perhaps more accurate 
historically, seem to speak more to the 
issue of “breaking the Law.” “Tres- 
passes” seems a more legal and less per- 
sonal term. I realize this is a personal 
preference that may make little sense to 
others, but it does not prevent me from 
happily entering into other versions of 
that petition. 

The second, more startling change has 
to do with the petition “Lead us not into 
temptation.” It now reads, “Save us from 
the time of trial.” Frankly, I believe the 
latter is a more accurate reflection of 
what that petition is all about. “Lead us 
not into temptation” is really, as I recall 
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reading once, a cry for help and for sal- 
vation in the midst of the trials and temp- 
tations of life. “Save us from the time of 
trial” also corrects the false notion that, 
by implication, God is the possible 
tempter who might “lead us into tempta- 
tion.” So I am happy with that change. 
The Apostles’ Creed has not been sig- 
nificantly changed. It opens with “creator 
of heaven and earth” rather than “maker 
of heaven and earth.” It refrains from 


We are creatures of habit, 


Tony Plomp 


habits are hard to break. We like to stick 
to the familiar, especially in the things of 
religion. If we have been brought up on 
the King James Version of the Scriptures, 
it is difficult for us to become used to the 
newer, more accurate and linguistically 
more up-to-date versions. Powerful emo- 
tions hold sway over us in these matters. 
Yet, a new generation no doubt welcomes 
the fact that we no longer speak in Eliza- 
bethan English in church and that words 


and habits are hard to break 


using “he” or “his” when referring to 
God as in “God’s only Son, our Lord.” 
The most significant change, to my 
mind, is with the words “he descended to 
the dead” instead of “he descended into 
hell.” “He descended to the dead” is 
probably a more viable version, referring 
to I Peter 3:19ff in which the author 
notes the crucified Christ, “put to death 
in the flesh but made alive in the spirit,” 
preached to “the spirits in prison, who in 
former times did not obey ... ” — the 
dead who never had the opportunity to 
know Christ. Of course, that still leaves 
us with what that text means precisely! 

I do not think any of the changes were 
made simply for the sake of change. 
Rather, I believe an attempt was made to 
be faithful to the intent of the most ori- 
ginal sources available and to make them 
helpful instruments in the liturgy of the 
church. We are creatures of habit, and 


and phrases once baffling or misleading 
have been clarified to some extent. 

Perhaps all the above will not mitigate 
the feelings of “betrayal” some folk feel. 
Some people and congregations accept 
change more easily than others. Some 
are so set in their ways there is little you 
can do to persuade them even to tolerate 
well-founded departures from what they 
consider the norm. As ministers of con- 
gregations, we all have to pray for dis- 
cernment in these matters, gently trying 
to educate the members of the churches. 
Knowing that you love them and care for 
them and try to be faithful to Christ’s 
gospel goes a long way to opening doors 
to people’s hearts when change is afoot 
in the life of the church. 9 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp to 
Tony_Plomp@telus.net or 4020 Lancelot Dr., 
Richmond, B.C.V7C 483. 
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Welcome to 


Trinity 
Calgary 
a new member 
of the Record’s 
Every Home Plan 


The Presbyterian Flag featuring the 
BURNING BUSH in full colour surmounted 
on a ST. ANDREW’S flag. 


*FLAGS & ACCESSORIES 
*EMBROIDERED CRESTS *TABLE RUNNERS 
*IMPRINTED RIBBONS *LAPEL PINS 


For your FREE CATALOGUE of these items 
and much more, call or write today. 

1550 O’ Connor Drive 

Toronto, Ontario M4B 2V3 
(416) 752-2382 or fax (416) 752-4615 


*PULPIT FALLS 


Stonegate Community 


Ecumenical Ministry 
(SCEM) 


Requires a full-time community builder 
with some community development 
experience who has a well-developed 
Christian Faith. The ideal candidate is self- 
motivated, has excellent communication 
skills, and works well with volunteers. 
The task is to create programs, 
especially for children and youth, and 
to implement new and to operate 
existing programs of the Ministry. 
Send résumés to SCEM, c/o 851 Royal 
York Road, Etobicoke, Ontario M8Y 2V3 
or fax: 416-231-3188. 


CANAL CRUISES 
RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


magnificent 


scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 38 passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 


dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5 day voyages. 
end for colour brochure. 
ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 


c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, leyer ON. L3V 6HO 


Gifts and Graces: Profiles of Can- 
adian Presbyterian Women edited by 
John S. Moir (The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, Committee on History, 
1999, $8). Reviewed by Kim Arnold. 


Gifts and Graces is a volume of bio- 
graphies written about women who have 
contributed in a significant way to the 
life of the Presbyterian Church. The 
book devotes six pages to each profile, 
including a photograph of each person. 

The 16 biographies are arranged al- 
phabetically. Each individual is known 
for her special achievement. Those pro- 
filed include: Marion Barclay, Pauline 
Brown, Stevie Cameron, Tamiko Cor- 
bett, Elizabeth Hawkins, Clara Hender- 
son, Heather Johnston, Giolla Kelly, 
Frieda Matthews, Mabel McCutcheon, 
Hilda Neatby, Marion Powell, Beatrice 
Scott, Margaret Taylor, Margaret Web- 
ster and Mary Whale. These fascinating 
women represent a number of profes- 
sions including youth worker, nurse, 
journalist, church official, health worker, 
musician, advocate, church adminis- 
trator, missionary in Canada, educator, 
medical doctor and overseas missionary. 
The book highlights ordained women as 
well as those serving as laity. 

The contributors include Helen 
Goggin, Evelyn Murdoch, Ijeoma Ross, 
June Stevenson, Melville Bailey, Donna 
and Rodger Talbot, Gwyneth Whilsmith, 
Mary Helen Garvin, Anne Saunders, 
Lawrence Hurley, John Johnston, Blair 
Neatby, Jean Sonnenfeld, John Scott, 
Helen Sinclair, Irene Dickson and May 
Nutt. 

This volume is informative and enter- 
taining. The narrative is lively and runs 
smoothly throughout the text thanks to 
the editorial skills of Dr. John S. Moir. 
Gifts and Graces could be considered a 
companion volume to the four volumes 
of Called to Witness, which also contain 
biographies of well-known men and 
women of the church. Reading all these 
volumes is a painless way to learn more 
about the history and life of other Pres- 
byterians. In this millennium year, it is 


fitting the Committee on History cele- 
brates women as key figures in the life of 
the Presbyterian Church by publishing 
Gifts and Graces. 


Kim Arnold is the archivist of the Presbyter- 
ian Church Archives. 


The Storm by Frederick Buechner 
(Harper, 1999, $28.75). Reviewed by 
John Congram. 


Frederick Buechner, talented Presbyter- 
ian minister and writer, seems equally at 
home in the fields of fiction and non- 
fiction. The Storm is his latest novel. 

Inspired by Shakespeare’s The Tem- 
pest, this novel tells the story of Kenzie 
Maxwell, a writer. Like most of Buech- 
ner’s characters, Maxwell is a mixture of 
saint and sinner, rascal and philanthropist. 

The story takes place on wealthy Plan- 
tation Island in South Florida where Ken- 
zie lives with his third wife. Twenty years 
previously, he had lived in New York 
where he had been a volunteer in a shelter 
for runaway youth. There, he had met and 
fallen in love with a 17-year-old who 
bears Kenzie’s daughter. Kenzie writes to 
his lawyer-brother, Dalton, explaining his 
affair. Dalton, a member of the shelter’s 
board, takes it upon himself to make Ken- 
zie’s apology public. That results in their 
permanent estrangement, and Kenzie 
leaves New York. The action of the story 
revolves around Kenzie’s 70th birthday 
party and what happens when all the 
characters, including Kenzie’s daughter 
and brother, end up in a storm on the 
island while there for his birthday party. 

Like all of Buechner’s stories, this one 
will make you laugh and cry. You will 
also contemplate with wonder that, even 
among modern fragmented families and 
sin, love and grace are never far away. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 


payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congrega- 
tion. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 
301, e-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 
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DEATHS 

PERRY, REV. WILLIAM, journeyed to heaven on 
Friday evening, March 17, 2000, St. Patrick's 
Day, with a wee Irish smile. His wife, Muriel, 
was by his side at home in Penticton, B.C., 
soon joined by his children, Douglas, Nancy 
and Gillian. Also saddened by Bill’s death is 
Elsie Perry of Chilliwack, B.C. 

Born in Ahoghill, Northern Ireland, on 
July 8, 1931, Bill studied for the ministry at 
Knox College, Toronto, before ministering in 
Kitimat, Chilliwack, West Vancouver and 
Penticton. Active in the communities as al- 
derman, a member of many service organ- 
izations, school trustee and member of 
local and provincial health boards, he still 
found time to take a few mulligans. 

Memorial services were held in Pentic- 
ton at St. Andrew’s Church on Saturday, 
March 25, and at West Vancouver Church 
on Monday, March 27. 

ZEGERIUS, REV. HANS HERBERT WILHELM, 
B.Th., MA, M.Div., fell asleep in the Lord on 
March 12, 2000, succumbing to injuries suf- 
fered in an automobile accident. 

Born in Hanover, Germany, in 1918, Hans 
grew up in the Netherlands. From an early 
age, he felt called into the gospel ministry 
and was ordained October 10, 1948, to the 
Ministry of Word and Sacraments in the 
Evangelical Church in Holland, where he 
served for five years. While in Holland, Hans 
was active in the ecumenical movement 
and attended the World Conference of 
Christian Youth in 1939 and 1947 and the 
founding assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in 1948. 

Hans married Alida (Alice) in 1942 and, 
with a growing family, came to Canada in 
1953 under an appointment by the Board 
of Missions of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. He served two years in the Dublin 
Shore/Conquerall charge in Nova Scotia. 
Over the next 29 years, he served rural and 
urban charges throughout Ontario, com- 
pleting his parish ministry in St. Andrew's, 
Arthur, and Knox, Gordonville, having 
served that pastorate for more than nine 
years. During his ministry in Ontario, Hans 
served on boards and committees of synod 
and the General Assembly, including the 
Faith and Order Committee, the predeces- 
sor of the Committee on Church Doctrine. 

Hans authored two books, Christian 
Parents — Building a Child’s Character and 


God Has a Heart. He was working on his 
third book at the time of his death. An 
avid gardener and talented artist, his first 
and last love was the Lord who loved 
him. His greatest passion was to preach 
the gospel. He often wrote plays and 
sketches and, with Alice, made costumes 
for young people to act out the Scripture 
stories. 

The funeral service took place in St. An- 
drew’s, Arthur, on March 15, conducted by 
Rev. Herb Gale, assisted by Rev. Kees 
Vandermey and Rev. Jack Van der Hoef. The 
moderator of presbytery gave words of 
tribute during the service. Hans is survived 
by his wife, Alida (Alice), children Thea, Hans 
Jr., Lydia, Mieka and Christa, 14 grand- 
children and one great-grandchild. 

Hans Zegerius loved the Lord Jesus, his 
church and her ministers. He held the doc- 
trines of the church in high regard and, at 
presbytery meetings, it was discussion on 
points of doctrine that brought the sparkle 
to his eyes. Even during his retirement, he 
would volunteer and find time to assist 
other clergy and minister to them when 
needed. As recently as January, Hans 
preached the worship at the presbytery 
meeting and led in the celebration of the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. He will be 
sorely missed by his family and other 
presbyters. 

DAUPHINEE, JIM, 83, passed away at Soldier's 
Memorial Hospital, Orillia, Ont., Saturday, 
April 1, 2000. Beloved husband of the late 
Evelyn (née Frosch) and Winnifred (née Gal- 
loway). Funeral service was held in Barrie, 
April 5. Jim was a longtime member of 
Westminster Church, Barrie, Ont., where 
he served as an elder and former clerk of 
session. 

DUNCAN, DOUGLAS FORBES, ordained as an 
elder in 1956 at St. John’s Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, served also as an elder at 
Richmond Hill Presbyterian Church, Weston 
Presbyterian Church and, latterly, at Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Milton, Ont., where he 
retired as an active elder in 1996; went 
home to his Lord, March 9, 2000. 

FAIR, WILLIAM RANDALL “BILL,” longtime 
elder of St. Andrew's, Arthur, Ont., died as 
the result of an accident, Aug. 6, 1999. 

FLYNN, MARY ELIZABETH, 54, member, St. 
John’s Church, Port Perry, Ont., formerly of 
Burns Church, Ashburn, Ont., April 15. 


McEWEN, CECIL GRANT, longtime elder and 
also longtime clerk of session for St. An- 
drew’s, Arthur, Ont., died Nov. 5, 1999. 

SUMMERS, WILLIAM ALBERT, in his 85th year, 
faithful and beloved senior member of St. 
Paul's, Bramalea, Ont., died on April 6, 2000. 
Albert was loved by children and members 
alike, and will be missed as our friendly 
greeter. 

WHITE, BLANCHE, in her 64th year, a longtime 
member of Avonton Presbyterian Church, 
Avonton, Ont. Passed away on Feb. 28, 2000. 
Blanche was the president of the Evening 
Auxiliary for the year 2000 and had chaired 
many committees during her membership. 
She had also been a leader of children of 
the church. Blanche’s constant smile and 
willingness to help others will be missed by 
many people in the community, but mostly 
by her husband, Tom, their children and 
eight grandchildren. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Macleod, Rev. Derek, Briarwood Church, Bea- 
consfield, Que., April 9, 2000. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, N.B., St. Luke’s. Rev. John Crawford, 
7 Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B.E9H 1Y5. 

Little Narrows, N.S.; Whycocomagh, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. R. Ritchie Robinson, Site 12, Box 
4,RR 1, Bras d’Or, N.S. BOC 1B0. 

Lower Sackville, N.S., First Sackville. Rev. 
Cynthia Chenard, Box 2554, Dartmouth, N.S. 
B2W 4B7. 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul’s; French River. Rev. 
Charles McPherson, Box 132, Stellarton, N.S. 
BOK 1S0. 

Miramichi, N.B., St. James. Rev. Philip Crowell, 
206 Wellington St., Miramichi, N.B.E1N 1M7. 

New Glasgow, N.S., Westminster. Rev. J. Ken- 
neth MacLeod, Box 185, New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 5E2. 

Pictou Landing, N.S., Bethel; Little Harbour 
pastoral charge. Rev. Kenneth Stright, PO 
Box 254, Pictou, N.S. BOK 1HO; stright@ 
geocities.com. 

Springhill, N.S., St. David's; Oxford, St. James; 
Riverview, St. Andrew's. Rev. Mark McLen- 
nan, RR 2, Scotsburn, N.S. BOK 1RO. 

Sunny Corner, N.B., St. Stephen's; Warwick, 
St. Paul’s. Rev. Cal Macinnis, 239 Delano Ave., 
Miramichi, N.B.E1V 2Y2. 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, baptisms and the reception of 
new members, as well as death notices. The rate is 90 cents per word or $43 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to congregations: $10 for the basic notice 
and 90 cents per word for additional information. (There will be no charge to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
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EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY 
Lt Me PT ED 


est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
traditional - contemporary 


releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking * 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street, London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225; Fax: (619) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


ilal= Proud Supporters 
oat of the Arthritis Society 


rT] 
HIOBAT 
mes TUDIOS 
Custom Stained Glass Windows 
2255 Queen Street East, #140 


Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 
416-690-0031 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


& lcoge oe 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 


IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO 

ENERGY CONSERVATION 

Manufacturers of Lighting 

For Houses of Worship 

Catalogue upon request. English or French. 

Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 

Collection Plates + Brass Refinishing 

95 Ashley Street, Hamilton, Ontario L8L 512 
(905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 
1-800-268-1526 


MIL Web site: www. millslighting.com 
Architectural E-mail: results@millslighting .com 
Lighting = MADEIN CANADA 
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Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, 
Bristol Memorial. Rev. Ruth Syme, Box 1983, 
Deep River, Ont. KOJ 1P0. 

Ingleside, Ont., St. Matthew's (part time). Rev. 
lan MacMillan, 18220 S. Branch Rd., Corn- 
wall, Ont. K6H 5R6. 

Lachute, Que., Margaret Rodger Memorial. 
Rev. William Klempa, 372 Roslyn Ave., 
Westmount, Que. H3Z 2L6; wklemp@ 
po-box.mcgill.ca. 

Lansdowne, Ont., Church of the Covenant; 
Caintown, St. Paul’s. Rev. Marion Johnston, 
12 Westview Place, Brockville, Ont. K6V 6G1; 
613-498-4733; marni@recorder.ca. 

Manotick, Ont., Knox. Rev. Samuel Living- 
stone, 10825 Blaine Rd., RR 2, Mountain, 
Ont. KOE 1S0. 

Montreal, Korean. Rev. John Kim, 298 Rudar 
Rd., Mississauga, Ont.L5A 1S3. 

Ottawa, Westminster (effective September 1). 
Rev. Alex Mitchell, 2400 Alta Vista Dr., 
Ottawa, Ont. K1H 7N1. 

Pierrefonds, Que., Westminster (part time). 
Rev. James Douglas, 1345 Lapointe, St. Lau- 
rent, Que. H4L 1K5. 

Renfrew, Ont., Renfrew Church. Rev. David R. 
Nicholson, 257 Pembroke St. W, Pembroke, 
Ont. K8A 5N3. 

Smiths Falls, Ont., Westminster. Rev. Milton 
A. Fraser, 80 Daniel St. N, Arnprior, Ont. 
K7S 2K8; 613-623-5531; standrew@storm.ca. 

Westport, Ont., Knox. Mr. Robert Sutherland, 
Box 413, Westport, Ont. LOG 1X0; 613- 
272-2096. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. Andrew’s. 
Rev. J. Johnson, Box 133, Drayton, Ont. 
NOG 1P0; 519-343-3201. 

Ashburn, Burns. Rev. Andrew Allison, Box 138, 
Leaskdale, Ont. LOC 1C0; 905-852-1171; 
leaskdalepres@interhop.net. 

Aurora, St. Andrew's. Rev. Helen Smith, PO Box 
309, Station B, Toronto, Ont. M5T 2W2; 
rh.smith@home.com. 

Bermuda, Hamilton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Nora 
Gorham, 69 Rowanwood Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
M4W 1Y8. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. David McBride, 
PO Box 311, Port Hope, Ont.L1A 3W4. 

Kingston, Strathcona Park. Rev. Mark Ward, 
2368 Middle Rd., Kingston, Ont. K7L 5H6. 

Kitchener, Doon. Rev. John Deyarmond, 28 
Stephen St., Cambridge, Ont.N1S 3R8. 

Mount Forest, St. Andrew's; Conn, Knox. Rev. 
Calvin Lewis, Box 669, Harriston, Ont. 
NOG 1ZO. 

Nobleton, St. Paul's. Rev. Sam Priestley, 143 
Main St.N, Markham, Ont.L3P 1Y2. 

Oakville, Knox (associate minister). Rev. Harry 
McWilliams, 89 Dunn St., Oakville, Ont. 
L6J 3C8. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Jim Kitson, 
539 Hugel Ave., Midland, Ont. L4¢R 1W1; 
705-526-7421; jkitson@cryston.ca. 


Penetanguishene, First. Rev. Ed Hoekstra, Box 
821, Coldwater, Ont. LOK 1E0; 705-686-3648. 

Puslinch, Duff's; Crieff, Knox. Rev. Don Mc- 
Callum, 795 Scottsdale Dr., Guelph, Ont. 
N1G 3R8. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Margaret 
Robertson, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, 
Ont. M3C 1457; 416-441-1111; mroberts@ 
presbyterian.ca. 

Toronto, Gateway Community. Rev. William 
Elliott, 513 Arlington Ave. #2, Toronto, Ont. 
M6C 3A6. 

Toronto, Grace (Etobicoke). Rev. William 
Adamson, 299 Mill Rd. #902, Etobicoke, Ont. 
M9C 4V9. 

Toronto, Patterson. Rev. Gordon Fish, 15 Lam- 
beth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, Weston. Rev. Will Ingram, 4 Morning- 
side Ave., Toronto, Ont. M6S 1C2. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s. Rev. A. D. MacLeod, 16 
Marmora St., Trenton, Ont. K8V 2H5. 

Unionville, Unionville Church. Rev. Robert 
Smith, 271 Centre St., Thornhill, Ont. 
L4J 1G5;tpchurch@aims.on.ca. 

Whitby, St. Andrew's. Rev. Douglas Rollwage, 
140 Guildwood Pkwy., Toronto, Ont. M1E 1P4. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Brantford, Alexandra. Rev. Mark B. Gaskin, 97 
Wellington St., Brantford, Ont. N3T 2M1; 
(519) 752-4932; cpc@bfree.on.ca. 

Chatham, First (associate minister). Mr. Bob 
Fletcher, 42 Algonquian Dr., Chatham, Ont. 
N7M 5Y2. 

Delhi, Calvin; Brantford, Pleasant Ridge. Rev. 
Warren McKinnon, 619 Northdale Dr., 
Woodstock, Ont. N4S 5K7; interactive@ 
execulink.com; 519-539-7014. 

Goderich, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Rick 
Horst, PO Box 247, St. Marys, Ont. N4X 1B1. 
Hagersville, St. Andrew's; Port Dover, Knox. 
Rev. Thomas G. Vais, 117 Argyle St. N, Cale- 

donia, Ont. N3W 1B8. 

Komoka; North Caradoc, Knox. Rev. Ed 
Musson, RR 3, Thorndale, Ont. NOM 2P0. 

London, St. Lawrence. Rev. Donald McInnis, 
280 Oxford St. E, London, Ont. N6A 1V4. 

London, Westmount. Rev. Karen Timbers, 370 
Ridout St., London, Ont. N6C 3Z7; gkmstim@ 
execulink.com. 

Meaford, Knox. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, Box 86, 
Chatsworth, Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington (avail- 
able July 2000). Rev. David Thompson, 
142 Ontario St., Stratford, Ont. NSA 3H2; 
rosebury@perth.net. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s; Dawn, Knox. Rev. Philip 
Wilson, PO Box 1381, Corunna, Ont. NON 1G0. 

Sarnia, Laurel Lea-St. Matthew's. Rev. Terry 
Samuel, 770 Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, Ont. 
N7V 275. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Jack Neil, 
Box 1148, Ridgetown, Ont, NOP 2C0; 
519-674-3487. 

Tiverton, Knox. Rev. Peggy Kinsman, Box 219, 
Lucknow, Ont. NOG 2HO. 
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Walkerton, Knox. Rev. J. Allan Paisley, 
904 Princes St., Kincardine, Ont. N2Z 1Y7; 
519-396-2344; paisley@hurontel.on.ca. 

Windsor, Knox. Rev. Mary Templer, 1464 Vic- 
toria Ave., Windsor, Ont. N8X 1P3. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Man., Knox-Zion. Rev. Gladys Ander- 
son, Box 553, Neepawa, Man. ROJ 1H0; 
Fax: 204-476-5387; gmander@escape.ca. 

Flin Flon, Man., St. Andrew's (full-time or- 
dained minister with interest in developing 
a centre for rural and remote ministries). 
Rev. Dale Woods, 339-12th St., Brandon, 
Man. R7A 4M3; phone 204-727-5874; 
fax 204-728-7037; fpc@escape.ca. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Calvin. Rev. Joanne R. 
MacOdrum, Box 342, Geraldton, Ont. POT 1MO. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., First. Rev. Bert Vancook, 207 
South Brodie St., Thunder Bay, Ont. P7E 1C1. 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s-Calvin (joint charge 
seeking full-time minister). Rev. John 
Hogerwaard, 341 Eveline St. at McLean Ave., 
Selkirk, Man.R1A 1M9; 204-482-6425. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Saskatoon, Calvin Goforth; McKercher Drive. 
Rev. Eric Muirhead, Box 1586, Melfort, Sask. 
SOE 1A0; emuirhead@sk.sympatico.ca. 

Yorkton, Knox; Dunleath. Rev. Deborah Lan- 
non, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask. S4P 279; 
dalfor@dlcwest.com. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Grace (senior minister). Rev. Brown 
Milne, 8 Scotia Landing NW, Calgary, Alta. 
T3L 2K2; milnejb@cadvision.com; Web site: 
www.grace.calgary.ab.ca. 

Calgary, Varsity Acres (two ministers — indi- 
viduals or teams may apply). Rev. Dianne 
Ollerenshaw, 344 Coach Ridge Rise SW, Cal- 
gary, Alta. T3H 1G1; ollerend@cadvision.com; 
Web site: www.cadvision.com/vapc. 

Edmonton, Westmount. Rev. Bruce Kemp, 6104 
-148 St., Edmonton, Alta. T6H 4Z5; 
bkemp1 @telusplanet.net; Fax: 780-439-1676. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Castlegar, Grace. Rev. Doug Johns, Box 255, 
Creston, B.C.VOB 1G0;johnsy@kootenay.com. 

Vancouver, West Vancouver. Rev. Ted Siverns, 
335 7th St., New Westminster, B.C. V3M 3K9; 
tsiverns@lightspeed.bc.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 

Canada Ministries 

Jasper Presbyterian Church, Jasper, Alberta. 
Available immediately, full-time, three-year 
appointment. Good knowledge of Korean 
and English required. 

New church development workers, full- 
time, three-year appointment, Calgary and 
Edmonton. 

Contact: Rev. Gordon Haynes, 50 Wynford Dr., 

Toronto, Ont. M3C 17. 
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SUMMER DIRECTORY 


Knox Presbyterian Church 
315 Muskoka Rd., N. 
Gravenhurst, ON 
Worship Service at 10:30 a.m. 
Minister: Rev. Dr. Jim Sitler 
Child Care provided. 
Hearing Devices for the Hearing Impaired. 
705-687-4215 


St. James Presbyterian Church (The Kirk) 
Charlottetown, PEI 

in downtown at Fitzroy and Pownal 

Worship at the historic church in the 
birthplace of Canada. 

Sundays, June - August, 10:00 am 
Special music weekly 
Guided tours Monday to Friday 
Info: 892-2839 
Minister: Dr. Michael Caveney 


CHURCH MUSICIAN — St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Gananoque, Ontario, seeks 
an enthusiastic organist and choir director. 
Sunday services and choir rehearsal. Two- 
manual 13-rank Woodstock pipe organ and 
piano. Duties to begin July 1 or September 
1. Please forward inquiries and applications 
to: Search Committee, P.O. Box 67, Gan- 
anoque, ON, K7G 2T6. Tel. (613) 382-2315, 
Fax (613) 382-2690 or e-mail: presbygan 
@kos.net. 


HANDBELLS WANTED — St. John’s Presby- 
terian Church in Winnipeg, Manitoba, is 
looking for a set of used handbells to pur- 
chase. Call Mavis Green (204) 489-3934. 


KINGSTON Road United Church, Toronto, 
requires a Choir Leader/Organist. In Toronto's 
east end, with a 25-voice adult choir/ 
16-voice junior choir. Main instruments: 
a 3-manual Casavant organ and grand 
piano. Strong emphasis on the ability to 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 


teach the choirs and work as part of the 
Ministry team. A knowledge and love of a 
variety of church music, including contem- 
porary, is essential. Reply by June 15th to: 
The Search Committee, 975 Kingston Rd. 
Toronto ON M4E 1T1, Tel.: 416-699-6091, 
Fax: 416-699-5541 e-mail: kruc@idirect.com. 


LEASIDE Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
Ontario: Seeks enthusiastic, skilled Choir Dir- 
ector/Organist for September to lead one 
service, one choir practice; to conduct well- 
trained four-part choir and have interest in 
developing a children’s choir; 192-family 
congregation; 2-manual Allen. Forward in- 
quiries and résumés by June 23 to Search 
Committee, 670 Eglinton Avenue East, 
Toronto, Ontario M4G 2K4. Ph: 416-422-0510 
Fax: 416-422-1595. 


NARROW GATE HOUSE, Hampton, NS, 
available for your pleasure, year round, to 
be rented weekly or monthly: a house, in a 
garden, by the Bay of Fundy, 902-665-5081 
stella.maris@ns.sympatico.ca. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR required by 
Mimico Presbyterian Church, a friendly 
active congregation of 200 members. Two- 
manual Casavant pipe organ with MIDI 
enhancement. If interested, please send 
résumé to: Mimico Presbyterian Church, 
119 Mimico Ave., Etobicoke Ontario, 
M8V 1R6 (416) 255-0213 Attention: Organ- 
ist Search Committee. 


ST. GILES Presbyterian Church, St. 
Catharines, is looking to call a full-time 
Associate Minister to work in the areas of: 
Youth & Christian Ed., Pastoral Care, Out- 
reach, and Worship Services. Please contact: 
Rev. Tijs Theijsmeijer, 205 Linwell Rd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. L2N 1S1, e-mail: stgiles@ 
vaxxine.com. 
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Answers to the word scramble on page 50 
1.fear 5.refused 9. quickly 
2.care 6.bothering 10. faith 

7.wear 11.night 

8.chosen 


3.plea 
4. justice 


® i) 
Written by Karen Timbers, 
CG ( ; [ S W/ CG minister of Elmwood Avenue 
Church, London, Ont. 


A page to share with the children you love 


Persistent prayer 
Scripture reading: Luke 18:1-8 


Activities 

¢ Look up the word “persistent” in the 
dictionary. Talk about a time when 
you were persistent. 

¢ Read Luke 18:1-8 and complete the 
word scramble below. (The New 
International Version would be most 
helpful.) 

e Why do you think Jesus told this parable? 

e Why would Jesus want people to pray 
persistently? 

e Practise persistent prayer. At the beginning of 
each hour when you are awake, pray this prayer: 


God, I love you. Hear my prayer: 
Help the poor, the sick and the lonely. Amen. 


Word scramble 

A certain judge did not reaf God (verse 2). 
The judge did not reac about people (verse 2). 
The woman kept coming to the judge with a alep (verse 3). 

The woman pleaded with the judge to grant her sutijce (verse 3). 

For a long time, the judge dsufere the woman’s request (verse 4). 

The judge decided to do as the woman asked because she kept thrigboen him (verse 5). 

He was concerned that the woman might raew him out with her persistence (verse 5). 
Jesus pointed out, if an uncaring judge can give justice, think of the justice God will give to 
God’s hoscen ones (verse 7). 

9. God will give justice yicklqu (verse 8). 

10. Will the Son of Man find taifh on the earth (verse 8)? 

11. God will give justice to those who cry out day and gihnt (verse 7). 


ee ee SS 


See answers on page 49. 


A note to adults reading this page: 


Help your child practise persistent prayer by praying with them at a regular time. 
Set up a candle and Bible to define your sacred place for prayer. 
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Jean Porret: 


Franco Protestant 


he first Presbyterians spoke French not Gaelic. The Pres- 
byterian Church was simply the Scottish version of the 
Reformed tradition, a tradition that Calvin and others de- 
veloped in Switzerland. Jean Porret was born not far from 
Geneva, in St. Aubin, a town on Lac Neuchatel. He studied arts 
and theology at Neuchatel before coming to Canada in 1968. 

For his first five years, Porret was director of Christian edu- 
cation at Eglise St-Luc, the French-speaking Presbyterian 
church in East Montreal. From there, he moved into chaplaincy 
at College Marie de France and, especially, at the University of 
Montreal (U of M), a vast complex of buildings scat- 
tered across the north side of Mount Royal. 

Chaplaincy in a major Quebec university would 
have been the traditional prerogative of the 
Roman Catholics. Porret served on the pastoral 
team for 13 years and, in 1986, became its dir- 
ector. The appointment of a Presbyterian 
minister as senior chaplain in a Quebec 
university says a lot about how much the 
province has changed and about the quality 
of Jean Porret himself. U of M did not escape 
the budget cuts of the 1990s. Pastoral services 
disappeared to be reborn as Service d’action 
humanitaire et communautaire with Porret as 
its director. The change was neither expected nor 
welcome but was characteristic of the time. 

Porret believes our situation to be similar to that 
of the synagogue in the first century. We have two 
temptations: a legalistic sectarianism on the one hand and a 
vague but comfortable religiosity on the other. In such a world, 
Porret finds his mentor in Dietrich Bonhoeffer, the German 
theologian of the 1930s who was imprisoned and eventually 
executed for his opposition to the Nazis. “God in Christ is in 
the midst of the world, and it is here and now that he appears 
among us.” This faith has led Porret to the humanitarian work 
of the chaplaincy on the one hand but also to the “discipline of 
the mystery.” The Early Church maintained a discipline of 
prayer and meditation on the life of Christ and, at the same 
time, resisted the totalitarian pretensions of the state. 

At the beginning of the new millennium, Christians are 
again a small community in a difficult and often hostile world. 
In our time, the end of the Cold War has left us with no option 
but a hard-nosed neo-liberalism with little heart for the weak or 
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the strangers. The same system that is knitting the world to- 
gether in a global village has made such human qualities as 
compassion and sharing seem strange and, perhaps, irrelevant. 
The frequency of suicide in Quebec, in Alberta and in the 
Northwest is an eloquent testimony to the age. 

On the other hand, it is unfair to say this generation of uni- 
versity students cares only for themselves. Jean Porret speaks 
with the authority of 15 years of work among them. During the 
ice storm of January 1998, when power was going off all over 
the city, he was able to rally more than 80 students in four 

hours to open a shelter in the university. Their parents 
could not or would not act; the professors were in 
the south or somewhere else. But the students 
welcomed some 400 people for a week. 
The church has become small, but it can be 
great in its compassion, its generosity and its 
faithfulness to Christ. “That which you do to 
the least of these my people,” Jesus said, 
“you do it to me.” One of Porret’s first pro- 
jects in pastoral services was to provide lan- 
guage instruction for the immigrants of Cote 
des Neiges, the neighbourhood next door to 
the university. The art is to live the gospel in 
the world as it is, with all its suffering and 
_*  meaninglessness. In such a discipline, the 
gospel brings to light what God calls a new life. 
Besides being a chaplain, Porret has maintained 
more than the usual range of ecclesiastical and univer- 
sity committee work. Of particular importance has been his 
long tenure as editor of La Vie Chrétienne, the French language 
magazine of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, and his work 
as one of the founders and leading spirits of Suicide-Action de 
Montreal. Suicide prevention has long been one of his particu- 
lar interests. 

Jean Porret is blessed with a delightful family. His wife, 
Josianne, is a psychotherapist and their two children, Marc 
Frédéric and Muriel, are in the final stages of university. Jean is 
also an accomplished beekeeper, and our family has often 
toasted the end of the year with an excellent mead made from 
le miel Porret. TA 


Geoffrey Johnston recently retired as the director of studies at The 
Presbyterian College in Montreal. 
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Presbyterians Sharing... 


The Gifts of God 
for the People of God 


Thank you for your gifts to Presbyterians Sharing... 


Report on the 126th General Assembly, 14 + From bank robber to prison chaplain: one woman’s journey, 24 
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recordings 


Moderator’s lament 
For one whole year I have been 
IT. Now I am an ex-it. 
— Maitland Alexander, 
former Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), 
quoted in the July 1927 Record 


Inclusive action 
Jesus moved the emphasis from 
God’s holiness (exclusive) to 
God’s mercy (inclusive). Instead 
of the message “No undesirables 
allowed,” he proclaimed, “In 
God’s Kingdom there are no 
undesirables.” 
— Philip Yancey 
in The Jesus I Never Knew 


It is not the will of God that some 
have everything while others have 
nothing. That does not come from 
God. God’s will is that all his sons 

and daughters are happy. 
— Oscar Romero in a homily, 
September 10, 1978 


Television 

I went without television once. For 19 
years. When I was a kid, we didn’t 
have the thing in our home. On my 
11th birthday, I asked my mother if she 


could give me one good reason we didn’t. 
She came up with four. I believe they were 


in this order: 
(1) We are broke. 


(3) TV takes our minds off our minds. 


I’m not a brawler, I’m a sober, 

god-fearing Presbyterian, 
well, not exactly god-fearing. 

— Al Purdy, 

Canadian poet 

who died in April 


(2) TV talks too much, but doesn’t say enough. 
) 


(4) You will learn more watching a lima bean grow than watching television. 
— Phil Callaway, Servant, Spring 2000 


Earl Grey’s tribute 


The late Dr. James Robertson has had many a tribute. 
The following, by Earl Grey, told by Rev. R. G. Mac- 
Beth in a recent article in The Westminster Review, is 
very beautiful. 

“No wonder Earl Grey, when Governor General of 
Canada, after studying the life of the Rev. Dr. Robertson, 
stopped over a day in Winnipeg that he might go and lay 
a wreath on the grave of that hero in the Kildonan cem- 
etery. ‘He was one of the men,’ said the Earl, “who pre- 


How can I believe in God when last 
week I got my tongue caught in the roller 
of an electric typewriter? 

— Woody Allen 


Animals in heaven? 

I totally believe in animals in heaven. 
The question is not will there be 
animals in heaven, but will humans 
be there. We are wicked, 
violent and selfish, al- 
though we have the 
unique capacity to 
judge the moral 
significance of our 


actions. 

— Andrew Linzey 
in The Christian 
Century 


vented this country from being “the Wild West.” 


Jesus Seminar 
Projects such as the Jesus Seminar that 
have spent countless dollars and hours 
trying to get back to the exact words 
of Jesus are like a decaf latte with 
skim milk — a complete waste of 
time. Given the historical material 
available, it is virtually impossible to 
know exactly what Jesus said, despite 
the “red letter” versions of the Bible. 
— Chuck Meyer 
in Dying Church Living God 


“As a matter of fact, we have 
never had a ‘Wild West’ in Canada, 
and students of history give the 
missionary influence the main 
credit for this unique record.” 

Some lives of the “great” men 
impress the strangers more than 
familiars. Not so Dr. Robertson’s. 
Those who knew him best honored 
and loved him most. 

— Presbyterian Record, 
March 1917 


I ran into God backstage, and he said, ““You’re welcome.” 
— Rosie O’Donnell assuring prospective Grammy winners that 
each did not have to thank God in their acceptance speeches 
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The bearable 


lightness 


of being Presbyterian 


What do you say about an Assembly at which nothing much happens? 


t was Tuesday morning at the 126th General Assembly and 
time for the second sederunt (or sit-unt, as one Young Adult 
Representative suggested the business sessions be called). It 
was also time for the first ecumenical visitor. 

I hope readers will not think me disrespectful if I suggest 
the ecumenical visitors are not always the most exciting part of 
Assembly for some commissioners. To be sure, most give it 
their best shot, listening intently to the visitors’ messages — 
messages that are both heart-rending and heart-warming. But to 
untrained or inexperienced ears, the accents are often difficult 
to understand and it’s easy, and human, to drift off occasionally 
or to heed the siren call of coffee and cookies outside the 
assembly hall. 

Rey. Fu-Chuyan Lee, also known by his aboriginal name, 
Yabu, Moderator of The Presbyterian Church in Taiwan, had 
the advantage of having the first go at the Assembly. Commis- 
sioners were still fresh and keen. The gentle and unassuming 
Yabu charmed the socks off commissioners (except for the 
sandal-wearing crowd) when he unexpectedly burst into song at 
the end of his address. It was a Taiwanese aboriginal song, but 
if you closed your eyes and opened your mind you could easily 
picture a North American aboriginal singing it. There was an 
interconnectedness, not only musically, but also ... well, for 
lack of a better word, mystically. 

With a modest leap of imagination, the same might be said 
of Presbyterians — world-wide and in our small corner, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. We may not all be hitting the 
same notes but we are singing the same song. There is also 
something else, something simple yet indefinable. Call it “the 
ties that bind” if you need a label. Under the microscope of a 
General Assembly, it’s the small things that reveal it. 
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You see it in the ministers who, having been given a well- 
deserved $615 increase in minimum stipend earlier in the 
Assembly (they don’t all drive Honda Accords), introduced a 
petition to help pay the salaries of Presbyterian ministers in 
Mozambique who had not been paid for six months. 

It’s there in the women (I don’t know if any men con- 
tributed) who supply the snacks for the seemingly insatiable 
commissioners. How many thousands of cookies and squares 
have they baked for church events over the years? How many 
ham and bean suppers have they put together? Sometimes, you 
just want to jump over the table and hug them. 

It’s in the commissioners who doggedly plod their weary 
way between the residence and the assembly hall, line up good- 
naturedly for cafeteria food and sleep in monks’ cells. Oh, there 
are those who love attending Assembly (they’re easily identi- 
fied by their permanent smiles) but, for many others, the week 
is a trial from God to be endured. 

And you find it in the Young Adult Representatives who so 
graciously put up with the bungling of Assembly and of the 
church in general. Have patience, all you YARS. The rest of us 
don’t know as much as we used to — when we were your age. 

Yes, General Assemblies are significant events that must be 
conducted with a measure of dignity and in good order. And 
this year’s Assembly had the added significance of the new mil- 
lennium, the 125th anniversary of the denomination and a year 
of Jubilee. But, occasionally, Assemblies can be frustrating, 
temporarily rudderless and boring. When they are, it’s good to 
know you can always take in some people-watching. [a 
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Canada’s founding 
Congratulations to Rosemary Doran for 
her sensitive and informative article 
“Celebrating our roots” (May Record). It 
is a pity we don’t all know the true pain 
and suffering by all nationalities involved 
in the founding of Canada. 

Jenny Munns, 

Moncton, N.B. 


More than one kind of passion 
Blair Bertrand’s call for more passion in 
the church intrigued me (April Record). 
At times, I feel the same way. Being 
Presbyterian doesn’t mean we can’t be 
passionate. But what do we mean by pas- 
sion? What does a passionate church 
look like? Is passion defined by upbeat 
music in worship being more passionate 
than traditional worship? 

I believe passion is like love — there 
is more than one way to express it. In our 
congregation, an elderly gentleman who 
had no family nearby passed away re- 
cently. Members of our congregation 


iv\le 
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took turns sitting with him day and night 
so he could die with dignity, surrounded 
by love. Is that passion? I think so, but it’s 
not the glitzy kind of passion people usu- 


Appreciation 

I want to tell you how much I appreciated 
the article “Influential Presbyterians of the 
20th century” (January Record). Although 


ally think of when they 
use that word. People in 
our congregation have left 
significant portions of 
their estates to the church 
when they have died be- 
cause they wanted to 
serve long after they were 
physically present. Is that 
passion? I think so, but 
it’s not the kind that is 
easily seen. 

I agree with the writer 
that we need more pas- 
sion in the church. I un- 


We publish as many 
letters as possible. 

All are subject to editing 
for meaning and space, 
and must include the 
correspondent’s name 
and full address. Letters 
are intended to provide 
for the wide expression 
of views among our 
readers. Publication does 
not imply endorsement 
by either the Record or 
The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 


I had not met them all 
personally, their names 
and their lives were well- 
known to me through my 
work with the Women’s 
Missionary Society. Pres- 
byterians have a rich her- 
itage. I hope you will 
introduce others who have 
contributed to that heritage. 

It is a pleasure to re- 
ceive the Record every 
month. I look forward to 
reading it and being kept 
up-to-date in what is going 


derstand that to mean a 
greater love for Christ and a greater love 
for others expressed through the ordinary 
acts allotted to us each new day. 
Dale Woods, 
Brandon, Man. 
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on at home and overseas. 
Isabella T. Hunter, 
Thunder Bay, Ont. 


Questions 
I enjoyed David Kilgour’s thoughtful 
article “Discipleship: Living for Jesus in 
the world” (May Record). However, I 
doubt the historicity of his illustration 
about the monk whose death brought 
about the end of gladiatorial contests in 
Rome in the third century. This is dubi- 
ous if only because the purported event 
took place a century before Constantine 
legalized Christianity. Also, the figure of 
160,000 Christian martyrs per year 
sounds inflated. What is the source for 
this number? 

Gunar Kravalis, 

Milverton, Ont. 


Editor’s note: The 160,000 figure comes 
from Paul Johnson’s book Their Blood 
Cries Out. 


Knox College choir 

We had the privilege this spring of at- 
tending the Knox College Choir Tour 
2000 presentation of the musical “The 
Rock Slinger and His Greatest Hit” at 
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Calvin Church in North Bay, Ontario. 
We commend all those involved with this 
remarkable performance. It was a stimu- 
lating and professional production — true 
to the Bible story, with humorous, mod- 
ern touches — that was presented with 
enthusiasm and vigour. John Derksen, as 
usual, provided excellent direction and 
musical accompaniment. And Goliath 
was really nine feet tall! 
The church is fortunate to have such 
talented people share their gifts with us. 
Freda and Graham MacDonald, 
Burk’s Falls, Ont. 


Trading in the old models 
Jim Taylor (May Record) associates 
soaring divorce rates with “(mostly men) 
... trading in their wives for newer 
models.” Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Women are more likely to initi- 
ate divorce in Canada. 
Taylor also appears to be nostalgic for 
a time when religion was determined by 
birth: “ ... what you were born into, you 
stuck with.” Perhaps he thinks this was 
better than the church attracting people 
by bringing Christ to them in a way that 
is meaningful to their lives. We live in a 
time when the church can attract new 
members simply by bringing the gospel 
to them. What a gift from God! 
Paul Millar, 
Calgary 


Pacifism and Christians 

While I applaud Marion Schaffer’s 
courage to state her convictions regard- 
ing pacifism (May Record), I disagree 
with her implied thesis that pacifism is 
the scripturally approved Christian posi- 
tion. In a near-perfect world, pacifism 
would, of course, be a most acceptable 
and natural position. But few would ar- 
gue that we have anything close to a per- 
fect world, nor will we ever have such a 
world as long as we depraved humans 
are in some sort of control. 

Was Jesus a pacifist? Certainly yes, 
with regard to the Kingdom of Heaven. 
But I can find no evidence that Jesus was 
a pacifist with regard to a Christian’s in- 
volvement in the kingdoms of this world. 
Jesus commends the faith of a centurion 
(a Roman army officer) in Luke 7:9. And 
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Cornelius, the Gentile to whom Peter 
brought the gospel, was also a faith-filled 
centurion. In neither case can I find any re- 
monstration regarding a centurion’s career. 
However one may understand the Book 
of Revelation, it would appear that Christ 
is the ultimate commander of the army of 
the righteous. Even understood figurative- 
ly, Christ as an army commander must 
have some message regarding pacifism. 

I recognize the right of an individual to 
be a pacifist. I object to the intimation that 
all Christians — if they truly understood 
what Jesus taught — would be pacifists. 

Walter Winger, 
Burk’s Falls, Ont. 


Graphic presentation 

of Christ’s death 

I see you took some heat for your March 
cover (Letters, May Record). During our 
Tennebrae evening service on Good Fri- 
day, I, too, was criticized for my graphic 
emphasis of Christ’s death on the cross 
and the “sugar-coated” songs we sing to 
sentimentalize it such as “The Old 
Rugged Cross.” 

I suspect these people and many like 
them are susceptible to the idea that 
Jesus never really died on the cross but 
hopped down and ran off with Mary 
Magdalene to live happily ever after. 

To quote the words of that old song, 
“When will they ever learn?” 

Rod Lamb, 
Petawawa, Ont. 


More Reformed than you? 

A funny thing seems to happen when 
some recent grads from Knox College 
write letters to the Record. Some of them 
can’t seem to resist getting side-tracked 
from their main topic and, instead, 
choose to engage in the academic equiv- 
alent of a drive-by shooting. A recently 
retired professor appears to be the 
favoured target. Somehow, I am not sur- 
prised. Unlike those who seek to insulate 
themselves from contamination by re- 
treating into a mentality of Reformed 
ghettoism, Helen Goggin sought to give 
students exposure to major themes from 
many differing theological perspectives. 
Strangely enough, people used to call 
this approach teaching. 


All-girl 


had become her "family." 
Her parents were never able 
to find much time for her. 
This had created in her a 
desperate need for belong- 
ing — at any cost. Before 
long, she had dropped out 
of school. Criminal activity 
landed her in a detention 
home. She became more 
introverted — and much 
_ harder. For the next few 
years, we tried to revive her 
vanquished spirit. Day after 
day, we reached out to her 
and endured her mistrust 
and defences. Finally, we 
were able to break through 
some of her barriers. She 
began to allow people to 
care again. She began to 
care more about herself. 
She recently re-enrolled in 
high school and is looking 
for a part-time job. 
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letters 
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Good teachers push their students to 
consider and wrestle with ideas they 
might not otherwise be exposed to. Al- 
though much in Process Theology and 
the work of the Jesus Seminar is beyond 
what I can accept, my faith has been en- 
riched and deepened by some of the 
challenges presented through studying it. 
I am continually thankful that scholars 
are still engaging the Word and its radical 
implications for us as Christians and that 
teachers have the courage to present 
some of this so-called “dangerous” ma- 
terial to us. 

It also doesn’t surprise me that there 
is Opposition to anything that disputes 
what, for some, is a neatly sanitized 
series of Reformed propositions and 
maxims. Step outside the arbitrary chalk- 
line parameters and you will be scornful- 
ly labelled as an incompetent scholar or a 
person of defective faith. Indeed, it’s a 
sad irony that such a philistine approach 
to learning is, in itself, unReformed. 

John van Vliet, 
Dartmouth, N.S. 


Troubled 
I was troubled by the opening and con- 
cluding sections of Ronald Wallace’s 
article “Jesus is Lord: Living in a plural- 
istic age” (April Record). My sense in 
reading the article is that the author did 
not consult any of our three ministers or 
the clergy of other communions who of- 
fered 24-hour pastoral care services and 
who participated in several memorial ser- 
vices in September 1998 following the 
Swissair crash. A consultation with those 
clergy who worked diligently during 
those strenuous days probably would 
have resulted in a more sensitive and ac- 
curate presentation of what took place. 
Another illustration might have served 
the purpose of the author better. 

P. A. McDonald, 

Dartmouth, N.S. 


Influential Presbyterians 

I must mention Dr. George Aristotle 
Hadjiantoniou who came from Athens, 
Greece, to preach at our small Chalmers 
Church in Calgary. As a lawyer in 
Athens, he had to defend a small group 
of Christians there. He was so impressed 


with their dedication and strong faith in 
Jesus Christ that he went to Edinburgh, 
Scotland, to convert his legal mind to 
theology. He returned to Greece where 
he preached for 16 years. He came to 
Canada with his wife and son in 1961 to 
preach at Chalmers until he retired in 
1971. While here, he also taught courses 
in the extension department of the Uni- 
versity of Calgary. When he retired, he 
went to Edmonton where he preached 
and taught history, patristics and New 
Testament Greek at Newman Theo- 
logical College in St. Albert (near 
Edmonton). His knowledge of the 
biblical world and his kind and gentle 
manner made him an inspiration to all 
who knew him. He passed away in 1995 
at 91 years of age. 
J. Wallis Gibson, 
Calgary 


Call to prayer 

I recently contacted church offices re- 
questing them to mobilize Presbyterians 
across Canada to prayer and action. The 
subject was Bill C-23 concerning bene- 
fits for same-sex partners. Much to my 
surprise and dismay, this can’t be done. 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada has 
no vehicle or procedure in place to call 
its people to prayer. 

How can I, after my private prayer 
and my public action of writing the 
prime minister, the minister of justice, 
Anne McLellan, and my local member 
of Parliament, encourage other believers 
to seek God’s face (II Chronicles 7:14)? 

This time, it was Bill C-23. What will 
it be next week? next month? next year? 

Anne Stewart-Fennema, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


The Goforths 
The lives of Jonathan and Rosalind 
Goforth do not need defending (Letters, 
March Record). They have already 
passed the test of time. As Scripture 
says, “Wherefore by their fruits ye shall 
know them” (Matthew 7:20). Oh that we 
had more Jonathan and Rosalind 

Goforths! 

Three proud grandsons, 
Fred, Bruce and Bob Moynan, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
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—from the, oderator. 


What would happen if we 


Glen Davis 


took God seriously? 


A domesticated church does not take the gospel seriously 


ecoming Moderator has magical 
powers, so they tell me. Last month, 
I was an ordinary minister with 
opinions no one took too seriously. 
This month, I have opinions as “the Mod- 
erator” and, suddenly, everyone (well, 
some Presbyterians at least) is interested. 

Commissioners to General Assembly 
expressed concern about the decline in 
membership in our church. They are 
eager to do anything to reverse that trend. 
Given the rate of decline and the aging of 
our congregations, they are especially 
concerned their beloved church might 
not exist in 10 or 15 years. 

That concern is not new. It prompted 
the Movement to Double in the 1980s. It 
motivated synods and presbyteries to hire 
high-priced consultants who told us we 
are in deep trouble and have to change, 
but they were short on specific solutions. 
Their analysis was not unhelpful, but I 
believe the answer to our problems lies 
deeper than jazzing up the music, adding 
a contemporary service and focusing on 
small groups. 

To solve a problem, we need to identi- 
fy it first. The declining numbers is not 
the problem; it is a symptom. The prob- 
lem is one of faithfulness. “Will our 
church be here in 10 years?” is not the 
question. That only concerns our survival. 
The question is, “Are we acting in obedi- 
ence to what God has told us to do?” 

We have the same gospel, the same 
Saviour and the same Spirit the Early 
Church had. They “turned the world 
upside-down.” Today, the world has 
turned the church upside-down. The 
world has domesticated the church so 
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that many believe we don’t have to take 
the gospel seriously. We accommodate 
our values to the values of a society 
obsessed with itself. 

The Saviour who bore a cross for us 
tells us to take up our cross and follow 
him. He says we cannot serve both God 
and the world, that our treasure is where 
our heart is. Jesus calls for absolute alle- 
giance from his followers. If the gospel 
is true, and if Jesus calls us to make him 
the centre of our lives, what would hap- 
pen if we were to take this seriously? 


to the values of God’s kingdom; 

* worship with God’s people on Sunday 
would take precedence over everything 
other than work requirements or health 
restrictions; 

¢ churches would become places that 
welcome outcasts and strangers and 
everyone else whom society rejects; 

* our giving to the church would be 
commensurate with our blessings; 

¢ we would be willing to make changes 
in our worship and church life so 
youth would feel included; 


“Will our church be here in 10 years?” is not the question. That only 
concerns our survival. The question is, “Are we acting in obedience 


to what God has told us to do?” 


Perhaps we preachers would be brave 
enough to proclaim the full implications 
of confessing Christ as Lord of our lives, 
so that: 
¢ church members would love Christ 

more than their church buildings and 
open them for community needs; 

¢ we would put an end to the lie that faith 
is a private matter, never to be raised in 
polite society (Jesus knew nothing of a 
private faith — God’s love is wonder- 
ful news to share with everyone); 

* we would stop steering youth into ca- 
reers that earn the big bucks and, rather, 
help them discover God’s will for them; 

* we would have less concern about how 
our pensions and RRSPs are doing and 
more concern about how the work of 
Christ is going; 

* we would determine our political loy- 
alties by the policies that come closest 


¢ we would make justice for the poor, 
hungry and homeless a primary con- 
cern when allocating our resources of 
time and money. 

These are a few things that would 
change if we were to make faithfulness 
to Jesus Christ our first priority. Then, we 
could leave the numbers and the future of 
the church in God’s hands. 

Many church members struggle to be 
faithful to Christ every day. But, for 
many others, the gospel is one among 
many things they try to fit into busy lives. 
We need to realize Jesus Christ is not 
someone we try to “fit” into our lives but 
the one around whom everything else 
revolves. 

May God help us all to be faithful. 


HLS) ence 


—an everyday. 


The root 


of our sins 


A rule worth following no matter what colour 


ow that I’m a couple of years past 
my 60th birthday, I claim the right 
to sound like an irascible old cur- 
mudgeon. Here are a few of the 
things that make me particularly grumpy: 
¢ Them good ol’ boys who cart a couple 
of cases of beer to the top of a moun- 
tain in their 4x4 truck and, then, leave 
their empties behind when they motor 
back down 
e Ethnic cleansing in Bosnia, Rwanda, 
or anywhere else 

Visitors who picnic on our beach and 
leave without taking along their dirty 
diapers, soggy underwear, bags of 
snacks, shrink-wrapped packages of 
sliced meat and broken lawn chairs 
Mass murderers 
Carousing kids who think it’s a big 
joke to flip lighted matches through 
the slots of mailboxes 
People who abuse their spouses or 
children — sexually, physically or 
emotionally 
Vandals who think that owning a can 
of spray paint gives them a right to 
decorate any flat space 
Industries that treat any wilderness area 
as a safe place to dump toxic wastes. 

If that seems like an odd mixture of 
minor and major crimes, of petty pranks 
and crimes that tie your gut in a knot, it’s 
also deliberate. Murder and abuse have a 
much more dramatic effect than vandal- 
ism and littering, but they belong to- 
gether because they start with the same 
attitude. Selfishness. Self-centredness. A 
conviction that I matter, you don’t. My 
pleasure, my rights, my convenience, my 
entertainment, my needs ... 
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In the classical list of the Seven Deadly 
Sins, pride comes first. Because all the 
other sins — covetousness, lust, envy, 
gluttony, anger and sloth — depend on it 
according to the ancients who devised that 
list. Their wisdom still holds true. It’s our 
pride — our obsession with ourselves, our 
rights, our needs, our desires — that leads 
us to think we deserve a BMW. A sexual 
playmate. A promotion to vice-president. 
A two-inch steak, topped with lobster, 
washed down with a glass of 100-year-old 
Cabernet Sauvignon. With servants to 


Jim Taylor 


indulgence, and Radovan Karadzic, 
exterminating Bosnian Muslims, are 
simply the extremes that show us the 
path we’re on. 

There is an antidote to this. My 
mother used to call it common courtesy, 
although now it is all too uncommon. It 
simply means showing respect and con- 
sideration for others. And it is the central 
message of all major religions. In Chris- 
tian terms, it is the Golden Rule: “Do 
unto others as you would have them do 
unto you.” The Jewish Talmud says, 


Murder and abuse have a much more dramatic effect than 
vandalism and littering, but they belong together because they 


start with the same attitude. 


Selfishness. Self-centredness 


cook it, serve it and clean up. And if we 
don’t get what we think we’re entitled to, 
we boil over. We blow our tops. We 
explode into violence. 

Pride is the cult of the individual taken 
to an extreme. Once you start to believe 
the individual is separate, independent, 
unconnected to others, you are led in- 
evitably to the conclusion that there is 
nothing but the individual. This individual. 
ME! Thus it becomes not only OK but 
actually logical to disregard everyone 
else’s welfare. To do what feels good for 
you, regardless of the effects on others. To 
leave litter on mountaintops and beaches 
because, after all, it’s not yours, is it? 

It’s only a small step from there to be- 
lieve you have a right to murder children, 
or enemies, or other tribes and races. 
Clifford Olson, revelling in his self- 


“What is hateful to you, do not do to 
your fellow humans.” Confucianism calls 
it the “maxim of loving kindness: Do not 
unto others what you would not have 
them do unto you.” Taoism stresses mu- 
tuality: “Regard your neighbour’s gain as 
your own gain, and your neighbour’s loss 
as your own loss.” Hinduism says, “Do 
naught onto others which would cause 
you pain if done to you.” 

Mahatma Gandhi defined that ethic as 
ahimsa — non-violence against any- 
thing, be it human or animal. Whatever 
it’s called, we could use a bit more of it 
in our lives. As an antidote to the ram- 
pant self-interest that leads to everything 
from littering to mass murder. 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder of 
Wood Lake Books. 
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word. 


Thanks, more or less, 


for the mosquito 


Worshipping the God who created nature — defects and all 


Psalm 19 
fter reading the first part of Psalm 
19, I looked for mosquitoes in the 
Bible. I couldn’t find a single one. 
I like this psalm very much but I 
can’t figure where the mosquitoes went. 

I could find gnats and flies and lice 
and wasps and moths, hornets and fleas 
and all manner of flying things but nary a 
mosquito in the Bible. You may object 
that there are no mosquitoes because 
there were none in Israel, but that seems 
wrong to me — at least, based on my ex- 
perience over the border in Lebanon 
where mosquitoes definitely, though in- 
frequently, appear. 
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Rarely do we hear the wonders of 
nature praised in the Bible as we do in 
Psalm 19: 


The heavens are telling the glory 
of God; 

and the firmament proclaims his 
handiwork. 


Yes, but what about those aerial attacks 
from the female of this dipterous insect 
with a long proboscis, skilled in punctur- 
ing skin and extracting blood? 


Ted Siverns 


It’s true that I write from a part of 
Canada where the mosquito is rare but, 
in my memory, I still hear the drone, 
sense the relentless pursuit and imagine 
the itchy arms and legs and back and 
head. From time to time, I have been on 
a sandy, warm beach where I could 
imagine having arrived in paradise 
were it not for that pesky insect. Indeed, 
there are places where the mosquito is 
not only a nuisance but also a dangerous 
enemy — spreading malaria, yellow 


From time to time, | have been on a sandy, warm beach 
where I could imagine having arrived in paradise 


were it not for that 


pesky insect 


fever and encephalitis. But not in 
Psalm 19. 
Why no mosquitoes? It seems 
that the first part of Psalm 19 (verses 
1-6) was originally a hymn in praise of 
the sun, a hymn borrowed from the 
Canaanite culture. The extravagant 
expressions were not taken literally by Is- 
rael but were demythologized, trans- 
formed and understood as poetic 
metaphors and were employed to sing the 
praise of God. 
Yes, the stars, sun and moon display 
the handiwork of God. 
The trees and moun- 
tains, the rivers and 
oceans, the fish and an- 
imals chant God’s praise. Jesus 
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____word alive 


continued 


spoke of God who clothes the lilies and 
cares for the sparrows. But singing only 
these verses presents a problem: the 
verses lack mosquitoes, and life will not 
let us easily forget the mosquito and its 
involuntary blood donation program. To 
do so is to forget, in the words of Pascal: 


Nature has some perfections, to show 
that she is the image of God; 

and some defects, to show that she is 
only His image. 


Unlike the romantic poets, the Bible 
has no fascination with nature in and of 
itself. If it were not for the mosquito, we 
might all be worshipping nature instead 
of worshipping the God who created 
nature with its “defects.” In this psalm, 
nature is a choir that sings the praise 
of God (verses 1-4). This praise is not 
shouted nor even transmitted by audible 
speech but is intelligible to the discerning 
ears of faith. 

Somewhere, there must be the drone 
of mosquitoes in the background for, in 
verses 7-13, the psalmist turns from what 


could appear to be the romanticizing of 
nature to “the law of the Lord.” “Law” or 
“torah,” here, is a broad term that refers 
to the traditions of Israel. It refers to the 
salvation-history and ethical responsibil- 
ities of the covenant people of God. 
Torah is not merely an external legal 
code but knowledge that forms the basis 
for life and conduct. It is not merely 
what is written in a book but what is 
written on the heart. 

Notice the adjectives for torah found 
in verses 7-10: “perfect” (meaning “flaw- 
less ), sure, “clear ae pure. tes 
“desirable,” “sweet.” Notice also the ef- 
fect of torah: “revives,” “makes wise,” 
“rejoices,” “enlightens,” “endures” and 
leads to “righteousness.” 

Verses 11-13 continue reflecting on 
this law of God which serves both to 
warn and to reward. To this is added a 
plea for forgiveness from sins deliberate 
and unintentional, conscious and uncon- 
scious. The psalmist knows he must rely 
on the mercy of God for forgiveness. He 
also asks for protection from “‘the insol- 
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ent”; that is, those who act as if they 
were God — mosquito people, you 
might say. 

The psalm ends with verse 14, a 
prayer that psalm and psalmist may be 
acceptable to God: 


Let the words of my mouth and the 
meditation of my heart 

be acceptable to you, 

O LorD, my rock and my redeemer. T& 


For discussion and reflection 
* Is it clear why verses 1-6 were not 
allowed to stand on their own? 

* What is included and what is omitted 
of Psalm 19 in the versions that appear 
in The Book of Praise (1997) as hymns 
10 and 495, 
Also compare the psalm with Addison’s 
hymn “The spacious firmament on 
high,” The Book of Praise (1972), 
hymn 96. 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is the minister of First 
church in New Westminster, B.C. 
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My dear editor: 


James Russell Lowell’s poetic query 
“And what is so rare as a day in June?” 
has, perhaps, slipped from the realm of 
cliché into relative obscurity. The next 
line, “Then, if ever, come perfect days,” 
has never been quoted much, and just as 
well. Our annual presbytery “outing” (in 
the old sense of that word), combining a 
brief meeting with a “Bar-B-Q” and 


“Fun For All!!!!” (an exclamation point 
gets added each year) is anything but a 
perfect day. 


It was intended to be a sort of book- 
end to the “End-of-Summer-Celebration- 
and-Love-Feast” (Communion) in 
September to which members of pres- 
bytery and their families are invited. That 
investment in Christian camaraderie has 
yielded diminishing returns, especially in 
family participation, and, so, the “we 
need to let our hair down more” crowd 
(many of whom are follically challenged) 
has plotted to get us coming and going. 

Our synod camp facility on Lake 
Wannabegone was booked this June, so 
we found ourselves at Camp On Whee, a 
comparable facility maintained by an- 
other denomination on the other side of 
the same lake. “Comparable” might be 
too weak an adjective: the same wood- 
burned plaques bearing pious injunc- 
tions, the same donated furniture leaking 
stuffing or supported at one corner by a 
brick ... It was on an identical-to- 
Presbyterian picnic bench near 
a remarkably similar barbecue 
pit where I entered into conver- 
sation with Angus, my colleague 
in ruling eldership. 

The air was full of the charac- 
teristic mix of odours from sun- 
block, cremated hotdogs, ham- 
burger patties either well-done or 
black and wet towels. The whine of 
mosquitoes provided counterpoint for the 
whine of On the Glory Train, a greatest 
gospel hits compilation from Luella and 
The Arkansas Apostles being played on 
someone’s portable entertainment centre. 

We had dispatched the ragtag, end-of- 
season business with a velocity we never 
managed the rest of the year. Angus sipped 
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at some iced tea and kiwi juice and fished 
out a drowned bug with his index finger. 
“Why do we do this?” he sighed. 
“Well, you know how some in pres- 
bytery feel the need for socializing.” I 
knew what he meant, and my reply 
sounded feeble even to me. He ignored it. 


launched into a chorus of “Everybody’s 
Goin’ to Get Religion in Glory”). “It’s 
enough to make me a Buddhist! And do 
ya think the ladies are having a good 
time?” (As usual, the equality of the sexes 
in Christ had broken down a little. A fran- 
tic dance from the kitchen to the picnic 


The air at the Presbytery picnic was a mix of odours from 
sunblock, cremated hotdogs, black hamburgers and wet towels 


“It’s enough to give compassion a bad 
name. You know what it is? It’s the 
tyranny of the weaker brother!” 

“What?” 

“You know, the weaker brother. Those 
fusspots in the New Testament worryin’ 
their wee heads off about meat that had 
been within smelling distance of an idol 
and pestering Paul about it. God tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb, but do we 
have to? 

“I mean, look at this lot. For most of 
us, this is an ordeal. Joyless John over 
there — he hasn’t gone swimming since 
bathing suits had sleeves! And listen to 
that!” (The Arkansas Apostles had 


tables was under way, performed by 
women trying to get the potato salads to 
the table and the people to the salads be- 
fore either melted or the bugs devoured 
more than their share.) “They look like the 
prophets of Baal facin’ off against Elijah!” 

“But c’mon, Angus, you know this is 
a treat for...” 

“Aye, I do. The same kind of folk who 
go to Assembly to rejoice in the rare sight 
of a Presbyterian church actually full. 
Whose spirits leap to look around and see 
who isn’t dead yet. Folk who see the 
‘business’ of Assembly as a guilt 
offering for the highlight of their 
social calendar or the bribe 
they pay to the ghost of John 

Knox. Folk who feel dar- 
ing when they see a guitar. 
Folk who go all quivery 
and hurt at the suggestion 
that claptrap for Jesus is 
still claptrap. Folk who 
should be singin’ ‘They’ll 
know we are Christians 
>cause we’re bored, cause we’re 
bored’! Folks who need...” 
The call to come and join hands for 
the “Johnny Appleseed” grace inter- 
rupted Angus in full flight. 

“God loves us all and it takes all 
kinds, Angus,” I said, lapsing into fluent 
platitude. “Maybe that’s why there are 12 
gates to the heavenly city and many 
dwelling places within God’s house.” 

“Aye, and I hope they’re zoned.” 


Yours for the divine in the multicultural, 


Liev oly L- 
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The 126th General Assembly 


June 4-9, 2000 


Hamilton, Ontario 


The Double O 
Assembly 


The Moderator, Glen Davis, arrives in style for the Assembly banquet. 
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by Tom Dickey 


rom the moment commissioners received 

their book of reports to be discussed at 

this year’s General Assembly, they had a 

hint the mood would be celebratory. After 

all, it is the new millennium (we'll go with the ma- 

jority), the 125th anniversary of the denomination 

and a year of Jubilee. It was a time to be giddy and 

to throw caution to the wind. Put away the Presby- 
terian blue and break out the red binders! 


SUNDAY 


Opening worship 

It was a beautiful spring night in Hamilton, 
Ontario, and the smell of Old Spice was in the air 
as commissioners and guests filed into Central 
Church for the opening worship service of the 
126th General Assembly. The small panels on the 
stained glass windows were cocked open, the ceil- 
ing fans were whirling mightily and the sanctuary 
was filled to capacity 20 minutes before the service 
began. (Still sitting there three hours later, more 
than a few commissioners wished they had not 
been so eager.) 
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Granddaughter and grandfather: Yvonne 
Woensdregt, a Young Adult Representative from 
Regina, confers with her grandfather, Henry 
Woensdregt, an elder from Surrey, B.C. 


Inside the church, the mood was welcoming — 
complete with a warm musical prelude provided 
by a brass quintet, a timpanist and the host 
church’s organist and choir director, Paul Grim- 
wood. The congregation apparently appreciated the 
majestic music, applauding on more than one oc- 
casion. (Either that, or they noticed “Shine, Jesus, 
Shine” wasn’t in the order of service and they 
didn’t want to miss out on the “clapping bits.”) 

The dignified service was traditional in nature, 
but included some unique touches to mark the sig- 
nificance of the year 2000, both to the world-wide 
congregation of Christians and to the congrega- 
tions of Presbyterians scattered across Canada. An 
anthem, “Come Unto Me,” composed by Stephen 
Chatman of the University of British Columbia, 
was specially commissioned for the evening. 
Beautifully presented by the choir of Central, the 
anthem was indeed true to its lyrics, giving peace 
unto the heavy-laden commissioners. There was 
also a responsive Affirmation of Faith and Com- 
mitment for AD 2000 that included, fittingly, a 
selection from Living Faith. The blessing, sweetly 
sung by the junior choir of Central, was a blessing 
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Rev. Harold Alston (right), Moderator, Caribbean and 
North American Council of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches, chats with John Green from the 
Presbytery of Edmonton-Lakeland. 


in itself, and an apposite one, with the current 
FLAMES initiative focusing on children, youth 
and young adults. 

In his sermon, “When Grace Burns Boldly,” the 
outgoing Moderator, Arthur Van Seters, spoke pas- 
sionately about passion. With a mix of ardour and 
eloquence lightly leavened with humour, he talked 
about how wonderful it would be if Christians 
shared the gospel with the same rapture a violinist 
feels when completely engrossed in a concerto. A 
denomination that has the burning bush as its 
(unofficial) logo and a blazing tree to represent the 
FLAMES initiative should have the burning desire 
to share the life-affirming message of the gospel 
with the suffering people of the world, he said. 

Van Seters recalled his visit to El Salvador in 
March, where he and other church leaders joined 
thousands of Salvadorans in commemorating the 
20th anniversary of Archbishop Oscar Romero’s 
death. They stood in the spot where government- 
backed bullets cut Romero down in the middle of 
serving Mass, and they “trembled.” 

The God who spoke to Moses from the burning 
bush and the God who spoke to Oscar Romero is 
an understanding God, Van Seters said. God under- 
stands suffering. God sees children in Africa dying 
from AIDS and weeps. He sees children in Canada 
going to bed hungry and weeps. 

When the worship service was over and the first 
sederunt began, Rev. H. Glen Davis of Knox 
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Church, Agincourt, Ontario, was elected Modera- 
tor of the 126th General Assembly. Describing 
himself as an ordinary pastor who has been given 
some extraordinary opportunities, Davis spoke 
humbly about assuming the role of Moderator. He 
saw his election not so much as a recognition of 
himself, but as a recognition of: the work of the 
wider church (represented by his 15 years with the 
Korean Christian Church in Japan), the national 
church (seen through his 18 years as a member of 
the national staff) and the grassroots church 
(witnessed by his past four and a half years as co- 
minister of Knox, Agincourt). The new Moderator 
also paid a moving tribute to the co-minister at 
Knox — his wife, Joyce — who, he said, should 
have been standing beside him at the front of the 
sanctuary as co-Moderator. 

Fortunately for the commissioners, who by now 
were beginning to look as overtaxed as the ceiling 
fans, the rest of the business went smoothly. Be- 
cause of the length of the worship service, the re- 
ception at the end of the evening was pared down 
to the “Here’s your binder, what’s your hurry” es- 
sentials: grab a drink, a snack and get on one of the 
return buses. 


MONDAY 


Baby, it’s cold outside 

Monday was given over to briefing sessions — 
a misnomer of sorts. Certainly, taken one at a time, 
the sessions were brief; but a day full of them 
proved to be a test of endurance for both the 
“briefers” and the “‘briefees.” But, at least it was “a 
good day for it.’ Cold and overcast outside, the 
close-knit warmth of 50 people in a small, concrete- 
block classroom was almost inviting. 

It is a great credit to The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, and a marvel, that, year after year, General 


The Celebrate! Committee sponsored a video conference that linked 12 groups 
of Presbyterians across Canada to share good news stories about ministry in 
their areas. Susan Sheridan (right) facilitated the conference while Arthur Van 
Seters offered comments from his moderatorial experience. 
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A few other matters of interest 


* Arecommendation that every congregation 
set aside the last Sunday in September or an 
alternate Sunday as Presbyterians Sharing... 
Sunday, and include children and youth in the 
celebration, was passed 


separate meetings 


common usage 


Interim permission was given, under strict 
conditions, for lay missionaries who are also 
ruling elders to celebrate the sacraments 


The presbyteries of Assiniboia and Northern 
Saskatchewan were directed to resume 


The dumbing of the church courts? General 
Assembly adopted recommendations to 
remove or change several Latin terms from 


The 126th General Assembly 


Assembly after General Assembly, so many good, 
earnest people can still be found. It’s what makes 
the Presbyterian system work. This year was no 
exception. Several of the briefing sessions were 
filled to capacity as commissioners listened to rep- 
resentatives of the various agencies and commit- 
tees of the church talk about their work and, then, 
responded with questions and suggestions. If they 
were going to make decisions on behalf of the 
national church, they were determined to be well- 
informed. 

The carrot at the end 
of the stick for the hard- 
working commissioners 
was a chance to eat some- 
thing other than cafeteria 
food that evening. The 
Assembly banquet was 
held at the Michelangelo 
Banquet Centre. Commis- 
sioners were greeted by 
the mayor of Hamilton, 
Robert Morrow, dined on 
roast beef and were enter- 
tained by the famed 
Dofasco Male Chorus. 


TUESDAY 


It’s the real thing 

The illuminated Coke sign on the wall behind 
the clerks and Moderator’s podium said it all: “So 
real you can taste it.” If there was still any doubt 
lingering in the minds of commissioners about the 
rigours of Assembly, Tuesday, with the first full 
slate of business, brought an end to it. Commis- 
sioners settled in for a long day in the gym of the 


One representative from each presbytery gathered at Hamilton City Hall to 


plant a Ginkgo biloba tree to mark the millennium and the 125th anniversary 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. (L to R): Walter McLean, convener of the 
Celebrate! Committee, Moderator Glen Davis, Alan McPherson, minister of the 
host church, Caroline Lockerbie, moderator of the Presbytery of Hamilton, and 


Mayor Robert Morrow. 
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Some stand and pray: (L to R) Mary Rogers, 
convener, Committee on Theological Education; 
Helen Pigott, Celebrate! Committee; Matthew 


Brough, St. Andrew’s Hall. 


Ivor Wynne Centre at McMaster University. 
Mercifully, a room that normally echoes with the 
squeak of basketball shoes and the exertions of 
gymnasts was softened by the Millennium Quilt 
Exhibit displayed on the walls. Ranging from the 
simple to the intricate, the beauty of the 40 quilts 
lay not only in what could be seen (and they were 
remarkable), but also in what couldn’t be seen. 
Across the country, throughout the church, dedicat- 
ed crafters had answered the call for millennium 
quilts, working, in the words of the exhibit’s guide- 
book, with “patience, love and tenacity.” Look for 
the exhibit coming to a church near you. 

Before the business began, Glen Davis took a 
minute to explain his choice of gown as Modera- 
tor. He wore a simple alb, he said, because he 
comes from a simple background. He doesn’t even 
own a Geneva gown, he added. It was yet another 
indication the new Moderator is a minister firmly 
rooted in the grassroots. 


Our permeated psyche 

The outgoing Moderator’s address had a kind of 
nutshell, state of the nation slant to it. 

“How much has our consumer culture permeat- 
ed our psyche?” asked Arthur Van Seters. Why do 
our Sunday bulletins so often include an appeal for 
money? Is there not a better way to do the work of 
the church? And, as he had done in his sermon on 
opening night, Van Seters also decried the destruc- 
tive effects of gambling and its culture of greed. 

Revealing himself to be a Moderator of the ’90s 
(somehow, describing him as a Moderator of 
the’00s doesn’t sound right), Van Seters pointed 
out how important the Internet can be in doing the 
work of the church. About 65 per cent of his cor- 
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respondence as Moderator was through e-mail, he 
said. He also believes the church’s Web site will 
play an increasingly important role in spreading in- 
formation to its members, and he suggested letters 
he had signed on behalf of the church could also be 
shared in this way. (This was obviously seen as a 
decent proposal by the gym full of Presbyterians as 
a motion was later made from the floor that the 
letters be posted on the Web.) 

Van Seters concluded by saying his work as 
Moderator had been one of learning — learning 
how to make connections and how to help the 
church become more involved in righting the 
wrongs of our world. 


International affairs are 
everyone's affairs 

The report of the International Affairs Commit- 
tee touched on several issues that should concern 
Christians everywhere. Among the recommenda- 
tions passed were three concerning the HIV/AIDS 
pandemic. Congregations and individuals are en- 
couraged to write letters of support to partner 
churches directly involved in HIV/AIDS work. 
Congregations are also invited to recognize World 
AIDS Day on December 1, 2000, with special 
events focusing on education about the HIV/AIDS 
crisis. International Ministries, Presbyterian World 
Service and Development, and the International 
Affairs Committee are to prepare jointly an annual 
update on the HIV/AIDS crisis to be sent to every 
congregation prior to World AIDS Day. 

There was also discussion about civil war and 
slavery in Sudan. This is an ongoing problem. Jus- 
tice Ministries is currently involved in dialogue 
concerning corporate responsibilities in exploited 
countries such as Sudan. 

The horrors of the atrocities happening in many 
Third World countries was brought close to home 


High tech meets General Assembly: M 
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ark Davis, Student Representative, appears ont 
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for one presbytery. Rev. James T. Hurd from the 
Presbytery of St. John rose to the floor to tell com- 
missioners the tragic story of a young Indonesian 
woman who, while studying in New Brunswick, 
had become an adherent of a Presbyterian church. 
On her way home to Indonesia to visit relatives, 
she was murdered and thrown overboard when it 


Ryk Brown plays the bongos with the Cross Walk 
musical group. 


was discovered she was a Christian. Hurd pro- 
posed a motion calling on the Canadian govern- 
ment to intercede on behalf of all Christians in 
Indonesia. Calvin Pater rose to point out that 
Christians were also guilty of killing Muslims in 
Indonesia and, therefore, commissioners should be 
asking for intervention against sectarian violence 
of all kinds. After some debate, the amended 
motion was passed. 


he“big screen.” 


Larry Cowper 


The 126th General Assembly 
Say “Hi, Mom” 


This year, commissioners were actually able to 
see the ecumenical visitors, thanks to the PCC’s 
own Jumbotron. OK, it wasn’t actually a Jumbo- 
tron, but it was a long way from hanging a white 
sheet on the wall. Projecting each visitor’s face on 
a large screen as he or she addressed the Assembly 
helped to narrow the gulf that separated them from 
the commissioners and gave more impact to the 
messages they brought to Assembly. 


Ultra vexing, maybe, but not ultra vires 
A large portion of Tuesday afternoon was de- 
voured in discussion over a petition brought for- 
ward by the Presbytery of East Toronto to have the 
report of the Special Commission on Petition #1, 
1999, declared ultra vires (let’s get those Latin 
phrases in while we still can). The report dealt with 
the dismissal in 1997 of Lee McKenna-duCharme 
as associate secretary for 
Justice Ministries and was 
written is response to a pe- 
tition from the Presbytery 
of East Toronto to the 125th 
General Assembly. The 
Special Commission found 
the original reason for her 
dismissal — irreconcilable 
differences — to be valid. 
This time, the pres- 
bytery’s argument centred 


Alan McPherson and Marilyn Repchuck on “natural justice” which, 


convened the wonderfully efficient local 
arrangements committee. 


it contended, was denied 
McKenna-duCharme be- 
cause of the Special Commission’s refusal to hold 
an open hearing. The commission ruled there was 
no need for an open hearing since enough informa- 
tion had been gathered through documentation and 
interviews. 

Commissioners were reminded that the reports 
of Special Commissions are considered final and 
having one declared “beyond the legal authority of 
the court” (a loose translation) had never been 
done before in the history of the church. In the end, 
the Special Commission’s report was overwhelm- 
ingly approved. 


A reason to celebrate 

When commissioners returned for Tuesday’s 
evening session, they found balloons rising from 
every table. They were not there as a symbol of the 
hot air in the gym, but as a sign that the Celebrate! 
elves had been at work. The Celebrate! gala was 
part drama, part music, part responsive reading, 
part video and part art exhibit. It began with a play 
depicting humankind in the depths of despond- 
ency, weighed down by the chains of sin and death, 


Who says Assembly isn’t dangerous! Joan Cho, 
president of the Atlantic Mission Society, fractured 
her arm. Offering support is Helen Humphreys from 
Saint John, N.B. 


then went on to show how we can all be lifted out 
of such depths through the redemptive grace of 
God. There is reason to celebrate. 

Among the highlights of the gala for many of 
the commissioners (no offence to the hard-working 
Celebrate! planner who arranged for the confetti- 
shooting cannons) was the presence of two choirs: 
the Hamilton Children’s Choir and the Pilgrim 
Choir. The children’s choir quickly captivated its 
audience, although hearing such beautiful young 
voices sing “I’m going up a-yonder” could leave a 
listener slightly flummoxed. The Pilgrim Choir, a 
relatively small group of Korean men, had much to 
teach Presbyterians about passionate singing. 
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Walter McLean, convener of the Celebrate! Committee, 
introduces the Tuesday evening celebration. 
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And what family gathering is 
complete without a family al- 
bum? This time, it took the form 
of a video, Presbyterian Portraits: 
The Family Album, written and 
produced by Rev. Barry Mack. 

Tuesday evening was the third 
late night in a row for the com- 
missioners and, when it ended, it 
was time for a piece of Celebrate! 
cake and bed (mind the crumbs!). 


WEDNESDAY 


We know we can, 
we know we can 

As if to give commissioners 
encouragement, Wednesday 
dawned sunny and pleasant. 
“Come on. You’re halfway there. Keep going!” 
Commissioners would need all the encouragement 
they could get because Wednesday also brought 
one of the few tricky issues at this year’s Assembly. 


The Singing Moderator: Rev. 
Fu-Chuyan (Yabu) Lee from The 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan. 


The 126th General Assembly 


as the Antichrist” and it regrets 
“the hate and violence generated 
by such invective” was carried. 
The motion also recognized and 
celebrated “the movement of the 
Holy Spirit in and through the 
Roman Catholic Church and its 
servants.” 


Show them the money 

Presbyterian World Service 
and Development was com- 
mended for its work. It was 
pointed out to the Assembly that 
PWS&D had received commen- 
dation from the Canadian Inter- 
national Development Agency 
(CIDA) and an independent 
auditor. (Now, if only 


CIDA would put more money where its You know you're 


mouth is. Although it matches funds _ staying at a university 


raised by PWS&D at a 3-1 ratio, itdoes when... 
so only to a limit of $398,000.) Last e You see commissioners 


year, PWS&D raised $2.9 million. bringing their own pillows 

Caught between a crock * You see commissioners who 

and the right phrase You go right out and buy a wish they could have brought 
It is obvious The Presbyterian Church in Canada, mew coal scuttle, Bob Crachitt their own mattresses (and 

as represented by the 126th General Assembly, is Another indication that this was a pacers! 

extremely uncomfortable about references to the wired Assembly (electronically speak- 

Pope as the Antichrist in the Westminster Confes- ing, of course) occurred during discus- 

sion of Faith. The problem is, should we tamper _ sion on a proposed 1.1 per cent increase 


with a historical document? 


¢ You can see through the towels 


¢ The number of standing 
ovations during Assembly 


: Ata: ; increases in direct proportion 
in the minimum stipend (based on the to the discomfort of the 


The Committee on Church Doctrine thought 
not. While agreeing “it is no longer appropriate in 
our time to refer to the Pope as the Antichrist,” the 
committee also stated The Westminster Confession 
of Faith “makes a strong, positive statement about 
the Church and its identity.” It insists “the Church 
owes its allegiance, love and worship to Jesus, the 
Christ, alone.” 

There were many motions and emotions, and 
much discussion. Soon, even the balloons left over 
from previous evening’s Celebrate! event were 
looking deflated. Finally, a motion to refer the mat- 
ter back to the Committee on Church Doctrine for 
study of all the relevant passages in the confession, 
with the view to preparing a study document that 
would result in a declaratory statement in the Book 
of Forms, was adopted. 


The Pope: 1 
The authors of the 
Westminster Confession: 0 

The next day, a motion from Rev. Barry Mack 
of the Presbytery of Montreal that the 126th Gen- 
eral Assembly go on public record as saying “it 
does not believe it is warranted to refer to the Pope 
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fourth-level minimum stipend) for min- auditorium chairs 


isters, executive and support staff of the 

General Assembly, and all professional staff at 
church colleges. A commissioner who was an 
employee of Statistics Canada went upstairs to the 
display area where there was access to the Internet; 


ANDREW'S 


% Fi Be 


The Pilgrim Choir from Toronto Korean Presbyterian Church helps 
commissioners celebrate the millennium and 125th anniversary. 


Behind the scenes: Drew Strickland from Winnipeg confers with 
Alice Wilson from Hanover, Ont. 


The 126th General Assembly 


within minutes, he came back to the Assembly floor 
with the latest figure: 2.1 per cent. It was that figure 
or, rather, $615 that was eventually approved later 
by the Assembly. 

A recommendation was passed to increase the 
stipend of executive staff at church offices by 10 
per cent. The increase will bring the stipend up to 
slightly less than the average stipend of 81 min- 
isters in the Greater Toronto Area. 


That must have been 
an interesting break 

After the Moderator returned from a break (dur- 
ing which the outgoing Moderator sat in), he called 
for the report from the Special Committee on Sex- 
ual Education. When the report of the Special 


es 


Committee on Sexual Orientation was brought to 
the Assembly, it included two recommendations 
concerning its membership: that General Assembly 
appoint a person of an ethnic minority to the com- 
mittee to replace Philip Chiang who had resigned, 
and that the Assembly appoint an openly gay or 
lesbian person to the committee. The first recom- 


mendation passed easily, but the second was an- 
other story. A motion to appoint a former gay or 
lesbian who “by the grace of Christ, has been 
enabled to leave the practice” was defeated. 


Just when you thought it was safe 
to back into the water... 

The next day, it was back to the matter of 
adding an openly lesbian or gay person to the 
sexual orientation committee. Commissioners had 
obviously given the matter considerable thought, 
and opinions from various persuasions were pre- 
sented. A motion that a person who was a strong 
proponent of a heterosexual life-style also be 
added, if an openly homosexual one was, failed to 
carry. When the vote was taken, a head count was 
necessary. The recommendation to add an openly 
gay or lesbian person to the committee was defeat- 
ed. When a recount was called about a half an hour 
later because there had been more votes counted 
than there were commissioners (oops!), the amend- 
ment was defeated a second time, although by a 
smaller margin. 


The recess bell 

Time ran out on Wednesday afternoon’s 
sederunt, and the commissioners’ “free evening” 
began. Off they went to a Robbie Burns supper, a 
pot-luck dinner (complete with Friendship Club 
meeting), a concert by one of the area’s best Celtic 
bands, or a good book. 


THURSDAY 


Hurry, let’s see what we can wrap up 
before the solar storm hits 

Thursday morning offered yet another kind of 
weather, overcast and warm, with the news a solar 
storm was about to begin. (Quick, someone check 
the Web site!) 
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One of the first matters of business was mem- 
bership in The Evangelical Fellowship of Canada 
(EFC). The Ecumenical Relations Committee en- 
countered some opposition when it brought forth a 
recommendation that the church not belong to the 
EFC (for a number of reasons). Although the As- 
sembly agreed, a motion to request observer status 
in the EFC was carried. 


You'll find the same thing 
at election time 

Presbyteries, or at least half of them, had to give 
themselves a slap on the wrist when it came to 
light that a remit sent down under the barrier act 
had to be declared “‘dead” because it failed to re- 
ceive a majority of votes. Twenty-two presbyteries 
had said yes to the remit, and only one had said no, 
but the 22 presbyteries together failed to produce 
the required majority of votes from the total num- 
ber of ministers, diaconal workers and elders in the 
denomination’s 46 presbyteries. A motion to send 
the remit back to presbyteries carried. 


Cape Bretoner, eh 

Late in Thursday afternoon’s session, the new 
Moderator’s minister-of-the-people approach ap- 
parently got the best of him and he made one of his 


A surprise ecumenical visitor from Cape Breton. 


celebrated appearances as Cape Breton’s answer to 
Charlie Farquarhson. Dressed in jeans, a plaid shirt 
and a plaid hat, the “incognito” Moderator pro- 
ceeded to tell jokes as old as the church ... or 
older. No one seemed to mind, and the levity was 
warmly received by the Assembly. The Modera- 
tor’s routine (don’t give up your day job), coupled 
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On behalf of the Committee on Ecumenical 
Relations, William Ingram (left) welcomes Rev. Gary 
Walsh, president of the Evangelical Fellowship of 
Canada, to the Assembly. 


with a barbecue on what had become a pleasant 
evening, left the commissioners well-girded for the 
remaining business. 


TGIF 


Some youthful suggestions 

The Young Adult Representatives (YARS) pre- 
sented their report on Friday morning. Given the 
current FLAMES initiative on children, youth and 
young adults, it was appropriate they should get last 
crack at the commissioners. Instead of presenting a 
comical skit of their impressions of Assembly or 
their version of some old chestnut of a biblical 
allegory, the YARS made some serious suggestions. 

First of all, to bring all generations into the act 
of worship, there must be some flexibility in the 
different styles of worship 
and music used. 


A Presbyterian Record key fob to 


Second, there must be 
continued emphasis placed 
on camping. The YARS at 
this year’s Assembly repre- 
sented 24 summers of 
camping experience. 

Third, young people 
need to be involved in out- 
reach and service. There 
should be more youth 
elders. 

And, fourth, communi- 
cation needs to be in- 
creased between youth, 
congregations and all parts 
of the church. 


The 127th General As- 
sembly will open June 3, 
2001, in Glenview Church, 
Toronto. Deo Volente. 


* Most trips to the microphone: wearing black 
and plaid, James T. Hurd of the Presbytery of 
St. John, by a furlong 


Best singing by an ecumenical visitor: Bursting 
into song at the end of his address to 
Assembly, Rev. Fu-Chuyan Lee (Yabu, his 
aboriginal name) of Taiwan both surprised 
and charmed the commissioners 


Honourable mention: Yabu must have started 
a trend. Rev. Mario Nyamuxwe of Mozam- 
bique and Rev. Patrick Marangu Rukenya of 
Kenya also sang at the end of their addresses 


Winner of the Newman lookalike contest (from 
the TV show Seinfeld): Rev. George Yando of 
the Presbytery of Northern Saskatchewan 


Best free entertainment on Wednesday evening: 
The impromptu hootenanny in the residence. 
"Tom Dooley,”“Lemon Tree,” This Land is 
Your Land”... Say, who out there remembers 
Oscar Brand? 


Best imitation of a frat party: Room 429 in 
Brandon Hall (someone shake a cane at those 
whippersnappers!) 
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Through the century 
with the 


Presbyterian Record: 
1950 to 1959 


1 G 5 0 The Globe and Mail congratulates A een dé a fe caps expansion 


the Record on its 75th annivers- 
ary. ® The first Knox and Presbyterian College 
choir tour is organized for a 10-week trip to 


recruit candidates for the ministry. @ “We've been T 9 5 1 Queen's Road Presbyterian Church in St. John’s, 
liberated, re-liberated, and de-liberated in quick Newfoundland, celebrates its 175th anniversary. 
succession since Dec. 10 ..." writes Malcolm Ran- @ Rev. André Poulain, pastor of the Reformed Church in Dieppe, 
som, missionary in China. ® The cornerstone is France, becomes pastor of I’Eglise St. Luc in Montreal. @ Senator 
laid for the new church in Blueberry Mountain, Norman MacLeod Paterson donates one million dollars to the 
Alberta. @ The Presbyterian Training School is church. @ Rev. Christos G. Vais arrives from the Presbyterian 
dedicated in Medicine Hat, Alberta. @ The new Church in Greece to become minister of Knox Church in Brace- 
“head offices” of the Presbyterian Church are bridge, Ontario. @ Rev. Lloyd Henderson wins a third two-year 
dedicated at 56 St. George Street, Toronto. term as mayor of Portage La Prairie, Manitoba. 


1 © 5 2 The Presbytery of Montreal objects to a 
by-law requiring all stores to close on 
Roman Catholic holidays. ® The first meeting of the 
young people's organization for the Synod of Montreal 
and Ottawa is held in St. Andrew’s, Ottawa. @ Principal W. 1 95 3 Rabbi paclie 
1951: Rev. Harry W. Bryden of Knox College dies a few months before his ham pate 
R. Pickup, director scheduled retirement. @ President Truman speaks to the writes about the persecution 


of immigration, Associated Church Press. @ First Presbyterian Church in of Jews in the Soviet Union. 


welcomes another Whitehorse is dedicated. The fourth annual rural clergy 
group of Scottish miners school is held at the Ontario 


as they reach Dorval, Agricultural College in Guelph, 
Aaeaaisheegis Ontario. @ The Every Home 

5 : Plan of the Presbyterian Record 
is adopted by the General 
Assembly. ® Premier Tommy 
Douglas addresses the Synod 
of Saskatchewan. 


1 o 5 4 Toronto East Presbytery 
protests the proposed 


legalizing of lotteries by the federal gov- 
ernment. A congregation is organized 
in Prince George, British Columbia, after 
a survey by Prof. Allan Farris. 
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1 95 5 Albert Schweitzer receives 
the Nobel Peace Prize. @ The 


first MacDonald Lecture at Knox College is 
delivered by André Poulain, minister of 
'Eglise St. Luc, Montreal. @ The first portable 
church since 1925 is dedicated in Rexdale, 
Toronto. At a cost of less than $9,000, it 
comes complete with spire and can hold 170 
people. Scouts from 66 nations gather at 
Niagara-on-the-Lake. @ A record crowd of 
30,000 fills the CNE grandstand in Toronto to 
hear Billy Graham. 


1953 Knox College hockey team. 


1 95 6 Communion trays are presented to Knox Cres- 

cent and Kensington Presbyterian Church, Mon- 

treal, by the Beth Shalom Jewish congregation in appreciation for 
use of facilities while the synagogue was being built. @ After 29 1 95 7 The sod-turning for the new St. An- 
years, Roy Hamilton leaves General Motors to launch the “Pro- drew’s Hall on the campus of the Uni- 
gramme of Progress” for the Synod of Alberta. ® Principal Stanley versity of British Columbia. # The presbyteries of East 
Glen of Knox College attends the World Presbyterian Alliance and West Toronto hold a service of welcome for Hun- 
executive in Prague, Czechoslovakia. @ Sir Francis and Lady Ibiam garian refugees. # Margaret Webster is appointed prin- 


of Nigeria spend two months touring Canada. cipal of the Missionary and Deaconess Training School. 


@ Roy Hamilton is appointed national director of Pres- 
byterian men’s work. 


“Ideal Car for 
\ Clergyman’ 


says Rev. W. H. McWhinnie, 
Oakville, Ontario 


1954: Rev. Max V. Putnam, 
minister of Knox Church, 
Listowel, and the town’s 
favourite athlete, unites 


— o y 1958 Oe Wicon. sports and religion. 
DED y = fis a member of St. : 
VANGUARD mxi Li Andrew's, Ottawa, is appointed 


has Everything ! 


 cameset Canada’s first woman senator. 
* an ne Martin Luther King Jr. writes Out 
© PERFORMANCE of the Long Night of Segregation. 


@ Rev. DeCourcy Rayner is ap- 
pointed editor of the Record. 


1 9 5 9 The General Assembly makes plans to build an 
“integration centre” for Indians in Kenora. 


Arthur Gowland is appointed as first full-time secretary of the 
Board of Evangelism and Social Action. @ The Presbytery of 
Calgary expresses its approval of the ordination of women. # 
St. Andrew's, Lachine, Quebec, and St. Columba-by-the-Lake in 
| Montreal conduct Sunday evening worship services for people 
in their cars at the Dorval Gardens Shopping Centre. 
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How one woman used her record 


to help women convicts 


by Marianne Meed Ward 


t was a bright, sunny day in May 1975 when 28-year-old 
Diane Bollis walked into a bank in uptown Toronto armed 
with a starter’s pistol and a note. It read: “Give me $1,000 
fast. My gun is loaded. I’m desperate and Ill shoot.” 

The teller complied, and Bollis escaped, a fact she attrib- 
uted at the time to her Wiccan faith. “My ethics at the time 
were that if I don’t ask for more than I need, I won’t get 
caught,” recalls Bollis, now 52. “The second time, I got 
greedy.” 

She also got caught. In October that year, Bollis robbed an- 
other bank the same way but, this time, asked for everything in 
the till. She made off with $5,000. But two bank employees 
gave chase and caught her when she had trouble jumping the 
turnstile at a subway station to catch her getaway train. 

“T started laughing,’ she remembers. “It didn’t occur to me 
to throw the bag of money away.” 

The stunt earned her the dubious distinction as one of the 
few women in Toronto ever to rob a bank. Bollis was convicted 
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of two counts of armed bank robbery and 
served two concurrent sentences of two 
years less a day. She was released on pa- 
role after eight months. 

Today, Bollis still goes to jail. Each 
week she visits the Toronto West Deten- 
tion Centre and every other week the 
Grand Valley Institution in Kitchener. 
She conducts Bible studies and offers 
one-on-one counselling. Bollis was able 
to turn her life around with the help of a 
supportive family and community. She 
became a prison chaplain, a marriage and 
family therapist and an ordained Baptist 
minister. 

Most women who do time aren’t as 
fortunate. “They are poor, most are 
single moms, most are chemically ad- 
dicted and, when released, most are 
homeless, without a job and likely to re- 
offend if they do not get help,” says 
Bollis. 

Until recently, though, help hasn’t 
been available. Research conducted in 
1996 found that the 25 to 30 chaplaincy 
programs operating in Ontario all work 
with men. Nationally, says Bollis, “It’s 
safe to say that about 99 per cent work 
with males only.” 

“Women have been totally under- 
represented and underserved in terms of 
corrections because they don’t have the 
numbers men do,” claims Bollis. Accord- 
ing to the Canadian Centre for Justice 
Statistics (CCJS) in Ottawa, women con- 
stitute only five per cent of the federal 
prison population and only nine per cent 
of the provincial prison population. Last 
year, 8,671 offenders were released from 
prison. The CCJS doesn’t break that 
number down by gender but, in 1996, in 
Ontario alone, almost 5,300 women were 
released with little help. 

‘Women aren’t perceived to be as 
bad, so the government thinks it can af- 
ford to ignore them after their release,” 
comments Bollis. But without help, most 
women reoffend, she says. Worse, their 
children often grow up to be offenders. 
“Today’s recidivists produce tomorrow’s 
first-time offenders. When we reach out 
to a female ex-offender, we have the op- 
portunity to impact her whole family.” 

The situation prompted Bollis to start 
The Gate community chaplaincy pro- 
gram two years ago. The name is drawn 
from Jesus’ words in John 10:9: “I am 
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“They are poor, most are single 
moms, most are chemically 
addicted and, when released, 
most are homeless, without a 
job and likely to reoffend 

if they do not get help” 


the gate; whoever enters through me will 
be saved. They will come in and go out 
and find pasture.” The goal of the inter- 
denominational Christian ministry is 
fourfold: offer spiritual direction and 
pastoral care, establish relationships be- 
tween women and members of the faith 
community, facilitate reconciliation 
where appropriate, and network with 
existing community and faith-based 
resources. 

A key component of The Gate is 
Circles of Community. Five volunteers 
from local churches agree to meet with a 


ae 


Diane Bollis 


released woman for a year. Her crime 
could be anything from break-and-enter 
to murder. Circle volunteers provide 
emotional and spiritual support as well as 
practical assistance: help in finding an 
apartment or job, writing a résumé or 
providing transportation around town. 
Bollis recommends against providing 
financial support. Individual group mem- 
bers are also encouraged to meet one-on- 
one with the ex-offender for socializing. 

“There is nothing more powerful than 
community, not even family,” asserts 
Bollis. “Most of these women know 
Christ but they don’t have community.” 

The Gate’s first circle ended in Janu- 
ary. It was for a 31-year-old woman who 
had been importing drugs. She had five 
children with two different men and no 
straight friends except the circle volun- 
teers. “They were her lifeline to Christ 
and community and a straight life,’ says 
Bollis. “I can look at a few events when 
that woman chose not to reoffend be- 
cause of us and with a Bible in her 
hand.” 

Bollis hopes to start three circles this 
year (one is already under way). She held 
a training day April | to recruit volun- 
teers. About 35 people attended and 14 
agreed to become volunteers. Mean- 
while, two national women’s groups — 
Women Alive and the Baptist Women’s 
Missionary Society — have pledged to 
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help find volunteers for The Gate. Ideal 
candidates are at least 35 years old, have 
warmth, genuineness and empathy and, 
most important, are non-judgmental, 
says Bollis. 

It’s not easy finding people to work 
with women, compared to men, she ac- 
knowledges. “Women will give you a 
rougher time,” says Bollis, who has 
worked with both men and women in 
prison. “Women are harder to like and 
more personality disordered than men 
when they get to prison. Women are so- 
cialized not to be angry and not to fight. 
So when a woman gets angry enough to 
break all the rules of the country and 
wind up in jail, she’s at a different place 
than her male counterpart who is encour- 
aged to be angry and to fight.” 

Women are also pickier than men are 
about whom they’ll accept help from, ac- 
cording to Bollis. “Women in jail will 
not be helped by a young woman or a 


peer unless she’s an ex-offender. Men, on 
the other hand, will accept help from 
young men if they’re perceived to be 
tough or highly achieved.” 

Bollis has been accepted because of 
her own prison record. She spends about 
90 per cent of her time counselling in- 
mates, and the rest in her private practice. 


A key component of The Gate is Circles of Community. 
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The inmates don’t pay for counselling. 
Bollis raises funds for The Gate primar- 
ily from the faith community, though she 
has also applied for government funding 

Her supporters are an eclectic bunch. 
The Gate’s board of reference includes: 
feminist author June Callwood; John 
Vissers, principal of The Presbyterian 
College in Montreal; and several evan- 
gelicals, including Brian Stiller, president 
of Tyndale College and Seminary, and 
Lorna Dueck, of 100 Huntley Street. The 
board of directors includes Reg Gaskin, 
an elder at Melville Presbyterian Church 
in Scarborough, Ontario, a Roman 
Catholic and several Baptists. 

In time, Bollis hopes to operate on an 
annual budget of about $55,000. 

For more information about The Gate, 
contact: 416-405-8300 or dbollis@ 
tcn.net. 


Marianne Meed Ward is a weekly columnist 
for the Toronto Sun and a member of a weekly 
media panel on Vision TV's Skylight program. 
Photos courtesy of The Gate chaplaincy. 
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Reducing the role of Moderator to a PR job 


by Joseph C. McLelland 


resbyterians are a moderate folk — 
extremely so. The ancient Oracle at 
Delphi gave two famous gnomic utter- 
ances: “Know thyself” and “Nothing 
too much.” The first became Plato’s theme; 
the second, Aristotle’s. Platonism leads to in- 
trospection, mystical awareness; Aristotle is 
more down-to-earth. In Raphael’s great 


canvas The School of Athens, Plato points to 
the heavens while Aristotle to the earth. We 
follow Aristotle: practical, nothing excessive. 
We resist “prelacy,” especially bishops, 
preferring temporary leaders for our courts 
whose sole job it is to moderate hot debates. 
But since we’re moderate, we prevent such 
unseemly heat by various means. Our Gen- 
eral Assemblies, for instance, begin with in- 
nocuous briefing sessions meant to deflate 
the arguments of those commissioners who 
come prepared with critique. Even lower 
courts work by committees (well-balanced 
to defuse debate) and councils and clerks, all 
of whom conspire to make sure our meetings 
see everything done decently and in order. 
Ah, for the good old days! As Assembly 
time drew near, one looked for the lists of 
commissioners to see which hotheads and 
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men-with-a-mission (no mere women were 
allowed in, of course) were on the list. Since 
our highest court chose its own Moderator 
on the floor at its opening session, moments 
of high (sometimes low) drama could be ex- 
pected during the nominating speeches. To- 
day, we let everyone vote for the Moderator 
— we’ve downgraded the role at Assembly 


Since our highest court chose its own Moderator on the floor at its opening session, moments of 
high (sometimes low) drama could be expected during the nominating speeches. 


Ah, for the good old days! 


and exalted public relations duties for the 
rest of the year. 

In those far-off days, the idea was that the 
court needed someone to conduct its busi- 
ness for the week; everything else was sec- 
ondary. I remember one shrewd churchman 
who waited until the last minute to decide 
his vote; he wished to study the makeup of 
its membership — was old Dr. Schemer 
from British Columbia here this year or, 
even worse, young McKiltie from the 
Island? (The one who brought copies of the 
Acts and Proceedings from the past 20 
years, piled beside him in the front pew for 
ready reference). If so, my friend voted for 
the candidate of firmest visage, the least 
likely to be intimidated. 

I suppose the point is that, today, we 
think we’re a democratic system of church 


Presbyterian Vacations 
with YMT 


“Hi, I'm your host, Cyrus Smith, serving as Associate 
Minister at Faith Community Presbyterian Church in Novi, 
Michigan. | have hosted Christian tours in the past and 
look forward to these upcoming vacations. I'll be your host 
on the Hawaii and Alaska trips. YMT Vacations (Your Man 
Tours) has been offering carefree vacations directly to the 
public since 1967. Join me and our group for fellowship 
and fun. I'll personally be available to answer questions. 
Our vacations have limited space, so call for your brochure 
today and make reservations early.” 


== 15 Days 
Hawaii 


4 Islands 


The Best Escorted 
Vacation You'll Ever Find 
With The Guaranteed Lowest Price! 


1814, 


Per person Dbl. Occ. 
From Toronto 


Departs: April 23, 2001 


¢ We've had our own office in Honolulu since 1967 
* Includes Airfare from Toronto, Hawaiian-owned Hotels 
* Sightseeing on every island and more! 


Alaska Cruise 


On Holland America Line 


And Northwest Vacation 
15 Days 


won 2407. 


Per person Dbl. Occ. 
plus $170 Port Charge 
Departs from Toronto 


Departs: July 17, 2001 


Fly to Salt Lake City, includes city tour, Great Salt Lake, 
Jackson Hole, Idaho Falls, Yellowstone Nat'l Park, Grand 
Teton Nat'l Park, Lake Coeur d'Alene, Wyoming, Montana, 
Grand Cooley Dam, Washington, Cascade Mountains, British 
Columbia plus more on your 6-day (6 nights in hotels) 
motorcoach sightseeing tour from Salt Lake City to 
Vancouver. Your 7-day cruise up Alaska’s Inside Passage on 
the ms VOLENDAM includes Juneau, Skagway, Ketchikan 
and spectacular Glacier Bay. Fly home after one night in 
Seattle. 


All Tours Include Airfare 


Holy Land European Cruise 
On Holland America Line 


25 Days Departs: 
November 10, 2001 
All Outside 
Larder 


on OI OT 


Per person Double Occupancy 
Outside Cabin Cat. F 

Plus add $549 Port Charge 
From Detroit or Buffalo 


Staterooms 


Experience the pampered luxury in large outside staterooms 
that only Holland America Line can provide on this Five Star 
Cruise. Fly to Istanbul, Turkey, and visit ancient civilizations 
and the Holy Land. Your ports include Alexandria, Egypt; 
Haifa, Israel (Galilee/Nazareth tour option), Ashdod, (Tel Aviv) 
Israel (Bethlehem/Jerusalem tour option); Limassol, Cyprus; 
Rhodes, Greece; Messina, Sicily, Italy; Civitavecchia (Rome), 
Italy; Cartagena, Spain; Gibraltar; Funchal, Maderia; Cross 
the Atlantic to Key West and Tampa, Florida. Fly home from 
Tampa. IMPORTANT: This will sell fast! Call now! Group 
Leaders and Ministers can earn free travel on this cruise. 
Call for 


Brochure YMT Vacations 
1-800-736-7300 


briefly noted 


Arrivals: Clara Henderson, from Malawi, 
July (date unconfirmed), for study leave 
in the U.S.A.; Richard and Ling Schwarz 
and family, from Nepal, July1; Glenn and 
Linda Inglis and family, from Malawi, July 
10; Jack and Betty Geddes, from Taiwan, 
July 31; Jonathan Sherbino, from Malawi, 
India and Nepal, August (date uncon- 
firmed); Arlene and David Onuoha and 
family, from Nigeria, August (date uncon- 
firmed); Doo Ji Kim, from Korea, August 7. 


Departures: John and Gladys Bushby, for 
Grenada, July 6; Makram and Mona 
Barsoum, for Cyprus, end of August. 


Retirements: Clarence and Cathy 
McMullen, June 30. 


Deaths: Christine Smart, 90, widow of 
well-known author and theologian, Rev. 
James D. Smart, May 3. 


Gold medal winner: Jean-Frédéric 
Beauchesne, program co-ordinator, 
Africa and Refugees, with PWS&D, from 
St. Mary’s University, Halifax, Master of 
Arts program. 


Ninety-nine ways 
to pray 


Sometimes my prayers 
fall apart at the seams. 


The weight of keeping 
a job, the plight of being 


human, the struggle to keep 
the lawn mowed and fungus 


from growing in my armpits, 
often get in the way. 


Sometimes I only kneel 
to scrub a floor. The last 


time I had time to squander 
on prayer, the pipes froze. 


The search for grace gets 
lost between the list 


of creditors and the errands 
I must make to keep them fed. 


I met a monk who said there 
were ninety-nine ways to pray. 


He claimed he did not know if 
weariness was one of them. 


— Fredrick Zydek 


government rather than oligarchic (or 
bureaucratic?) and, so, want everyone to 
share in the vote. Of course, what we’re 
really doing is saying Moderators of 
General Assembly are no longer chiefly 
Moderators of that court in its annual 
meeting but leaders of all Presbyterians, 
charged to inspire, to cajole and to in- 
struct during the other 51 weeks. But this 
plays into the hands of those who are 
more popular across the land. 

Look at our roster of Moderators in 
the front of the said A&P (mistakenly 
called the Blue Book). You'll see the for- 
mer tradition was to appoint worthies 
who were ministers of congregations. If 
I’m not mistaken, from 1925 to 1950 
there’s not a church official or professor 
on the list. The next quarter-century fea- 
tures eight such personages. But since 
the new coast-to-coast system was in- 
vented, we’ve had nine within 20 years 
and, now, four in a row. I take this to 
mean that those in official positions in 
church office or college (myself includ- 
ed) are better known and, therefore, at- 
tract the popular vote, with little regard 
for what is best for the Assembly itself. 

Do I want the system changed? I’m 
not sure; I’ve been burned before. Some 
of us, for example, once argued that As- 
semblies should begin with groups for 
discussion and policy-making. By the 
time the bureaucrats had retooled that 
idea, the result was our present briefing 
sessions — no doubt good for neophyte 
elder commissioners but hardly what we 
intended. Again, the indirect way our 
colleges are now forced to relate to the 
church (through an outside committee) is 
far from my idea of efficient and re- 
sponsible order. Not to mention the 
watered-down curriculum our seminar- 
ians now experience in their “profession- 
al formation.” (A sinister sign: the three 
classical languages of biblical scholar- 
ship have now gone: Hebrew and Greek 
largely from the colleges, Latin from the 
courts). Does this reflect the “dumbing 
down” of the church? Or merely our ex- 
treme moderation showing itself again? 
Give me a break! Ta 


Joseph C. McLelland is emeritus professor of 
McGill University and The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, and a contributing editor of 
this magazine. 
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gentle evange 


No babysitters required: 
the Reachout singers 
at rehearsal. 


™~ 
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Twenty-eight members from Chalmers Church in London, Ontario, 
celebrate 25 years of singing across Ontario and Scotland 


hey have travelled thousands of 
miles in cars, planes and buses. 
They have sung in rural and large 
urban churches across Ontario, in a 
prison in Scotland and in 400-year-old 
churches there. They are a volunteer 
group of singers at Chalmers Church in 
suburban London. There are about 28 
members now, but almost 100 dedicated 
alumni are scattered across Canada. 
They call themselves Reachout, and 
reaching out is what they do. On many 
Sunday evenings, they reach out by invi- 
tation at anniversary celebrations or spe- 
cial services. (They reluctantly perform 
at Sunday morning services because their 
absence seriously detracts from atten- 
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dance at their home church where some 
of the members also sing in the choir.) 

“I just wanted to sing again,” says 
Anne Robertson-Burke, a Reachout 
member for a little over a year. She once 
sang with a dance band, “but this is so 
different, so uplifting. I enjoy being a 
part of this wonderful group.” 

Reachout celebrated its 25th anniver- 
sary last year. The group still performs 
the type of music to which Scottish-born 
leader Tom Hunter became so attracted a 
quarter century ago after hearing Pat 
Boone and his Key 73 group. It inspired 
Hunter, a guitarist with folk-singing 
background in Scotland, to recruit a 
handful of singers in the Chalmers con- 


by Ivor Williams 


gregation to perform similar material. 
But he soon learned more voices were 
necessary. The group expanded to what 
is now a relatively stable “family” of 28. 
It was never anticipated the family would 
be a continuing one; then, invitations and 
requests started pouring in after its shaky 
first effort. 

“I’ve been really impressed by their 
faith-sharing ministry,” says Rev. John 
Bannerman, who came to the Chalmers 
congregation as the members of the 
musical group were starting to plan their 
anniversary year. “There is a real dimen- 
sion to their words and music.” 

“We are always sensitive to the needs 
of the congregational choir,’ says Tom. 
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The Geddies: Tae 
Canada’s first Presbyterian missionaries 


by Larry Ellis 


ohn and Charlotte Geddie became the first missionaries sent by a Canadian 
J Presbyterian church when, in 1847, they sailed for Aneiteum, the most 

southerly of the New Hebrides Islands in the South Pacific. 

John Geddie was born in Banff, Scotland, in 1815 and came to Canada with 
his parents a year later. His father obtained a position in Pictou, Nova Scotia, as a 
clockmaker. John entered the Pictou Academy to study theology and, at 22, was 
licensed to preach. He accepted a call to New London on Prince Edward Island in 
1838 and married Charlotte MacDonald in 1839. Geddie conceived the idea of a 
mission to an unevangelized field and took the initiative to engage his home 
church in a foreign mission of its own. 

The Geddies left Halifax for Boston in November 1846, spent six weeks wait- 
ing for a ship sailing for the East, leaving on January 28, 1847. They anchored in 
Hawaii in May 1847, in Samoa 38 days later and, on July 13th, the ship reached 
the island of Aneiteum. They wrote many letters to the members of Pictou 
Church, describing the surroundings and activities. Charlotte taught Bible truths, 
sewing, singing and the alphabet to the people. John held daily services in the 
small chapel. He wrote in his diary: “Missionaries among heathen people ought 
as far as possible to guard against everything that might outrage their feelings, na- 
tives may be drawn but they can never be forced.” In January 1864, after 15 years 
in the New Hebrides, the Geddies left for their first furlough. They had a happy 
visit in Pictou, with warm welcomes and many honours. A year and a half later, 
they returned to the islands to a royal welcome and spent the next few years there. 
In June of 1872, John Geddie suffered a stroke and died in Australia on Decem- 
ber 14, 1872. 

The inscription behind the pulpit in Geddie’s church in the New Hebrides 
reads, in literal translation: “When he came to this land there was no man of light 
here, when he left this land there was no man of darkness in it.” 

Camp Geddie in Nova Scotia bears its name in honour of Canada’s first Pres- 
byterian missionaries. [9 


Larry Ellis is a member of Knox Church, Manotick, Ont. 
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Several members of Reachout are also 
choir members, adding Wednesday 
night rehearsals to their other musical 
contributions. 

The travelling singers usually form 
the major part of any service in which 
they perform. Their presentation of about 
50 minutes includes narration linking 
Gospel readings and thought-provoking 
messages. Many pieces are written by 
director/leaders Tom and Christine 
Hunter, but their contemporary gospel 
music also comes from a variety of com- 
mercial writers. 

The choir has never boasted of any 
professional singers; its members are or- 
dinary Presbyterians who love to sing 
and share the gospel of Jesus Christ in 
song. They memorize their harmonies 
and songs, hoping to achieve closer con- 
tact with audiences. Their ages range 
from teenagers to seniors like Harold 
Tutt who has been with the group from 
almost the first performance. 

Like many groups, Reachout has been 
through the fund-raising process of rum- 
mage sales and chocolate bar drives to 
help support the touring, especially the 
two trips to Scotland. Most of the costs 
are born by the individual members, 
dragging along their electric keyboard 
and amplifiers. At one centuries-old 
church, they performed by candlelight 
after a power failure. 

“They connect with people well 
beyond the reach of the church,” says 
Bannerman. “Theirs is a gentle form of 
evangelism that reaches all age groups. 
And it is a lay ministry, not driven by 
clergy or session.” 

“I was never outgoing nor was it easy 
for me to speak about my own spiritual- 
ity,’ recalls Tammy McRonald, “but I en- 
joy the singing and performances, and 
being with lots of friendly people.” She 
joined Reachout when she was 16, and 
several of her family (mother, father and 
brother) are now involved. 

“We’re a non-profit group,” Hunter 
emphasizes, although they gratefully 
accept donations to help with travel 
expenses where necessary. “We are not 
interested in being prizewinners,” he 
says. “But we want to be good.” 


Ivor Williams is a retired daily journalist,a mem- 
ber of Westmount Church in London, Ont., and 
a contributing editor of this magazine. 
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Pauline Brown was born and educated in Ottawa. She served 
in the Canadian Navy from 1943 to 1946. After graduating from 
Ottawa Civic Hospital as a nurse in 1950, she went to India un- 
der the Women's Missionary Society in 1951. She later received 
a public health certificate and BScN from the University of 
Ottawa and a MScH in health care practice from McMaster Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, Ontario. 

Pauline has served the church in India mainly in the field of 
community health and development. She works with profes- 
sional nurses in community programs and trains illiterate vil- 
lage women as health workers who provide leadership in 

* nutrition, sanitation and health education. She has also been 
convener of the Public Health Committee of the Mid-India Board of Examiners of the 
Graduate School for Nurses. 

In 1998, Knox College conferred on Pauline an honorary Doctor of Divinity degree. 
A member of St. Giles Church in Ottawa, she combines professional expertise with broad 
vision, a gaiety of spirit, love for people and a deep commitment to the gospel of Jesus Christ. 


What is your earliest memory of church life? 
As a small child, taking part in a fun-filled Sunday school party 


What is your favourite biblical book, and why? 
Each book is important according to various circumstances. Two favourite verses are 
Joshua 1:9 and John 10:10. For me, they say it all 


Where do you find inspiration to sustain your faith? 
In the remembrance of those who have gone and in seeing and sharing with those who are 
still struggling against whatever evil forces. And looking to God who is in, and beyond, all 


If you could invite anyone (past or present) to a dinner party, 

whom would you invite? 

It would be a real international “bash” with all my family — whether of blood or of 
heart — whooping it up! 


What one change in the church would make it substantially better? 

The church, being people wherever in the world, is in process — yearning, growing, 
making mistakes. As long as the church doesn’t change the essentials, the incidentals 
shouldn’t matter too much 


Which book do you wish you had written? 
Any or all of Victor Frankl’s 


How do you relax? 
Reading, music, visiting friends, playing with my dogs 


What is the strangest thing that has ever happened to you? 
Being hit by a train, falling down a glacier and living to tell about them! 


What is your favourite quotation? 
My mother’s: “You are big and ugly enough to do it yourself!” 


What book do you think should be rescued from obscurity? 
Peter Pan and The Little Prince 


If you had your life to live over, would you do it all again? 
Absolutely, and with thanks to God for all if it! 
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CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO 

ENERGY CONSERVATION 
Manufacturers of Lighting 
For Houses of Worship 
Catalogue upon request. English or French. 
Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates « Brass Refinishing 

95 Ashley Street, Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 
(905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 
1-800-268-1526 

Web site: www. millslighting.com 
E-mail: results@millslighting .com 
MADE IN CANADA 


MILLS 
Architectural 
Lighting 


CANAL CRUISES 
RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


magnificent 


scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 38 passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5 day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 


ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
clo CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561-5767 


The Duff's (Puslinch) 
and Knox (Crieff) 
Pastoral Charge 


is Seeking a 


New Minister 


South of the Snow Belt in 
Waterloo-Wellington Presbytery 
Surrounded by Top Universities in 

Guelph, Waterloo and Hamilton 
Easy Commute from Guelph (10 min.) 
or Cambridge (15 min.) 
where affordable housing can be found 
— 35 miles from the Toronto Airport 


Duff's — A Beautiful Stone Church beside 


the 40] with a Strong Musical Presence 
Knox Crieff — The Rural Little Sister 
(10 min. away) Choir and Handbells 

close to Crieff Hills Presbyterian Retreat & 
Conference Centre 


COME LEAD OUR 
ACTIVE CONGREGATIONS 
Contact our Interim Moderator: 

Rev. Don McCallum 
795 Scottsdale Drive, 
Guelph, Ontario NIG 3R8 
e-mail: kortpres@golden.net 


“Our last pastor stayed for 15 years!" 


Peacebuilding Presbyterians 
“\IS must search for a peace culture 
and realize the social acceptance of 
violence is a great sin.” These were the 
words of Rev. Ofelia Ortega Suarez, 
principal of the Evangelical Theological 
Seminary in Matanzas, Cuba, at a recent 
roundtable discussion on peacebuilding, 
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special facilities and the fields of exper- 
tise of the leaders available in the areas, 
but, as with the inaugural discussion, will 
be linked to the International Affairs 
Committee mandate. 

“We must be patient but persistent” in 
striving for peace and civility, said 


Stephen Allen (left), associate secretary for Justice Ministries, Andrew Foster of 
Cambridge, Ontario, and Rev. Ray Hodgson (right) of Sarnia, Ontario, at the roundtable 
discussion on peacebuilding and the church held May 5-6 in Waterloo, Ontario. 


sponsored by the International Affairs 
Committee. By the time the discussion 
ended, they could have been the words of 
any one of the Canadian Presbyterians 
who attended. 

“Peacebuilding and Civil Society: The 
Role of the Church” was held at Conrad 
Grebel College at the University of Wa- 
terloo, Waterloo, Ontario, May 5-6, with 
the aim of assisting Presbyterians across 
Canada to become knowledgeable of im- 
portant international issues for study, 
prayer and action. The roundtable discus- 
sion was the first of five or six proposed 
for the next year, to be held in places 
such as Vancouver, Calgary, Winnipeg, 
Eastern Ontario and Quebec, and the 
Maritimes. Themes will be related to 
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Stephen Allen, associate secretary for 
Justice Ministries. “Peace takes courage.” 

Ken Epps, program co-ordinator for 
Project Ploughshares, which is based at 
Conrad Grebel College, reviewed for the 
approximately 30 participants and dis- 
cussion leaders most of the 40 armed 
conflicts currently raging in the world. 
Project Ploughshares as been active since 
1976 in promoting disarmament and de- 
militarization. As well as the setting, it 
provided many of the organizational 
skills for the event. 

The cause of most of conflicts, Epps 
pointed out, is the failure to provide basic 
human needs. Some of the conflicts are 
created for personal profit, others for the 
pursuit of resources such as diamonds or 


oil. As a result, millions of people have 
been displaced by violence, and cheap 
weapons have been placed in the hands 
of untrained civilians and children. Epps 
believes churches everywhere can be a 
voice and a resource for creating peace. 

Lowell Ewart, director of peace and 
conflict studies at Conrad Grebel Col- 
lege, spoke of interlocking groups of 
like-minded individuals that help to hold 
society together. Every person can make 
an impact and has the ability to use a net- 
work to create a movement, he said. “It 
might not make a perfect world, but it 
would make a difference.” 

At the final discussion session, the 
group came to several conclusions. 
Among them, that communication be- 
tween the International Affairs Commit- 
tee and congregations is essential. This 
could include establishing a peace- 
making group or contact in each congre- 
gation. It was felt the national church 
must maintain close contact with affected 
people and give leadership in analysing 
situations of impending conflict. 

When military intervention is neces- 
sary, the participants expressed the hope 
that the troops involved will be trained in 
non-violent security techniques as well as 
in armed warfare. It was noted that Can- 
adian troops have been giving outstand- 
ing support to civilians in areas where 
they are dispatched, primarily to maintain 
peace, through rebuilding the civil society 
and reconstructing institutions such as 
schools and health facilities. 

The small group of Presbyterians 
went away from the discussions beliey- 
ing it is possible for individuals to regain 
some power to “make a difference.” 

As Ortega put it: “After all, if it had 
not been for Rosa Parks, who initiated a 
bus boycott in Birmingham, Alabama, to 
protest racially segregated seating, 
Martin Luther King Jr. probably would 
not have been able to accomplish so 
much.” It must not always be the 
strongest who prevail, she said. (From a 
report by Ivor Williams) 
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_ PCC news __ 


continued 


Record wins five church press awards 

he Presbyterian Record was the winner of five 1999 Canadian 

Church Press (CCP) awards, receiving two first prizes and 
three honourable mentions. The awards were presented at the 
CCP annual convention held May 12-13 in Toronto. 

For the second year in a row, the Record’s resident wit, Peter 
Plymley II, received first prize for Original Written Humour, this 
time for his June 1999 column in which he presented the latest 
survey on the health of the Presbyterian Church. “Even on fifth 
reading, I still laughed,’ commented one judge. “Defining hu- 
mour is a serious task. This piece will do as a definition for me.” 

The Record also showed it had a poetic side, winning first 
prize for John Grey’s poem “Joe’s Last Day” (March 1999), 
which the judges described as “simple, yet evocative.” 

In the Narrative Fiction/Non-Fiction category, the magazine 
was awarded an honourable mention for Heather Johnston’s 
“The Almond Tree” (November), which was cited for its 
“qmpressive use of imagery” in examining a complex topic. 

Proving thoughtful publications can also be attractive, the 
Record received honourable mentions in the Layout and Design 
(one issue) and Black and White Photo categories. In the case 
of the former, the December issue was commended for its 
“engaging use of cover illustration” and its “overall good, 
strong layouts.” In the latter, the photo that accompanied 
“Accepting Life’s Bounces” (April) was singled out for its 
“good use of digital effects” in creating a “dramatic moment.” 
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A church in a box 


Presbyterian widow shares 
experience with others 
hen a loved one dies, most of us have a difficult enough 
time simply coping with our grief. Focusing on the details 
concerning the funeral and all the paperwork that follows can 
leave us in a fog. 

With her own experience in mind, Evelyn Ball, a member of 
St. David and St. Martin’s Church, Ottawa, has written a pam- 
phlet called “Preparing for the Loss of a Loved One” to help 
people cope with the details. After her husband, John, died last 
August, Evelyn discovered she made mistakes which took her 
months to rectify. Later, when her mother-in-law died, she was 
fully prepared. 

The pamphlet contains numerous useful suggestions under 
headings such as “Try to do beforehand,” “When the time 
comes,” “Following the funeral” and “As soon as possible.” 
There is also a list of things to attend to if you are the spouse of 
the deceased. 

An Ottawa funeral home has agreed to sponsor the pam- 
phlet, both for its own use and for the use of any churches or 
individuals interested. The home also plans to post the informa- 
tion on its Web site. 

A copy of “Preparing for the Loss of a Loved One” (from 
which photocopies can be made) can be obtained by sending a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to: Evelyn Ball, 1258 Wood- 
side Drive, Ottawa, Ontario K2C 2G9. 


The United States army has developed 
a “church in a box” to help meet the 
spiritual needs of front-line troops. The 
2.4-by-6-metre container weighs 7.26 
tonnes and contains everything an Army 
chaplain needs, including a tent with 
lights and air-conditioning, 100 folding 
chairs and Bibles. The $125,000 US 
“containerized chapels” can be shipped 
anywhere and set up in one day. (The 
Church Herald) 


Just a minute, nurse, 

I need to check my pager 

“For cancer patient Elaine Schroeter, the 
prayer beeper made all the difference,” 
says the Detroit News. “As she endured 
extensive treatment, the beeper would go 
off to indicate someone had prayed for 
her recovery.” Her church, the Most 
Pure Heart of Mary, in Topeka, Kansas, 
is one of a handful of congregations that 
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lease pagers and give them to people 
who need prayer. Anyone can pray for 
the ill person. After praying, they dial up 
the patient’s pager and leave a code 
number, 888, which means that heaven 
has been invoked on the patient’s behalf. 
(Source: The Globe and Mail) 


The sacred and the pro reign 

Prince Charles, heir to the British throne, 
has urged the world to “rediscover a 
sense of the sacred” as it faces the needs 
of sustainable development and the 
dilemmas of genetic engineering. “Tf lit- 
erally nothing is held sacred anymore — 
because it is considered synonymous 
with superstition or in some other way 
‘irrational’ — what is there to prevent us 
treating our entire world as some ‘great 
laboratory of life’ with potentially disas- 
trous long-term consequences?” the 
Prince of Wales asked in a radio talk on 
the BBC. In an editorial, the Times 


newspaper in London described Prince 
Charles’s call to balance scientific 
rationalism with “instinctive wisdom” as 
“dangerous nonsense.” (ENI) 


John Gladstone new 
chancellor of Tyndale 

College and Seminary 

Baptist minister John N. Gladstone has 
been appointed chancellor by the board 
of governors of Tyndale College and 
Seminary, Toronto. Gladstone is widely 
known for his 26 years as minister of 
Yorkminster Park Baptist Church, 
Toronto, where he set a high standard of 
preaching and challenged the evangelical 
community to rethink their calling as the 
salt and light in this age. “As the oldest 
college of its kind in Canada, we need a 
person such as Dr. Gladstone who is able 
to bridge excellence in the academy with 
relevance in the marketplace,” said Brian 
Stiller, president of Tyndale. 
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—othetews 


Canadian church leaders call on OAS to put Americas on agenda 


le days before the 30th General As- 
sembly of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States (OAS) was to meet in 
Windsor, Ontario, Canadian church lead- 
ers sent a letter to Foreign Affairs Minister 
Lloyd Axworthy calling on the Canadian 
government to ensure the alarming levels 
of poverty and inequity in the Americas 
are put squarely on the OAS agenda. 

In the letter, the church leaders, in- 
cluding Rev. Arthur Van Seters, Modera- 
tor of the 125th General Assembly, said 
they felt “compelled” to raise these is- 


sues after witnessing them firsthand dur- 
ing a delegation to El Salvador led by 
the Inter-Church Committee on Human 
Rights in Latin America. 

Noting that almost half the population 
of El Salvador lives below the poverty 
line, the church leaders denounced the 
threats, intimidation and firings that fac- 
tory workers “have had to endure in their 
efforts to form a union in order to defend 
their legitimate right to living wages and 
fair working conditions in the so-called 
free trade zones.” 


Noted physicist wins Templeton Prize 


baa J. Dyson, 76, an eminent 
physicist and a critic of the growing 
technological divide between rich and 
poor, has won the 2000 Templeton Prize 
for Progress in Religion. Founded by 
Presbyterian layman John Mark Temple- 
ton, the $948,000 US prize is the world’s 
most prestigious award in religion. 
Dyson, a professor emeritus at the 
Institute for Advanced Study in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, was chosen for the 
award because of his extensive writing 
on the meaning of science and its rela- 
tion to other disciplines, including reli- 


gion and ethics. He has criticized sec- 
tions of the scientific community over 
the development of some forms of tech- 
nology — such as mobile phones — 
which he has described as “toys for the 
rich.” He has also criticized costly sci- 
entific programs such as the Internation- 
al Space Station, calling it a “welfare 
program” for the middle class. “The 
only ones wanting it are those who have 
constructed it,’ he said in an interview. 
What science and religion ought to 
be doing, Dyson said, is working to- 
gether to end existing economic and so- 


Canadians find bankruptcy for churches undesirable, says poll 


Fou of five Canadians polled say they do 
not want churches forced into bankrupt- 
cy in order to settle residential lawsuits. 
But more respondents chose the churches 
over the federal government when asked 
who ought to be forced to pay for the 
abuse that took place in some schools. 
Those results are from a poll by the 
Angus Reid Group for the Anglican, Ro- 
man Catholic and Presbyterian churches. 
Four of five people said they were 
aware of the residential schools issue. 
Two-thirds said the abusers themselves 
should be required to pay victims com- 
pensation, 45 per cent said churches 
should pay, 32 per cent said the federal 
government ought to pay and 22 per cent 
named the provincial government. 
Fifty-nine per cent found the church- 
es’ claim they could be forced into bank- 
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ruptcy by paying all claims very or some- 
what believable; 39 per cent did not. 

Respondents were asked to choose 
one of three options: have the churches 
pay the most they can without going 
bankrupt and the government pay the 
rest; force churches to sell some of their 
assets, including buildings and property, 
to pay; or force the churches to declare 
bankruptcy. Bankruptcy received only 18 
per cent support, while the first two op- 
tions received 58 and 53 per cent. 

Stephen Kendall, principal clerk of 
General Assembly, says the Assembly 
Council is happy to share the results of 
the poll with Canadian Presbyterians and 
encourages church members to know 
more about the residential schools issue. 
Copies of the poll results can be obtained 
from the General Assembly office. 


The church leaders also expressed 
deep concern that police repression is 
growing. The repression, added the lead- 
ers, “is reminiscent of the period that led 
to the outbreak of the country’s civil war 
in the 1980s.” 

The letter proposed two measures 
consistent with a human security agenda 
that “should be embraced” by the OAS: 
debt cancellation and the cancellation 
of so-called structural adjustment pro- 
grams dictated by international lending 
institutions. 


cial inequalities. “To lift up the poor 
countries and poor people in rich coun- 
tries from poverty, to give them a 
chance of a decent life, technology is 
not enough,” Dyson said. “Science and 
religion should work together to abolish 
the gross inequalities that prevail in the 
modern world.” 

Although he is not a church member, 
Dyson says he occasionally attends 
Presbyterian services in Princeton and 
admires church leaders and members 
committed to the cause of peace. 
(Christian Century) 


Pontius' Puddle 


FAT EER I AS 
WO WANTS TO 7 
ter INTO HEAVEN: 
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FINAL ANSWER: 
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Doricah Day: 


children 


Andrea Adair 


understanding children 


his much they knew for sure: the 

11-year-old foster child they 

sponsored through World Vision 

was named Doricah, and she lived 
in some place called Zambia. Other than 
that, most of the details were fuzzy to 
the children of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Whitby, Ontario. 

That’s where church school co-super- 
intendents Vicki Semotiuk and Karen 
Oke came in. One day, while brainstorm- 
ing for ideas, they decided they would 
begin a group activity by reading a letter 
from Doricah. The idea, in a phrase for- 
eign to the Zambian girl’s ears, snow- 
balled from there. 

They held the first-ever Doricah Day. 
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The children watched a short video about 
Zambia, played Zambian games, sam- 
pled Zambian food such as cassava soup 
and learned about a place close, if not 
dear, to all children’s hearts — a school, 
in this case, Doricah’s school. 

“Tt turned out to be a really good idea,’ 
says Semotiuk. “It made the children 
aware of our foster child, how kids live in 
other countries and what they can do to 
help them.” Oke agrees. She believes it 
made the children aware “that kids around 
the world live differently than they do in 
Whitby ... that, in some places, there are 
no roads and no bathrooms.” 

For their part, the students of the 
St. Andrew’s church school wrote letters 


to Doricah and sent her photos of them- 
selves playing Canadian games. 

Doricah Day left the children of St. 
Andrew’s, and the members of the con- 
gregation who visited the displays set up 
by the church school, with a clearer pic- 
ture of a day in Doricah’s life. [9 


Andrea Adair is a member of St. Andrew's 
Church, Whitby, Ont. 


Presbyterian World Service and Develop- 
ment has resources to help you plana 
similar experience for your church school 


or other groups. Contact: Karen Plater, 
PWS&D, 50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, ON 
M3C 1J7. Tel. (416) 441-1111, ext. 243. 


_ Church school students at 
St. Andrew’s Church, 

., Whitby, Ont., gather for the 
first-ever Doricah Day. 
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The church 
of the present 


Maturing as Christians in the company of mature Christians 


heard it as a Young Adult Representa- 

tive at the 123rd General Assembly in 

Ottawa — in the laments of youth, 

elders and clergy. I heard it in the com- 
plaints of my friends in youth ministry 
when I came back to Ottawa to study. 

Frustration. 

My optimism concerning youth in my 
home church of St. Andrew’s, Nanaimo, 
British Columbia, seemed out of place. I 
spoke of the supportive environment 
from which I came and was told, ““That’s 
not how it is in my church.” 

In meeting Presbyterians from congre- 
gations across the country, I learned that 
the atmosphere I encountered and thrived 
in is not the typical model. Yet, the reason 
for its success is simple, one all churches 
can adopt: intergenerational integration. 

I don’t think there was a concerted ef- 
fort on the part of session to integrate the 
youth into regular worship. Part of it was 
a dearth of Sunday school teachers. With 
no one to teach us past Grade 6, my 
peers and I had no choice but to sit 
through the full service every week. We 
could only sit there for so long before we 
either got bored or got active. 

We chose the latter. It might have been 
thrust upon us, actually. I was confirmed 
at 13 and, since I was comfortable speak- 
ing in public, I was immediately placed 
on the list for reading Scripture. Some- 
times, the head usher asked us to take up 
the offering. A few years later, the board 
of managers approached some of us 
about joining the rotation for counters. 

These things weren’t special events set 
aside for a Youth Sunday or highlighted 
with relish (“Didn’t young Michael do a 
good job with the announcements this 
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morning!”). We were a part of the con- 
gregation and, as such, were involved in 
the regular activities of worship. 

The congregation respected us and let 
us participate in the functions of our 
church. It gave us a sense of ownership, 
and our respect for the other members 
grew. Many Sundays, I found myself 
sharing coffee with senior members after 
the service, telling jokes or talking about 
the service. We became friends, not only 
faces to smile at and hands to shake one 
morning a week. I became as concerned 
about their visiting grandchildren as they 
were about my exams. 


on session or someone to fulfil the role of 
treasurer. Someone who cares about 
maintaining the property. Someone who 
knows how to organize. Someone who 
has learned how to evangelize. 

One of my friends from the youth 
group is now an elder at the church, or- 
dained at the age of 20. Others sing in 
the choir. Others are responsible for 
maintaining the lawn. Some of us have 
left Nanaimo for university, but we carry 
the lessons of leadership and involve- 
ment with us. Here in Ottawa, I play 
guitar with the praise team, and I’ve 
recently started a youth band. 


| became as concerned about their visiting grandchildren as they were 
about my exams. This was a healthy relationship 


This was a healthy relationship. With it 
came immense support for our youth 
group. Late in 1994, we set a goal to send 
two youth to the Presbyterian Youth Trien- 
nium in Indiana. With the help of the con- 
gregation, we raised more than $2,000 in 
a little over seven months. They wanted to 
help us and, by coming to our dinners and 
trusting us with washing their cars, the ties 
of friendship grew even stronger. 

Integration became a way of life at 
St. Andrew’s. The freedom I was given 
was crucial in my own development as a 
Christian. Integration builds the com- 
munity: the young learn and grow by ob- 
serving the old. How can we mature as 
Christians without seeing how mature 
Christians act? 

When the youth participate in the reg- 
ular activities of the church, they learn 
valuable lessons. When the time comes, 
there is someone with experience to sit 


The need to be involved infected me: 
I can’t simply sit in the pews and let wor- 
ship happen to me. I have learned what 
it’s like to be a fully functioning member 
of the congregation, and that connection 
is part of my continual spiritual growth. 
Churches should not deny their youth 
this opportunity. The need is great, both 
for the youth and for the church as a 
whole. By getting involved, the youth 
want to remain a part of the church; by 
being involved, the youth learn to main- 
tain the church into the next generation. 

So often I’ve heard the statement, 
‘Youth aren’t the church of the future — 
they’re the church of the present.” I’ve 
never felt that to be anything but the 
case. Isn’t that how it should be? Ea 


Michael Munnik is a member of St. Andrew’s 


Church, Nanaimo, B.C., and a journalism stu- 
dent at Carleton University in Ottawa. 
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Globalization 


and the churches 


To say that religion and politics don’t mix is an evasion 


lobalization is a growing issue 

that seems to be little understood. 

An Angus Reid poll shows 

Canadians are confused about the 
current situation. Globalization is repre- 
sented as a process whereby richer na- 
tions, enduring “short-term pain for 
long-term gain,” will share with poorer 
nations for the betterment of all. But a 
careful look at the subject raises some 
unsettling questions. 

First, who owns the globe? For Chris- 
tians, the answer is God. But the propon- 
ents of globalization assume the world 
belongs to those who merit it — the 
hard-workers, the intelligent, the creative 
ones and the risk-takers. The resources of 
the globe are to be available to them. 

It is true we should be global in com- 
bating international crime, cleaning up 
polluted air and water, preserving the 
ozone layer and working for the better- 
ment of all peoples. Globalization at its 
best includes sharing ideas, knowledge, 
art and the gospel. 

However, the current understanding 
of globalization is unrestricted free trade. 
And this is based on greed. It is pushed 
by the most powerful, most industrial- 
ized nations in the world. Transnational 
corporations seek to remove all barriers 
to making a profit by usurping the power 
of nation states in order to exploit their 
resources freely. They take whatever as- 
sets they want and move industries to 
countries where labour is cheapest. They 
seek venues where workers’ benefits, 
sanitation and housing, and the protec- 
tion of the environment are minimal or 
non-existent. It is unfettered capitalism 
in the extreme. 
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Lloyd R. Smith 


Who owns the globe? 
For Christians, the answer is God. But the proponents 
of globalization assume the world belongs 


Millions of citizens in the Third 
World are being disenfranchised and left 
with no social programs, health care or 
access to education. Millions more work 
in Export Processing Zones where 
transnational corporations manufacture, 
store, process and export goods duty- 
free. Conditions there are deplorable: 


to those who merit it 


workers are underpaid and have no vaca- 
tions or sick-leave, and women are often 
fired when they become pregnant. 

A large percentage of the transnation- 
al corporations are American. For 
Canada, globalization is primarily Amer- 
icanization. Under the Free Trade Agree- 
ment and the North American Free Trade 
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E arn a Bachelor of Religious Education and grow in a program designed to 


strengthen you academically, spiritually and personally. 


- Instructional modules 

- Adult-centred courses 

- Cohort learning communities 

- Receive credit for past ministry experience 


REGISTER NOW FOR THE SEPTEMBER COHORT 


For more information contact: Admissions Office, Tyndale College & Seminary 


25 Ballyconnor Crt., Toronto, ON, Canada M2M 4B3 
(416) 226-6620 ext. 6757 Toll Free 1-877-TYNDALE (1-877-896-3253) 


DEGREE COMPLETION PROGRAM 


BACHELOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: CHRISTIAN MINISTRIES 


For further information, contact Diran at 
St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church 
Sarnia, Ontario 

519-332-2662 Or 519-336-1364 

or e-mail: wovenrugarivernet.net 


Classic Casavant Freres Organ Console 


42 stops @ 19 piston manual e electro pneumatic 
with ivory keys © 3 rows totalling 61 notes @ 
solid engraved bench e $5000 or best offer 


The Tradition continues... 


at Chriah frie 


Serving seniors physically, socially and spiritually fo “over 15 years. Christie Gardens invites 
you to discover The Terrace, 84 new Life Lease apart nent suites. Enjoy a lifestyle free from the 
worries of maintenance, security, and future health care. 


Please contact Colleen Lynas at (416) 530-1330 


The Terrace at Christie Gardens © 600 Melita Crescent 
Toronto M6G 3Z4 * www.christiegardens.org 
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Agreement, Canada has already surren- 
dered powers that properly belong only 
to government. If any legislative body in 
Canada, federal or provincial, passes 
laws that might restrict an American 
company from making a profit, that com- 
pany has the right to sue for damages. 
Hence, Medicare, regarded as an unfair 
government subsidy, is on its way out. 
The “national treatment” clause gives 
American companies equal rights with 
Canadian citizens. American companies 
have bought up so many Canadian busi- 
nesses that Canadians have lost a lot of 
control within their own country. And if 
Canada accepts the American dollar, we 
lose control of our monetary system and, 
hence, also control of our sovereignty. If 
we value prosperity above our sovereign- 
ty, we shall lose all that our predecessors 
envisioned, worked for, fought for and 
died for. 

A document meriting serious consid- 
eration by presbyteries and sessions, The 
Christian Gospel and the Market Eco- 
nomy, was accepted by the 123rd General 
Assembly in 1997. One section is entitled 
“Why the Churches Cannot Remain Neu- 
tral in Regard to the Market System.” The 
basis of globalization is that all things are 
subject to the market-place, including ed- 
ucation and health services. This is con- 
trary to biblical teaching for it excludes 
the poor, the sick, the captives and all for 
whom Jesus came to bring the good news 
of the Kingdom. 

It is high time for all churches to take 
up the challenge and confront the powers 
of Mammon. To say that religion and 
politics don’t mix is an oversimplifica- 
tion and an evasion. God called Moses, 
the greatest prophet before Jesus, into 
politics. Jesus did not hesitate to drive 
the money-changers out of the Temple 
— twice. If we fail in our duty, we shall 
be reduced to ever-smaller groups of 
pious people meeting for mutual conso- 
lation in the face of this world’s evils. It 
is time to seek a renewed vision of God’s 
will for this great nation, for other na- 
tions and for the example we set for the 
rest of the world. [4 


Lloyd R. Smith, a retired minister of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, lives in Ottawa. 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Millennium / 125th / Jubilee 


The youth group from First Church, Chatham, Ont., with their 
millennium banner, and the church school children launched 50 
helium-filled balloons to mark the Jubilee year. 


Jubilee series 

Knox Church, Waterdown, Ontario, held an Explorers Jubilee! 
lecture series from March 12 to April 9. Among the guest pre- 
senters were the First Hamilton African Celebrants, Rodger 
Hunter speaking of the Boarding House Ministries and Gail 
Turner on the international Jubilee debt campaign. 


Enhancing the quality of life 

For its Celebrate! project, West Flamboro Church, Flambor- 
ough, Ontario, is reaching out to improve the quality of life for 
residents at Wentworth Lodge Home for the Aged in Dundas, 
Ontario, by creating a garden area at the lodge that is accessible 
and can be enjoyed by severely cognitively impaired residents. 
An existing patio will also be modified by providing plants and 
shade that will make it a place for residents to enjoy and also be 
suitable as an activity centre. A portable aviary designed and 
built by a group of church members will complement the exist- 
ing pet program. A handyman activity centre, being assembled 
in the church basement, will be installed in the lodge for use by 
men suffering from Alzheimer’s disease. A room for cognitive- 
ly impaired residents to meet with friends and family will be 
refurbished and decorated to create a homey environment. 
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First Church, Winnipeg, raises cross 

The Manitoba Millennium High Cross, La croix celtique du 
millénaire de la terre du Grand Esprit, was dedicated May 14, 
2000, in Celebration! of the 125th anniversary of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. In the style and tradition of the 
ancient Celtic high crosses of Ireland and Scotland, this mil- 
lennium project of First Church, Winnipeg, is of rose granite 
weighing three tonnes. It stands 14 feet high and rests on a 20- 
foot-deep cement base. Seven carved panels depicting themes 
of Celtic and aboriginal spirituality, drawn by Celtic artist 
David Rankine, describe 
part of the spiritual his- 
tory of Manitoba from 
creation, through the 
first, second and third 
millenniums. The holy 
trinity, multi-ethnic jour- 
neying into the province, 
and a representation of 
aboriginal people are 
carved in the cross arm. 
The Gaelic title, Sith 
eadar nabannan, “Peace 
between neighbours,” 
expresses the hope for 
reconciliation and rela- 
tional harmony with hu- 
manity and the earth at 
this crossroads to a new 
millennium. The cross is 
raised as an artistic, cul- 
tural and spiritual state- 
ment in stone. It is a 
land and time marker 
for future generations to 
recognize millennium 
change as a time of re- 
newal in the faith of 
Jesus Christ, the recon- 
ciler of all things in earth 
and in heaven by the 
power of the cross. 


REV. RAYMOND GLEN conducted his last service before 
retirement last year at Westmount Church, Edmonton. 


Ray and his wife, Kay, provided 40 years of active, dedicated 
ministry in Western Canada, the last 16 at Westmount. The 
Glens were honoured at a banquet and were presented 
with several gifts. They are pictured with their family: 

(L to R) lan Glen, Allison Glen, Lori and Chris Longtin, and 
granddaughter Shannon. 


PLAQUES RECOGNIZING years of service to Westminster Church, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., were presented to Bruce McDonald (left) and 
VW Gordon Smith recently. Bruce has served as an elder, represen- 
tative elder, clerk of session, Scout leader, choir member and 
keeper of the Lord's house. Gordon has been 
an elder, church school superintendent, choir 
member, member of the worship and music 
committee, and Communion organizer. 


REV.IAN S. RENNIE (right), the 
guest preacher at the annual 
Lawson Rose Celebration Series 
held at St. Andrew's Church, Wind- 
sor, Ont., is pictured with the min- 


AN ENTERTAINMENT CENTRE was dedicated recently 


ister of St. Andrew’s, Rev. Jeff Loach. 
The series is held in memory of 
Rev. William Lawson, minister of 

St. Andrew's from 1953-1981, and 
of William Rose, minister of praise 
from 1928-1970. 
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| A STONE MONUMENT to the 
second millennium of the 
Christian Church was dedicated at 
St. Paul’s Church, Merigomish, N.S. 
Rev. John Cameron, a former min- 
ister of the congregation, conduct- 
ed the dedication. The monument 
was a project of the Sea People 
Players, whose director and play- 
wright, Dorothy MacDonald, was 
recognized with the presentation 
of a plaque prior to her moving 
from the community. A cake in her 
honour was also served at a recep- 
tion after the service. 


in memory of elder Burns Mitchell at Calvin Church, 
Sunnybrae, N.S. Standing beside the centre is his 

wife, Verna Mitchell (right), and niece, Heather 
Anderson, a member of Knox Church, Ottawa. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they 
are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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REV. HEATHER JONES (centre), home from mis- 
sion work in Malawi, shared her experiences 
from the pulpit of St. Paul’s Church, Winchester, Ont., 
recently. She also renewed friendships, as seen here 
with (from left) Carol Zubatuk and elders Donna 
Wilson, Bea Elliott and Margaret Johnstone. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. David’s 
Church, Vankoughnet, Ont., joined with 
the congregation of St. Stephen’s Anglican 
Church for an outdoor carol sing at the créche 
in the Village Park. Donations to the “Tree of 
Lights” sponsored by the two churches sup- 
ported the Muskoka Children’s Foundation 
and the Salvation Army Christmas Fund. 


Be 


PIPING IN THE HAGGIS at a Robbie Burns Supper held at Knox 
77 Church, St. Catharines, Ont., is Alan Spencer, as chef Alan 
McClory carries the delicacy. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Eastminster Church, Edmonton, 
celebrated its 40th anniversary on March 3 with an 
evening of music, memorabilia and refreshments. Longtime 
members Marjorie Silver (left) and Margaret Wallace prepare 
to cut the anniversary cake. 


MEMBERS OF ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, 
Ajax, Ont., are shown prior to leaving for © 
Guatemala, where they were to build two 
homes as well as delivering clothing, medica- 
tion, toothbrushes and toothpaste. From left 
to right are: Joy Ramial, Sandra Palkowski, 
Nancy Palkowski, Peter Money (youth leader) 
and Richard Palkowski. 
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continued 


MUSIC AT KNOX, a concert series held at 
Knox Church, Ottawa, recently presented a 
concert for” Two Choirs [the choir of Knox 
and the choir of St. Matthias Anglican 
Church], Two Organs [a pipe organ and a 
state-of-the-art electronic organ] and Two 
Composers [Charles-Marie Widor and Louis 
Vierne].” Pictured with Mervyn Games, dir- 
ector of music at Knox, are Timothy Piper, 
organist and choir director of Northwest- 
ern United Church, and Dierdre Piper, 
organist and director of choirs at 
St. Matthias Anglican Church. 


a 


MEMBERS OF THE SHINE YOUTH GROUP (25 in total) 

\ led a recent worship service at Trinity Church, London, 
Ont., using a mix of music, drama, dance and an interactive 
children’s story. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. John’s Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., honoured 
Al Wilson (right) on his 40th anniversary as an elder last year. To com- 
memorate the occasion, Rev. David Paterson presented a dozen Bibles on 
Al's behalf to Ray Burkett, chaplain of the Medicine Hat Remand Centre. 


RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS TO St. An- 
drew’s Church, Welland, 
Ont., making the church 
fully accessible, were 
dedicated to the glory of 
God and with thanks to a 
bequest from the estate 
of Dorothy Ort. Cutting 
the celebratory cake are 
Jack and Eleanor Randall, 
cousins of Dorothy’s, and 
Rev. Ron Sharpe, minister 
of St. Andrew's. 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF Killam Church, 
Killam, Alta., the session and congregation recog- 
nized Edward Fee with the title of “elder emeritus.” 
Ordained as an elder in 1960, he served as the clerk of 
session at Killam from 1963 to 1997.He retired from 
active duty last December. Ed and his wife, Edna, are 
pictured with elders Jim Grant (rear, left) and Blair Grant. 
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continued 


A ONE-HORSE OPEN SLEIGH did the job when Jean 
Morwick, historian of Alberton Church, Ancaster, ! 
Ont., accompanied Rev. John A. Johnston on his pastoral 
rounds. John is wearing 100-year-old gauntlets once 
used by his grandfather, Rev. Alexander Leslie. 


MINISTER 

PEN DAVIDTJACK BA.MDW 

WORSHIP SERVICE 930. 

CHURCH SCHOOL 45a 

All Welcome | celebrities at Victoria Church, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., since the Spanish language ban- 
ner they created was presented by the Moderator of the 125th General Assembly, Arthur 
Van Seters, to the Baptist Federation of El Salvador in March. The presentation took place 
during the signing of an agreement recognizing the longstanding partnership between 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada and the Baptist Federation (see News, May Record). 


THE CONGREGATION OF 

St. Andrew’s Church, North 
River, Cape Breton, N.S., pre- 
sented John A. Kerr (left) with 

a plaque in appreciation for his 
50 years of faithful service in 

the choir. Making the presenta- 
tion is choir member Murdock 
Carmichael. 


PICTURED HOLD- P>>. 
INGA“Fanning 
the FLAMES” banner 
they quilted for 

St. Andrew's Church, 
Arnprior, Ont., are 
Shirley McLelland 
(left) and Mary 
Gibson. Each month, 
the congregation 
focuses on a FLAMES- 
related theme. 


THE SESSION AND CONGREGATION of > 
St. Andrew’s Memorial Church, Port 

Credit, Ont., expressed their appreciation to 
Rev. Jim and Doreen Cooper for five years 
of service with a luncheon and musical 
entertainment. On behalf of the congre- 
gation, Charlotte Farris (right), deaconess 
emeritus, presented the Coopers with a 
garden bench. 
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Eldership 
needs aging 


question: /s there a minimum age requirement for elders? We have two very bright, very mature members, 


both age 17 this year. Are they old enough, or is there any age restriction? 


remember the debate well when I first 

became a deputy clerk of Assembly. 

There used to be an age restriction (21 

years), but many thought this was too 
prohibitive. The General Assembly de- 
cided to lift that restriction and leave the 
judgment as to the suitability of individ- 
uals for the eldership, regardless of age, to 
the session and congregation, such judg- 
ment to be based on what Scripture and 
the Book of Forms state on the matter. 

I suggest you look at Section 106 of 
the Book of Forms. “The eldership ‘is a 
spiritual function as is the ministry’ and 
the qualifications for the office are those 
laid down in ‘the express word of God, 
and namely the Canons written by the 
Apostle Paul.’ (2 Book of Discipline, 
W238) 

Section 106.1 also reads: “An elder 
must be a professing member of the con- 
gregation and must be ‘an example to the 
believers in speech, conduct, love, faith 
and purity’ (I Timothy 4:12).” 

I am glad you have two fine teenagers 
who are very bright and mature. May 
their tribe increase! We need them in the 
church. However, are they truly ready to 
serve as elders in the church during what 
is often a turbulent and uncertain stage of 
their lives? And can they, in good con- 
science, commit to the serious vows and 
obligations required of them? Are we not 
laying an awfully heavy load on those 
still in the (now extended) years of 
adolescence? 

Most of us, including clergy, move 
with some considerable “fear and trem- 
bling” into the position of ordained min- 
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istry. Eldership is ordained ministry. I 
had the educational and church-approved 
qualifications to be a minister at age 26 
but I know how I felt when I had to make 
my vows. 

It is my understanding that “youth 
elders,” as a designated category of elder- 


Tony Plomp 


lives of young people between ages 17 
and 25. 

Our youth should take their rightful 
place within the active life and work of 
our congregations. I believe this starts in 
the early years as congregations inten- 
tionally incorporate children and youth 


There are many ways to participate 
significantly and meaningfully in 
congregational life, g% 


ship, hold office within the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.). I am not familiar with 
this system. It may well work, especially 
in a denomination where term service for 
the eldership is the norm. We do not, as 
yet, have such a category of elders. 

I have answered your question (and 
then some!). There is no age restriction. 
(I suppose a 12-year-old professing 
member could become an elder, at least 
in theory!) I have added some reflections 
about the seriousness of the vows for 
lifetime ordination in the light of the fact 
that I believe many changes occur in the 


apart from the® 
eldership 


into their worship and work. There are 
many ways to participate significantly 
and meaningfully in congregational life 
apart from the eldership. My personal 
view is that folk should have at least a 
few years of life and church experience 
“under the belt” before the call to or- 
dained ministry is extended to them. 

But, then, I suppose, there are always 
those rare exceptions. [4 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp to 
Tony_Plomp@telus.net or 4020 Lancelot Dr., 
Richmond, B.C.V7C 4S3. 
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Music 


by faint degrees’ by Glen Soderholm 
(Pilgrim Gargoyle Recordings, 2000, 
$20). Reviewed by Stephen Kendall. 


Singer-songwriter (and Presbyterian 
minister!) Glen Soderholm has created a 
fine CD. By faint degrees’ is Soderholm’s 
second CD, and follows the well- 
received In the belly of the fish (1997) 
which received wide distribution across 
Canada, much radio airplay and prompt- 
ed many concert engagements. 

Soderholm continues his strong song- 
writing and poetry that resonates with 
hope and faith. And the quality of the 
recording and the back-up music is su- 
perb. Top-notch professional production 
was led by Roy Salmond, a Canadian 
producer based in Richmond, British 
Columbia. Some much sought-after mu- 
sicians back up (and obviously enjoy) 
Glen’s 10 new songs. Fergus Marsh plays 
the Chapman Stick, a kind of combined 
bass and guitar whose strings are “tapped” 
with both hands to produce some awe- 
some sounds. Marsh and jazz drummer 
Ben Riley have played with many head- 
liner musicians (Bruce Cockburn and 
Lorenna McKennit are only two). Win- 
nipeg-based Steve Bell (a seven-CD veter- 
an of the Christian music scene) sings 
back-up vocals throughout and co-wrote 
“Tremble” with Glen. Type any of the 
musicians’ names into a search engine on 
the Internet and longs lists of credits on 
different music Web sites come up! 

By faint degrees’ has a more rhythmic 
and slightly electric sound than Jn the 
belly of the fish. The excellence of the 
production and the musicianship support 
Glen’s well-written and thoughtful song- 
writing and acoustic guitar playing. 

Glen’s songs are clearly grounded in a 
deep Christian faith, but do not come 
across as simplistic or trite. Although 
Jesus is never mentioned, he is present 
through every song. From the opening 
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track, the whole CD 
presents the human 
condition as one of 
struggle but also of hope 
and ultimate victory. 

“Grounded” assures us 
that “When I struggle with 
what to believe/ when the 
powers gloat in victory/ in 
you I’m still grounded ... 
Standing on stone/ like a 
wanderer home/ Never 
alone/ I’m grounded in you.” 

“Wedding Day” was in- 
spired by a story that struck 
Martin Luther. Two virgin mar- 
tyrs, St. Agnes and St. Agatha, 
on their way to being burned at the stake, 
began to sing as if they were going to 
their wedding day: “They pass through 
the flames/ to the other side/ Where a 
feast is spread/ before them at his table/ 
And the toast to the bride/ will be the 
dark blood from his side/ And they raise 
a cup to long life together/ And we’re go- 
ing to our wedding day ... ” 

“Holy Dance” interprets a dream 
Glen had and pictures a dance between 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. He in- 
vites us to join in the mutual love and 
wonder of the Triune God of grace. 
Spencer Capier injects a few strains of 
“Lord of the Dance” into this lovely 
ballad. 

In “Nassagaweya,” an instrumental 
tribute to Glen’s home, his nimble fin- 
gers cascade down the guitar’s frets like 
the cascading Niagara Escarpment the 
song describes. 

The title track has both a funky musi- 
cal edge and images that are vivid and 
compelling: “My prayers feel like grap- 
pling hooks/ cast in the sand/ the rope 


keeps on coming back/ right through my ~ 


hands/ I’m like a preacher without any 
voice/ or a man with a vote/ who doesn’t 
have any choice.” 


“gen soertol™ 


py faint degrees 


This is a great 
CD! One friend of mine bought a 
case of them and gave them to all the vis- 
itors he had on a recent hospital stay. 
This is a CD to share. 

Glen’s Web site, www.glensoder- 
holm.com, tells readers he often leads 
worship with his distinctive vocal style 
and solid guitar playing. Lucky worship- 
pers! Glen Soderholm is a gifted and cre- 
ative musician whose ministry ought to 
be shared and enjoyed. This is a fine 
work of worshipful art. 


Stephen Kendall is principal clerk of the 
General Assembly. 


Books 


The Bible Jesus Read by Philip 
Yancey (Zondervan, 1999, $18.99). 
Reviewed by Wallace E. Whyte. 


Here, again, as in his many other popular 
books such as What’s So Amazing About 
Grace? and Where Is God When It 
Hurts ?, Philip Yancey writes with clarity, 
enthusiasm and the ring of honesty of 
one who has experienced much of what 
he writes. The Bible Jesus read is the Old 
Testament. Yancey believes the better we 
understand it, the better we understand 
Jesus. He acknowledges the Old Testa- 
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ment has two barriers to being read: “It 
doesn’t always make sense, and what 
sense it does make offends modern ears.” 
Related to the latter, he quotes author 
John Updike: “Our brains are no longer 
conditioned for reverence and awe.” 

Confessing that he is not an Old 
Testament scholar, Yancey is more per- 
sonal and subjective than analytical. “It 
portrays God as a lion but also as a lamb, 
an eagle but also a mother hen, a king 
but also a servant, a judge but also a 
shepherd. Just when we think we have 
God pinned down the Old Testament in- 
troduces a whole new picture of him as a 
whistler, a barber, a vineyard keeper.” 

Yancey confines himself to five parts: 
the “bittersweet” book of Deuteronomy, 
the “inconsistencies” of the Psalms, Job’s 
“powerful arguments against God’s jus- 
tice,” “why Ecclesiastes is included in 
the Bible,” and the prophets in which 
“God talks back.” In typical Yancey fash- 
ion, he takes readers with him in his 
struggle with the way the Scriptures re- 
late to the hard questions of everyday 
life. He digs below the obvious and con- 
ventional. He suggests, for example, that 
what the third commandment forbids is 
not merely swearing but “living as if God 
doesn’t exist.” He believes that what Job 
faced was a crisis of faith, not of suffer- 
ing — “a replay of the original Garden 
of Eden test with the bar raised higher.” 
Here is a new, short book about an old 
and lengthy one. It contains fresh and 
imaginative insights without theological 
jargon. 


Wally Whyte, a retired minister of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, lives in Toronto. 


Girlfriend in a Coma by Douglas 
Coupland (Harper Collins Canada, 
1998, $18.95). Reviewed by Peter Bush. 


Douglas Coupland has been called a 
prophet of his generation. He draws large 
audiences from the under-40-year-old 
crowd, who hear in his writing a cry that 
resonates with their hearts. Coupland’s 
novels are essential reading for anyone 
who wants to understand the spiritual 
search taking place in post-modern North 
America. 


What would it take for you to see the 
world differently? What would have to 
happen to make you live life differently? 
These are the questions Girlfriend in a 
Coma asks. 

Coupland reveals the empty, mean- 
ingless, comatose nature of contem- 
porary society. The only thing capable of 
shocking his characters out of the coma 
of their lives is for everyone else in the 
world to die. They confront a world 
where God’s protection (my phrase, not 
Coupland’s) has been removed. 

The world’s return to “normal” re- 
quires two sacrifices: the girlfriend must 
return to her real coma and the other 
characters must refuse to live their old 
comatose lives. They are to live knowing 
“There is the truth. It does exist.” They 
have a mission to live: “Every day for the 
rest of your lives ... spent making others 
aware of ... the need to probe and drill 
and examine and locate the words that 
take us to beyond ourselves.” They are to 
demand that all they meet join this 
search. While kneeling in front of gro- 
cery stores, by writing on sidewalks, 
even barking on street corners, they 
“must testify; there is no other choice.” 

Coupland forces the Christian reader 
to ask: What am I prepared to do to test- 
ify to the truth revealed in Jesus Christ? 
Am I willing to spend the rest of my life 
on the mission of helping others find the 
words that take us beyond our limited 
selves, so that we can find ourselves in 
God’s great story? 

This is not a comfortable novel to 
read. It demands that the reader change: 
to wake from the comatose nature of 
life in our contemporary world to find a 
new way to live. The new way of life will 
not come easily or cheaply, but it is the 
only way, Coupland proclaims, to be 
truly alive. 


Peter Bush is minister of Knox Church in 
Mitchell, Ont. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 


payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congrega- 
tion. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 
301, e-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 
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40TH ANNIVERSARY 

“| have put my words in your mouth and cov- 
ered you with the shadow of my hand ... you 
are my people,” Isaiah 51:16. On August 26th, 
2000, Hugh and Jane Appél will be celebrat- 
ing their 40th wedding anniversary. An open 
house will be held in the dining hall of Knox 
Presbyterian Church, 251 Duncan at Welling- 
ton St., Wallaceburg, Ontario, from 2 - 4 p.m. 


DEATHS 
MacDONALD, REV. ALEXANDER, 64, of 
Kentville, N.S., died suddenly at home on 
November 13, 1999. Born in Whycocomagh 
on Cape Breton Island, he was the second 
youngest of 10 children of the late Duncan 
and Catherine (Cassie) MacDonald. 

He was a graduate of Sir George 
Williams (Concordia) University, Montreal, 
and The Presbyterian College, Montreal. He 
served pastorates in Springhill, Oxford, 
Riverview, Merigomish and Kenzieville, N.S.; 
Howick and Riverfield, Que.; Little Narrows, 
Whycocomagh and Westminster Church in 
New Glasgow, N.S. 

Some of his greatest joys were his 20- 
year association as a friend of L’Arche in the 
Cape Breton and Antigonish communities 
and internationally, and ministering to the 
larger community through his “grief group” 
where love was given and received. He was 
an active member of the Presbyterian Cur- 
sillo community, a longtime chaplain and 
an executive member of the International 
Order of Saint Luke. Alexander MacDonald 
had a deep influence upon the Christian 
pilgrimage of many people. 

He will be greatly missed, but lovingly 
remembered by his family: his wife, Carolyn 
(Vance); and children, Kevin and wife, Sara, 
and granddaughter, Anna Catriona of Mon- 
treal; Alison and husband, Mark Walton, of 
New Glasgow; and Heather of Halifax; his 
sisters, Catherine (and Earl) Hussey, Mar- 
garet (and Norman) MacPherson of Marion 
Bridge; and brothers, Neil Angus of Whyco- 
comagh, Malcom and Alfred. He was prede- 
ceased by his sister Mae and brothers 
Archie Dan (A.D.), Gordon and Johnny. 

Memorial services were held on Novem- 
ber 17, 1999, in St. James Anglican Church, 
Kentville, N.S.; on November 18, 1999, in St. 
Andrew's Presbyterian Church, Whycoco- 


magh, N.S.; and on December 12, 1999, in 
Westminster Church, New Glasgow, N.S. 

McGOWAN, REV. KEITH, died February 29, 
2000. Keith is survived by his loving wife 
and best friend, Mary, son David (Rima), 
daughter Christine and six grandchildren. 

Keith was born in Toronto in 1918. In the 
Second World War, he spent four years with 
the signal corps. Hearing God's call to enter 
the ministry, Keith commenced studies at 
Knox College. He served in the mission 
charge of Magnetawan and graduated 
from Knox in 1950. Following ordination, 
Keith served pastoral charges in Uxbridge 
and Sudbury, Ont., before moving to Win- 
nipeg and, then, returning to Milton, Ont. In 
1968, Keith began a new segment of min- 
istry by accepting a teaching position at 
the Canadian Armed Forces School Base 
Borden outside Angus, Ont. Keith remained 
at the school until his retirement in 1983. 
Retirement from teaching was not retire- 
ment from ministry. Keith continued to pur- 
sue his love of books and was responsible 
for the publication The Church at the Corner, 
a history of Essa Road Church in Barrie, Ont. 
Keith will be remembered as a loyal sup- 
porter of other clergy and an encourager of 
students preparing for ministry. For several 
years, Keith continued to serve various pul- 
pits within the Presbytery of Barrie. Keith 
and Mary were active participants within 
the life and ministry of their home church 
at Westminster, Barrie. 

A service of celebration for the life and 
ministry of Keith McGown was held on 
March 4, 2000, at Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Barrie, conducted by Rev. Tom Cun- 
ningham and Rev. John Fraser. We praise 
God that Keith has heard the words, “Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

ARMSTRONG, LYNN AUREL, 46, serving mem- 
ber and elder of Knox, Ripley, Ont., May 14, 
2000; a real community person. 

BLACK, ELVIN, 87, faithful and very active 
member for many years of Knox Presbyter- 
ian Church, Grand Valley, Ont., passed away 
on May 12, 2000. 

CHAPPLE, JACK, 79, a longtime faithful mem- 
ber, elder of First Presbyterian Church, 
Chatham, Ont. 

GOWANLOCK, KENNETH, a very dear member 


of Knox, Burgoyne, May 17, 1925 - February 
1, 2000. Missed especially by wife Janet, 
four married children, six wonderful grand- 
children. Ken committed his life to Christ's 
church. He served as an elder since 1964 
and as clerk of session since 1967. He was 
Memorial Fund treasurer since 1973, a faith- 
ful member of the choir, taught Sunday 
school, convener of the historical commit- 
tee helping to produce a history of Knox, 
and convener of the Dunblane Presbyterian 
Church Committee. 

IRWIN, MARGARET, 79, an elder of St. John’s 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Kingston, 
Ont., passed away March 26, 2000. She was 
representative elder to Kingston pres- 
bytery, a Sunday school teacher for over 20 
years and a devoted member of the choir. 
She was a member of the Ladies Aid and 
Women’s Missionary Society and served as 
president for two years. She also served a 
term as president of Kingston presbyterial. 
She is sadly missed by her family and the 
congregation of St. John’s. 

LIVINGSTONE, JACK, 82, faithful elder at 
Rupert Street and Westmount churches, 
Edmonton; an active member at Dayspring 
Presbyterian Church, Edmonton, passed 
away May 14, 2000. Survived by wife, Mary, 
and children, Pam, Scott, Elaine and Gordon. 

MORRISON, GEORGE H., 91, lifelong and faith- 
ful member of St. Andrew’s (King Street), 
Toronto, May 8. 

MURRAY, ANGUS WESLEY, in his 63rd year. 
Born in Roslin, Cumberland County, Angus 
served the church and the community in 
which he lived with faithfulness, care and 
energy. He served as an elder in Knox Pres- 
byterian Church, Dublin Shore, N.S., for nine 
years and as elder and clerk of session in St. 
James Presbyterian Church, Oxford, N.S., for 
10 years. Angus is survived by his wife, 
Myrna, two children and two grandchildren. 
We are grateful for Angus's faith and for his 
contribution to our lives and to the church. 

PEIRSON, JEAN, longtime and faithful mem- 
ber of St. John’s Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Kingston, Ont., passed away 
September 26, 1998. She served on the 
board of trustees and as a Sunday school 
teacher for over 30 years. She was a dedi- 
cated Ladies Aid and Women’s Missionary 
Society member and attended all presby- 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, baptisms and the reception of 
new members, as well as death notices. The rate is 90 cents per word or $43 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to congregations: $10 for the basic notice 
and 90 cents per word for additional information. (There will be no charge to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
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Part-Time 
Youth Worker 


Please see job description at our Web site: 
http://members.home.net/dencook 


Or contact us at: 

White Oak Presbyterian Church 
6945 Meadowvale Town Centre Circle 
Mississauga, Ontario 
L5N 2W7 
905-821-2753 


classifieds 
SUMMER DIRECTORY 


315 Muskoka Rd.,N. 
Gravenhurst, ON 
Worship Service at 10:30 a.m. 
Minister: Rev. Dr. Jim Sitler 
Child Care provided. 

Hearing Devices for the Hearing Impaired. 

705-687-4215 


Charlottetown, PEI 
in downtown at Fitzroy and Pownal 
Worship at the historic church in the 
birthplace of Canada. 
Sundays, June - August, 10:00 am 
Special music weekly 
Guided tours Monday to Friday 
Info: 902-892-2839 
Minister: Dr. Michael Caveney 


ARE YOU MOVING TO THE KAWARTHAS? 
Knox Presbyterian Church Bobcaygeon is 
seeking a part-time organist/choir dir- 
ector to direct choir, play for weekly wor- 
ship services, weddings, and funerals. 
Send enquiries to: Rev. Doug Scott, RR#1, 
22 Hillview Dr., Bobcaygeon, ON KOM 1A0. 
Phone: 705-738-9336. 


ST. GILES Presbyterian Church, St. 
Catharines, is looking to call a full-time 
Associate Minister to work in the areas of: 
Youth & Christian Ed., Pastoral Care, Out- 
reach, and Worship Services. Please con- 
tact: Rev. Tijs Theijsmeijer, 205 Linwell Rd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. L2N 1S$1, e-mail: 
stgiles@ vaxxine.com. 


VICTORIA, B.C.: Comfortable one-bed- 
room, furnished condo, overlooking the 
Gorge. Available for seasonal or monthly 
rental. On bus route, 10 minutes from 
downtown. No smoking or pets. $850/ 
month. (905) 709-2060. 


WANTED: Old Hammond Organs such as 
CV, C2, C3, B3, A100 etc. Also looking for 
old tube audio equipment and speakers. 
Call 519-853-4907. 
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terial meetings, serving as secretary for two 
terms. She is sadly missed by her family and 
the congregation of St. John’s. 

STALKER, HAZEL, 74, clerk of session, WMS 
president, Sunday school teacher, Knox 
Presbyterian Church, West Lorne, Ont. 
Former presbyterial president, CGIT leader, 
member board of managers, treasurer, 
VBS leader. Sadly missed by family, church 
family and community. 

STEWART, JEAN ALMA, 79, passed away quiet- 
ly and peacefully at Strathroy General Hos- 
pital, April 4, 2000. Jean served as clerk of 
session at Ailsa Craig Presbyterian Church 
and was WMS president of the Presbyterial 
of London. She was a faithful servant of our 
Lord. Her gentleness and humour touched 
the lives of everyone she met. A nurse by 
profession, Jean excelled at the art of caring 
and giving of herself to others. She is and 
will continue to be missed for a long time 
to come. Be at peace, Jean, and many bless- 
ings on your soul. 


ORDINATIONS 
Macleod, Derek, Calvin, Halifax, March 5, 2000. 
Van Vliet, John, St. Andrew’s, Dartmouth, N.S., 
May 7, 2000. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Kay, Rev. Thomas John, Knox, Guelph, Ont., 
May 14. 
Lamont, Rev. William, senior minister, St. An- 
drew’s, Kitchener, Ont., May 7. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, N.B., St. Luke’s. Rev. John Crawford, 
7 Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B.E9H 1Y5. 

Little Narrows, N.S.; Whycocomagh, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. R. Ritchie Robinson, Site 12, Box 
4,RR 1, Bras d’Or, N.S. BOC 1B0. 

Lower Sackville, N.S., First Sackville. Rev. 
Cynthia Chenard, Box 2554, Dartmouth, N.S. 
B2W 4B7. 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul's; French River. Rev. 
Charles McPherson, Box 132, Stellarton, N.S. 
BOK 1S0. 

Miramichi, N.B., St. James. Rev. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington St., Miramichi, N.B. 
E1N 1M7. 

Pictou Landing, N.S., Bethel; Little Harbour 
pastoral charge. Rev. Kenneth Stright, 
PO Box 254, Pictou, N.S. BOK 1HO; stright@ 
geocities.com. 

Riverview, N.B., Bethel. Rev. Martin Kreplin, 
90 Park St., Moncton, N.B.E1C 2B3. 

Springhill, N.S., St. David's; Oxford, St. James; 
Riverview, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Mark McLen- 
nan, RR 2, Scotsburn, N.S. BOK 1RO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, 
Bristol Memorial. Rev. Ruth Syme, Box 1983, 
Deep River, Ont. KOJ 1P0. 


Ingleside, Ont., St. Matthew's (part time). Rev. 
lan MacMillan, 18220 S. Branch Rd., Corn- 
wall, Ont. K6H 5R6. 

Lachute, Que., Margaret Rodger Memorial. Rev. 
William Klempa, 372 Roslyn Ave., Westmount, 
Que. H3Z 2L6; wklemp@po-box.mcgill.ca. 

Lansdowne, Ont., Church of the Covenant; 
Caintown, St. Paul’s. Rev. Marion Johnston, 
12 Westview Place, Brockville, Ont. K6V 6G1; 
613-498-4733; marni@recorder.ca. 

Manotick, Ont., Knox. Rev. Samuel Living- 
stone, 10825 Blaine Rd., RR 2, Mountain, 
Ont. KOE 1S0. 

Montreal, Korean. Rev. John Kim, 298 Rudar 
Rd., Mississauga, Ont.L5A 1S3. 

Nepean, Ont., Parkwood (effective July 1, 
2001). Rev. J.H.W. Statham, 1220 Old Tenth 
Line Rd., Orleans, Ont. K1E 3W7. 

Ottawa, Westminster (effective September 1). 
Rev. Alex Mitchell, 2400 Alta Vista Dr., 
Ottawa, Ont. K1H 7N1. 

Pierrefonds, Que., Westminster (part time). 
Rev. James Douglas, 1345 Lapointe, St. Lau- 
rent, Que. H4L 1K5. 

Renfrew, Ont., Renfrew Church. Rev. David R. 
Nicholson, 257 Pembroke St. W, Pembroke, 
Ont. K8A 5N3. 

Smiths Falls, Ont., Westminster. Rev. Milton 
A. Fraser, 80 Daniel St. N, Arnprior, Ont. 
K7S 2K8; 613-623-5531; standrew@storm.ca. 

Westport, Ont., Knox. Mr. Robert Sutherland, 
Box 413, Westport, Ont. KOG 1X0; 613- 
273-2096. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Arthur, St. Andrew's; Gordonville, St. Andrew's. 
Rev. J. Johnson, Box 133, Drayton, Ont. 
NOG 1P0; 519-343-3201. 

Ashburn, Burns. Rev. Andrew Allison, Box 138, 
Leaskdale, Ont. LOC 1C0; 905-852-1171; 
leaskdalepres@interhop.net. 

Aurora, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Helen Smith, PO Box 
309, Station B, Toronto, Ont. MST 2W2; 
rh.smith@home.com. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew's. Rev. David McBride, 
PO Box 311, Port Hope, Ont.L1A 3W4. 

Cambridge, St. Andrew's Hespeler. Rev. Wayne 
Dawes, 2 Grand Ave. S, Cambridge, Ont. 
N1S 2L2. 

Fergus, St. Andrew's (effective November 5). 
Rev. Robert Spencer, 28 Kipling Ave., 
Guelph, Ont. N1H 8C2. 

Guelph, St. Andrew's. Rev. William Johnston, 
54 Queen St. N, Kitchener, Ont. N2H 2H2. 

Kingston, Strathcona Park. Rev. Mark Ward, 
2368 Middle Rd., Kingston, Ont. K7L 5H6. 

Kitchener, Doon. Rev. John Deyarmond, 28 
Stephen St., Cambridge, Ont.N1S 3R8. 

Mount Forest, St. Andrew's; Conn, Knox. Rev. 
Calvin Lewis, Box 669, Harriston, Ont. 
NOG 1ZO. 

Nobleton, St. Paul’s. Rev. Sam Priestley, 143 
Main St.N, Markham, Ont. L3P 1Y2. 

Oakville, Knox (associate minister). Rev. Harry 
McWilliams, 89 Dunn St., Oakville, Ont. 
L6J 3C8. 
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Penetanguishene, First. Rev. Ed Hoekstra, 
Box 821, Coldwater, Ont. LOK 1E0; 705- 
686-3648. 

Puslinch, Duff’s; Crieff, Knox. Rev. Don Mc- 
Callum, 795 Scottsdale Dr., Guelph, Ont. 
N1G 3R8. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Margaret 
Robertson, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. 
M3C 1J7; 416-441-1111; mroberts@ 
presbyterian.ca. 

Toronto, Gateway Community. Rev. William 
Elliott, 513 Arlington Ave. #2, Toronto, Ont. 
M6C 3A6. 

Toronto, Patterson. Rev. Gordon Fish, 15 Lam- 
beth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, Weston. Rev. Will Ingram, 4 Morning- 
side Ave., Toronto, Ont. M6S 1C2. 

Tweed, St. Andrew's. Rev. A. D. MacLeod, 16 
Marmora St., Trenton, Ont. K8V 2H5. 

Unionville, Unionville Church. Rev. Robert 
Smith, 271 Centre St., Thornhill, Ont. 
L4) 1G5;tpchurch@aims.on.ca. 

Whitby, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Douglas Rollwage, 
140 Guildwood Pkwy., Toronto, Ont. 
MI1E 1P4. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Brantford, Alexandra. Rev. Mark B. Gaskin, 97 
Wellington St., Brantford, Ont. N3T 2M1; 
(519) 752-4932; cpc@bfree.on.ca. 

Chatham, First (associate minister). Mr. Bob 
Fletcher, 42 Algonquian Dr., Chatham, Ont. 
N7M 5Y2. 

Delhi, Calvin; Brantford, Pleasant Ridge. Rev. 
Warren McKinnon, 619 Northdale Dr., 
Woodstock, Ont. N4S 5K7; interactive@ 
execulink.com; 519-539-7014. 

Goderich, Knox (assistant minister). Rev. Rick 
Horst, PO Box 247, St. Marys, Ont. N4X 1B1. 
Hagersville, St. Andrew's; Port Dover, Knox. 
Rev. Thomas G. Vais, 117 Argyle St. N, Cale- 

donia, Ont. N3W 1B8. 

Komoka; North Caradoc, Knox. Rev. Ed 
Musson, RR 3, Thorndale, Ont. NOM 2P0. 

Listowel, Knox. Rev. Nicholas Vandermey, 
Box 663, Seaforth, Ont. NOK 1WO. 

London, St. Lawrence. Rev. Donald McInnis, 
280 Oxford St.E, London, Ont. N6A 1V4. 

Meaford, Knox. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, Box 86, 
Chatsworth, Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Rev. 
David Thompson, 142 Ontario St., Stratford, 
Ont. N5A 3H2; rosebury@perth.net. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s; Dawn, Knox. Rev. Philip 
Wilson, PO Box 1381, Corunna, Ont. 
NON 1G0. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Jack Neil, 
Box 1148, Ridgetown, Ont, NOP 2C0O; 
519-674-3487. 

Tiverton, Knox. Rev. Peggy Kinsman, Box 219, 
Lucknow, Ont. NOG 2HO. 

Walkerton, Knox. Rev. J. Allan Paisley, 904 
Princes St., Kincardine, Ont. N2Z 1Y7; 
519-396-2344; paisley@hurontel.on.ca. 

Windsor, Knox. Rev. Mary Templer, 1464 Vic- 
toria Ave., Windsor, Ont. N8X 1P3. 
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Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Man., Knox-Zion. Rev. Gladys Ander- 
son, Box 553, Neepawa, Man. ROJ 1HO; Fax: 
204-476-5387; gmander@escape.ca. 

Flin Flon, Man., St. Andrew’s (full-time or- 
dained minister with interest in developing 
a centre for rural and remote ministries). 
Rev. Dale Woods, 339-12th St., Brandon, 
Man. R7A 4M3; phone 204-727-5874; fax 
204-728-7037; fpc@escape.ca. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s (half-time at 
present). Rev. Bert Vancook, 207 South 
Brodie St., Thunder Bay, Ont.P7E 1C1. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Calvin. Rev. Joanne R. Mac- 
Odrum, Box 342, Geraldton, Ont. POT 1MO. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., First. Rev. Bert Vancook, 207 
South Brodie St., Thunder Bay, Ont. P7E 1C1. 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s-Calvin (joint charge 
seeking full-time minister). Rev. John 
Hogerwaard, 341 Eveline St.at McLean Ave., 
Selkirk, Man.R1A 1M9; 204-482-6425. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Saskatoon, Calvin Goforth; McKercher Drive. 
Rev. Eric Muirhead, Box 1586, Melfort, Sask. 
SOE 1A0; emuirhead@sk.sympatico.ca. 

Yorkton, Knox; Dunleath. Rev. Deborah Lan- 
non, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask. S4P 2T9; 
dalfor@dlcwest.com. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Centennial. Rev. David Vincent, 
1102-23 Ave. NW, Calgary, Alta. T2M 117; 
Fax 403-220-9003; dvincent@nucleus.com. 

Calgary, Grace (senior minister). Rev. Brown 
Milne, 8 Scotia Landing NW, Calgary, Alta. 
T3L 2K2; milnejb@cadvision.com; Web site: 
www.grace.calgary.ab.ca. 

Calgary, Varsity Acres (two ministers — indi- 
viduals or teams may apply). Rev. Dianne 
Ollerenshaw, 344 Coach Ridge Rise SW, Cal- 
gary, Alta. T3H 1G1; ollerend@cadvision.com; 
Web site: www.cadvision.com/vapc. 

Edmonton, Westmount. Rev. Bruce Kemp, 6104 
- 148 St., Edmonton, Alta. T6H 4Z5; 
bkemp1@telusplanet.net; Fax: 780-439-1676. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Castlegar, Grace. Rev. Doug Johns, Box 255, 
Creston, B.C. VOB 1G0; johnsy@kootenay.com. 

Vancouver, West Vancouver. Rev. Ted Siverns, 
335 7th St., New Westminster, B.C.V3M 3K9; 
tsiverns@lightspeed.bc.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 

Canada Ministries 

Jasper Presbyterian Church, Jasper, Alberta. 
Available immediately, full-time, three-year 
appointment. Good knowledge of Korean 
and English required. 

New church development workers, full- 
time, three-year appointment, Calgary and 
Edmonton. 

Contact: Rev. Gordon Haynes, 50 Wynford Dr., 

Toronto, Ont. M3C 147. 


| Custom Stained Glass Windows 
2255 Queen Street East, #140 
Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 
416-690-0031 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY 


1M iTE OD 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street, London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225; Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


THE Proud Supporters 
oki of the Arthritis Society 


BULLAS =" 
CLASS im 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


“T/i) . J oD y 
Write for Brochure 


Established 1920 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


® 9 
Written by Karen Timbers, 
CI [ S W/ OC minister of Elmwood Avenue 
C$ Church, London, Ont. 


A page to share with the children you love 


How God's love expands 
Scripture reading: Luke 13:20 (NIV) 


“{ Jesus said,] ‘What shall I compare the Kingdom of God to? It is like yeast that a woman 
took and mixed into a large amount of flour until it worked all through the dough.” 


Questions for discussion 

1. Place a few grains of yeast in your hand and talk with someone about 
how yeast works. 

. Why do you think Jesus compared yeast to the Kingdom of God? 

3. How could you be like yeast for God’s Kingdom? 


nN 


Activities 

¢ With the help of an adult, bake bread using a recipe you have chosen 
together that includes yeast. Bake half of the recipe using yeast and half 
without. Compare the differences in what happens to the bread dough. 

¢ Bake several loaves of bread and share them with someone who is 
hungry for bread, either physically or spiritually. 

¢ Bake bread and offer the loaves for use in the Lord’s Supper 
(Communion) at your church. 

¢ Draw a picture to illustrate the baking of Happiness Bread. 


Happiness Bread 
1 cup of good thoughts 2 cups of kindness 
2 cups of sacrifice 5 cups of prayer 


3 cups of forgiveness for others 1 tablespoon of yeast (our love for Christ) 
Stir all these ingredients repeatedly. Flavour with love and serve warm with 
enthusiasm and compassion. It will satisfy the hunger of many people. 


Prayer 

Dear God, 

Help me to share my gifts 
and love with others. 
May my love and care 
expand in the world 

the way yeast expands in bread. 
Amen. 


A note to adults read 
Children learn best with direct exp 
yeast and encourage them to watch 
from your own life of how you 
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The things 


John-Peter Smit 


that are God's 


Memorials should represent what we lived for, not what we died from 


rs. McPhail died last week. I 

never met Mrs. McPhail (actu- 

ally, that isn’t even her real 

name) but I feel I knew her. I 
read her death notice in the paper. 

As I read of her family, her children 
and her grandchildren, I was struck by the 
legacy of family love she had left. What 
made me the most proud was the prom- 
inence given to her church affiliation. She 
was a member of one of the other Presby- 
terian churches in town. Judging by her 
credentials, she was an active member in- 
deed. She had been a lifetime member of 
the congregation and, as the notice proud- 
ly pointed out, an active member of the 
women’s guild. I always feel joy when I 
see church participation highlighted in a 
death notice. 

It’s easy for me to imagine Mrs. 
McPhail present at all the meetings, ac- 
tive at all the events. I imagine she was 
more likely to be found in the kitchen 
than at the head table. I also suspect she 
taught Sunday school for many years, 
maybe even sang in the choir. I noted 
they had a church funeral for her and I 
hope the text was “Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant, enter into your mas- 
ter’s happiness.” She deserved it. 

With such a life of faith and service, 
you can imagine how sad I was to read 
that memorial donations were not to be 
directed to her church. In fact, two other 
charities were suggested. One was the 
disease she had died from. Don’t get me 
wrong, both charities are worthwhile; I 
have supported both. But doesn’t it strike 
you as odd that, having been a blessing 
and-a support to the church all her life, 
her final legacy was to something else? 
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Why do we do this? Are we arrogant 
to presume the church will cease to exist 
after we are gone? Do we believe we will 
be forgotten after we die? Are we too coy 
to talk about money or a final opportunity 
to make a difference? In reality, I think we 
(family members especially) simply for- 
get. We get so focused on what our loved 
ones died from that we forget what they 
lived for. I have seen this time and time 
again: an individual has literally given his 
or her whole life in the service of a church 
only to have the church forgotten in death. 


How wonderful it would have been 
had Mrs. McPhail been able to serve 
her God and her church even in death. 
Think about it. Talk about it. Consider 
putting your church in your will. Perhaps 
you could designate an insurance policy 
to your congregation. But, if you do 
nothing else, let your memorial be 
what you lived for, not what you died 
from. [a 


John-Peter Smit is the minister of Chedoke 
Church, Hamilton, Ont. 
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od blesses each of us in a special way — some 

with the gift of compassion, others with wisdom and 

still others with knowledge or understanding. 
Whatever our gifts, it is when we share them that we 
come to know God’s grace more deeply. 


So it is with finances. There are a number of ways you 
can share in the future work of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada — as well as your congregation — 
other than through your regular Sunday offerings. 


A CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY, for example, 

allows you to help support the ongoing work of the 
Church, offers you an income tax advantage, 
AND provides you with an income for life. 


The program is flexible, allowing you to choose which 
part of the Church’s work to support: help for poor and 
homeless people, Christian education, mission work in 
developing nations, training ministers, or some 
combination of these. Or it may also be support for a 
program in your own congregation that holds a special 


"Each of you must give as you have made up your mind, 
not reluctantly or under compulsion, for God loves a 
cheerful giver.’’ 2 CORINTHIANS 9:7 


Share the Gifts of a Lisa 


a i 
‘. 2s. 


meaning for you. Your financial commitment today 
will be a living legacy for generations to come. 


To find out more about Charitable Gift Annuities or 
other financial tools that will help you make a differ- 
ence, fill in and mail the coupon below. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
Office of Planned Giving 

| Hendy Andrews, Planned Giving Officer 

87 Myrtle Street, St. Thomas, Ontario N5R 2E9 
Toll-free telephone 1-800-368-1371 


; E-mail: hendyanddaryl@compuserve.com 


eo} Fax (519) 631-2759 
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ADDRESS 
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POSTAL CODE 


Canada Youth 2000: Living Stones come alive, 18 * Send me in, coach, 21 ° Presbyterian forum, 24 


Focusing on ministry 
with children, teens 
_and young adults p.14 


recordings 


and they help you reach it faster, too. 
Income is important 
As children’s family income increases, 
they are less likely to have an emotional 


Children are a great comfort in your old age — 


— Lionel Kauffman, quoted by Phil Callaway 


or behavioural problems, difficulties in A father asked his son about his Sunday school lesson. 


relating to others or to have re- 
peated a grade in school. 
— from Our Promise 
to Children 


The son replied: 


Children’s prayers 


“Well, not exactly,” 
the way she told it, you wouldn’t believe it!” 


“Tt was about Moses cross- 
ing the Red Sea. He had his engineers build a 
pontoon bridge, then his people crossed it. His 
look-out planes radioed him that an Egyptian 

tank corps was about to cross the bridge. So 

Moses ordered his jets to blow up the bridge; 
then, Moses and his people were safe.” 
“Are you sure that’s how your Sunday 
school teacher told the story?” asked his father. 
admitted the boy. “But 


Dear God, — submitted by Margaret Hollywell 


Maybe Cain and Abel would not kill 
each other so much if they had their 
own rooms. It worked with my brother. 

Love, 
Sharon 
— quoted by Phil Callaway 


Bad news 
The teen suicide rate has increased 
dramatically over the past 30 years, es- 


pecially among teenage boys. Suicide 


Christian ministry is 
articulating the possib- 
ilities of God’s love in 


is now the second leading cause of ae 
death — 13 per 100,000 teens. every situation 


— from Our Promise to Children Se Janna loys 
The rate of child poverty 
1989 1996  % increase in 

poverty rate 

(1989-1996) Statistics 
Saskatchewan —_20..0 rep hes) ag Between 1998 and 1999, the communi- 
Newfoundland 17.9 20.2 +13 cant membership of The Presbyterian 
Alberta i ome 200. +20 Church in Canada declined from 135,958 
New Brunswick 16.4 = 19.8 +21 to 133,921. During the same period, the 
Manitoba 2125 26.6 +25 amount raised by congregations rose 
PE 13.5 18.5 to from $89,271,034 to $95,339,630 or just 
Quebec 16.1 22.0 +37 over six million dollars. Givings to Pres- 
BG. 13.6 20.2 ao. byterians Sharing... increased by only 
Nova Scotia eth PRI) +50 $7,942 from $8,535,339 to $8,543,281. 
Ontario 11.0 20.3 +85 — as reported to the 
Canada 145° 21.1 +46 126th General Assembly 


— Source: Calculations by the Centre for 
International Statistics, using Statistics 
Canada’s Low Income Persons, 1980 to 1996 
Residential schools 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada is 


a defendant in at least 12 lawsuits oe 
Why take a survey before starting a church? involving residential schools. 
Paul didn’t take experts with him. — as reported to the —_ 
— Rev. Lloyd Henderson at the General Assembly 
1963 General Assembly a —_ 
es —s 
TEED 
Che ks St 
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Advertising 


John Congram 


and selling Bibles 


ne hot summer afternoon during my first pastorate in 

Biggar, Saskatchewan, a Bible salesman knocked on 

our door. He was selling those large embossed family 

Bibles filled with pictures and a list of sins, known and 
unknown, at the back, replete with scriptural references. As he 
broke into his sales pitch, I suggested he might consider a more 
legitimate, more Christian occupation. My comment seemed 
to set him free. He immediately became a different person. He 
dropped his sales pitch and admitted sales had not been good. 
He had recently toured through a Mennonite part of Saskatch- 
ewan. Just when it looked as if he might make a sale, he told 
me, they would note the yellow stain on his fingers. Then the 
fatal question that doomed all possibility of a sale: “Do you 
smoke?” 

At about this time, the phone rang. It was the clerk of the 
town. “You haven’t seen a Bible salesman, have you?” he en- 
quired. “If you do, hold him for me. He doesn’t have a pedlar’s 
licence.” A few weeks later, I received a thank-you note from 
my Bible salesman friend saying that, after our talk, he had de- 
cided to go straight and return to school to further his education. 

I remembered this experience the other day when I received 
a couple of complaints from subscribers about secular advert- 
isements appearing in the Record. The old bugaboo that divides 
life into the sacred and secular still haunts us. I wondered, is the 
job of selling Bibles intrinsically better than selling cars? Or is 
the worth of the transaction found in the integrity and honesty 
of the one doing the selling of whatever legitimate product is 
being offered? 

The Record Committee, meeting in March, faced a problem. 
For the Record to remain in the black and continue to be finan- 
cially self-supporting, it would need more money. Revenue for 
the Record comes from three sources: donations, which are 
much appreciated but amount to a very small percentage of our 
budget, advertising at around 10 per cent, and the rest from 
subscriptions. Group rates for the Record have not been raised 
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since 1991, but any increase brings a loss of subscribers. With 
that in mind, the committee decided to hire the advertising firm 
that has been working for the Anglican Journal to see if it 
could increase our advertising revenue. 

Our present policy, in force for many years, is that we will 
accept any advertisements that come from legitimate com- 
panies with legitimate products to sell. In the past, the Record 
carried many more so-called secular ads than it does today. 
Advertisers are only slowly realizing once again that religious 
folk also eat, drive cars and wear clothes. 

Of course, we would not wish our magazine to become like 
many others that seem to be mainly ads with an odd article 
thrown in if you are lucky enough to find it. In fact, I would 
like a magazine completely free of ads. But are Presbyterians 
prepared to pay the price? In the end, you, the subscriber, 
will tell us. 

But of greater import this month is our report on the magnif- 
icent youth gathering at Brock University in July. It was a great 
way to launch the FLAMES initiative that, this year, empha- 
sizes ministering with children, teens and young adults. The 
Record hopes to complement and build on this initiative with a 
year-long series on this theme. Like the series on Jesus and on 
natural church development, it is designed for use in study 
groups. I hope you will use these with your session, board, 
Christian education committee or study group. If you don’t 
belong to a small group now but are interested in strengthening 
your church’s ministry in this area, why not form a new one? 
Newer people in your congregation will find it easier to join 
a recently formed group than a long established one where 
relationships are already deep-rooted. 


an 


Hodo and her children have fled their rural home just outside of Wendo, 
Ethiopia. After the third consecutive year of famine, Hodo can no longer 
support her family on the meagre harvest she reaps. They have joined 
hundreds of other refugees at a large camp where food aid and temporary 
shelter is being provided. 


Working with local Ethiopians, PWS&D is supporting the distribution of 
food and helping people cope with drought over the long run. A Canadian 
Foodgrains Bank shipment has arrived and is being distributed to critical 
areas. Over 9,000 tonnes of lentils and other grains will provide much 
needed assistance for the next six months. 


Together we can make a difference! 


You can help prevent famine in the Horn of Africa. PWS&D’s emergency relief 
programs operate because people and congregations financially support the 
work. PWS&D receives no funds from Presbyterians Sharing.... The Canadian 
International Development Agency matches most emergency funds 4:1. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 


Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 or toll free 1-800-619-7301 
E-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca Web site: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 
Name 
Address 
City 
Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to PWS&D 
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Out of the mouth of babes 

I was moved to write this letter when I 
saw in the People and Places section 
(April Record) that St. Andrew’s Church, 
Victoria, “makes regular visits to shut-ins.” 

Before Christmas 1999, our youth 
leader organized babysitting on an 
evening for parents to do their Christmas 
shopping. Their activity was to make 
about 24 wooden candleholders and then 
paint them. It was suggested the minister 
and volunteer visitors would take them to 
“shut-ins.” The young looked in horror 
and asked: “What are shut-ins? It sounds 
like people who are in prison.” 

A long discussion followed. As a 
result, we at St. John’s in Toronto no 
longer refer to our prayer partners and 
faithful members as shut-ins but, rather, 
as those who are unable to worship with 
us regularly. When I related this to a 96- 
year-old member, she responded: “‘T had 


never thought about it before, but the 

young people as always are right. And 

isn’t it a source of hope that they are the 
future of our church!” 

Charlotte Stuart, 

Toronto 


The “noise” 
of children 
Recently, I visited family 


Shorter letters 
are more likely 


Does The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada not want to increase membership 
in its churches? Is this the way they hope 
to do it by making young couples with 
small children feel they are not fully wel- 
come to enter God’s house with their 
families? What has hap- 
pened to “Suffer the little 
children to come unto me 
and forbid them not for of 


and friends in Ontario tobepublished such is the kingdom of 
i ° 9 

and attended their and less likely heaven”? I hope when 

church. I was astounded : these people get to heaven 

to learn that babies and tO be edited they will be assigned a 


young children are not 

welcome in the sanctuary while the ser- 
vice is in progress. Parents are asked to 
sit in the side pews and to take their wee 
ones out if they become restless or noisy. 
There was also a notice that no food is to 
be brought into the sanctuary. (I won- 
dered if this included bread and wine.) 


GAD Jl - 


——" GRUBEROPENTON 


“And for the family-friendly church, we have a baptismal font that 
folds down into a change table and diaper pail.” 


room to themselves where 
no angel babies will disturb them. 

In my small church, we are so happy 
to have new members that we are de- 
lighted when someone new comes with 
children, no matter how small or how 
noisy. From my place in the choir, I see 
young Andrew leaving his mother and 
wandering across the sanctuary to sit 
with someone else where he is made 
most welcome. I see a grandmother who 
sometimes brings one, two or even three 
of her young grandchildren to the service 
with her and, at times, they do become 
restless. However, we are all happy to 
have them with us. 

A wise person summed up my 
thoughts: “The noise that the children 
make is as pleasing to God as the noises 
that we make.” 

Georgia R. Roberts, 
St. Stephen, N. B. 


Better food or frankenfood? 

I read the article about GM [genetically 
modified] plants (June Record) with 
great interest. It is time we realize no as- 
pect of our life is unaffected by the spir- 
itual. Technology and spirituality are 
parts of the same being: humanity. 

If we cut through the advertising hype, 
it seems clear the efforts of industry are 
not aimed at helping the less developed 
countries but at generating huge profits, 
probably at the expense of already im- 
poverished nations. This does not mean 
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research should stop. But accelerated 
commercialization is dangerous. A “go 
slow” approach is recommended. 

Before we proclaim with confidence 
to have discerned God’s will, we should 
take time to think, and think, and think 

. even if it takes several generations. 
Haste will be a poor counsellor in this 
matter that reaches far beyond our pres- 
ent generation. 

Dieter S. Leidel, 
Barrie, Ont. 


As a farmer, a Presbyterian and the pres- 
ident of the Christian Farmer Federation 
of Ontario, I find your title “Better food 
or frankenfood” offensive. It fails to ex- 
plain how blessed we are to have a safe 
food system and an abundance of food; 
rather, it gives the impression that GM 
food is suspect. This type of journalism 
does not reflect well on a publication like 
the Record and should not be used. 
Robert Bedggood, 
Thorndale, Ont. 


The article by Peter W. B. Phillips on 
genetically modified agriculture was 
interesting, although I question the 
length of it in a “church” magazine. 
There is a lot of information given, and I 
agree that Christians need to have a say 
in how our food is controlled and how 
safe it is. 

I totally disagree with the way the art- 
icle ended. We are told to think about the 
complex challenges around biotechno- 
logy when we break bread at Commu- 
nion or at our dining-room table. Having 
recently helped with a communicants 
class of nine young people in our small 
church, I believe this is terribly wrong. 
At the Lord’s Table, we need to have our 
minds, hearts and souls on the body of 
Jesus — not in a scientific laboratory! 
There is a time for everything. 

Myrna Adamson, 
Thornton, Ont. 


Eloquent 
Thank you for the poem “On the death of 
the Friendly Giant” by T.M.D. A simple 
yet eloquent statement of faith. 
J. H. Cunningham, 
Toronto 
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This is where we can help. Our mission is to get you ready. 
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please contact: Taylor College of Evangelism 
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An Income For Life y 


OD BLESSES EACH OF US IN A The program is flexible, allowing you 

special way — some with the to choose which part of the Church’s 

gift of compassion, others with work to support: help for poor and 
wisdom and still others with knowledge — homeless people, Christian education, 
or understanding. Whatever our gifts, mission work in developing nations, 
it is when we share them that we training ministers, the work of the 


come to know God’s grace more deeply. | Women's Missionary Society, or some 
combination of these. Or it may also 
be support for a program in your own 
congregation that holds a special 
meaning for you. Your financial 
commitment today will be a living 
legacy for generations to come. 


So it is with finances. There are a 
number of ways you can share in the 
future work of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada — as well as your 
congregation — other than through 
your regular Sunday offerings. 


A CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY, for To find out more about Charitable Gift 
example, allows you to help support Annuities or other financial tools that 
the ongoing work of the Church, offers will help you make a difference, fill in 
you an income tax advantage, AND and mail the coupon below. 


provides you with an income for life. 


HENDY ANDREWS, Presbyterian Church Planned Giving Office 
87 Myrtle Street, St. Thomas, Ontario N5R 2E9 

Toll-free telephone 1-800-368-1371 © Fax (519) 631-2759 
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Good starting point 

I found your words “In some places, a 
litre of water is more valuable than a 
litre of gasoline” (“A fresh start,’ June 
Record) particularly timely, if not pre- 
scient, in light of the Walkerton tragedy. 
Yes, we do need forgiveness for the way 
we have treated the environment. This 
issue has particular meaning for me as 
I am sensitive to contaminants in the 
environment. I grieve for those who have 
lost loved ones due to the neglect and be- 
trayal of trust of those in positions of 
power who ignored the alarm bells that 
were rung over the past few years. 

I agree that public confession is a 
good starting point for our environment 
and for the rest of the list. The next step 
is up to us. 

Glenna Marr, 
London, Ont. 


Those who were there 

Marion Schaffer (May Record) repeats a 
frequent question about the Holocaust: 
‘Where were the Christians?” It is a deep 


EXPERIENCE 


Hoty LAND 


Israel * Egypt 
October 30 - November |1, 2000 
Hosts: Pastor Richard & Linnea Brown 
Also Feb. - May 200! departures 
featuring Israel alone or 
combined with Jordan or Egypt 


Upt 
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Caribbean 
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January 26 - February 5, 2001 


10-Day Seafarer 


Bonaire - Venezuela - St. Lucia 
St. Kitts - St. John - St. Thomas - Nassau 
March 7 - 17, 2001 


Rostad 
Tours 


A WORLD of EXPERIENCE 


THE WORLD! 


and terrible question, and we all need to 
think about it. So much was not done; so 
many died who could have been saved. 

But we should remember that many 
of the million Canadians who crossed the 
Atlantic were Christians. They did know 
about the horror of the First World War, 
and many of them fought not for shallow 
reasons but with a single purpose: to de- 
feat evil. We should remember, too, that 
the call to “Resist” came from Christians 
in Germany, including the Reformed 
churches of our Presbyterian family. Karl 
Barth and the Confessing Church spoke 
bravely, and many sacrificed their lives. 

Not only those who spoke out “were 
there.’ We cherish the memory of Jean 
Haining, a Scottish Presbyterian nurse 
who cared for children. She did not 
speak loudly. Instead, she wept. She 
cried over the yellow stars she was 
forced to sew onto their clothes. For 
those tears she was tried, and she died. 
Our church has forgotten her; but the 
Jewish people, who count her among the 
righteous, have not. 
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Hosts: Ernie & Joan Tetreault 


Call today for a free brochure! 
Toll free 1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


Email: tours@rostad.com 
www.rostad.com 


We must indeed ask, “Where were the 
Christians?” The Holocaust must never be 
forgotten. And the horror of Rwanda is re- 
cent. The church has much to think about. 
But we must not forget to cherish the 
memory of those who were there. For we 
may have to face such evil one day our- 
selves. If we neglect the example of Chris- 
tians who were there, we forget Christ. 

Euan Nisbet, 
Englefield Green, England 


Sadness 
I express my sadness at reading of a wine 
and cheese party (People & Places, May 
Record) to prepare for the service of re- 
membrance of our Lord’s great sacrifice 
to save a dying world. Where is the 
prayer meeting? Where the gathering of 
the saints to wait upon God? In infinite 
tenderness and love, God waits to be our 
life and our joy. The people of Kenya 
(Mission Knocks, May Record) certainly 
put us to shame. 

Ruth MacDonald, 

Lansdowne, Ont. 


ie Corrections 


* The hockey players featured as the 
1953 Knox College team on page 23 
of the July/August Record can relax. 
They are not older than they thought 
they were. The photo is actually from 
the next decade (possibly 1966, per- 
haps ‘67 or ‘68 — it was a vague 
decade), and the stalwart looking 
bunch in the Knox sweaters may or 
may not be members of the Knox 
team. The Record’s photo caption was 
based on information from the Pres- 
byterian Church Archives. 


* In the article on the 126th General 
Assembly in the July/August Record, it 
was reported that permission was 
given, under strict conditions, for lay 
missionaries who are also ruling elders 
to celebrate the sacraments. In fact, 
what was granted was permission to 
submit the proposal to presbyteries 
and synods for their approval. 


* If you were searching for the book 
Their Blood Cries Out noted in the 
Letters column (July/August), the 
author is Paul Marshall. 
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I take strong exception to printing a pic- 
ture of a pre-Communion wine and 
cheese party. Since when does a wine 
and cheese party relate to Communion? 
What does this say to young people in 
today’s society about the deep meaning 
of the Lord’s Supper? A preparatory ser- 
vice prior to Communion would have 
been more appropriate. 
William Steward, 
Vancouver 


Disregarding Jesus’ teachings 
As startling, indeed offensive to some, as 
the cover picture of the March 2000 
Presbyterian Record was, it shows hu- 
mans are destroying and allowing Jesus’ 
teachings to be disregarded, albeit often 
unintentionally. 

In her story about Derek Congram 
in the May Record (“Digging up the 
dead”), Kathy Cawsey emphasizes this 
clearly, expressing Derek’s views in her 
closing sentences: “‘Canadian churches 
... Invest an inordinate amount of time 
and energy in petty things ... important 
in our society ... but they’re not worth 
getting overly upset about.’ Compared 
with the slaughter of thousands.” 

We must concentrate less on the cru- 
cifixion of Christ and more on the mean- 
ing of his crucifixion and on his life and 
teachings. 

Thelma Beairsto, 
Beamsville, Ont. 


Globalization and 
the churches 
I must take issue with the overgeneral- 
ized diatribe of Lloyd R. Smith (Vox 
Populi, July/August) against all transna- 
tional companies (and, therefore, those 
who work for them), capitalism, the abil- 
ity to market what you produce any- 
where freely without government 
intervention (that is, being an entrepren- 
eur), the evilness of the creation of 
wealth, and the people of the United 
States. All this with zero evidence of 
economic understanding and the out- 
dated and outmoded view that profit and 
people are in competition. 

His article had more in common with 
the Communist Manifesto and the rant- 
ings of a second-rate, vote-seeking politi- 
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cian than one would expect from a re- 
tired church leader. While I am sure his 
motivation is pure, he shows little respect 
for the work ethic, freedom from govern- 
ment tyranny, and individual rights or, to 
put it another way, part of the Scottish 
heritage of the Presbyterian Church. 

Statements such as “Millions of cit- 
izens in the Third World are being disen- 
franchised and left with no social 
programs, health care or access to educa- 
tion” deserve the question, “Did they 
ever have them?” It is easy to make un- 
realistic politically correct statements 
after a lifetime of guaranteed employ- 
ment and a pension to boot. However, the 
rest of us know people must earn and 
save in a competitive environment in 
order to look after their own and, over 
time, look after the less fortunate. All 
societies have to evolve. Rather than 
globalization being based on greed, as 
Smith would have us believe, it can bene- 
fit and increase the standard of living of 
all. Canadians can certainly attest to this. 

I fear that Christians are being driven 
from the church by the positions of the 
minority, however well-meaning. Upon 
prayerful reflection, perhaps we would 
be better to admit, apologize and pay for 
the abuses caused by us before we ven- 
ture onto the world stage and try to tell 
everyone else what they should or should 
not do in God’s name. 

Colin Currie, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Setting the record straight 
Having glanced through my copy of the 
July/August Record, I was amazed to 
read that my mother, Cairine Wilson, 
was appointed to the Senate in 1958. 
Canadian history is sadly lacking. She 
was appointed in February 1930 after the 
historic “Persons” case was heard at 
Westminster. The court declared that 
women were persons and, so, eligible to 
be appointed to the Senate. The five 
women from Alberta who precipitated 
this case have recently been honoured 
with a statue on Parliament Hill. At the 
entrance to the Senate, there is a bust of 
my mother. 
Norma Davies, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Perfume! 


I couldn’t believe someone 
would actually drink per- 
fume in order to get high. I 
had learned a lot about sub- 
stance abuse in my years at 
the Hall — how almost any 
strong substance will be 
used by desperate people to 
satisfy the overwhelming 
longing of an addiction. 
But I had never before con- © 
sidered perfume or, for that | 
matter, mouthwash or 
household cleaner. My 
friend was joking about his 
drinking perfume. That's 
because he thinks he's a 
joke, a loser. I wanted to 
say, "Jack, God loves you," 
but it seemed the wrong 
thing to say somehow. In- 
stead, I just laid a hand on 
his shoulder and smiled. I 
hoped he could read in my 
eyes what I felt in my 
heart: that he meant a lot to 
me. 


a 
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If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 19]3 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 


eople ask what the General Assem- 
bly was like from the perspective 
of the Moderator. Here are a few of 
the “most” moments for me during 
the week of Assembly. 
Most overwhelming — the moment on 
Sunday night when 800 people rose and 
sang the opening hymn, “Love divine, all 
loves excelling,” in one great voice, ac- 
companied by a magnificent pipe organ 
and a brass orchestra. I was overcome by 
emotion and unable to sing. | was proud 
to be part of this church. Despite its 
many failings, it is still the church I love. 
Most embarrassing — the moment at 
breakfast on Tuesday morning when I 
managed to turn my tray upside-down 
while trying to get coffee out of an 
empty machine. I saw all those eyes 
looking at me and I was sure they were 
thinking, “And this is the one we chose 
to lead us through this Assembly!” 
Most scary — the moment at the open- 
ing of the first full business session on 
Tuesday morning. I stood there in fear 
and trembling, not knowing what to ex- 
pect. I breathed a prayer for God’s help 
and plunged ahead. 
Most difficult — several moments when 
I was torn between giving a commission- 
er a bit of leeway, even when he/she was 
not addressing the motion, or interrupt- 
ing and asking him/her to sit down. 
Most unexpected — the moment when 
I ruled one of the premier experts of our 
church on the Book of Forms out of 
order, and got away with it. 
Most worrisome — the moments when 
I was afraid the clerks and commission- 
ers would find out I had never moderated 
a presbytery! 
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—from the sderator- 
“Most” moments 


Glen Davis 


for a Moderator 


What went on in the Moderator’s head during General Assembly 


Second most embarrassing — the 
moment on Thursday evening when I 
walked into the council chambers of 
Hamilton City Hall where I had kept the 
mayor and 45 guests waiting (to plant a 
commemorative tree) for almost 30 min- 
utes. I got lost! 

Most gratifying — the many moments 
when I saw the attitude of mutual respect 
and graciousness on the part of the com- 
missioners during debate, even when 
they passionately disagreed with each 
other over a contentious issue. 

Most disappointing — the moment 
when I realized the Assembly had spent 
so much time on a minor increase in basic 
stipend and on the question of whether or 
not a gay person should be added to the 
Special Committee on Human Sexuality, 
and no time at all on the issue of declining 
membership or on the crucial social issues 
raised in the Justice Ministries report. 
Most rewarding — the overwhelmingly 
positive response by commissioners to 
my efforts at the end of each sitting to 
gather up the people, places and issues 
we had been discussing and hold them 
up to God in prayer. I learned that our 
elders and ministers, whatever their theo- 
logical emphasis, are in need of prayer 
and want their hearts’ concerns taken to 
God in prayer. 

Most inspiring — the moment when 
Rev. Chris Vais paid a brief visit to the 
Assembly. Chris is a young minister 
in the advanced stages of ALS (Lou 
Gehrig’s disease). Over the past three 
years, he has had a unique ministry of 
comfort and healing to thousands of 
people across our church. I went to the 
back of the auditorium where he sat in 


his wheelchair, and the Assembly rose in 
tribute to this courageous man. I prayed 
for Chris. It was a special moment. The 
whole Assembly united in prayer and 
thanksgiving for this precious servant of 
Christ. When I finished, I could see he 
was trying to speak. I bent closer and 
heard the whispered words, “Thank you, 
Glen.” That moment was a privilege I 
will treasure all my life. 

Most thankful — the moment when it 
all ended on Friday. I was thankful not 
only that it was safely over, but that it 
had been such a rewarding experience. 
An elderly gentleman stood at his table 
after the final hymn and, with tears run- 
ning down his face, said to my son, “This 
is wonderful!” I am thankful the Assem- 
bly was a wonderful experience for many 
others as it was for me, and for your 
prayers that helped make it that way. 


Grace and peace, 


Yt. See 


Moderator’s itinerary 


September 10 (12 p.m.) 
Toronto Korean 
September 10 (3 p.m.) 
Toronto Central Taiwanese 
September 17 

East Toronto Korean 
September 21-25 
Presbytery of Newfoundland 
September 22-24 
Atlantic Mission Society 
September 24 

St. Andrew’s, St. John’s 

St. David's, St. John’s 
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Life’s 


contrasts 


Lessons learned from a mission trip to Malawi 


in Neno, Malawi. 


ife in our world is full of contrasts. 
A team of 21 Presbyterians discov- 
ered this with remarkable clarity 
during a three-week mission trip to 
Malawi. One day, we travelled to a poor 
mountaintop community where barefoot 
children dressed in ragged clothing sur- 
rounded us; another day, we were greet- 
ed in the palatial residence of Malawi’s 
president, Bakili Muluzi. In between 
were many emotional moments, on a trip 
that several participants called an “ex- 
perience of a lifetime.” But wherever we 
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Wally Little, Mary Noble and Lloyd Taylor doing mission work brick by brick 


We were so overwhelmed with humility and a love 


went, there was one constant: we were 
always welcomed with warmth, gra- 
ciousness and gratitude. 

Co-sponsored by Missionary Ventures 
Canada and The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, the main purpose of the trip was 
to work on a school-building project in 
the little village of Neno in southwestern 
Malawi. The team members, who came 
from Ontario, Nova Scotia and Mich- 
igan, paid their own way and also raised 
funds for building materials. We worked 
without benefit of electricity, running 


for these people who had so little yet 


gave so much 


water and bathrooms. Yet, when it was 
over, we felt we had received much more 
than we gave. 

Less than 10 per cent of students in 
the area who qualify for high school 
actually attend, partly because of the cost 
of tuition, but also because there simply 
aren’t enough schools. The school we 
came to work on comprised four build- 
ings: a headmaster’s home, an adminis- 
trative building and two large classroom 
blocks intended to hold 400 secondary 
school students. Several delays in getting 
building materials to the site (due to the 
remote location, road conditions and a 
scarcity of large trucks) and the fact that 
everything had to be done by hand pre- 
vented our team of 13 men and eight 
women from completing our work. 
Nevertheless, we returned home with the 
knowledge that the Malawians who had 
worked alongside us would finish the 
project in time for the school opening in 
January 2001. 

As well as our labour, the mission 
team brought other gifts — some med- 
ical supplies and close to 1.5 tonnes of 
school supplies. Classrooms with 100 
kids sitting on the floor, each with one 
small scribbler in hand and not a stick of 
furniture to be seen, made us realize how 
much we take for granted. 

While in Malawi, we saw firsthand 
the work of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and its overseas staff. Linda 
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Paris Presbyterian Church — 
Growing Spiritually in the New Millennium 
Saturday Seminars with Regent te . 


First of three Seminars: 


October 27, 28 and 29, 2000 
with Maxine Hancock 
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continued 


Inglis who, along with her husband, 
Glenn, looked after most of our arrange- 
ments, showed us the orphanage work 
being carried on by the Church of Cen- 
tral Africa Presbyterian — work largely 
supported by Presbyterians Sharing.... 
In a country where AIDS is leaving mil- 
lions of children without parents, we 
were glad to see the caring work being 
done in Christ’s name. We were also im- 
pressed by the Naming’azi Farm project, 
started chiefly through the efforts of 
David and Miriam Barrie. The ongoing 
benefit of this project to the Malawian 
people is enormous. It is amazing how 
one or two people responding to God’s 
call can have such a positive impact on 
such a large number of people. 

One memory we will all carry with us 
was the greeting we received from the 
Malawian women when we visited one 
of Rev. Stanley Chimesya’s remote 
prayer houses (there are seven prayer 
houses or small churches under his 
pastoral care). Dressed in colourful 
chitenjes, many with babies on their 
backs, the women honoured us with their 
singing and dancing. Later, when it came 
time to leave, the women presented us 
with large tubs filled with bananas, tan- 
gerines, avocados, sugarcane, maize and 
flour. Some even brought live chickens. 
Tears ran down our cheeks we were so 
overwhelmed with humility and a love 
for these people who had so little yet 
gave so much. It was a powerful lesson, a 
lesson repeated for us throughout our 
stay in Malawi. The day before we left 
Neno, about 40 men, women and chil- 
dren arrived at the site. They had started 
out at 5 a.m. from a prayer house 27 
kilometres away to bring us more gifts 
and to say goodbye. 

The experience of a lifetime may be 
over, but the ripple effects will go on for 
a long time. Hundreds of Malawians will 
receive an education (some through 
funding set up by members of the team). 
As for our team, many of us have been 
moved to find new ways to share God’s 
love with these special people. 


Written from a report by Wally and Audrey 
Little of Sundridge, Ont. Wally was a co-leader 
of the mission team, along with John Verdone. 
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My dear editor: 


The average congregation’s leap into 
another season has become more of a hop. 
It seems to take longer each year for cot- 
tagers and summer-soaked foot soldiers to 
muster for duty. As part of the gearing-up 
process, we undertook a clearing out of 
the semi-sanctified debris every church 
collects. I was assigned the library. 

A church library is one of those things 
everyone deems essential for thinking 
Presbyterians but no one thinks to use. 
However, they’re fine repositories for old 
Bibles, remnants from Sunday school 
materials o’er the ages and discards from 
collections of ministers past when most 
ministers read books. 

I suspect superstition accounts for the 
number of Bibles. Protestants deride the 
Roman Catholic taste for holy objects 
but cling in holy terror to the belief one 
must NEVER throw out a Bible no mat- 
ter how tattered, or miniscule and unread 
the print. So they deposit them, like un- 
wanted kittens, in church libraries. Some 
copies were so old they contained only 
I Samuel, not the sequel, and but two of 
John’s three letters. (The third, no doubt, 
was in the mail when they went to print.) 

Sunday school material is likely 
hoarded against the day when we shall be 
overrun with eager young scholars. It 
wouldn’t do to be caught short and it 
costs so much to order new stuff. If we’re 
going to tell “the old, old story,” surely 
old, old material doesn’t matter. We 
might have to explain illustrations of little 
girls in crinolines playing with hoops and 
little boys in short pants shooting marbles 
and, maybe, adjectives like “plucky,” but 
that’s another small price to pay. Small 
stacks of Shorter Catechisms are destined 
to moulder, but pamphlets like “Nasty 
Mr. Darwin!” could prove useful. 

The flotsam and jetsam of clergy lib- 
raries, some books bearing signatures of 
the Rev. donors like whispers from dear 
days gone, tell their own stories. From the 
dates of purchase, often accompanying 
the signatures, I learned books such 
as The Proto-Luke Hypothesis and 
Chaldean and Aramaic Anomalies in the 
Textual Variants in the Minor Prophets 
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were usually purchased early in the man’s 
ministry. They were rarely borrowed. 
From the 730s through the ’70s, books 
with “Crisis” in the title were remarkably 
popular. A copy of The Historic Jesus — 
Behind the Text, dated 1898, might have 
given reassurance to those troubled by the 
latest Jesus Seminar that so excited the 
media but, alas, it bore a virginal take-out 
card. One might think the raft of volumes 


erature from church offices to our out- 
post of the Kingdom and back again. 
There were, of course, the Acts and Pro- 
ceedings of the General Assembly in a 
light blue row, each stamped on the cover 
with “Library Copy. Not to be removed.” 
Under that warning, on a 20-year-old 
edition, someone added, “Don’t worry!” 
The cover of a more recent copy bore a 
line from the hymn “Immortal Invisible”: 


A church library is one of those things everyone deems 
essential for thinking Presbyterians, but no one thinks to use 


pointing to when clergy thought of 
themselves (and were thought of) as all- 
purpose counsellors would be popular to- 
day; but the self-help/spirituality section 
of local bookstores or a TV guide listing 
talk shows reminded me there are Twelve 
Steps to almost everything today, and 
enlightenment comes through an 800- 
number and having a credit card ready. 

I also unearthed layers of denomina- 
tional history — the Jacob’s ladder of lit- 


“We wither, and perish, but naught 
changeth thee.” Was that anonymous 
hand rejoicing or complaining? 

Our manual of church law and proced- 
ure, the Book of Forms, was represented 
from the time when we were sure enough 
of continuity to BIND copies in a book 
through to the loose-leaf editions which, 
when I attempted to rearrange them, usu- 
ally deposited the uninserted pages (bear- 
ing changes and alterations) on the floor. 

There were samples of old hymn- 
books, stewardship manuals with “Chal- 
lenge” and “Exciting!” somewhere on 
the covers, old National Geographic 
magazines, Reader’s Digest condensed 
books and paperbacks from Barbara 
Cartland to Tom Clancy that didn’t sell at 
heaven knows how many rummage sales. 

I would not imply all was dreck and 
detritus. There were gems, some of 
which had been borrowed. I intend to 
continue brushing away the dust of the 
ages to reveal these treasures. I suspect it 
is another of my last-ditch battles. Soon 
church libraries, should they continue to 
exist, will consist of someone’s donated 
and slightly dated computer and a box of 
disks containing The Philistines and the 
Phantom Menace! or Solomon’s Solitaire 
and the complete text of the King James 
Bible. In the meantime, I remain, 


Yours bookishly, 
ge mtey IE 
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by Gordon Timbers 


How can we integrate the gifts of children, teens and young adults in worship 
and in the full life of the faith community? 


he invitation to participate in a 

series of articles related to our 

denomination’s FLAMES ini- 

tiative brought together a 

concern for the church, a pro- 

fessional interest in religious 
education and a personal preference for 
reading historical biographies. This happy 
circumstance occurred recently as I was 
rereading /ntergenerational Religious Ed- 
ucation by James W. White in preparation 
for a curriculum development event. The 
author was an early promoter of mixing 
generations together for Christian worship 
and education. About the same time, 
I was enjoying Angela’s Ashes — A 
Memoir by Frank McCourt. It’s a 
gritty drama of growing up in the 
slums of Limerick, Ireland, between 
the two world wars. 

One of the chapters in White’s 
book opens with a prayer that could 
apply to our concern for the place of 
children and youth in the church: “And 
may there be, somewhere, a community 
of men, women, old people, children and 
nursing babies who may be a first-fruit, 
an apéritif, a caress of the future. Amen.” 
This prayer evokes the inclusive image 
of Deuteronomy 31:12-13 in which men, 
women, children and people of other na- 
tions gather together to learn about and 
worship God. 

What immediately follows this 
prayer, however, is a description of a dis- 
turbing scene from Ingmar Bergman’s 
movie Winter Light (originally entitled, 
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in Swedish, The Communicants). On a 
cold, bleak November Sunday, the pastor 
is serving Communion at the altar rail to 
nine people. As he serves each person, 
Pastor Tomas seems to be asking, “Is 
there faith here?” Each person, in turn, 
seems to ask the same question of him. 
Each of these people is cut off and alone, 
separated. It is not a happy scene, but the 
question is vitally important. 

Questions about faith are also an im- 
portant component in Angela’s Ashes. 
Frank, the child telling the story, often 
describes his religious education and his 


grew up so fast that He’s hanging 
there with a hat made of thorns 
and blood everywhere ... Dad says 
I'll understand when I grow up ... 
There’s no use asking more ques- 
tions. If you ask a question they 
tell you it’s a mystery, you'll un- 
derstand when you grow up, be a 
good boy, ask your mother, ask 
your father, for the love o’ Jesus 
leave me alone, go out and play. 


As I read this paragraph, several 
thoughts came to mind that have implica- 


Asking questions is part of growing up and, for children, 
no one is beyond questioning, and 


that includes God 


changing awareness of things spiritual as 
a lonely quest. The following passage 
speaks eloquently about children’s ques- 
tions about God. 


Easter is better than Christmas be- 
cause Dad takes us to the Redemp- 
torist church where all the priests 
wear white and sing. They’re 
happy because Our Lord is in 
heaven. I ask Dad if the baby in 
the crib is dead and he says, No, 
He was thirty-three when He died 
and there He is, hanging on the 
cross. I don’t understand how He 


tions for me as a parent, Sunday school 
teacher, minister and for the work of 
curriculum development which I share 
with others. 

These thoughts also apply to congre- 
gations in general and to our own de- 
nomination in particular as we consider 
our FLAMES initiative to focus on chil- 
dren, teens and young adults. How can 
we encourage Christian faith develop- 
ment in young people? How can we inte- 


grate the gifts of children, teens and P 


young adults in worship and in the full 
life of the faith community? How can we 


overcome the isolation of individuals and | 
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care? 


+ 


the fragmentation of community? In ad- 
dressing these questions, we would do 
well to consider first the questions of 
children and youth themselves. 

Children have many questions about 
God, and these questions often make 
adults uncomfortable. While I chuckled 
as I read young Frank McCourt’s de- 
scription of his confusion about Jesus 
and the church, the honesty of his com- 
ments and the directness of his queries 
reminded me that children’s questions 
deserve to be treated with respect. 

As a Christian educator, | am aware 
of the lack of knowledge, or understand- 
ing, or confidence that makes 
questions about God and 
faith so threatening 
to many adults. 
Perhaps 
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de 


these questions, asked 
with such directness, create 
anxiety in their expectation 

of a reasonable answer, and we are ner- 
vous about not being able to provide one. 
Perhaps there is discomfort in having a 
child articulate an unresolved issue in 
our own faith development. 

As an example, young Frank’s com- 
ment about not understanding how Jesus 
grew up so fast is perfectly reasonable 
considering the flow of the church year. 
We move quickly from the celebration of 
Christmas to the baptism of Jesus, to his 
time of ministry, to his crucifixion and 

resurrection. 
It’s easy 
for 


ch ildren, 1 teens 
‘a ” d young adults 


us to overlook how this flow 

might be problematic for children 
who are beginning to develop a sense of 
time and logical reasoning. While we ac- 
knowledge that children will grow into 
an understanding of Scripture as they do 
of other things, we need to be more cre- 
ative about giving context to support 
their learning. 

In terms of curriculum development, 
this means anticipating and inviting 
questions. Writers of learning materials 
are asked to think about what questions a 
child might have about such things as 
celebrating the birth of Jesus one week 
and hearing the story soon after of his 

baptism as an adult. This part of the 
writing task is easier when we bring 
to it our own experiences of being 
with people in learning situations 
and hearing their questions first- 
hand. It means actually asking 
children (and youth and adults, 
too) what questions they have, and 
it also means providing teachers 
with helpful background informa- 
tion and active encouragement to be 
learners as well as leaders. 

One way to encourage mutual 
faith development is to use the very 
questions young people ask: Where is 

God? How powerful is God? What 
does God look like? Why can’t I help 
out at church? Concepts of God and reli- 
gion and each person’s unique personal- 
ity are all too complex for ready-made 
answers. Part of the problem is that many 
adults would like to be able to give a 
ready-made answer, perhaps thinking 
this would forestall further conversation 
on such difficult topics. But asking ques- 
tions is part of growing up and, for chil- 
dren, no one is beyond questioning, and 
that includes God. Why did you let 
Grandma die? Why do people fight? Why 
do people suffer? 

In his book Talking to Your Child 
About God, David Heller says that, like 
sexual or cognitive development, spiritual 

development is a natural process that 
unfolds spontaneously if a child is 
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For further study and action 


Each congregational group or organization could look at its mandate or purpose and 
consider how it could be broadened or enhanced through the involvement of children 
and youth. 


A mission study of a geographic area could include children and adults together 
engaging in research by visiting Web sites and hearing accounts of people who have 
read about or travelled to the area. It would be interesting for mixed age groups to 
consider the place of children and youth in church and society, comparing their local 
situation to that of the designated geographic area. 

Social action or outreach groups may gain insights from talking with young people 
about needs within the community. 

Stewardship studies could include mixed age consideration of consumer habits 
(e.g., brand name product exploitation of child labour). 

Adults (parents and others) could be invited to participate as learners in church school 
classes — hearing the Bible story, singing songs and making crafts along with the 
children. 


Review the order of service for regular and special Sundays. Include children and young 
people in your group as you do this review. 


How might fuller participation by more people be accomplished? Must someone be 
able to read to participate in worship? Can more repetition, physical action or 
involvement of the senses be used? How might this be accomplished? 

How can prayers/songs/dramas written by children and young people be used in 
congregational worship? Is a range of music included? 

How can people of all ages be involved in leading worship, greeting, presenting the 
offering, caring for the church grounds, visiting shut-ins, etc.? 


Engage in interage Bible study of such passages as | Samuel 3:1-10 and 11-18 (the call of 
God to young Samuel); Il Kings 5:1-19 (the servant girl offers advice); Luke 18:15-17 Jesus’ 
inclusion of children). Adults could try to put themselves in the story as the child. Young 
people could consider how they would feel as the child. What questions would they have? 
What does the passage say about the call of God, leadership, responsibility? 


of worship services, or learning together 
at activity centres, or working together 
on a social action project are some ex- 
amples of situations in which there are 
opportunities for meaningful, relaxed, 
natural conversation. These are oppor- 
tunities for all kinds of questions to be 
raised about why we do things the way 
we do in worship, about the meaning of a 
Bible text, about different kinds of praise 
music, about why there are people in 
need and what we can do to help them. 

We can encourage children to express 
their feelings about God. This can be a 
great asset in how they come to terms 
with God’s activity in our lives. We need 
to set them free to say what is on their 
minds. Their questions and perceptions 
will gain greater resolution as they grow 
up, especially if they have a sense of trust 
that their “God talk” is taken seriously. 
The responses and encouragement we 
give will do much to affirm the experi- 
ence of God as an everyday presence. 

Recently, a co-worker brought me a 
printout of a story found on the Internet, 
a story of a question asked and an answer 
given. 


A kindergarten teacher was ob- 
serving her classroom of children 
while they drew. She occasionally 
walked around to see each child’s 


supported and encouraged. Along with 
love and care, there is absolutely no sub- 
stitute for basic trust between parent or 
adult and child. If we want a child to take 
what we have to offer concerning God 
seriously, then we must build 
trust. A child needs to feel secure 
enough to explore. Heller re- 
minds us childhood exploration 
is the initial meeting place be- 
tween an individual and God. 
How meaningful it would be 
for children to have adults share 
their wonder at the blueness of 
the sky or the symmetry of a 
flower as parts of God’s creation, 
and to do that as part of an offer- 
ing of corporate worship. How meaning- 
ful it would be to have adults empathize 
with their questions about life and the 
nature of God. How wonderful it can be 
for children and young people to be able 
to discover more about God as they par- 
ticipate in the full life of a congregation. 
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What an effective demonstration of trust 
it would be for young people to hear 
adults admit to having similar questions 
and being open to engage in the search 
for answers together. This kind of ex- 


artwork. As she came to one little 
girl who was working diligently, 
she asked what the drawing was. 

The girl replied, “I’m drawing 
God.” 


We need to set children free to say what is on their minds. 
Their questions and perceptions will gain greater 
resolution as they grow up, especially if they have 

a sense of trust that their“God talk” 


is taken seriously 


pression of covenant living would go a 
long way to overcoming any embarrass- 
ment or discomfort about not having a 
ready answer for every question. 

There’s an old adage that we learn by 
doing. Having people of all ages in- 
volved in the planning and presentation 


The teacher paused and said, 
“But no one knows what God 
looks like.” 

Without missing a beat, or 
looking up from her drawing, the 
girl replied, “They will in a 
minute.” 
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We can see this only as a cute story, 
good for a chuckle, or we can look 
deeper to see the intimate relationship 
with God that is described. I couldn’t 
help but wonder what the teacher said 
next. What would my response have 
been? What would that response have 
done to enhance or hinder the child’s 
sense of self and of God? 

The familiar story of Jesus blessing 
the children (Luke 18:15-17) shows 
Jesus clearly indicating that children 
have something important to give us in 
their openness and receptiveness to the 
Kingdom of God. They have something 
important to give us in the very questions 
they ask and in the declarations they 
make. In their giving, they not only min- 
ister to others, they also honour God who 
calls us all into community. 19 


Gordon Timbers, a Presbyterian minister and 
former elementary school teacher, is co- 
ordinating editor of The Whole People of God 
curriculum. 


Resources 


Worshipping Together — a model for plan- 
ning intergenerational worship, a new 
video resource from The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, 1999. 

Get Ready! Get Set! Worship! by Lou, Love, 
Meyers and Washer (Geneva, 1999). 
Four Presbyterian church educators 
have created a variety of teaching- 
learning resources written from the per- 
spective of the Reformed/Presbyterian 
tradition but adaptable for all churches 
in their ministry with children. 

Offering the Gospel to Children by 
Gretchen W. Pritchard (Cowley, 1992). 
Pritchard extends ideas in John West- 
erhoff’s earlier book Bringing Up Chil- 
dren in the Christian Faith and provides 
a number of real-life stories that chal- 
lenge congregations to look at how 
they interact with children. 

Intergenerational Religious Education — 
Models, Theory, and Prescription for In- 
terage Life and Learning in the Faith 
Community by James. W. White (Reli- 
gious Education Press, 1988). With a ju- 
dicious blend of theory and practical 
suggestions, White encourages faith 
communities, both congregations and 
families, to counteract the increasing 
separation, isolation and insulation of 
people in contemporary society. 
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ape” 


INTERNATIONAL 
HERITAGE 


No one belongs in ISRAEL more than you. 
Come and celebrate the year 2000 
in the Holy Land where time began... 


from $2299 CDN* 


Pilgrimages throughout the year 2000 
Canada’s largest 
Holy Land Tour Operator 
(905) 886-0232 Ext. 316 


or 1-877-999-8868 
info@intihertg.com ¢« www.ihtours.com 


Zrowurs Special Clergy Incentives 
[=U 1) ae} or a *includes return flight, 10 days 8 nights sightseeing & most meals. 


UPDATE !! 


FLAMES MISSION TOURS UPDATE !! 


Six opportunities to visit the work of our mission partners! 


FALL 2000 


Mozambique/Malawi: Sept. 7 - Sept. 25 — $3800 
Leaders: Rick Fee, Mark Gordon, Heather Jones, Linda Inglis 
(Possible safari extension in Malawi — extra cost and days) 


The Holy Land: Oct. 18 - Nov. 2 — $3300 
Leader: Marjorie Ross 


India: Nov. 25 - Dec. 15 — $3000 
Leaders: Pauline Brown, Clarence & Cathy McMullen 


Guatemala/El Salvador: Nov. 26 - Dec. 10 — $2800 
Leaders: Ken & Kennis Kim, Jim & Brenda Patterson 


SPRING 2001 


India/Nepal: Feb. 8 - March 4 — $4500 
Leaders: Margaret and Jake Vanderzweerde 


Nicaragua/Costa Rica: March |2 - March 22 — $2200 
Leader: Joe Reed 
(Ecological tour: extra cost and days, to March 25) 


“The church needs 

to do this; people 
need to be informed 
and educated ... 

even though they 
have a good sense of 
mission, they need to 
go and see it to geta 
grasp of it.’ 


“Excellent guiding 
by mission staff; 
thorough planning. 


“The African people 
are so warm and 
gave us such a great 
welcome wherever 
we went — it was a 
very humbling 
experience. We would 
urge as many people 
as possible to get 
firsthand knowledge 
of the work in these 
countries — so keep 
the tours going!" 


—Participants on 
Spring 2000 Tours 


Indicate your interest early; places are limited (minimum 4, some trips can take 14) 
Specific Tour Brochures have been sent in the August PC-Pak to every church. 
Ask your minister for them or contact Sarah Hoag, e-mail: shoag@presbyterian.ca or 

International Ministries (416) 441-1111 x249 or 1-800-619-7301 
There may be some flexibility re: departure locations, orientation and payment dates; if any of these are 
a concern, or if the printed “deadline” is past, please do not hesitate to call, 


Participants should be in good health and able to handle sometimes rigorous travel. 
In cooperation with Conference World Tours Ont. Reg. No. 04614152, 04614137 


and Rogers TravelPlus Ont. Reg. No. 04147294 


Ont. Reg. # 03319273 


ANADA YOUTH 


For six days in July, the campus of 
Brock University was filled with the 
exuberant passion of 650 young 
people and leaders 


y now, they 
have floated 
down from Cloud 
Nine. “They” are 
the 650 young people and youth min- 
istry leaders who lived and breathed Canada Youth 2000, July 4 — 9. By now, they realize the 
worship style and the exuberant passion for Christ so evident on the Brock University campus 
in St. Catharines, Ontario, is difficult to transplant into a local congregation. Difficult, but not 
impossible. 

Canada Youth 2000 (CY2K to those who attended) was a celebration of, by and for Pres- 
byterian young people. The theme was “Living Stones: Chosen, Called and Crafted,” based on 
I Peter 2:4-10. It was all about self-identity, about discovering we are not simply individuals 
strolling through life without purpose; rather, we are called to be living stones, living 
examples of Jesus Christ. 

The conference was an ambitious undertaking, combining three conferences or tracks into 
one: a youth convention, a mission service track and a youth ministry training track. Each of 
the six days included a worship and praise service that lasted more than two hours, featuring 
the power of youthful music and eloquent speakers. Conference organizers put together a 
blend of quality workshops, excellent praise and innovative recreation. Each evening 
concluded with small group discussions and devotions. 

Crosswalk, a contemporary Christian rock and praise band from Aldershot Presbyterian 
Church in Burlington, Ontario, provided consistently strong daily musical inspira- 
tion. Working closely with Hugh Donnelly, minister of Beaches Church, Toronto, 
they provided music and recreation leadership. Crosswalk and Donnelly set the 
tone every day. 

Guest speakers at worship included: Mark Lewis, minister of MacNab Street 
Church, Hamilton, Ontario; Rodger Nishioka, past co-ordinator for youth and 
young adult ministries in the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.); Tom Eng, senior 
minister of Toronto Chinese Church; Jean Morris, manager chaplain, pastoral 
care, Bethany Care Centre, Calgary; and Dorcas Gordon, principal of Knox 
College, Toronto. Each brought a message of hope, faith and encouragement to 
the convention. Worship services were held in the Sean O’ Sullivan Theatre which 
was packed for every service. In fact, a small crowd had to gather in the lobby and 
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Presbyter 


) “Rewarding,”“Incredible,”“Awesome,”“Way Cool” — Participants in Canada Youth 2000 


responded to the experience with youthful enthusiasm 


} “As someone who has always felt like a wallflower at church events because of my age, 
Canada Youth 2000 was an incredible experience. | realized for the first time that the church 
is bigger than one congregation and there are hundreds of other young people out there 


just like me.” — Ruth Hilder, Chilliwack, B.C. 


) “CY2000 was great! The thing | enjoyed the best, though, was meeting new people and 
getting to know them in a safe, fun-filled, Christian environment. Some people really 


boosted my confidence.” — Mike Walker, Summerside, P.E.I. 


) “| found attending Canada Youth 2000 as a member of the mission track to 
be very rewarding. Through assisting with yard work at Crieff Hills, building 
sheds for Habitat for Humanity, and recreation with seniors at St. Catharines 
Extendicare, | discovered the benefits of our calling, as Christians, to serve.” — 
Ken MacQuarrie, Brackley, P.E.I. 


) “Canada Youth 2000 was an AWESOME experience ... Every day there was 
some rockin’ music led by the group Crosswalk with Hugh Donnelly. | really felt 
God was present as we praised him during those times ... Each day we had 
small group activities called catacomb groups. My group was totally cool. We 


learned about God and grew closer to him ... | hope some day we'll be able 


to do it again.” — Jane Dunnett, Charlottetown 


) “| continue to be amazed and awed at the excellence, enthusiasm and 
youthful faithfulness of Canada Youth 2000. When writing thank-you 


notes to the leaders, | struggled to find words that adequately 
describe the event.” — Dorothy Henderson, associate secretary, 
Education in Faith, Ministry with Children and Youth, Life and 
Mission Agency 


) “| am confident the youth left CY2000 in the knowledge that 
they are “living stones,” and this will dramatically impact the 
way they live their lives and how they perceive their 
Presbyterian Church.” — Brian Doyle, program co-ordinator, 
Education in Faith, Ministry with Children and Youth 


) “had the privilege of serving on the planning team for 
CY2000 as the token senior (more than half of the team was 
made up of teens or young adults). If this group, led by Jo 
Morris, is an indication of the calibre of the young 

people in The Presbyterian Church in Canada, | am 
greatly encouraged.! would like to thank them 

publicly for their commitment.... CY2000 was an 

event that opened my eyes to the rushing wind of the 
Spirit gusting through the pent-up energies of our 
young people ... | was able to embrace the 

perpetual youthfulness of God’s 

Spirit. That was a wonderful blessing 

for me.” — lan Morrison, general 

secretary of the Life and Mission Agency 


) “After the buses pulled out on the last day 

of CY2K,| stood in the empty courtyard at 

Brock University. As | remembered the fun we'd 
had there, | felt a tremendous sense of pride that 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada had 
successfully organized such an event. The Holy 
Spirit surprised many of us that week.” — Hugh 
Donnelly, minister of Beaches Church, Toronto, 

and a leader at CY2000 
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watch through closed-circuit television. ACTS 
(Acclaiming Christ Through Stage), sponsored by 
the Chinese Presbyterian Church in Toronto, pre- 
sented various biblical stories through drama, adding 
an interesting element to worship. 
Youth ministry leaders praised the workshops organ- 
ized in their track. About half of the 100 program participants 
were paid youth workers while the other half were volunteers. 
Workshop leaders included: Rodger Nishioka; Jim Czegledi, 
associate secretary for evangelism, church growth and wor- 
ship, Life and Mission Agency; Stuart Macdonald, director of 
basic degree studies and theological field education, Knox 
College; Mark deVries, a Presbyterian minister and author 
from Nashville, Tennessee; and Marion Barclay, associate 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church, Calgary. They dealt with the 
fundamentals of youth ministry — preserving our Reformed roots, 
understanding generational differences, the importance of relation- 
ships, and avoiding burnout. Youth ministry participants were particu- 
larly pleased to receive $125 each from the Ewart Endowment to 
spend on youth ministry resources. 

Mission track participants spent a day at Crieff Hills Community to 
clean, clear trails and paint, as well as time at Welland Hungarian Pres- 
byterian Church, Habitat for Humanity and a number of St. Catharines 
outreach projects such as Bethlehem Place, Ozanam Centre and Hab- 
itat Re-Store. These service projects gave participants an opportunity to 
give back to the community and also to offer assistance where needed. 

The 12-person planning team, led by Jo Morris of Regina, worked 
hard throughout the week attending to details. But their long-range 
planning over the past year was evident in the quality of the facilities, 
speakers and groups. 

There seems to be consensus that a similar event needs to happen 
again, if not repeated on a consistent basis. A record of the event ap- 
pears on the denominational Web site at www.presbyterian.ca/cy2000 
where about 100 colour pictures, sound bites and articles form an 
electronic scrapbook. 4 


Keith Knight is associate secretary of Resource Production and Communica- 
tion, Life and Mission Agency. 
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for their full potential 


oe 


Tom Dickey 


elcome! I look forward to work- 
ing with you and being a partner 
in the accomplishment of all 
those goals that will create the life you 
really want. Coaching works when three 
factors coincide: (1) a willingness to 
grow, (2) a gap between the client’s cur- 
rent and desired space, (3) mutual trust.” 


Mf 


A New Age sports agent welcoming a 
client, perhaps? Wait, there’s more. 


“What is the basic philosophy of coach- 
ing? Simply put, that we humans are 
great [Come on, shout it out! ], that we’re 
all discovering what we really want and 
that we can get what we want faster and 
easier by having a coach who’s been 
there and can help us.” 


But, no, the coach in question is not 
some kind of Jerry Maguire looking for 
one special client who will get him into 
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the big time. He’s a Presbyterian from 
Dayspring Church in Edmonton. And his 
clients are not athletes on the verge of 
superstardom yelling, “Show me the 
money!” They’re ordinary people quietly 
asking, “Show us our full potential.” 
Martin Sawdon is a business and per- 
sonal coach — part of a new profession 
aimed at helping people to set and attain 
better goals for themselves. His clients in- 
clude entrepreneurs, people approaching 
retirement, the CEOs of tomorrow, profes- 
sionals operating their own businesses, 
people recently divorced, those caught in 
career transitions and anyone who be- 
lieves there is more to life than what he or 
she is experiencing. Appropriately enough, 
it was a career transition of his own (his 
job was eliminated) that led Sawdon to 
realize one of his most fufilling roles over 
the past 20 years had been that of a coach. 
He now draws on his rich background of 
work experience — in banking, engineer- 


From his home office in Edmonton, 
Martin Sawdon uses the tools of his trade 
— an open telephone line and open ears 
— to help clients world-wide. 


ing, media relations and landscape archi- 
tecture — to create effective relationships 
with a wide variety of clients. 

According to promotional literature, a 
personal coach does what an athletic 
coach or music teacher does, only in a 
bigger and more complete way. “A coach 
challenges you and takes the time to find 
out what winning in life means to you. A 
coach is your partner in living the life 
you know you can accomplish, personal- 
ly and professionally. A coach is some- 
one to hold you accountable for your life, 
to make sure you really do live up to 
your potential.” 

It may sound a bit like a job descrip- 
tion for a mother (in fact, clients are en- 
couraged, among other things, to “‘exer- 
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cise,” “eat right” and “‘floss”), but Martin 
Sawdon’s job is to help people fly once 
they have J/eft the nest. And, God knows, 
there are countless land-locked souls in 
our society aching to take flight. 

He begins in a cautious and deliberate 
manner. Before their first meeting, clients 
are given information sheets to read. They 
are also asked to complete: a “Client Data 
Form and Coaching Agreement,’ some- 
thing called a “Client Coachability Index” 
that determines if it is the right time in 
their lives for coaching, a list of all the 
things they really want in life, a “Clean 
Sweep Program” form that helps to 
identify areas on which to concentrate in 
developing a strong personal foundation, 
and a “Coaching Call (Client Prep 
Form).” Sawdon realizes some clients like 
to jump right into being coached while 
others prefer to have some stimuli before- 
hand. For the latter, he has several pro- 
grams that serve as starting components 
of a coaching relationship, including “The 
NeedLess” and the “Tru Values” pro- 
grams. While a mother might insist on the 
correct spelling for such programs, she 
would agree with Sawdon on another of 
his rules: “Do the homework.” 


“What New Song 


Martin Sawdon’s clients commit to an 
initial six months of coaching. If, for any 
reason, it appears the chemistry between 
the coach and a client is not producing 
the right potion, the relationship is end- 
ed. Instead of calling the whole thing off, 
Sawdon works with the client to find a 
better fit among his network of coaches. 

Meeting with Sawdon is a relatively 
painless process. There is no office build- 
ing to travel to, no parking problems to 
worry about and no waiting room with 
five-month-old magazines to endure. His 
clients find half-hour phone calls sched- 
uled at a regular time, once per week for 
the first three weeks of each month, work 
best. Clients are also free to make brief 
calls at other times to share “aha mo- 
ments” or unexpected challenges. Saw- 
don will also spend up to a half-hour a 
month with anyone in a client’s family 
who might benefit from his help. And, he 
pays the phone bill. 

As a business coach, Sawdon’s vision 
includes something he calls “The Sustain- 
able Workplace.” It combines high prof- 
itability with high employee satisfaction. 
It is a kinder, gentler workplace that bucks 
the trend of stressed-out offices reeling 


from the effects of downsizing. It encour- 
ages team-building, truth, ethical values 
and fair pay. 

Today’s heavy workloads have ser- 
iously reduced creativity in the work- 
place, Sawdon believes. The results are 
far-ranging, from individuals who feel 
stifled in their jobs to delays in develop- 
ing new technologies and cures for ser- 
ious diseases. 

Perhaps that’s why Sawdon attributes 
part of the increasing popularity of coach- 
ing to its spiritual side. Many coaches are 
spiritually based, he says, “even the ones 
who coach at IBM and AT&T.” This does 
not mean Bible study sessions and Perrier 
in the boardroom, however. The coaching 
profession’s definition of spirituality leans 
a little more to the secular side than to the 
religious: “Spirituality is how connected 
you are with yourself and others.” 

Martin Sawdon is one person who ap- 
parently is well-connected with himself 
and others. He is among the fortunate 
ones. His is a labour of love in which he 
constantly practises what he preaches. 
For, by helping others work toward their 
full potential, he moves a little closer to 
his own. 


You Are Invited 


Shall We Sing?’ To An Evening of 


Celebration 


Join us in welcoming to the Knox College faculty 


The theory and practice of Asian Theologies 
in a Canadian Presbyterian context 


with 


Dr. Yang-En Cheng 


The Johnson Scholar-in-Residence 
Taiwanese Church historian 
and 


Knox College Doctoral Students 


The Rev. Dr. Bradley McLean 


Associate Professor of New Testament Language and Literature 


and 


Dr. Nam Soon Song 


September 29 Ewart Associate Professor of Christian Education 


September 30 


5:00 p.m. ~ 9:00 p.m. 
9:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 


Wednesday, September 27, 2000 
Knox College 
7:30 p.m. Worship 
followed by a reception 


For more information or to register, call: 
(416) 978-0139 or (416) 978-2785 


Registration is limited 
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Robert (Bob) Sutherland was born in the manse in Priceville, 
Ontario, to the late Rev. Angus and Violet Sutherland. He has two 
brothers, Jamie and Laurie, retired Presbyterian ministers, and one 
sister, Priscilla MacKenzie. He lived briefly in Scotland and Cape 
Breton as a child but attended elementary school in Priceville and 
high school in Flesherton, Ontario. He served in the Canadian Navy 
(1943-1946) and met Charlotte (Lottie) Cameron in Glasgow. They 
were married in 1948 and have one son, Rev. Angus Sutherland in 
Cambridge, Ontario, two daughters, Rhona and Ruth, and seven 
grandchildren. Bob and Lottie lived in Elora, Kitchener and Wood- 
stock before settling in Westport, Ontario, in 1987. He was the clerk 
of session in Knox, Woodstock, and is an elder in Knox, Westport. 

Bob has written all his life, collecting many rejection slips. But his first mystery adventure 
was published in 1983, and seven more books for children have followed. He has received 
nominations or awards for the following books: The Secret of Devil Lake, Suddenly a Spy, The 
Ghost of Ramshaw Castle and Son of the Hounds. The Sandy and David series is being translated 
into French, and /f Two Are Dead has been translated into both Norwegian and Swedish. 


What is your earliest memory of Which book do you wish you had 
church life? written? 

Squirming in the family pew Kidnapped by Robert Louis Stevenson 
What is your favourite biblical book, Which of your own books do you like 
and why? the best? 

I John. I John 4:7-12 is a beautifully That’s a tough one. Probably Suddenly 
worded capsule of the gospel a Spy 

What book other than the Bible has What advice do you wish you had been 
influenced you most? given at the beginning of your career? 
William Barclay’s The Daily Study Bible | To practise the basics of writing: 

series simplicity, brevity and clarity 

Who has played a major role in your What is your favourite quotation? 
faith journey? “Those who have much to say use fewest 
My parents, family and the late Rev. words.” — George Bernard Shaw 


William Henderson 
What is the question you are asked 


Where do you find inspiration to most often? 

sustain your faith? There are two: 

Sunday worship and the view from our (1) How long does it take to write a 
deck book? 


h (2) How much money do you make? 
If you could invite anyone (past or 


present) to a dinner party, whom would | What is the best advice your mother or 


you invite? father ever gave you? 
John Knox — to see if we could make When I left home at age 18 to join the 
him laugh! wartime navy, my mother said: 


“Remember, wherever you see the sign 


What change in the church would make Bi ihe cross, you will andmiende? 


it substantially better? 


The rediscovery of the catechism (in Se ME e 
today’s language) and the revival of Who is the most amazing person you 
prayer meetings have ever met? 
My wife 
Who was your idol when you were a child? 
I don’t remember anyone in particular Write your epitaph 
other than my parents (and, of course, Here lies a sinner saved by grace 
Charlie Conacher of the Toronto Maple Robert Sutherland 
Leafs) (Lottie’s husband) 
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CHURCHMAN 
OBSERVER 
TOURS 


Quality, fully inclusive escorted tours 
and cruises for discerning travellers 
for over 30 years. 


Escorted Tours 


EXPLORING INDOCHINA 
Vietnam, Cambodia & Bangkok 
February 11/01 - 21 Days 


HAWAII - Four Island Tour 
February 22/01 - 14 Days 


THE HOLY LAND 
plus Sinai and Petra 
February 22/01 — 19 Days 
AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 
February 28/01 — 31 Days 
MALTA & SICILY 
March 12/01 — 18 Days 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Cape Town to Victoria Falls 
March 16/01 — 22 Days 
TREASURES of TUNISIA 
March 17/01 — 18 Days 
SPAIN & MOROCCO 
March 20/01 — 23 Days 


Escorted Cruises 


Discover the superior quality and 
service of Holland America Line on 
these fully inclusive and escorted cruise 
holidays featuring savings of up to 60% 
OFF the original cruise line rates. 


PANAMA CANAL plus COSTA RICA 
November 7/00 — 13 Days 
February 14/01 — 13 Days 


CHRISTMAS CARIBBEAN 
HOLIDAY CRUISE 
December 24/00 — 12 Days 


CIRCLE CARIBBEAN 
February 4/01 - 15 Days 


AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
Rio de Janeiro to Santiago 
February 8/01 — 21 Days 


HAWAII CRUISE 
February 16/01 — 16 Days 


SEAFARER CARIBBEAN 
February 25/01 - 11 Days 


WAYFARER CARIBBEAN 
March 7/01 — 11 Days 


For complete details, contact: 


CRAIG TRAVEL 
1092 MT PLEASANT RD 
TORONTO, ON M4P 2M6 
Tel 416-484-0926 
Toll-Free 1-800-387-8890 
E-mail: 
craig@craigtravel.com 
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SALSA 


@ mex What doy you u consider to ‘be the most important or 
_ influential book written in the 20th century? 


Anna MacKay 

I nominate a Bible translation begun in the 1960s and completed in 1976. 
As a leader of Sunday school, Explorers and Canadian Girls in Training, 
I found the Good News Bible to be a teacher’s ray of sunshine when it 
came out (the New Testament in 1966). This translation made Bible 
study more understandable, interesting and exciting for the younger gen- 
eration. Ten years later, the Old Testament was published along with the 
New Testament and it became known as the Good News Bible. 

I saw the wonder in the eyes of the children as they looked at the line wn é 
drawings and begged to hear the stories. The older ones used the evanee for posters to go 
along with their studies. The girls even did some stitchery using the line drawings as patterns. 
The pictures helped with ideas for some Bible dramas. You could see the joy in their faces 
when they received the Good News Bible as a gift. A CGIT graduate who went on and finished 
university told me that her Good News Bible was still one of her most precious gifts. 


Anna MacKay, married for 62 years and a great-grandmother, Sunday school teacher, Explorers and CGIT 
leader for many years, is a longtime member of First Church, Pictou, N.S. 


WOUOBLOUEOEROUDESEOERLLSUROEOE ERLE ISEESLS SLE RELLLEA SLO UERS ES EELEL ESS BRIELLE STEELE DEES LEED 


Mary Rovere 
The destructive influence of Mein Kampf transcended geographical, linguistic 
and cultural boundaries to be instrumental in the deaths of an estimated 
50,000,000 people and in shattering the lives of millions more. Its pernicious 
theories continue to circulate on the Internet and in the neo-Nazi underground, 
and to animate the “ethnic cleansers” of Bosnia and Kosovo, among others. 
Mein Kampf shaped history not only by what its program achieved but also 
by the opposition it provoked. Though many clerics espoused its tenets, faith- 
> ful church leaders defied its claims in the Theological Declaration of Barmen 


of | “May 1934. They confessed Christ alone as Lord of the whole world, leading Albert Einstein to de- 
clare, “Only the Church stood squarely in the path of Hitler’s campaign for suppressing the truth.” 


Mary Rogers is a retired member of the department of history at the University of Guelph, Guelph, Ont., 
an elder of the Eden Mills congregation and former convener of the Committee on Theological Education. 


Gabe Rienks 

All summer, a dark cloud hung over our family. It followed us even as we 
roamed the endless roads of the Yukon and of Alaska. Before we went home, a 
former Roman Catholic priest gave me a present: The Inner Voice of Love by 
Henri Nouwen. It was his “‘secret journal,” written, as he said, “during the most 
difficult spiritual crisis of my whole life. Everything came crashing down. I 
felt that God had abandoned me. I cried uncontrolled.” In my confusion and 
anxiety, this secret journal became to me the most important book ever written. 
It is helping me not to give up on God, even though the clouds are still there. 


Gabe Rienks, a retired minister of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, lives in Brantford, Ont. 
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Donald N. MacMillan 

I consider Morrison of Wellington, written in 1928 by his widow, the 
most influential (religious) book in the 20th century. There are a few 
reasons for its excellence and longevity. (1) As assistant editor of the 
New English Dictionary at Oxford, Morrison had command of the Eng- 
lish language. (2) Under Alexander Whyte at St. George’s, Edinburgh, 
Morrison’s hazy ideas about a minister’s spiritual work were altered. (3) 
For years, he preached to large congregations in Wellington Church, ad- 
jacent to Glasgow University. (4) After his death in 1928, his books be- 
came the possession of the church universal. An English church leader noted that fie sermons 
were highly prized and widely used. Allowing for changing times, this is still true. 


D.N.M. My life story is nearly ended: two decades as a church pastor, five years with the RCAF, two 
decades of teaching at college, two more as author, before adieu! 


Owen Channon 

Music has always held a high place in my esteem, so I would nominate The 
Book of Praise (1918 edition) — an excellent companion to the Scriptures, 
King James Version — recognizing that it was a revision of The Presbyterian 
Book of Praise (1897). The elimination of the word Presbyterian from the 
title is significant. This work was produced at a time when Church Union 
discussions were under way. It is interesting to note that The Book of Praise 
was used in some United Church congregations until The Hymnary of The 
United Church of Canada was produced in 1930, and that it was basic to the 
bommiladon of The Hymnary. Apart from this influence, The Book of Praise had a profound effect 
on several generations of Presbyterianism in Canada over more than half the century. 


ace ocecatdeoecotebansectctassettttésnoatetaKeccoceétiéetctttate 


Owen Channon, a one-time journalist, educator and librarian, is a longtime minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, now retired and living in Dartmouth, N.S. 


Joan Sampson 

Silent Spring by Rachel Carson (1962) is important because it was the first publica- 
tion directed to the non-scientific community that raised the alarm about environ- 
mental pollution resulting from the explosion of new chemicals in the 20th century. 
This chemical attack on the integrity of creation has upset the balance of nature, 
causing the demise of thousands of species and endangering many others by destroy- 
ing habitats. The increase in human environmental health problems is only one indi- 
cation that the damage is ongoing. She quotes Albert Schweitzer: “Man has lost the 
capacity to foresee and to forestall. He will end by destroying the earth.” Enough said! 


Joan Sampson is a retired biologist, a past president of the WMS and current moderator of the Presbytery of Ottawa. 


(BELLE LE ELLIS LEE LIE LEELA LLLLL EEE LEN OMENELS DEUS EERE it 


Barr rry Winiaek 
At the top of my list is Albert Schweitzer’s The Quest for the Historical Jesus 
(1906). It is a fine critique of the many 19th-century attempts to retrieve the “histor- 
ical Jesus” and also a brilliant evocation of a Jesus steeped in the Jewish apocalyptic 
notions of his day. Schweitzer concluded that, because of the pretensions to progress 
and improvement at the beginning of the century, the historical Jesus was incompre- 
hensible. Now that we are at the beginning of a new century, and the death of west- 
em civilization is all too obvious, the historical Jesus has come sharply into focus. 
We, too, now find ourselves waiting between the ages for divine intervention. IM 


ESS DIEELIST TEATS ES ORES IR EINES SPREE SI DO ROTI TEE EOE EERE LIED 


Barry Mack, minister at St. Andrew’s, St. Lambert, Que.,is convener of the History Committee, Presbytery of Montreal. 
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Through the century 
with the 
Presbyterian Record: 


1 960 The first federal cabinet 
minister from Prince 
Edward Island is Presbyterian Angus 
MacLean, a member of Caledonia 
Presbyterian Church.  Lt.-Gov, J. Keiller 
MacKay lays the cornerstone for the new 
Chinese Presbyterian Church in Toronto. 
@ The most northerly Presbyterian 
church in Saskatchewan is opened and 
dedicated in Buffalo Narrows. ® The Ad- 
ministrative Council holds its inaugural 
meetings in Toronto. 


oy: TH Pom rRE” 
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1960 to 1969 


Women join the mainstream 


T 961 The first in a series of heritage programs on 
CBC Television originates from the David 

Rowland Youth Centre, part of York Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto. ® A new translation of the Bible, The New 


English Bible, is published. @ The Toronto Telegram names Rev. 
Morris Zeidman of the Scott Mission Citizen of the Year. 


1 96 The World Council of Churches elects 
Presbyterian layman Sir Francis Ibiam of 
Nigeria as one of its presidents. @ Ewart College is com- 
pleted and dedicated on June 9. @ The Presbytery of Vic- 
toria asks Assembly “to take immediate steps towards 
initiating formal conversations with the United Church 
with a view to the creation of better mutual understand- 
ing.” @ The Synod of Montreal and Ottawa dedicates a 
new lay centre at Gracefield, Quebec. 


1 963 The new Presbyter- 
ian College building 

is dedicated in Montreal. @ The Gen- 
eral Assembly asks the federal gov- 
0: Several thousand ernment to Shae broadening the 
young people marched 35 grounds for divorce. ® St. Andrew’s, 
miles through the Hamilton Bermuda, is transferred from the 


area to raise funds for Africa. Presbytery of Halifax-Lunenburg to 
the Presbytery of West Toronto. 


1 964 St. Andrew's, Wingham, Ontario, 
develops and finances its own tele- 

vision program for children called Footsteps. @ The 
General Assembly requests the federal government 
to revise the Criminal Code to permit counselling 
on birth control for married couples. @ A new Book 


of Common Order for voluntary use is approved 
after lively debate. 
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1 96 5 Nomination speeches on behalf 
en of moderatorial candidates are 
\ prohibited for the first time. @ Teen and Twenty 
Chapel introduces contemporary worship 


to Toronto churches. ® Rev. George Hunter 
becomes the Record's first cartoonist. 


o % 6 By a vote 
of 133 to 
1968: E.H. Johnson 


Oa eich ck 72, the General Assembly 


to send relief to the approves the ordination 
Biafrans in Nigeria's of women. 
<. Civil war. 


! 1 9 6 7 Presbyterians join with other Christians in the construction of the 
Christian Pavilion at Expo ‘67 in Montreal. # The General Assembly 
| asks Parliament to amend the law on abortion “to make therapeutic abortion law- 
| ful when the continuance of the pregnancy endangers the mother’s life or is likely 
to seriously impair her physical or mental health, and when author- 
ized by a panel of qualified medical experts.” @ For the first time, 
the Assembly votes in favour of abolishing capital punishment. ® 
Mary Whale is the first woman elder to speak during a General 
Assembly. ® A new venture in church extension begins in a shop- 
ping centre in the Flemingdon Park area of Toronto. @ 50 Wynford 
Drive opens officially on St. Andrew's Day. 


1 968 The first Korean- 
speaking Pres- 


byterian congregation begins 
meeting in Knox Church, Toronto. 
@ Shirley Jeffrey becomes the 
first woman ordained in the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. 


“Let us rejoice.” 


Nina Holden, an 18-year. 


church school teach 
1 g 69 The sod is turned for Toronto's first com- St. Andrew’s Church, Victor 
bined church (Presbyterian, United and won the Miss Cana ' 
Anglican) in Willowdale, Ontario. ® Canairelief purchases Pah 
an aircraft to carry relief supplies to Biafra. @ The Toronto 
School of Theology is formed. ® Young Adult Observers 
appear at General Assembly for the first time. ® After 


243 successful flights, a Canairelief plane crashes killing 
the four-member, volunteer Canadian crew. 
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—an_everyday— 4 


In touch 


with the past 


God works through imperfect people of every generation 


friend and I were rooting around 

the local museum one afternoon. 

He’s the curator; I’m on the board 

of directors. Most museums have 
more artifacts than they can display. 
Those artifacts have to go into storage — 
and, sometimes, once they’re out of 
sight, they’re also out of mind. They may 
not surface for awhile. 

From under a counter, he pulled out a 
red can covered with dust. It looked like 
an old five-gallon metal gas can, except it 
didn’t have a spout. Instead, it had a 
pressure gauge. And a couple of tubes 
leading out of it. 

“What do you suppose that is?” he 
wondered, blowing the dust off it. 

The label read “Moore’s Lighting.” 
But it certainly didn’t produce electricity. 

Eventually, we figured it out. At least, 
I think we did. It held gas. Not gasoline 
— gas. Probably acetylene gas. People 
would put in some water and add some 
carbide crystals. The chemical reaction 
of the crystals and the water produced a 
flammable gas, which could be kept un- 
der pressure and released by valves 
through copper lines to lanterns. 

There were smaller versions of those 
lanterns. Back in the days before the 
Energizer Bunny and long-life batteries, 
carbide lanterns provided a portable light 
source that could go on Scout camps, 
caving expeditions and round-the-world 
sailing trips. The gas was explosive, of 
course. In hindsight, perhaps it was dan- 
gerous. But we didn’t think much about 
that at the time. 

It’s hard to remember those days. But 
it wasn’t that long ago when people 
piped coal gas into their homes and also 
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used it for street lighting. My grand- 
mother told me about a man who went 
around the streets at dusk with a long 
taper, lighting literally every street lamp. 
It’s hard to remember that. And, yet, it 
was less than a century ago. If we have 
trouble remembering a way of life that 
close to us, it is much more difficult to 
get our minds around a much older way 
of life some 20 to 40 centuries ago. 
When we read the Bible, for example, 
do we assume we understand all the nu- 
ances of life back then? It was a radically 


Jim Taylor 


We in Canada live in a vastly different 
world. To experience anything like the 
context of those times, we would have to 
live in some of the least developed 
comers of the world. We would have to 
undergo culture shock more radical than 
even our overseas missionaries, because 
we would not only have to live without 
many benefits of modern society, we 
would have to banish even the memory 
of those benefits from our consciousness. 

When we attempt to read the Scrip- 
tures of the Hebrew or Christian people 


When we attempt to read the Scriptures of the Hebrew or Christian 
people as if they were familiar experiences, we risk 


massive misunderstandings of their actions 


different time. Men could, with complete 
impunity, divorce their wives, beat their 
children and put their servants and slaves 
to death. Kings had absolute authority; if 
they were unjust, there was no appeal 
court. Iron tools belonged only to the 
wealthy; the poor made do with wood, 
hardened in the fire. The average life ex- 
pectancy was about 35 years, and half of 
all babies died before the age of five. 
Taxes were arbitrary. Young men were 
war fodder; young women were always 
in danger of rape ... And if you didn’t 
like it, your only recourse was to become 
a guerrilla, an outcast, a fugitive wanted 
dead or alive. 

There were no hospitals, no medi- 
cines, no doctors as we know them. Any 
illness, any accident was life-threatening. 
Epidemics routinely wiped out a third of 
the population. 

Life was hard. 


as if they were familiar experiences, we 
risk massive misunderstandings of their 
actions. We assume they would react like 
us, and we, like them. And we wonder 
how David could wantonly murder his 
Philistine enemies, how Pilate could sac- 
rifice a man he knew to be innocent, how 
Paul could send his friend Onesimus back 
into slavery — when these things are all 
clearly contrary to the United Nations 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

And that inclines us to be judgmental 
of their shortcomings. We miss the mir- 
acle — they were far from what God 
wanted them to be, but God could still 
work with them and through them. 

Maybe we aren’t all that God wants 
us to be, either. But God can still work 
with us, and through us. fa 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder of 
Wood Lake Books. 
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The best book 
| never read 


A simple guide for beginning to read and understand the Bible 


veryone agrees the Bible is a worth- 

while book — probably (in my 

opinion, certainly) the most import- 

ant book in all the world. Everyone 
also agrees it is tough to sit down and 
read it cover to cover. Many people try, 
get a little ways and, then, bog down. 
There are lots of reasons for this. 

Reason number one is, when the 
unanticipated urge to read the Bible hits, 
most people pull the old King James Ver- 
sion off the shelf and wade right in, gen- 
erally starting with Genesis. Things go 
well until the first list of “begats,” around 
page 4. Then the unfamiliar language, 
the two-column style, the small print and 
the sheer weight of the whole thing over- 
take us. When we awake, we place the 
Bible carefully back onto the shelf, ready 
to be put on the coffee table the next time 
the minister threatens to visit. 

Reason number two is, we are often 
interested in finding some of the stuff fa- 
miliar to us — the stories and verses and 
sayings we hold dear. However, given 
our unfamiliarity with the Bible as a 
whole, and given that the whole thing is 
about a thousand pages long, we find 
ourselves wading through some unfamil- 
iar territory with no easy way out. 

In light of this, I offer some surprising 
advice: Don’t read the Bible! At least, 
not in that way. Try this easy, five-step 
method instead: 


1. Purchase a new Bible 

Go to your local Christian bookstore 
or large bookseller. Ask for the Bibles 
section. Be strong! Pass by all the sale 
racks! You’re looking for a Bible in a 
good, modern translation (no “thees” or 
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“thous” or ‘““whithersoevers”’). I recom- 
mend any one of the following: the Con- 
temporary English Version, the New 
Living Translation or the New Interna- 
tional Version. (Many people also like 
The Message, a paraphrase of the New 
Testament and a couple of Old Testament 
books by Eugene Peterson.) These are 
also marketed under catchier titles such 
as The Promise or The Book. Pick one 
off the shelf, open it up and take a look at 
the size of the print. Is it big enough to 
read comfortably? Is it laid out in single 
columns like a “normal” book or double 
columns like a telephone book? Many 
Bibles called “study Bibles” or “devo- 


Itis tough to sit dow 
read the Bible cover 
Many people try, get 


tional Bibles” have helpful notes in them 
as well, although you may find these dis- 
tracting. Expect to pay $20 to $30 for a 
good, new translation in a reasonable 
print size. 


2. Start with the New Testament 

This is more familiar ground for 
many Christians. | recommend reading 
through the Gospel of Luke, and follow- 
ing it up with The Acts of the Apostles 
(sometimes called The Book of Acts). 
This will take you from Jesus’ birth 
through to the early days of the church, 
with the adventures of Peter and Paul 
wrapping things up. The Gospel of Luke 


Presbyterian Vacations 
with YMT 


“Hi, I’m your host, Cyrus Smith, serving as Associate 
Minister at Faith Community Presbyterian Church in Novi, 
Michigan. | have hosted Christian tours in the past and 
look forward to these upcoming vacations. I'll be your host 
on the Hawaii and Alaska trips. YMT Vacations (Your Man 
Tours) has been offering carefree vacations directly to the 
public since 1967. Join me and our group for fellowship 
and fun. I'll personally be available to answer questions. 
Our vacations have limited space, so call for your brochure 
today and make reservations early.” 


== 15 Days 
Hawaii 


4 Islands 


The Best Escorted 
Vacation You'll Ever Find 
With The Guaranteed Lowest Price! 


1814. 


Per person Dbl. Occ. 
From Toronto 


Departs: April 23, 2001 


* We've had our own office in Honolulu since 1967 
* Includes Airfare from Toronto, Hawaiian-owned Hotels 
* Sightseeing on every island and more! 


Alaska Cruise 


On Holland America Line 


And Northwest Vacation 
15 Days 


ono 407: 


Per person Dbl. Occ. 
plus $170 Port Charge 


Departs from Toronto 


Departs: July 17, 2001 


Fly to Salt Lake City, includes city tour, Great Salt Lake, 
Jackson Hole, Idaho Falls, Yellowstone Nat'l Park, Grand 
Teton Nat'l Park, Lake Coeur d'Alene, Wyoming, Montana, 
Grand Cooley Dam, Washington, Cascade Mountains, British 
Columbia plus more on your 6-day (6 nights in hotels) 
motorcoach sightseeing tour from Salt Lake City to 
Vancouver. Your 7-day cruise up Alaska’s Inside Passage on 
the ms VOLENDAM includes Juneau, Skagway, Ketchikan 
and spectacular Glacier Bay. Fly home after one night in 
Seattle. 


All Tours Include Airfare 


Holy Land European Cruise 
On Holland America Line 


25 Days Departs: 
November 10, 2001 
All Outside 
Larder 


on 4 BA is 


Per person Double Occupancy 
Outside Cabin Cat. F 

Plus add $549 Port Charge 
From Detroit or Buffalo 


Staterooms 


Experience the pampered luxury in large outside staterooms 
that only Holland America Line can provide on this Five Star 
Cruise. Fly to Istanbul, Turkey, and visit ancient civilizations 
and the Holy Land. Your ports include Alexandria, Egypt; 
Haifa, Israel (Galilee/Nazareth tour option), Ashdod, (Tel Aviv) 
lsrael (Bethlehem/Jerusalem tour option); Limassol, Cyprus; 
Rhodes, Greece; Messina, Sicily, Italy; Civitavecchia (Rome), 
Italy; Cartagena, Spain; Gibraltar; Funchal, Maderia; Cross 
the Atlantic to Key West and Tampa, Florida. Fly home from 
Tampa. IMPORTANT: This will sell fast! Call now! Group 
Leaders and Ministers can earn free travel on this cruise. 
Call for 


Brochure YMT Vacations 
1-800-736-7300 


continued 


and Acts are two parts of a single work 
and take up less than 100 pages or so — 
a small book on their own, easily read in 
an afternoon or two, or digested over the 
course of a week a couple of chapters at 
a time. Want more? Maybe another 
Gospel — Mark, say, or Matthew, 
leaving John till last. Don’t feel guilty 
about skipping over genealogies and 
don’t be dismayed if there are sections 
that seem a little weird. You can always 
go back to that part later or ask a minister 
about it — that’s what they’re paid for, 
after all! 


3.Read someone else's mail 
Time for something other than a 

Gospel? The remainder of the New 

Testament is made up of letters from the 


Find out why 


pressed, as well as the heights of faith 
and the depths of despair. No emotions 
common to the human experience go un- 
addressed in the Psalms. 


5. Read with a friend 

Some of the most fun about reading a 
book (or seeing a movie, or having a 
meal, or going fishing) is sharing the ex- 
perience with a friend. Even a spouse 
will do! Not only will this motivate you 
to do the reading, but sharing your in- 
sights, observations and difficulties with 
someone else will make the whole ex- 
perience all the more rewarding. 


There is more, of course, lots more; 
but this is a start and a good plan for a 
little fall reading. Find out what God 


you show up in church on Sunday mornings 
2,000 years after the Bible was completed 
to sing it, pray it, hear it and respond to it 


various apostles to the churches under 
their care. Philippians and Colossians are 
good places to start with the Apostle 
Paul, and James has lots of good advice 
in his letter. | John is moving, containing 
some of the most beautiful passages 
about love found anywhere. Avoid Rey- 
elation for casual reading — it is a bit 
heavy, and written in a language form 
(apocalyptic) designed to be difficult to 
understand. 


4.Vintage stuff 

Old Testament? Give Genesis a try. 
There, you’ll find all the Creation stories, 
Noah, Abraham, Joseph — the biggies. 
Skip past the genealogies (again) and, if 
you make it through, keep going with 
Exodus where the Moses stories are 
found. Expect to bog down around Chap- 
ter 20, right after the Ten Command- 
ments, when all the rules and regulations 
kick in. Proverbs is interesting — start 
anywhere after Chapter 10 for Solomon’s 
wise sayings. The Psalms are wonderful 
prayers and poems, but get ready for 
some real-live human anger being ex- 


wants to say to you. Find out what is in 
the most important book the world has 
ever seen. Find out what overthrew em- 
pires and changed countless hearts. Find 
out what Jesus actually said and did. 
Find out why the Bible is so important 
that people defended it at the cost of their 
lives and why others spilled rivers of 
blood trying to stop ordinary folk like 
you and me from reading it. Find out 
why the Bible continues to be the best- 
seller of all time, year after year, and 
why it has been translated into more lan- 
guages than were even known to exist 
100 years ago. Find out why you show 
up in church on Sunday mornings 2,000 
years after the Bible was completed to 
sing it, pray it, hear it and respond to it. 

It is all there, waiting for you to open 
the covers and begin. This could be the 
year when you start a lifelong love affair 
with the Bible. Have fun, and happy 
reading! 


Douglas Rollwage is the minister of Guild- 
wood Community Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto. 
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here is a fundamental flaw in our 
culture today. It occurs when there 
is no relationship between the youth 
and their elders in a congregation. 
The two have become separated by an 
ever-widening gap that leaves both groups 
| confused, misunderstood and fearful. 
(When I refer to elders, I mean those who 
are older than people like me, not only 
those who are ordained within our church 
| courts.) They hold within them a rich 
diversity of experience and history. 

Today, we live in a culture that often 
disregards the wisdom that has come be- 
| fore us and views the past as irrelevant 
r and unneeded. Youth are taught to rely on 
| their own ideas and thoughts as well as on 
| the evolution of technology. The problems 
youth face today are unique, it is argued. 
But there are many flaws with these ideas. 
| The lives of young people should in- 
tersect with their elders so youth might 
discover the richness 
and wisdom older 
people have to offer. 
Granted, with the 
pace at which tech- 
nology and infor- 
mation changes and 
bombards us, people 
can feel confused 
and afraid of how 
technology is chang- 
ing the fabric of so- 
ciety. Regardless of 
changes in tech- 
nology, however, 
young people to- 
., day still face is- 
sues of identity, 
worth and dir- 


\ 


We need 


| each other 


| Bridging the age gap in the church 


ection in their lives, and at a younger age. 
Many young people are ill-equipped to 
deal with the stresses life deals to them. 

Our approach to ministering to people 
is often to separate them into peer 
groups, thinking we are doing them a 
service. I only partially agree with this 
reasoning. While it is good for churches 
to provide safe places for young people, 
peer groups are limited in how much 
they can learn because their members 
face similar situations and difficulties. 
This is why it is imperative for churches 
to bridge the gap between generations. 

So how can churches bridge this gap? 
First, overcome the fear that generations 
differ greatly from one another. Then, 
begin to understand young people today 
and the issues they face. We must move 
past the stereotypes built by the media 
and our own misconceptions. To do this, 
we must be willing to spend time to 
know each other’s feelings, hurts and 
ideas. To understand better what the 
media are offering, read a copy of Enter- 
tainment Weekly magazine. We must be 
intentional in our attempts to bridge this 
generation gap and provide opportunities 
where young and old can interact in the 
church. Through the long-term process 
of building relationships, the relation- 
ships deepen as we share our struggles of 
daily life. This can also deepen our faith 
in Christ. 

Think beyond programs. Ask how we 
can be involved with others in our 
churches. How can we do this when 
young people seem busier than their par- 
ents? Time spent with young people can 
be as simple as having coffee or a Coke 
between school and their part-time job, 
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Bruce Howard 


or as involved as developing tutoring 
programs or having a young person teach 
older people how to use the Internet. I 
have seen churches partner young people 
and their elders to pray for and encour- 
age each another. In one church, we set 
up mailboxes where prayer partners can 
leave notes of encouragement or devo- 
tional material. This became a good be- 
ginning to encourage relationships 
between generations in an intentional 
way. Or, why not invite an older adult 
from the congregation to share and an- 
swer questions about their faith journey 
with the youth group? 

These are a few suggestions about 
how we might build bridges. First, how- 
ever, we must commit time to one an- 
other. We are called to build the Body of 
Christ and to live in unity together. How 
can we do that if we have no idea of 
what other members are experiencing? 
We need to become involved in people’s 
lives — to share their pain and to encour- 
age each other to be- 
come more responsible 
people and more at- 
tentive to our rela- 
tionship with Christ. 
In doing so, we en- 
courage and bless 
the people around 
us by being willing- 
ly present in their 
lives. 13 


Bruce Howard is a 
student of Christian 
studies at Regent 
College in Vancouver. 
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E.H. Johnson Award presented to Elsa Tamez 


t a luncheon held during the 126th 

General Assembly, Elsa Tamez, pro- 
fessor of biblical theology at Seminario 
Biblico Latinoamericano, San Jose, 
Costa Rica, received the 18th annual 
E. H. Johnson Award for her work on the 
“cutting edge of mission.” 

Elsa Tamez grew up in a Presbyterian 
church in Mexico. But it was when she 
went to Costa Rica to study theology that 
she became “radicalized.” This quiet, but 
persuasive speaker firmly supports the 
idea of a “preferential option for the 
poor,” as well as for women and minori- 
ties, especially aboriginals. 

Not surprisingly, she chose to speak to 
the sold-out luncheon on the Jubilee 
theme, under the title “Dreaming From 
Exile.’ She spoke of refugees who dream 
of returning to their homeland but cannot 
and of people living as exiles in their own 
countries. “With the accelerated move- 
ment toward privatization,” she noted, 
“we have been thrown off our own lands, 
beaches, rivers, forests and seas.” Jubilee, 
she warned her audience, must always be 
viewed from “the concrete situation one is 
experiencing: debts, poverty, unemploy- 
ment, violence, discrimination, exclusion, 
conflicts, sorrow, dehumanizing con- 
sumerism, the lethargy of the churches.” 


Tamez has published many articles 
and books including The Bible of the 
Oppressed and The Amnesty of Grace. 

Besides sponsoring this annual award 
recognizing outstanding mission leader- 
ship, the E. H. Johnson Trust also funds 
exchanges between The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and its partner 


FLAMES tour an education in mission 


here is no better way to understand 

the overseas mission work of the 
church than to take part in a FLAMES 
tour. That was the consensus reached by 
the six participants in a tour of Hungary, 
Ukraine, Romania and Croatia in May. 

The participants represented a cross- 


section of the church. Agnes Hislop of 
Red Deer, Alberta, Hugh Stewart of 


Kemptville, Ontario, and Dorothy Clark 
of Toronto are vibrant retirees who 


climbed, walked and outlasted most of 
the others. Rev. Bob Dawson of 


Burlington, Ontario, used his study 
leave to take part in the tour. Based on 
his experience, he strongly urges other 
clergy to do the same. Annemarie 
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Klassen and Keith Knight are associate 
secretaries with the Life and Mission 
Agency. They said the tour exposed 
them to the serious needs within those 
countries while, at the same time, cele- 
brating the vibrancy of the Reformed 
faith among the people. 

The 16-day trip was action-packed, 
thanks to the expertise of tour guide 
David Pandy and his 20-year-old Volks- 
wagen minibus. The group toured Re- 
formed seminaries, met with several 
leaders within the Reformed Church, 
took in a concert in their honour at the 
seminary in Cluj (where Canadian Pres- 
byterian Brian Johnston is serving), vis- 
ited gypsy villages and stayed at the 


churches. This year, the exchange was 
with the Church of Scotland. 

Luncheon guests also enjoyed the 
music of the North Park Presbyterian 
Church Youth Band which was formed 
18 months ago as an outreach program of 
the Spanish ministry of North Park 
Church in Toronto. 


homes of people who had lived through 
the war in Croatia. 

The Eastern Europe trip was the first 
of several tours arranged as part of the 
FLAMES initiative. Successful tours to 
Canada’s remote ministries and to Kenya 
and Malawi have also taken place. This 
fall, there are trips to Mozambique and 
Malawi, the Holy Land, India, and 
Guatemala and El Salvador. Early in 
2001, there will be tours to India and 
Nepal and to Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
(From a report by Keith Knight) 


[More information on the FLAMES tours can 
be obtained from Sarah Hoag (416) 441- 
1111, ext. 249, or 1-800-619-7301, or e-mail: 
shoag@presbyterian.ca] 
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__PCC news __ 


continued 


Pauline Brown named 
member of Order of Canada 
auline Brown, 
who celebrates 
her 50th year of ser- 
vice next year as a 
member of the over- 
seas mission staff of 
The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, 
has been named to the Order of Canada 
by Governor General Adrienne Clarkson. 
Since 1951, Pauline has been a mission- 
ary nurse working among the Bhil 
people, aboriginals who are among the 
poorest and most marginalized people in 
India. She works with professional nurses 
in community programs and trains illiter- 
ate village women in the areas of nutri- 
tion, sanitation and health education. 


A great source of joy: 
Joy Randall receives 
Taiwanese medical award 
i Randall, an International Min- 
istries staffperson currently serving as 
director of the nursing department at 
Changhua Christian Hospital (CCH) in 
Taiwan, was recently awarded the 10th 
Medical Dedication Award. 

Randall has been serving at CCH 
since 1971. In her early years there, she 
introduced advanced nursing concepts, 
techniques and equipment to CCH, as 
well as a management system. When 
on furlough in Canada, she has worked 
hard at fund-raising to purchase new 
equipment for the hospital. Behind the 
scenes, she has often searched for 
homes for abandoned or handicapped 
infants and has been known to buy vita- 
mins for poorer patients. 

According to Taiwan Church News, 
Randall has “linked her faithful life 
with her nursing profession.” “She is a 
great source of joy in the hospital.” 

“Our calling is to serve, to sow the 
seed of health and to improve the qual- 
ity of care in our nursing staff;’ Randall 
says. She hopes more educated and 
well-trained medical personnel will 
take up clinical work, especially in 
needy and remote areas. (Taiwan 
Church News) 
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CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Manufacturers of Lighting 
For Houses of Worship 


Catalogue upon request. English or French. 


Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates « Brass Refinishing 


95 Ashley Street, Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 
h (905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 
. 1-800-268-1526 
M I LLS Web site: www.millslighting.com 
Architectural E-mail: results@millslighting .com 
Lighting = mabe IN CANADA 


“PREACHING [x 
Wy ETHICS” 


A one-day theological conference at 


Trinity Presbyterian Church 
2737 Bayview Avenue, Toronto 


Monday, October 16, 2000 
9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Guest Lecturer 


Dr. William H. Willimon 


Professor of Christian Ministry at Duke University 


To register, or for more information, 
phone (416) 233-8591 


Organizing Committee: 
Dr. Clyde Ervine, Dr. Stephen Farris 
Dr. John Vissers and Dr. Stanley Walters 


Canada Chair Company 

(416) 787-1709 Fax (416) 352-5321 

130 Bentworth Avenue, Toronto, ON M6A 1P7 
e-mail custsvc @canchair.com 
visit http://www.canchair.com 

Canada’s premier supplier of 

stacking & folding furniture 

to schools, churches 

and institutions for 

45 years. 


Call today for a 
free catalogue. 


Annual Dinner for 

Former Residents 

of Knox College 
(Knoxfra) 


Friday, October 20, 2000 
Reception 6 p.m. 


Dinner 7:30 p.m. 
Speaker: David Foot, U of T 
Author: Boom Bust & Echo 


Contact: Brian Malcolm 
59 St. George St. 
Toronto, M5S 2E6 
Tel. (416) 978-2782 


30 Anniversary Dinner of 


THE TORONTO 
SCHOOMORAREOLOGY 


Thursday, November 16, 2000 
Speaker: John Fraser — Cost $60 

to be held at Burwash Hall, 
Victoria University, Toronto 

Come help us celebrate the accomplishments 

of this vibrant educational community on the 

cutting edge of ecumenism and spirituality. 

info: Jackie Lautens, 416-978-1285 or 

j.lautens@utoronto.ca 


Calvin 
Presbyterian 
Church 
a 26 Delisle Avenue 
a Toronto 
75th Anniversary 
on Sunday, October 22, 2000 
Worship Service 
led by Rev. Dr. Pat Dutcher-Walls 
Luncheon and entertainment to follow 
Telephone: Craig Martin: 416-923-9030 
calvinpc@interlog.com 


DOMINION REGALIA LTD. 
e Pulpit Antependia 
¢ Communion Table Runners 
¢ Superfrontals 
e Fine Linens 
e Altar Ware 
¢ Plaques 
CATALOGUES AVAILABLE 


bie excel 1550 O'Connor Drive 
SUNT AMT Toronto, Ontario M4B 2V3 


(416) 752-2382 Fax (416) 752-4615 


REAL ESTATE PLANNING 


Thinking about your next move? 
Don’t know where to start? 
Start with me! 

* Solutions for lifestyle changes 

and retirement living 
* Condominiums, apartments, seniors 

residences or adult lifestyle communities 
* Call today to arrange for a free, 

no obligation, in-home consultation. 


John Crawford, Ma. 
Presbyterian Elder 
Greater Toronto Sales Representative 
The Answer To All Your Real Estate Needs 


(416) 424-4900 
1001001 


ROYAL LEPAGE 
A 1010011 


Royal LePage R.E.S. Ltd., Broker 


Music Director 
Wanted 


to setve a growing congregation with 
an active and varied music program for 
traditional and contemporary services. 


We have: Jj a 20-member Chancel Choir 
dd a Junior Choir 
dd a Worship Band 
gd a 2-manual Allen organ and 
dd a Kawai G-185 grand piano. 


Our choirs’ repertoire is drawn from both 
classical and modern composers, and music 
is a critical element of our worship. The 
reason we sing is to praise the One who 
gave His Son to be the reason we sing. 


We believe God is calling us to be a 
growing, regional church reaching out and 
welcoming new seekers into our fellowship, 
and assisting all in their growth in biblical 
faith based upon a personal commitment to 
Jesus Christ. We will have a ministry marked 
by excellence which will reflect our mainline 
traditions but which will also be relevant to 
the contemporary scene. 
Find out about us on our Web site, and 
contact: {9 Don Bartlett at 416-281-2596 or 

{ Peter Mittler at 416-283-7554. 

Grace Presbyterian Church 

447 Port Union Road 

Scarborough, ON M1C 2L6 

www.grace.on.ca 


(aoe Cael 
Kids’ Animator 


Are you excited about helping kids discover 
more about themselves and their place in 
God’s world? Working in a dynamic team 
environment, help us re-imagine and re- 
define the place of youth within a creative 
Christian congregation. 


Qualifications: 

ee Enjoys working with kids of all ages 

ee Experienced in developing and leading 
programs for kids 

ee Excellent interpersonal and 
communication skills 

ee Leader and team player 


ee Excited to explore the Christian faith. 


This will be a part-time position. Additional 
information is available in the Job-postings 
section of www.presbyterian.ca. 


By September 21, 2000, please indicate 
your interest, sending CV and references to: 


Staffing Committee, 

The Presbyterian Church of 
St. Columba by-the-Lake 

| | Rodney Avenue 
Pointe-Claire, QC H9R 3L8 
Fax: (514) 697-4552 

Email: stcolumba@qc.aibn.com 


P@CIneWsusum 
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Stewards by Design back by popular demand 


ollowing the success of last year’s 

Stewards by Design conference, a 
second conference is being planned for 
April 27-30, 2001. As with Stewards by 
Design 1999, 24 congregations from 
across Canada (three from each synod) 
will be selected to engage in a three- 
year process of stewardship education 
and development. The congregations 
will send teams of four people, includ- 
ing their ministers. 

A number of resource people will be 
available, including facilitator and 
keynote speaker Kennon Callahan. A 
pastor, theologian, seminar leader and 
researcher, Callahan has written several 
books on stewardship, including Giving 


Knox College appointments 
he Board of Governors 
of Knox College, 

Toronto, and the Commit- 
tee on Theological Edu- 
cation have given their 
approval to two appoint- 
ments to the college fac- 
ulty: Bradley McLean has 
been appointed associate 
professor of New Testa- 
ment and Literature, and 
Nam Soon Song has been 
appointed Ewart associate 
professor of Christian Ed- 
ucation and Youth Min- 
istry. Both appointments 
are for a renewable three- 
year term. 

Bradley McLean is an 
Anglican priest, seminary 
educator and author. His 
educational background 
includes M.Div. and 
M.Th. degrees in biblical 
studies from Trinity Col- 
lege, Toronto School of 
Theology, and a PhD in 
New Testament studies 
from St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, University of Toron- 
to. Since 1997, he has 
been Dean of Theology at 
Huron College, Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario, 


Bradley McLean 


Nam Soon Song 


and Stewardship in an Effective 
Church. 

Stewards by Design was born out of 
the hope “that congregations may be 
transformed in their attitudes and actions 
— that they may move from struggling 
with inadequate financial resources to-— 
ward the prosperity and abundance 
needed to accomplish the work and min- 
istry of God in our world.” 

All congregations are welcome to 
apply for Stewards by Design 2001. 
Application brochures were included in 
the August PC-Pak and on the church’s 
Web page: www.presbyterian.ca/stew- 
ardship. Deadline for applications is 
October 31, 2000. 


London. He is the author 
of numerous papers and 
books and has written 
widely in the area of 
Greco-Roman epigraphy 
and inscriptions. His 
books include Citations 
and Allusions to Jewish 
Scripture in Early Chris- 
tian and Jewish Writings 
through 180 CE. 

Nam Soon Song is a 
member of the Presbyter- 
ian Church in Korea with 
20 years of extensive 
teaching experience, in- 
cluding several as a full 
professor at Hanil Uni- 
versity and Theological 
Seminary. She holds an 
MA in Christian Educa- 
tion and EdD from the 
Presbyterian School of 
Christian Education in 
Richmond, Virginia. She 
has been published in nu- 
merous journals and is 
the co-author of three 
books on Christian edu- 
cation. Another book, The 
Basic Directions for the 
New Curriculum, was to 
be released this year. 
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PCC forced to seize church property 


n June 15, 2000, The Presbyterian 

Church in Canada was forced into 
taking the rare step of seizing the 
property of the former Alma Street 
Presbyterian Church in St. Thomas, 
Ontario. The action followed a vote by 
the congregation to leave The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada in defiance of 
the authority of the Presbytery of 
London. After many attempts to bring 
order and to assure the congregation it 
was welcome to remain within the 
denomination under presbytery’s 
authority, the presbytery was forced to 
dissolve Alma Street Church as a 


congregation of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Once these steps 
have been taken, the church property, 
previously held by the trustees of the 
congregation, reverts to the trustee 
board of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 

According to Rev. Jim Redford, 
chair of the presbytery’s dissolution 
committee, the congregation has not 
provided the presbytery with any 
information regarding its decision. The 
presbytery itself is reluctant to 
comment on the matter, he says, 
because of legal implications. 


Erin Crisfield appointed director of Elders’ Institute 


p= al 


CUPOLA 


CO. LTD. 


& STEEPLE 


Sl 


1031 North Service Rd. E. 
Oakville, ON L6H 1A6 


* Design * Manufacture 
¢ Installation 


Specializing in 
V Steeples 
Y Domes 
VY Spires / Finials 
/ Restorations 
¥ Renovations / Additions 
V Lighting Protection Systems 
¥ Cedar, Slate, Copper 
& Sheet Metal 


rin Crisfield, who for the past four years has served as area educational consultant 

for the Synod of Southwestern Ontario, has been appointed director of the 
St. Andrew’s Hall Institute for Elders’ Education in Vancouver. Her appointment is for 
an initial three-year period, beginning in September. 

A graduate of the University of Alberta, with a Master of Pastoral Studies from 
Vancouver School of Theology, Erin brings both experience in elders’ education and a 
passion for enhancing the church through the leadership of elders to her new position. 
She is the convener of the planning committee for the Eldership Conference 2000 for 
the Synod of Southwestern Ontario, to be held in November. She is also a member of 
the Lay Ministry Advisory Committee and the Education for Faith Advisory Com- 

| mittee of the Life and Mission Agency, and sits on the program working group of the 


Ph: (905) 849-7785 
Fax: (905) 842-7491 


E-mail: 
ccupola @spectranet.ca 


www.customcupola.com 


Women’s Missionary Society. 


—REWS ory 


The power of prayer 
Co-operation between police and 
churchgoers in an English city has cut 
the crime rate on a housing estate, 
thanks, it is claimed, to the power of 
prayer. The organizers of the Prayer- 
watch scheme in the deprived Arnold 
area of Nottingham have reported a 10 
per cent drop in crime over two years, 
against national trends. (EN/) 


Orthodox Christians, 

bar none 

A plan by the Russian government to 
give every citizen a tax identification 
number has alarmed many Orthodox 
Christians who fear that the numbers, 
along with bar codes, are hostile to the 
Christian faith. All bar codes developed 
according to the international standard 
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include three pairs of parallel lines 
which critics suggest could represent 
the number 666 — “the number of the 
beast,” according to Revelation 13:18. 
Many Russian Orthodox Christians are 
deeply afraid of the bar codes. They are 
also worried the tax numbers could 
replace their Christian names. (ENJ) 


| wouldn’t let God hear that 

if | were you 

The city council of Oslo, Norway, has 
voted to allow Muslims to broadcast 
prayer calls from rooftops and will let 
atheists do the same to announce meet- 
ings and proclaim “God does not exist.” 
Prior to the council’s decision, the ring- 
ing of church bells was the only legal 
prayer call in Norway. (The Church 
Herald) 


Leads: 


Tenor and Bass 


(Paid Positions) 


Required for 


St. Paul’s 


Presbyterian © 
Church ~ 


Hamilton, Ontario 


For more information 
or to arrange for an audition 


Call 905-522-2792 or 
905-545-0755 


—othehrews 


United Church sticking with 
tradition ... for now 

n a move that, as general secretary of 

theology Rev.- Peter Wyatt put it, won’t 
harm “United Church baptism as a pass- 
port in the universal church,” The United 
Church of Canada Executive has decided 
to stay with the denomination’s current 
formula that baptizes “in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

In the wake of a General Council ju- 
dicial committee decision indicating that 
anything else would require General 
Council consideration, followed by a re- 
mit, Executive’s decision means a new 
planned resource book including bap- 
tismal services may be published within 
a year. 

The decision was also made after con- 
sideration of the issue in a United 
Church/Roman Catholic dialogue group. 
The group’s report pointed out that as long 
as the traditional formula is used, worship 
leaders can add to the formula to take into 
account inclusive language and images. 

Of the three blessings approved for in- 
clusion in baptismal services along with 
the traditional formula, one refers to “one 
God, Mother and Father of us all,’ a sec- 
ond refers to “God, Source of Love, Jesus 


A cause for Jubilee 

he steering committee of the Can- 

adian Ecumenical Jubilee Initiative 
(CEJI) has been awarded the Interna- 
tional Co-operation Award for Influenc- 
ing Public Policy for the year 2000. The 
award was made by the Canadian Coun- 
cil for International Co-operation and is 
sponsored by the International Develop- 
ment Research Centre. 

CEJI, a project of more than 30 
churches and ecumenical coalitions, has 
played the leading role in Jubilee 2000, 
a campaign to cancel the external debts 
of the world’s poorest countries. When 
it was launched in September 1998, Ju- 
bilee 2000 had two objectives: to raise 
400,000 to 500,000 signatures on a debt 
cancellation petition, and to urge Canada 
to take a leadership role among creditor 
nations, particularly among G-7 coun- 
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New executive reflects recent changes to CCC 


he governing board of the Canadian 

Council of Churches (CCC) has 
elected a new executive team that will 
hold office for the triennium 2000-2003. 
A glance at the church backgrounds of 
some of the members of the new ex- 
ecutive illustrates some of the recent 
changes that have broadened the scope 
of the 56-year-old council. Two denom- 
inations that became full members in 
1997 are represented in the executive. 

Elected president was Bishop Andre 
Vallee of the Diocese of Hearst in 
Northern Ontario. He is the first Roman 
Catholic and the first francophone pres- 
ident of the CCC. The Christian Re- 
formed Church in North America, which 
joined the council at the same 1997 
meeting that welcomed the Canadian 
Conference of Catholic Bishops into 


Christ, Love incarnate, and the Holy 
Spirit, Love’s power,” and a third, as well 
as referring to “God” and “the Son,” asks 
for “the blessing of the Spirit, who broods 
over us as a mother her children.” 

Executive also voted to continue a 
search for an “inclusive alternative for- 
mula” that still meets Trinitarian criteria. 
(The Observer) 


tries. By June 1999, 635,000 Canadians 
had signed the petition. There were also 
a number of developments on the pub- 
lic policy front. In March 1999, the 
prime minister announced Canada 
would cancel all bilateral debts owed 
by a select group of Highly Indebted 
Poor Countries (HIPC) once they had 
completed the HIPC Initiative process. 
Since then, Britain, France and the 
United States have declared 100 per 
cent bilateral debt cancellation for an 
even larger group of HIPC. 

The award citation lists extensive 
media coverage, international co- 
ordination, development education, 
timely action and global networking 
between churches, faith groups and na- 
tional justice groups as factors that led 
to the level of success of Jubilee 2000. 


full membership, is now represented on 
the executive by vice-president Michael 
Winnowski, pastor of a Christian 
Reformed congregation in Kitchener, 
Ontario. 

Also elected were: vice-president 
Karen MacKay Llewellyn, a musician 
and lay pastoral minister from The 
United Church of Canada; vice- 
president Father Shenork Souin, pastor 
of the St. Gregory the Illuminator 
Armenian Apostolic Church in St. 
Catharines, Ontario; and treasurer . 
Nancy Bell from the Baptist Conven- 
tion of Ontario and Quebec. 

According to figures from Statistics 
Canada, the member churches of the 
CCC currently represent more than 80 
per cent of Canadians who identify 
themselves as affiliated with a church. 


briefly noted 


Arrivals: Christopher Jorna, from Guyana, 
Sept. 17. 


Departures: Glenn and Linda Inglis and 
family, for Malawi, Sept. 1. 


Congregational moves: Amalgamated: 
St. Paul’s Church, Lakeport, with Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Colborne, Ont., 
June 25; Knox Church, West Lorne, with 
Argyle Church, Crinan, Ont., June 30; 
St. Andrew’s Church, Wallacetown, with 
Knox Church, Dutton, Ont., June 30. 
Change in status: Knox Church, Horn- 
ing’s Mills, Ont., now a single-point 
charge; St. Andrew’s Church, North 
Battleford, and St. Philip’s Church, 
Sandwith, Sask., now single-point 
charges; Calvin Church, Winnipeg, and 
St. Andrew’s Church, Winnipeg, now a 
two-point charge 


Christian writing award: At the God 
Uses Ink Conference, non-fiction, historical/ 
biographical category, To the Ends of the 
Earth: A History of the Canadian Bible Soci- 
ety by Gerald Bensen, with Kenneth 
McMillan, Moderator of the 105th Gen- 
eral Assembly and former president of 
the Canadian Bible Society. 


Deaths: Lelia Evans, widow of Rev. 
Dillwyn Evans, Moderator of the 96th 
General Assembly, July, 15. 
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Britney Spears 
& the book of Esther 
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Whom would you like as a role model for your children and young teens? 


Esther 7:9-10; 9:20-22 
his morning’s newspaper has a 
photograph (a plunging neckline 
photograph) of teen queen and pop 
diva Britney Spears. Britney was 
being filmed for a commercial at a near- 
by McDonald’s restaurant. Framed by 
the famous golden arches, she stands in 
front of 300 children ages six to 14 in a 
simulated performance on a makeshift 
stage. The children were hired to play the 
role of ardent fans but they probably 
needed little coaxing. Britney is very in. 


Last year’s heroines were the Spice Girls but they are now somewhere 


For youth, the future is long and the 
past short, as Aristotle pointed out long 
ago. (The maxim is inverted for the old: 
the future is short and the past long.) 
Youth are quick to hope and, therefore, 
easily deceived — as advertisers know 
only too well. The young have not lived 
long enough to have a history of experi- 
ence; they lack perspective and cannot 
see that current trends are transitory. 

In addition to seeing Britney Spears in 
today’s newspaper, I also checked out the 


between passé and gone. The year before last? 


Whom do you want as a model for 
your children and young teens? The at- 
tractive and talented Britney Spears? 
Last year’s heroines were the Spice Girls 
but they are now somewhere between 
passé and gone. The year before last? I 
forget already. And before that? I’m told 
there are more than 1,700 Web sites for 
Loni Anderson, but she may be a little 
too old to be a teen model! 

Adolescence is probably the most pro- 
nounced period of identity crisis in any- 
one’s life. Identifying with heroes and 
heroines is especially appealing to the 
young. It is popular to identify with some- 
one who has already proven to be gifted 
and popular. The first problem, though, is 
that the young have limited experience for 
the selection process. The second is that 
there are no authentic heroes available. 
Hero is not a biblical word! 
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| forget already 


upcoming lectionary readings. Passages 
from the book of Esther leapt out at me, 
and | thought of a possible biblical alter- 
native hero. The book suits our time in 
that there is an absence of overt religious 
elements and God is not mentioned. The 
book also portrays an exotic atmosphere 
with a generally accurate picture 
of Persian court life, customs, 
names, etc. Maybe the heroine in 
Esther could be in contention as a 
contemporary idol, or the now frequently 
used word “icon.” 

Unfortunately, there is no singing 
compact disc or video for Esther but 
only a little book that has been called 
a “wisdom tale,” “historical novel” or 
“historical romance.” The story is 
about a beautiful Jewish maiden, 
Esther by name, who was selected for 
the harem of the king. Esther soon 


became the king’s favourite and queen. 
King Ahasuerus in this story is King 
Xerxes I of Persia. Queen Esther, first 
called by her Hebrew name Hadassah, is a 
heroine in much the way of Scheherazade 
of The One Thousand and One Arabian 
Nights. She knew not only how to survive 
but also how to thrive under a cruel king. 
In the court, Esther heard of Prime 
Minister Haman’s plot to annihilate all 
Jews in the kingdom, beginning with her 
faithful uncle. She persuaded the king to 
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He Re): Bernardo Family 
Chair of Leadership 
TYNDALE WS E/MEN ‘AR Y 


Tyndale Seminary, a trans-denominational institution in the evangelical Protes- 
tant tradition, invites applications and nominations for the newly 
established R. J. Bernardo Family Chair of Leadership. The position involves teach- 
ing required and elective courses at the master's level, teaching and mentoring at 
the Doctor of Ministry level, research and writing, and giving overall direction to 
a Centre for Leadership. Desired qualifications include an earned doctorate, teach- 
ing experience, a vision for how Christian faith shapes leadership both in the 


church and in the marketplace, and prior experience in effective leadership. 

Applications should include a letter describing the candidate's leadership 
experience, a curriculum vitae including names and contact information for 
three referees, and a one-page statement of the applicant’s philosophy of 
Christian leadership. Review of applications begins May 1, 2000. 


Send applications, nominations and 
letters of interest to: 
Dr. Jeffrey P. Greenman 
Academic Dean, Tyndale Seminary 
25 Ballyconnor Court, Toronto, ON M2M 4B3 
fax: (416) 226-9464 
e-mail: jgreenman@tyndale-canada.edu 


In accordance with Canadian immigration requirements, this advertisement 
is directed to Canadian citizens and permanent residents. 


i 
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Presbyterian Lapel Pins 
The “Burning Bush” enameled in 3 colours 
on gold plated pin. $4 each + $1 S&H 
Volume discounts available. Send orders to: | 
St. Lawrence Presbyterian Church 
‘h C. Withers, 439 Briarhill Ave. 
London, ON NSY 1P3 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


at Christie-‘Gardens 


Serving seniors physically, socially and spiritually for over 15 years. Christie Gardens invites 
you to > discover The Terrace, 84 new Life Lease apartment suites. Enjoy a lifestyle free from the 
worries of mainteriance, security and future health care. 


Please contact Colleen Lynas at (416) 530-1330 


Information Session Tuesday, Sept. 12° 2 p.m. 
The Terrace at Christie Gardens * 600 Melita Crescent 
Toronto M6G 324 * www.christiegardens.org 
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lift the edict. The king did so and also 
angrily arranged that, on the high scaf- 
fold Haman had built for the Jews, he 
and his sons were hanged. (This might 
make a great video game, don’t you 
think?) In celebration, the holiday called 
Purim was instituted. 

We should overlook the ferocious and 
indiscriminate revenge theme that is 
strong in the story. The better theme is 
the book’s encouragement to the com- 
munity. All in all, Esther is an entertain- 
ing book. 

Esther does not provide an infallible 
model for youth. The Bible offers no per- 
fect models but, instead, people like us 
who are faint and fallible. Abraham and 
Sarah lied when they were scared (Gen- 
esis 12:13; 18:15). They laughed at the 
promises of God (Genesis 17:17; 18:13). 
Jacob was an opportunist and liar (Gen- 
esis 27:19). Joseph was spoiled and ob- 
noxious (Genesis 37:10). Moses was a 
murderer and fugitive (Exodus 2:12-15). 
The list goes on, and the New Testament 
line-up is no different. 

There are no perfect examples, only 
fallen people through whom God works. 
The Bible shifts the emphasis from 
human heroes to the faithfulness of God 
and, in the New Testament, offers Jesus 
as God’s antihero. & 


For discussion and reflection 
Is all the media and commercial hyping 
of teen idols legitimate and helpful? 


° 


Martin Luther wrote of being hostile to 
the book of Esther and wished it didn’t 
exist, complaining of its “pagan behav- 
iour” and that it udaizes too much.” 
Why? Do you agree? 


Consider the purpose of Esther who is — 
warned of silence and told of a higher 
purpose for her life:“Who knows? Per-_ 
haps you have come to royal dignity for 
just such a time as this” (Esther 4:14b). 


Information about Becky Barrie's Esther 
— The Musical, previously reviewed in. 
the Record (Generation Y, Jan. 1997 and - 
Reviews, Nov. 1997), may be obtained 
from Becky at 1746 Roseville Rd., RR 2, 
Cambridge, Ont. N1R 583; 519-740-1230. 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is the minister of First 
Church in New Westminster, B.C. 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
Millennium / 125th / Jubilee 


Millennium banner 

The congregation of St. John and 
St. Andrew in Hamilton, Ontario, 
commissioned a banner to com- 
memorate the 125th anniversary of 
The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada on the threshold of a new mil- 
lennium. This is depicted by a 
rising sun, a budded cross to repre- 
sent the Holy Trinity and all God’s 
people arriving to worship Christ. 


Millennium scroll 
The congregational life committee of St. Giles Church, Sarnia, Ontario, marked the new millennium 
by preparing an archival document that records the names of all members and adherents on January 
1, 2000. A scroll was chosen because of its biblical link to record-keeping in ancient times. The 
scroll is a paper document two feet by six feet. A watermark picture of St. Giles is the backdrop to 
the church’s mission statement, the Aaronic Blessing and a description of the scroll. At a service in 
which the scroll was dedicated, all children and elders were presented with an Olympics-style medal 
and the children distributed miniature replicas of the scroll to each person in the service. 


JESUS FOREVE 


Share your project 
with the country 
Our Millennium is a national initiative of 
Canada’s community foundations encourag- 
ing Canadians to do special things for their 
communities to mark the new millennium. A 
number of Presbyterian congregations have 
registered their projects on the Our Millen- 
nium Web site at www.ourmillennium.ca. 
Sharing your projects this way gives Presby- 
Hs terian initiatives a wider audience. 
Projects already completed as 


Balloons carry messages of hope part of Celebrate! are welcome. 
On December 12, 1999, Old St. Andrew’s in Colborne, Ontario, held a 
Jubilee service. Following the service, the congregation gathered on the 


Our 
front lawn of the church and released 125 balloons that contained . ° 
inspirational messages of hope. M illennium 
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Welcome to 


Komoka, Ontario 


a new member 
of the Record’s 
Every Home Plan 


Organist / Choir Director 
for 
Knox Presbyterian Church 
Agincourt, Ontario 
One Sunday morning service. 
Senior Choir plus occasional 
Youth Choir. Rodgers 2-manual organ. 
Duties to begin September 2000. 
Contact the Music Committee 
4156 Sheppard Ave., East 
Toronto, ON MIS IT3 
Tel. 416-293-0791 or 416-293-3455. 


Compass 
Investment Counsel 


Professional financial advice with 
complete privacy and confidentiality 
David Campbell-Page, MA, M.Ed., MBA 

Toronto: (416) 694-1079 
Toll Free: 1-888-284-4409 
E-mail: compasscounsel@sympatico.ca 


Investment counsel is tax deductible 


History Book of 
First Presbyterian Church 


Chatham, Ontario 


232 pages — Hard Cover 
Over 230°B & W photos / artwork 
plus 16 colour pages 
Cost: $40.00 
Please make cheque payable to: 
First Presbyterian Church History Book 


Address: 

First Presbyterian Church 
Attn: History Book Committee 
60 Fifth St. 
Chatham, Ontario 
N7M 4V7 
Bh. (519) 352-2313 
Fax: (519)352-2318 


F North Caradoc-St. Andrew’s } 


5 


| 


Ewart College “i qradiiatne class. 
Ewart College 


n 1897, The Ewart Training Home was founded for the instruction of women 

interested in serving overseas. It was named after Catharine Ewart, a stalwart in 

the Women’s Missionary Society. That home became The Presbyterian Mis- 
sionary and Deaconess Training Home when the Order of Deaconesses was cre- | 
ated by the General Assembly in 1908. Throughout its history, it operated out of 
different sites, beginning in the Ewart home on Church Street in Toronto. 

In the early 1960s, Margaret Taylor criss-crossed Canada many times raising 
funds for a new Ewart College. It opened on June 9, 1962, just north of Knox 
College on St. George Street. In 1991, the Presbyterian Church closed Ewart Col- 
lege, and its work was folded into Knox College. 

Today, Ewart’s mission is carried on through: courses at Knox College relating 
to diaconal ministry, the Ewart Professor of Christian Education and Youth Min- 
istry at Knox College, and the Ewart Endowment for Theological Education that 
makes grants to support educational opportunities. (More than one million dollars 
has been awarded since the fund was established in 1992.) 


The dresser’s dream 


As many of you as were baptized into Christ 
have clothed yourselves with Christ. (Galatians 3:27) 


A man called the Evangelist stands near a low door 

urging pilgrims to come in — all kinds of people. 

They have to stoop or crawl on hands and knees to enter. 

He helps them stand up, shaking their hands in welcome, 

then points out a narrow tunnel that leads to a small red room. 

I’m waiting there among the racks of new choir robes. | 
I lift one over each expectant head, shake it down 


smooth the shoulders and straighten the folds. 

The satin gleams deep crimson, and a gold cross 

shines softly on the chest. It’s glad work 

I’ve been given — playing at the hem of mystery. 
Something of the child awakens in us with a trembling joy. 


I belong here at this second birth 
this enrobing on the threshold of a song. 


— Wendy Turner Swanson 


| Ing: 


Adding 
season 


Q 
= 
S 
Qe 
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to baptisms 


question: When our baby was born, we wanted her baptized. We 
were told to wait for the “baptismal season” when other babies would 
be baptized as well. !s this a common practice in the Presbyterian 
Church? Because of personal circumstances, this prevented family 
members from being present at the baptism. 


can only respond on the basis of per- 

sonal experience. We do not have 

“baptismal seasons” in our congrega- 

tion. This is no doubt due in part to 
the fact that we have relatively few bap- 
tisms. So, whenever a baptism is request- 
ed, we make the arrangements. This 
often involves scheduling around visits 
of relatives or friends from other parts of 
the province or from “back East” or 
wherever. 

The people in this congregation enjoy 
watching babies and children being bap- 
tized at morning worship and, although 
the baptismal service is relatively brief, I 
always try to make something of it. It is 
good to “remember our 
baptism and give 
thanks.” I must ad- 
mit, however, that 
two years ago we had 
so many baptismal 
services regularly scheduled 
I thought a “baptismal season” 
would not be such a bad thing. 
This, however, is the excep- 
tion in our present situation. 

I suppose that previously 
announced “baptismal sea- 
sons” may also give the 
impression of “come 
one, come all,’ a kind 
of open season for in- 
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discriminate baptism. We only baptize the 
children if one or both of the parents are 
members of the church of Jesus Christ 
and known to be practising their faith 
through regular attendance at public wor- 
ship, etc., in conformity with the stated 
policy enunciated by various General 
Assemblies. This has been a costly de- 
cision for us at times, but it has also been 
a wonderful educational tool. Parents 
have thanked us later for taking the sacra- 
ment, and them, as seriously as we do. 

I believe “baptismal seasons” or regu- 
larly scheduled times, such as once a 
month or every second month, may still 
be the practice in a number of Presbyter- 
ian congregations. I am glad that, in those 
situations, the need for 

such “seasons” indicates 

a congregation with 
many younger people. I 
would also hope, how- 
ever, that ministers and 
sessions would try to ac- 
commodate the particular 
needs of individual families 
as to the timing of the 
baptism. EY 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony 
Plomp to Tony_Plomp@telus.net or 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. 


SATE Den Ors 


Custom Stained Glass Windows 
2255 Queen Street East, #140 
Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 
416-690-0031 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 24 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


& loge ss 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


. EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY 


Penick FED 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
: traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street, London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225; Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


THEN Proud Supporters 
ott of the Arthritis Society 


li \\ BULL AS since 1904 
}s ne GLASS un 


SO. 15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
ki Y) ys a EN 
K We for Brochure” 


Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


- Presbyterian Record 
Celebrating 2000 years 


of Jesus Christ 


A STAINED GLASS WINDOW in memory of 
Cathleen (Kay) Clark was presented recently to 
St. Andrew’s Church, Westville, N.S. Kay was a 
longtime, faithful member of the congregation. 
The window was given by her husband, Bob 
(right), son, Sandy, and daughter, Robina 


KINGS CHURCH, NEW MINAS,N.S.,celebrated the 10th anniversary of 
its founding on April 30, 2000, with the theme “Time to Spread Our 
Wings.” Furnishings for the congregation's new building were also dedi- 
cated. Sharing in the celebrations were (L to R): Tim Archibald, minister of 
Kings Church; Kathy Jenner, clerk of session; Lester Simpson of New 
Zealand, guest preacher and former minister of the congregation; Terry 
Smith-Lamothe of Halifax, architect, designer of the pulpit and Communion 
table, and crafter of the stone engravings; and Murdock MacRae, minister of 
St. Giles, North Sydney, N.S., builder of the pulpit and Communion table. 


JEAN HUNTER COCKBURN 
of St. Paul’s Church, Prince 
Albert, Sask., holds a copy of A 
History of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Presbyterian Church 
in Saskatchewan which she com- 
piled and published. 


A THE GLENARM WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
of Knox Church, Glenarm, Ont., hon- 
oured Shirley Abernathy and Betty Griffith for 
their faithful service with the presentation of 
life memberships in the WMS. Pictured (L to 
R) are: Florence Jamieson, Shirley Abernathy, 
president Anita McLennan, Betty Griffith and 
Grace Jess. 


A CELEBRATION TO MARK 
Audrey Anderson's retirement 
from active eldership at St. Andrew's 
Church, Barrie, Ont., after 28 years of 
service was held during a recent 
session meeting. Holding the cake 
for her is new elder Bob Haley. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they 
are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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continued 


HOW MANY TEDDY BEARS can fit in a wagon? At least 58, judging by a 
recent crop of bears among those presented to Doctors Without Borders 


as part of Teddies for Tragedies, an ongoing project of St. Andrew's Church, 
Gananoque, Ont. The bears are made by members of St. Andrew’s and others 
from the community, including St. Andrew’s local seniors group, for distribu- 
tion to children caught in natural or human-made disasters. Holding some of 
the bears are (L to R): Ingrid Schmidt, Kelsey Jeffries and Jessica Schmidt. 


YOUTH IN MISSION CO-ORDINATOR Colleen Smith was the guest 

preacher and WMS Thankoffering speaker at St. Andrew's Church, 
Arnprior, Ont. She is pictured (second from right) with Kelsey 
and Ashley MacMillan,and WMS president Diane Murray. 


A SET OF PULPIT FALLS reflecting the colours of 
the liturgical year was dedicated recently in 
memory of Margaret Stark, the first woman elder at 
St. Andrew's Church, Huntingdon, Que. Wendy 
Goundrey, who made the pulpit falls, is pictured 
(right) with Sandy Ferry, daughter of Margaret Stark. 


V/ THE KIRK SESSION OF Knox Church, St. Thomas, Ont., recently held a coffee 
break for all members of the congregation who joined during 1999. 


THE WMS OF St. Andrew’s Church, 
Saskatoon, presented certificates of 
recognition to lan Middleton (left) and Trefor 
Stambuck for their work with teenagers. 

With them is WMS president Mary Moorhead. 


JOYCE HARRISON of St. Andrew's Church, 
Beamsville, Ont.,is congratulated by 
Geraldine Teft on becoming the first woman 
moderator of the Presbytery of Niagara. 
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continued 


THE CONGREGATION OF LAKESIDE CHURCH, 
Summerland, B.C., sponsored a day camp for 
children during the annual spring break. The 
camp was held from 9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m.as a ser- 
vice for working families who must find alterna- 
tive day care while school is out.A nominal $5 
fee was charged and registration was limited 

to 25. As Lakeside is a small church with mostly 
7 senior members, many of the camp staff 
were in their 70s and 80s. 


A THE YOUTH GROUP of St. James Church, 
. Chatham, Ont., held an “Awake-a-thon” 
to raise money for Sleeping Children Around 
the World. The participants raised $690 — 

enough to purchase 23 bed kits — by staying 


awake for 24 hours. The photo was taken at 
“hour 23.” 


THREE WOMEN WERE HONOURED at the third annual joint Christmas meet- 
ing of the WMS groups of St. John’s Church, Cresswell (the host group), Knox 
Church, Cannington, and Wick Church, Sunderland, Ont. Life memberships were 
presented to Joy Noble and Kathleen Lyons (at home), and an honorary mem- 
bership was presented to Rev. Dawn Griffiths. Joy Noble is pictured (centre) 
with Sadie Webster (left), the oldest member of the St. John’s WMS, who pre- 
sented the women with poinsettias, and Linda Grace, president of the Lindsay 
presbyterial. 


A NEW WHEELCHAIR ACCESSIBLE ramp was dedicated 

at St. Matthew's Church, Wallace, N.S. Assisting the 

minister, Martyn Van Essen, with the ribbon cutting 

were twins Emily Kathryn and Jessica Rose Flynn. 

VW Dedicated in 1828, St. Matthew's is the oldest 
continuing Presbyterian church in Nova Scotia. 


: “Seg 
PICTURED ARE THE PAR- 
TICIPANTS in a series of 
six Sunday evening sessions 
held by the congregation of 
Greenbrier Church, Brantford, 
Ont., to examine the covenant 
between The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and the 
Presbyterian Reformed Church 
in Cuba. The congregation 
hopes to develop an ongoing 
relationship with the church 

in Cuba. 


<< PICTURED AT THE Robbie Burns Night held 
at Branthills Church, Burlington, Ont., are 

master of ceremonies Les Banks (left) and Pipe 
Major Bill MacPhail, who addressed the haggis 
and gave an informative talk on Robbie Burns. 
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The Way of Life: A Theology of 
Christian Vocation by Gary D. 
Badcock (Eerdmans, 1998, $20.75). 
Reviewed by Erin Crisfield. 


The question of vocation, or what God 
calls us to do with our lives, is one most 
Christians wrestle with at some point, or 
many points, in their lives. What is my 
vocation? Is vocation only about ordained 
ministry? What does vocation mean for 
the whole people of God? What does 
Scripture have to say about vocation? 

Gary Badcock addresses these ques- 
tions and many others in this interesting 
and helpful exploration of Christian vo- 
cation. His approach is practical and rele- 
vant to how we live as Christians. The 
central assumption is that what we do 
with our lives is the most basic religious 
question. His “ ... intention, therefore, is 
primarily to speak to religious need and 
not to address theoretical concerns, al- 
though along the way it will be necessary 
to draw fairly extensively on the range of 
theological scholarship.” 

Badcock begins by looking at “call- 
ing” in both the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures. He moves from the Early 
Church, through the medieval era and 
spends considerable time with Luther’s 
thoughts about the priesthood of all 
believers. Drawing from Barth and 
Balthasar, the author considers how vo- 
cation is related to Christian identity, 
faith and discipleship. He looks at how 
God’s call relates to both a sacred and a 
secular understanding of vocation. 

Badcock’s point is what he calls the 
“ideal of love”: “ ... the call is to the love 
of God and, because God is love, to the 
love of one’s neighbour. What remains is 
to find the way of doing this that cor- 
responds best to what lies in the self, to 
one’s special gifts and qualities, within the 
specific circumstances of one’s life.” His 
final chapter relates the discussion of vo- 
cation to the question of career choice. He 
concludes that what God calls us to is 
broader and more basic than the details of 
career options: “It has to do with what one 
lives ‘for’ rather than with what one does.” 

This book is practical and theological. 
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The author draws together material on 
the topic from throughout the history of 
the church and makes it useful and ac- 
cessible to the reader. This book is help- 
ful for those considering their own 
vocation and would make an excellent 
study for a small group. 


Erin Crisfield is the director of the St. Andrew’s 
Hall Institute for Elders’ Education, Vancouver. 


God Speaks by Charles Robb (Ran- 
dom House, 2000, $22.50). Reviewed 
by John Congram. 


You may have heard of or even seen 
some of the “God Speaks” billboards that 
have sprung up all over the United States. 
In 1998, an anonymous client gave 
$150,000 to the Smith advertising agency 
in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, to create an 
advertising campaign to reach people 
who have drifted away from church or 
synagogue. The result: a series of humor- 
ous, thought-provoking quotes attributed 
to God. For example: “Tf the flood came 
today, would you have missed the boat? 
— God” and “I heard your prayer; I just 
don’t care who wins the game. — God.” 

The person given the task of creating 
the ads was Charles Robb. Ironically, he 
was the type of person the ads were to be 
aimed at — people whose church involve- 
ment is limited to weddings and funerals. 
He writes a brief introduction to the book. 

By the end of 1999, 10,000 outdoor 
signs had appeared in 200 cities in the 
United States. 

Here, then, is the collection of the 
“God Speaks” signs. If you don’t think 
God has a sense of humour, don’t con- 
sider this book because, as Robb admits, 
“If he doesn’t, I’m in serious trouble.” 

One more for the road, so to speak: 
“T’m kind of particular about whom I 
want to spend eternity with. — God.” 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 


payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congrega- 
tion. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 
301, e-mail: bookroom @presbyterian.ca. 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your Special Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, reunions 
or just as a gift to visitors of your church. 
Choose from our wide selection of plates, 

mugs, etc., and let our artist capture 
the beauty of your church on 
fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund-raiser for 
your school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 


St. James Presbyterian Church 
Stouffville, Ontario 
Youth Program Co-ordinator 
6 hours per week, November to June. 
Further information from Ruth Burkholder 
905-640-7391 or write 
6432 Main St., Stouffville, ON L4A 1G3 
rburk@platinum1.com 
All applications considered after Sept 30 


75" Anniversary 
1925-2000 


Elmwood, Avenue 
Presbyterian Church 
111 Elmwood Avenue East 


London, Ontario 
N6C 1J4 


Celebrating 75 years 
in His Service 


Anniversary Events 
October 21, 2000 - 
Anniversary Dinner 


October 22, 2000 - 
Worship Service 10:25 a.m. 
Guest Preacher: Rev. Rod Ferguson 


For further information, 
please contact: 
Rob Evans: (519) 473-9224 
E-mail: rob.chris.evans@home.com 


Elmwood Church: (519) 438-3492 
E-mail: elmwood@lon.imag.net 
“Ever Changing — 
Always Steadfast” 


A rich history of commitment and Christian solidarity 


THIS 
PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF 
OURS 

JOHN CONGRAM 


...wonderful stories, great 

humor, and the personal touch 

of the author. This book focuses 

on the history, stories, and 

people of The Presbyterian Church in Canada while 
reminding us of what is important to us as Presbyterians. 
It refers us back to our roots and points us to the future. 
— Dorothy Henderson 

Curriculum Development Editor, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


$16.95 ° ISBN 0-929032-89-6 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 
1.800.663.2775 


or by contacting your favorite bookseller 


WOOD LAKE BOOKS 
9025 Jim Bailey Rd, Kelowna BC V4V 1R2 Office Hours: 8:00am — 4:30pm Pacific Time 


Rich Coloun Embnoweny 


Millenium 
125 Jubilee 


Address: 


City: 


Province 


Postal Code: 


Mail/Fax/E-mail Orders To: 
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Antara Printwear 
22 King Street 
Dryden, Ontario 
Canada P8N 1B3 


Ph: 807-223-7301/ Fax: 807-223-7330 
E-mail: antara@dryden.net 


Save more with bulk 


Golf Shirt _ 


‘colour: (desarte She 


reuthme(lode ty Dave Mitchell 


Find the value of each symbol by doing the arithmetic. Replace 
each symbol with the letter which corresponds to its value to find 
the futhne@ode word below. Category: OF DAVID’S ELITE 


208+2+2+2=m 

(40% of @)+(1/2 of 8)-84=@ 
1.25x(%+@-@)=0 
(@=0)+(43 of @)-Q=% 
20% of (#+*+O0-1)=@ 


011 


AhithmeQode answer from previous puzzle: ANGEL © 2000 
Booklets of 100 puzzles available at $10 each. Standard version (as above) , Junior, integer 
versions. Send a cheque payable to ArithmeCode, 143 White Pine Cr., Waterloo, ON 


N2V 1B3. www.arithmecode.com e-mail: mitchell@kw.igs.net 031 


100% cotton jersey fabric 10.1 oz. 
Contoured collar and cuffs with 


Size! § JE L)3 
oe 


3 wood tone buttons 


Call for TN 


90% cotton 10% poly blend fleece 
ie S oz. Crewneck, Set-in Sleeves 


ee 
ee Denny Shirt 
ee xi~ 6.5 ozcotton denim. Button Down 
is _ collar. Single pocket with button 
xi e25.9> = 
* For Size XXL Add $2 per garment 


x 
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Freight 
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DEATHS 

RAEBURN-GIBSON, REV. IAN ALEXANDER, 72, 
died peacefully at his home in Meaford, On- 
tario, on August 31, 1999, after a lengthy 
struggle with pulmonary fibrosis. 

lan was the son of Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Raeburn-Gibson and Laura Fergusson. He 
served as a radio technician with the RCAF 
prior to his studies for ministry. He graduat- 
ed from Knox College in 1958. He served 
pastorates in Roxborough Park, Hamilton, 
and Kirkwall, Sheffield, Ontario, before re- 
entering the Canadian Armed Forces as a 
chaplain in 1963 under the auspices of the 
Presbyterian Church. As a padre, he served 
in Winnipeg, Germany, Holberg (northern 
Vancouver Island) and Kingston, Ontario. 
After retiring from the military, lan served at 
Trinity, London; Knox, Meaford; St. Paul’s, 
Thornbury; Holstein, Dromore and 
Normanby, Ontario. At the time of his 
death, he was minister emeritus of Knox 
Church, Meaford. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary Lou 
Threndyle, and his children: Richard 
(Stephanie), Tim (Knox College ‘99 gradu- 
ate), Peggy (Dean) Raeburn-Bell, and Susan 
(Abdu) Raeburn-Cherradi. lan will be sadly 
missed by his nine grandchildren. He is also 
survived by two sisters, Rhoda Polzin and 
Flora Doerr, and a large extended family. He 
is predeceased by his sister Peggy Walker. 

We praise God for lan’s life of service 
and devotion, and thank God for his many 
blessings. 

BEEBE, ROBERTA McLAUGHLIN, age 85, faith- 
ful member, Knox, New Carlisle, Que., died 
May 21, 2000. 

BREEN, JACK, longtime elder of Durham Pres- 
byterian Church, Durham, Ont., died Janu- 
ary 7, 2000. He was a valued member and 
his presence is missed in the church family. 

BROWN, MARGARET, 76, faithful member, 
elder, teacher, leader of St. Stephen’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Ottawa, died May 9, 2000. 

BULLOCK, WILLIAM “BILL” RONALD, age 76, 
member of St. John’s, Port Perry, Ont. Past 
longtime member of Knox’s, Agincourt, 
Ont., serving there as an elder, board mem- 
ber and trustee. Died July 6, 2000. We are 
grateful for Bill's faith and for his contribu- 
tion to our lives and to the church. 

BYSTROM, AXEL E., age 81 years, longtime 
member and elder, Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Sylvan Lake, Alta., died June 18, 2000. 


CAMERON, ALLAN MacLEOD, suddenly on Feb- 
ruary 22, 2000, at St. Andrew's Church, Maple, 
Ont., in his 78th year. Member of the 48th 
Highlanders pipe band (overseas). Former 
elder and clerk of session, MacKay Church, 
Timmins, Ont.; elder and clerk of session, St. 
Andrew's Church, Maple. Survived by his wife, 
Monica; five children: Sandy, Helen, Katherine, 
Neil and Jamie; and 10 grandchildren. The fu- 
neral was held in St. Andrew’s, Maple, February 
26, with interment at Priceville, Ont., April 15. 

CARLYLE, JACK, 101, longtime member and 
elder of Willowdale Presbyterian Church, 
North York, Ont., Dec. 21, 1999. 

DAVIS, ROGER, longtime faithful member of 
St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, Lakefield, 
Ont., passed away October 1999, 

GILKER, LEONARD, age 77, trustee, member of 
board of managers, Knox, New Carlisle, 
Que., died May 17, 2000. 

GRAY, BARRIE, dear member and faithful elder 
at Glenview Presbyterian Church, died July 
27, 1999. Born in Redcar, Yorkshire, England, 
Barrie and wife Senga immigrated to Can- 
ada in 1965. He was an avid sailor and ac- 
tively involved in the community. 

GRAY, WILFRED, 71, longtime member and 
elder of Willowdale Presbyterian Church, 
North York, Ont., March 5, 2000. 

HANSEN, EDWARD ANDERSON “TED,” 83, life- 
time active member, ordained as an elder in 
1957, served as church organist and choir 
director for 53 years of Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Acton, Ont., May 15, 2000. Faithful 
and humble servant of the church. He 
leaves his wife, Kathlene (Kae), three sons, 
Bill, John and Paul, and their families. 

HARRISON, CORA, suddenly at her home, RR 
1, Brechin, Ont., Saturday, July 8, 2000. Long- 
time member of St. Andrew's Presbyterian 
Church, Bolsover, Ont. 

HENDRY, LAURA, 94, member, honorary WMS 
member, Sunday school teacher many 
years, Knox Presbyterian, Tiverton, Ont., 
June 8, 2000. Lovingly remembered by four 
children and their families: Ken (Velma) of 
Tiverton; Margaret (Rev. Peter) McKague, 
Edmonton; George (Patricia) of Simcoe, 
Ont.; Laura Jean of Kincardine, Ont. Prede- 
ceased by husband Harold in 1981. 

JACK, ALEX “SANDY,” age 96, 40-year elder, 
Burns Presbyterian Church, Milverton, Ont., 
June 29, 2000. Will be greatly missed by all. 

MAXWELL, WILLIAM JOHN, 76, a member of 
First Presbyterian Church, Chatham, Ont. 


McCLURE, SADIE, 94th year, faithful member 71 
years, member of ladies groups for many 
years, Alexandra, Brantford, Ont., June 21,2000. 

MURRAY, MILDRED, passed away July 14, 
2000, in her 88th year. She was a faithful 
member of the Avonton Presbyterian 
Church, Avonton, Ont.; a member of the 
Avonton Women’s Institute; had been a 
Sunday school teacher for many years and 
supported many Sunday school activities. 
She will be missed by all her friends. 

RUSSELL, ARNOLD, longtime member, served 
in many capacities including clerk of ses- 
sion, property and finance committee, 
treasurer, auditor, building committee, 
Wexford, Scarborough, Ont., April 10, 2000. 

STEWART, VIOLET, age 94, longtime member, 
Burns Presbyterian Church, Milverton, Ont., 
May 30, 2000. 

VAN BRUCHEM, JAN, 70, June 1, 2000; mem- 
ber and served on the board of managers 
of Kerrisdale Presbyterian Church, Vancou- 
ver; also served on session of New West- 
minster Presbyterian in B.C. and Thornhill 
Presbyterian in Ontario. His son, Rev. Garry 
van Bruchem, was an ordained minister of 
the Presbyterian Church from 1979. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
MacFadyen, Rev. Cheryl, First Sackville, Lower 
Sackville, N.S., July 27. 
St. Louis, Rev. Nan, St. Andrew's, Mount Forest; 
Knox, Conn, Ont., July 16. 
Szigeti, Rev. Miklos, Calvin, Vancouver, July 9. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, N.B., St. Luke’s. Rev. John Crawford, 7 
Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B.E9H 1Y5. 

Little Narrows, N.S.; Whycocomagh, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. R. Ritchie Robinson, Site 12, Box 
4,RR 1, Bras d’Or, N.S. BOC 1B0. 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul’s; French River. Rev. 
Charles McPherson, Box 132, Stellarton, N.S. 
BOK 1S0. 

Miramichi, N.B., St. James. Rev. Philip Crowell, 
206 Wellington St., Miramichi, N.B.E1N 1M7. 

New Glasgow, N.S., St. Andrew’s. Rev. lona 
MacLean, Box 1003, Pictou, N.S. BOK 1HO; 
ionamac@auracom.com; 902-485-4298. 

Pictou Landing, N.S., Bethel; Little Harbour 
pastoral charge. Rev. Kenneth Stright, PO 
Box 254, Pictou, N.S. BOK 1HO; stright@ 
geocities.com. 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, graduations, baptisms and the 
reception of new members, as well as death notices. The rate is $1 per word or $43 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to the congregation: $10 for the basic notice 
and $1 per word for additional information. (There will be no charge to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
Contact the Record office regarding all items for the Transitions column. 
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CANAL CRUISES 
RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


magnificent 


scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 38 passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur” riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5 day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 


ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
clo CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561-5767 


Youth Minister 


full time 


St. James Presbyterian Church 
Truro, N.S. 


There is at present an active ministry of 100 
children and youth. We are seeking a 
committed Christian who believes that God 
is calling him/her to this special ministry. 
Please contact Rev. Clair MacLeod at 
142 Queen St., Truro, N.S. B2N 2B5 or 
e-mail: sttames.presbyterian @ns.sympatico.ca 


Knox Presbyterian Church 
50 Erb Street West, 
Waterloo, Ontario N2L 1T1 


Requires a C.E. Director 


A half-time position with responsibilities 
for co-ordinating children and youth 
programs in a 600-member congregation, 
with nearly 300 registered in 
child/youth programs. 

For a complete job description, 
check the Knox home page at 
http://www.home.golden.net/~knox. 
Applications will be received until 
September 22, 2000. Please send your 
covering letter and résumé attention 
Personnel Committee at the above address 
or fax 519-886-4151 or 
e-mail: knox@golden.net. 


Part-Time 
Youth Worker 


Please see job description at our Web site: 
http://members.home.net/dencook 


Or contact us at: 

White Oak Presbyterian Church 
6945 Meadowvale Town Centre Circle 
Mississauga, Ontario 
L5N 2W7 
905-821-2753 


continued 


Riverview, N.B., Bethel. Rev. Martin Kreplin, 90 
Park St., Moncton, N.B.E1C 2B3. 

Springhill, N.S., St. David’s; Oxford, St. James; 
Riverview, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Mark McLen- 
nan, RR 2, Scotsburn, N.S. BOK 1RO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, Bris- 
tol Memorial. Rev. Ruth Syme, Box 1983, 
Deep River, Ont. KOJ 1P0. 

Ingleside, Ont., St. Matthew’s (part time). Rev. 
lan MacMillan, 18220 S. Branch Rd., Corn- 
wall, Ont. K6H 5R6. 

Lansdowne, Ont., Church of the Covenant; 
Caintown, St. Paul's. Rev. Marion Johnston, 
12 Westview Place, Brockville, Ont. K6V 6G1; 
613-498-4733; marni@recorder.ca. 

Manotick, Ont., Knox. Rev. Samuel Living- 
stone, 10825 Blaine Rd., RR 2, Mountain, 
Ont. KOE 1S0. 

Montreal, Korean. Rev. John Kim, 298 Rudar 
Rd., Mississauga, Ont. L5A 1S3. 

Montreal, Taiwanese Robert Campbell (half- 
time bilingual assistant). Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 
Rockwyn Ave., Pointe Claire, Que. H9R 1W2. 

Nepean, Ont., Parkwood (effective July 1, 
2001). Rev. J.H.W. Statham, 1220 Old Tenth 
Line Rd., Orleans, Ont. K1E 3W7. 

Ottawa, Westminster. Rev. Alex Mitchell, 2400 
Alta Vista Dr., Ottawa, Ont. K1H 7N1. 

Pierrefonds, Que., Westminster (part time). 
Search Committee Convener, Mr. Elias Saikaly, 
4373 Elgin, Pierrefonds, Que. H9H 179; 
e_saikaly@hotmail.com. 

Renfrew, Ont., Renfrew Church. Rev. David R. 
Nicholson, 257 Pembroke St. W, Pembroke, 
Ont. K8A 5N3. 

Smiths Falls, Ont., Westminster. Rev. Milton A. 
Fraser, 80 Daniel St. N, Arnprior, Ont. K7S 
2K8; 613-623-5531; standrew@storm.ca. 

Westport, Ont., Knox. Mr. Robert Sutherland, Box 
413,Westport, Ont. KOG 1X0; 613-273-2096. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Andrew’s. Rev. EJ. Briard, 255 Wright 
Cres., Ajax, Ont.L1S 5S5. 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. Andrew's. 
Rev. J. Johnson, Box 133, Drayton, Ont. 
NOG 1P0; 519-343-3201. 

Ashburn, Burns. Rev. Andrew Allison, Box 138, 
Leaskdale, Ont. LOC 1C0; 905-852-1171; 
leaskdalepres@interhop.net. 

Cambridge, St. Andrew's Hespeler. Rev. Wayne 
Dawes, 2 Grand Ave. S, Cambridge, Ont. 
N1S 2L2. 

Fergus, St. Andrew's (effective November 5). 
Rev. Robert Spencer, 28 Kipling Ave., 
Guelph, Ont.N1H 8C2. 

Guelph, St. Andrew's. Rev. William Johnston, 
54 Queen St. N, Kitchener, Ont. N2H 2H2. 

Kingston, Strathcona Park. Rev. Mark Ward, 
2368 Middle Rd., Kingston, Ont. K7L 5H6. 

Kitchener, Doon. Rev. John Deyarmond, 28 
Stephen St., Cambridge, Ont.N1S 3R8. 

Nobleton, St. Paul’s. Rev. Sam Priestley, 143 
Main St.N, Markham, Ont. L3P 1Y2. 


Oakville, Knox (associate minister). Rev. Harry 
McWilliams, 89 Dunn St., Oakville, Ont.L6J 3C8. 
Penetanguishene, First. Rev. Ed Hoekstra, Box 
821, Coldwater, Ont. LOK 1E0; 705-686-3648. 

Puslinch, Duff's; Crieff, Knox. Rev. Don McCallum, 
795 Scottsdale Dr., Guelph, Ont.N1G 3R8. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew's. Rev. Margaret Robert- 
son, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7; 
416-441-1111; mroberts@presbyterian.ca. 

Toronto, Patterson. Rev. Gordon Fish, 15 Lam- 
beth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, St. Giles Kingsway. Rev. John Borth- 
wick, 2314 Islington Ave., Toronto, Ont. M9W 
5W9; 416-741-1530; barley.is@home.com. 

Toronto, Trinity York Mills. Rev. John Congram, 
50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7; 
jcongram@presbyterian.ca. 

Toronto, Weston. Rev. Will Ingram, 4 Morning- 
side Ave., Toronto, Ont. M6S 1C2. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s. Rev. A.D. MacLeod, 16 
Marmora St., Trenton, Ont. K8V 2H5. 

Unionville, Unionville Church. Rev. Robert 
Smith, 271 Centre St., Thornhill, Ont. L4J 1G5; 
tpchurch@aims.on.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Beechwood, St. Andrew's; Centre Road, Knox; 
Kerwood, West Adelaide. Rev. Dennis 
Carrothers, Box 219, Forest, Ont. NON 1JO0; 
519-786-5154. 

Chatham, First (associate minister). Mr. Bob 
Fletcher, 42 Algonquian Dr., Chatham, Ont. 
N7M 5Y2. 

Delhi, Calvin. Rev. Robert M. Shaw, 48 Brock 
St. W, Tillsonburg, Ont. N4G 2A5; 519-842- 
7176 (H); 519-842-8665 (0). 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s; Port Dover, Knox. 
Rev. Thomas G. Vais, 117 Argyle St. N, Cale- 
donia, Ont. N3W 1B8. 

Listowel, Knox. Rev. Nicholas Vandermey, Box 
663, Seaforth, Ont. NOK 1WO. 

London, Oakridge (associate minister). Rev. 
Terry Ingram, 862 Freele St., London, Ont. 
N6H 4G8; 519-471-2290; tingram@ 
oakridge.london.on.ca. 

London, St. Lawrence. Rev. Donald McInnis, 
280 Oxford St. E, London, Ont. N6A 1V4. 

Meaford, Knox. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, Box 86, 
Chatsworth, Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Rev. 
Catherine Calkin, RR 2, St. Pauls, Ont. NOK 1VO. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s; Dawn, Knox. Rev. Philip 
Wilson, PO Box 1381, Corunna, Ont. NON 1G0. 

Stratford, Knox. Rev. Rick Horst, PO Box 247, 
St. Marys, Ont. N4X 1B1. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Jack Neil, 
Box 1148, Ridgetown, Ont. NOP 2C0; 519- 
674-3487. 

Windsor, Knox. Rev. Mary Templer, 1464 Vic- 
toria Ave., Windsor, Ont. N8X 1P3. 

Windsor, Riverside. Rev. Jeff Loach, 405 Victoria 
Ave., Windsor, Ont. N9A 4N1; loach@jet2.net. 

Wyoming, St. Andrew’s; Camlachie, Knox. Rev. 
Raymond Hodgson, 261 N. Christina St., Sar- 
nia, Ont. N7T 5V4; 519-332-2662; raymond. 
hodgson@sympatico.ca. 
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Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Man., Knox-Zion. Rev. Gladys Ander- 
son, Box 553, Neepawa, Man. ROJ 1HO; Fax: 
204-476-5387; gmander@escape.ca. 

Flin Flon, Man., St. Andrew's (full-time or- 
dained minister with interest in developing 
a centre for rural and remote ministries). 
Rev. Dale Woods, 339-12th St., Brandon, 
Man. R7A 4M3; phone 204-727-5874; fax 
204-728-7037; fpc@escape.ca. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew's (half time at 
present). Rev. Bert Vancook, 207 South 
Brodie St., Thunder Bay, Ont. P7E 1C1. 

Kenora, Ont., First. Rev. Beth M. McCutcheon, 
1476 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. R3G OW3. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Calvin. Rev. Joanne R. Mac- 
Odrum, Box 342, Geraldton, Ont. POT 1MO. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., First. Rev. Bert Vancook, 207 
South Brodie St., Thunder Bay, Ont. P7E 1C1. 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s-Calvin (joint charge 
seeking full-time minister). Rev. John 
Hogerwaard, 341 Eveline St.at McLean Ave., 
Selkirk, Man. R1A 1M9; 204-482-6425. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Saskatoon, Calvin Goforth; McKercher Drive. 
Rev. Eric Muirhead, Box 1586, Melfort, Sask. 
SOE 1A0; emuirhead@sk.sympatico.ca. 

Yorkton, Knox; Dunleath. Rev. Deborah Lan- 
non, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask. S4P 2T9; 
dalfor@dlicwest.com. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Centennial. Rev. David Vincent, 
1102-23 Ave. NW, Calgary, Alta. T2M 117; 
Fax 403-220-9003; dvincent@nucleus.com. 

Calgary, Varsity Acres (two ministers — indi- 
viduals or teams may apply). Rev. Dianne 
Ollerenshaw, 344 Coach Ridge Rise SW, Cal- 
gary, Alta. T3H 1G1; ollerend@cadvision.com; 
Web site: www.cadvision.com/vapc. 

Edmonton, Westmount. Rev. Bruce Kemp, 
6104-148 St., Edmonton, Alta. T6H 4Z5; 
bkemp1@telusplanet.net; Fax: 780-439-1676. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Castlegar, Grace. Rev. Doug Johns, Box 255, 
Creston, B.C. VOB 1G0;johnsy@kootenay.com. 

Vancouver, Chinese (associate pastor, English 
service). Rev. Robert Allison, 1179 Cloverley 
St., North Vancouver, B.C.V7L 1N7. 

Vancouver, West Vancouver. Rev. Ted Siverns, 
335 7th St., New Westminster, B.C. V3M 3K9; 
tsiverns@lightspeed.bc.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Jasper Presbyterian Church, Jasper, Alberta. 
Available immediately, full-time, three-year 
appointment. Good knowledge of Korean 
and English required. 
New church development worker, full-time, 
three-year appointment, Edmonton. 
Contact: Rev. Gordon Haynes, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
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ACCOMPLISHED ORGANIST/PIANIST 
available. Experienced Music Teacher with 
qualifications. For more information, 
please call: 905-847-2284. 


CLASSIC CASAVANT FRERES ORGAN 
CONSOLE — 42 stops, 19 piston manual, 
electro pneumatic with ivory keys, 3 rows 
totalling 61 notes, solid engraved bench, 
$5,000 or best offer. For further informa- 
tion, contact Diran at St. Andrew's 
Presbyterian Church, Sarnia, Ontario, 
519-332-2662 or 519-336-1364 or e-mail: 
wovenrug@rivernet.net 


HAPPY LANDING BED AND BREAKFAST 
— large bedroom with verandah, four- 
poster king bed and private bath. Contin- 
ental breakfast on request. 75 Bermuda 
dollars a day November 1st to May 1st. 
Near Hamilton, bus and ferry services and 
restaurants. Completely equipped large 
studio apartment $150 a day. Telephone 
441-295-2802, voice mail 441-295-0826, 
fax 441-295-3221 or e-mail ccrisson@ibl.bm. 


75th ANNIVERSARY — PATTERSON 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 109 Harvie 
Ave., Toronto, Sunday, September 24th, 
2000. Service 4 p.m. Dinner following. 
Guest speaker: Rev. Donald J. Herbison. 


SOFTWARE — CSS tracks Membership, 
Offerings, Accounts, Marriages, Deaths, 
Baptisms. Tax receipts & numerous reports. 
Tel. 709-786-9898. Fax 709-786-1995. 
impact-consult@nf.sympatico.ca. 


WANTED: Old Hammond Organs such as 
CV, C2, C3, B3, A100 etc. Also looking for 
old tube audio equipment and speakers. 
Call 519-853-2157. 


WANTED — Part-time Youth Pastor, St. 
Andrew's Presbyterian Church, Wingham, 
Ont. Able to build strong relationships 
with youth 12-18. Established youth 
groups in place. To carry on an existing 
program that has been led by a youth 
pastor. Duties to commence September 
2000. For further information, contact: 
Christian Education Chair - Bob Campbell 
E-mail: bcampbell@scsinternet.com, 
Phone 519-357-2763 OR St. Andrew's 
Church 519-357-2011(Wed-Fri) (Voice 
mail any time). 


YOUTH PASTOR — St. Andrew's Presby- 
terian Church, Duncan, B.C., is seeking a 
Youth Pastor (a full-time contract position 
beginning September 15, 2000). Informa- 
tion, including job description, desired 
qualifications and application process is 
available from: St. Andrew's Presbyterian 
Church, 531 Herbert Street, Duncan, B.C. 
VOL 172, Tel: 250-746-7413, Fax: 250- 
746-7450, E-mail: kerry@cowichan.com. 


The Chorister Robe | 


Robes for Choir and Pastor, 
Cassocks, Surplices, 

Choir Robes, Motarboards 
Samples and prices on request. 
(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road, PO Box 397 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


St. Andrews, Flin Flon 


Seeks a full-time minister 


} to help develop the vision of a 
National Centre for Excellence 
in Rural and Remote Ministry 


} and to provide pastoral leadership 
within the congregation. 


This unique opportunity requires 
excellent administrative 
and pastoral skills. 


Contact: Rev. Dale Woods 
339 — 12th Street 
Brandon, MB R7A 4M3 
Ph: (204) 727-5874 Fax: 728-7037 
E-mail: foc@escape.ca 


Oakridge 
Presbyterian Church 
London, Ontario 
is seeking a 
Full-time Associate Minister 
to join our staff team. 


Pastoral 
Teaching 
Preaching 
Programs 
Administration 
Worship 
Our congregation seeks to be 
progressive and Spirit-filled, 
committed to growth. 
Deadline: October 31, 2000 


Please contact: 
Convener, Search Team 
Oakridge Presbyterian Church 
862 Freele Street 
London, Ontario 
N6H 3P3 
Or e-mail: 
tingram @ oakridge.london.on.ca 
Please visit our Web site: 
www.oakridge.london.on.ca 


® 9 
Written by Karen Timbers, 
CG ( [ S W/ CG minister of Elmwood Avenue 
Church, London, Ont. 


A page to share with the children you love 


The lost is found 
Scripture reading: Luke 15:1-7, 8-10 


Colour this picture and find the lost sheep and the lost coin. 


Questions to consider: 


1. Talk about a time when you thought you were lost. 

How did you feel? Did someone find you? How did you feel then? 
2. Why did Jesus spend time with “outcasts”? (15:2) 
3. How can we be lost and how does Jesus find us? 


Activities: 

¢ Invite an adult to hide a certain number of coins in a room. See 
how many you can find in 10 minutes. 

¢ Play hide-and-seek with friends. Talk about what Jesus would 
say to you if he found you. 

* Draw pictures of sheep and write the words “Jesus loves you” 
on each one. Hide them at your church and invite adults to 
search for the “lost sheep.” 


Prayer 
L is for the Love God gives to each one. 
O is for our Openness to God’s guiding care. 


A note to adults reading this page: S is for God’s Spirit who directs our steps. 
Be sure to tell children of ways you have felt lost and T is for God’s Truth that shows the right path to follow. 


how God has helped you. 


God, save us from being lost from you. Amen. 
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“journey 


Hierophant: 


the priest 


Perhaps the established church is dying from the contagion that results from being 
constantly exposed to clean people 


was told there was a problem. A man 

was standing in the middle of the 

street drinking milk. Hmm. Milk is 

good for us. Perhaps, though, the mid- 
dle of the street isn’t the safest place to 
get healthy, so I went out to have a look. 
By the time I reached him, he was sitting 
quietly beside his piled-up belongings on 
the sidewalk. He wore no shirt, though 
he wore a tie. There were feathers in his 
hat, and he was wearing a blazer. His 
layers of trousers were held in place by 
great lengths of tightly wrapped plastic 
yellow ribbon that read “Police Line Do 
Not Cross.” His air was calm and 
earnest. A strange peace enveloped him 
(although the people around him on the 
sidewalk seemed ill at ease). As I came 
close to the man, he said gently, “Please, 
pray for my mother.” 

More than anyone I have ever met, he 
lived without fear. There was no hate in 
the man, and he had no axe to grind. He 
lived one day at a time and exuded hu- 
mility. There was no haste in him either; 
he was free to take all the time someone 
needed. He simply engaged and blessed 
others, offering to shower his calmness 
upon those whom he met. He was the 
freest man I have ever met and, fittingly, 
he wore yard upon hard of heavy chain 
draped around his neck. 

To be hierophantic is to open myster- 
ies. It is the role of the priest. God’s 
people are all priests, not only clerics. 
The mysteries of heaven are such a mul- 
titude of degrees apart from common life 
that they can only be opened up to us by 
a wondrous priestly caste that is itself 
magnificently other. Priests of this order 
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are at once ludicrous, humiliated and a 
source of life for the soul. 

Our new priest was a living exposi- 
tion of Matthew 6. Anyone who came 
close to him and didn’t ridicule was 
treated to an outpouring of spiritual rich- 
ness. The living Christ rose from this 
man. He revealed the mysteries of other- 
ness and strange glory to those who 


Rodger Hunter 


tize them to where they are useless. Per- 
haps the established church is dying 
from the contagion that results from be- 
ing constantly exposed to clean people. 
But here is our confession: our natural 
mode is to scrub and deny. Our church 
life is forever in peril of mimicking the 
parable of office towers: their windows 
are so sealed from the outside world that 


The living Christ rose from this man. He revealed the 
mysteries of otherness and strange glory to those 


who would not mock 


would not mock. His life demonstrated 
the immateriality of the material as he 
fleshed out the gospel one day at a time. 
If someone should meet his face and not 
judge, then, as a reward, Jesus would re- 
lease new spiritual gifts in that person. 
Our friend generated spirit life. He was a 
priest. (In his humility, he said he would 
like to be a chaplain one day. He could 
give lessons!) 

People degraded him by trying to 
solve him. They would tidy him and 
preen him. In the dullness of their own 
spirits and to save themselves the dis- 
comfort of looking upon his ragged 
exterior, they would rob him of his hiero- 
phantic role. How easily we of the 
church yield to this temptation. But 
how horribly rude it is on our part — if 
Jesus goes to the trouble of sending us 
radical priests who catch our attention 
and teach us — if all we can do is sani- 


the air inside them becomes unhealthy 
and people fall ill. 

Priests are outside. Truly great priests 
are vastly outside. 


Prayer: 

For the sake of your Son, drive us out 
from the lethal germ-free air of the lesser 
church so that we might benefit from the 
foul styes and ludicrous sidewalks where 
hierophants bring mystery alive. La 


Rodger Hunter is chaplain to the Boarding 
Homes Ministry in Toronto. This meditation is 
an excerpt from his book In the Shadow and 
Nights of the Cross, a series of daily readings 
used in the training of volunteers by Board- 
ing Homes Ministry. This ministry was found- 
ed in 1996 by Rodger Hunter to build 
Christian community by linking the isolated 
residents of boarding homes with church 
volunteers. Boarding Homes Ministry, Station 
Q, Box 713, Toronto, Ont. M4T 2N5. 


Dil 


Presbyterians Sharing... 


“Take from among you 
an offering to the Lord; 
let whoever is of a generous heart 
bring the Lord's offering...” 
Exodus 35:5 


Thank you for your gifts to 
Presbyterians Sharing... 


Your gifts to Presbyterians Sharing ... help support overseas mission work 
e new church development 
¢ chaplaincies 
¢ urban, rural and remote ministries 
¢ native and refugee ministries 
* congregational ministries 
¢ youth work 
¢ theological colleges 
e the work of the General Assembly 


For information, contact Education for Mission/Stewardship, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7. 1-800-619-7301 ext. 267, 272 


* Move over, Calvin, 25 


22 


y 


Miracle on Oro Sideroad 


20 


is going on, 


Something funny 


recordings 


Shh! People sleeping 

This story was forwarded from 
the Amelia Foundation Chapel 
in Florida. As they were on their 
way to worship service, a Sun- 
day school teacher asked her 
young students, “Why is it ne- 

cessary to be quiet in church?” 
One bright little girl replied, 

“Because people are sleeping.” 
— Marj Carpenter in 
The Presbyterian Outlook 


Poor children 


The children at church 


A few days since, the writer preached at a Sabbath morning service, where just half of those 


in vain for children. 


present were children. The congregation is a small one, but the children were doing their 
part. It was a rare sight, and a goodly; such a contrast to most churches, where one looks 


One picture of that morning in that little congregation will long remain in memory; 
4 woman in the centre of a long pew, with three little boys on either side of her, the 
slope of the little heads upward from smallest to largest being very slight, showing the 
race for seniority a close one. The little chaps were quiet and attentive; an occasional 
word from the pulpit to the “children,” — even though they might understand little — 
making them feel that they were being spoken to and were a factor in the service. 


Faithful mother, taking her wee laddies to church with her, training them in the 
way they should go! They will be the more likely to be church-goers when they are 
men, and out in the world, and she will be more likely to have satisfaction and com- 
fort and gladness in their lives then than if she had left them at home in childhood, to 


idle or play, when she went to church. 


— Presbyterian Record, February 1913 


Undermining the faith 

At least two factors have undermined the church’s educa- 
tional efforts for a generation: the one-hour-a-week Sun- 
day morning option provided by many congregations and 
the decline of meaningful adult education. 

When a church enables its members to put the children 
and youth in Sunday school while the adults go to wor- 
ship, the results are clear: children almost never experience 
worship; adults are never or rarely engaged in significant, 
in-depth, lifelong learning about the Christian faith. 

— Robert H. Bullock Jr. in 
The Presbyterian Outlook, January 2000 


To one extent or another, 1.2 million 


children in Canada experience the impact 
of poverty. If all the Canadian children 


who live in poverty were gathered into 
one place, they would make up Canada’s 


fourth largest city. 


— from Always Among Us, 


a study by World Vision 
The Olympics 
are the greatest 
obscenity in 
Canada today.” Where there’s a will... 
— Charles Hay Presbyterian missionary Rev. 
(1975) Wm. F. Gold rode his velocipede § 


up and down the CPR’s main | 
line between his home at Salmon 
Arm, B.C., and Kault at the turn 
of the century. 


— Presbyterian Record, 
July/August 1975 
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Children and debt 
While infant mortality rates 
rise in Zambia and 100,000 
children die each year from 
diarrhea in Ethiopia, their 
governments spend $4 on 
debt-serving for every $1 
on health. 


— Oxfam 


“Must we starve our children to pay our debts?” 
— Julius Nyerere, former president of Tanzania 


ethos 


Who would have 


John Congram 


thunk it! 


Religion returns to the front page 


e always knew the American people were religious, 

but this is ridiculous. Religion front and centre in a 

presidential race! Who would have believed it! What 

happened to the sacredly held American belief in the 
separation of church and state? 

The two combatants in this race both come from evangelical 
backgrounds. Governor George Bush openly declares his faith 
in Jesus and gives speeches at the fundamentalist Bob Jones 
University in South Carolina. Not to be outdone, Vice-President 
Al Gore nominates Senator Joseph Lieberman, an orthodox 
Jew who keeps the Sabbath and kosher, as his running mate. 
Their first act together, reported by Lieberman and widely 
covered by the press, was to pray together. 

Having been assured by all the cultural experts that religion 
had been banished to the private sectors of life, we suddenly 
find it on the front page of our daily newspapers. 

Nor, for once, does Canada lag far behind. The election of 
Stockwell Day as leader of the new Alliance party and leader 
of the Opposition seems to ensure this. Day, as you will have 
heard, besides being a successful provincial politician in 
Alberta, is also a Pentecostal minister. Even the prime minister 
seems to have gotten into the act declaring the next election 
should be fought on values. 

What makes all of this even more fascinating is the election 
of Matthew Coon Come as national chief of the Assembly of 
First Nations. Coon Come was elected primarily on his willing- 
ness to take a tough stand with the federal government. What 
many observers may not have noticed and what the national 
press did not give a lot of coverage to is the fact that Coon 
Come, too, is an evangelical Christian. Regarding his election 

as leader of the First Nations, Coon Come is quoted as saying: 
“I was prepared to lose the election. But I am not prepared to 
abandon the gospel of Jesus Christ.” 

Both Stockwell Day and Coon Come come out of the same 
kind of Christian background. But Day is on record as oppos- 
ing the extension of aboriginal rights. It will be fascinating to 
see how they relate to each other on the national stage. 
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But beyond all of this, what is the meaning of this return to 
religion in political life? Is it simply a case that all is fair in love 
and politics — religion for political gain? Or is it God’s way of 
sticking his head around the corner, as God so often does, and 
calling, “Surprise! I’m not dead after all!”? 

We must be careful not to accept at face value what passes 
for Christianity in the public sphere. It may, in fact, only be the 
American or Canadian way of life with a thin topping of Chris- 
tianity that politicians use to manipulate the populace. I was a 
little dismayed to hear Joseph Lieberman, described by many 
as the conscience of the U.S. Senate, declare that as vice- 
president everything would be subsumed under his loyalty to 
the president. It sounds suspiciously like “My nation right or 
wrong.” True patriotism includes being the conscience of the 
state and speaking out for justice and what is right wherever 
we find ourselves. History has taught us the potent danger of a 
mixture of religion with tribal doctrines of blood and soil and 
private expediency. In this regard, the warning of the fabled 
saint, Hereclitus, is worth pondering: “The power of hell is 
strongest where the odour of sanctity fills the air.” 

And, of course, the test of all of this will be to see what hap- 
pens in practical terms of feeding the hungry and giving a cup 
of cold water to the thirsty. In his recent book Faith Works, Jim 
Wallis reminds us that, 30 years ago, chief executive officers of 
most big companies made approximately 30 times what their 
average employees earned. That ratio still prevails in many 
countries like Germany and Japan. But, in the United States, it 
has grown so that chief executives today make on average 419 
times what the average worker earns. Much like professional 
athletes. I suspect Canada would not be different. 

The gap between the rich and the poor throughout the world 
continues to grow. A good measure of the faith of our leaders 
will be what they are prepared to do about these disparities. 
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Thanks, Mike 
Thanks to Mike Munnik for his article in 
Generation Y@2000 (July/August 
Record). | think he underestimates his 
part in all the things that happened in the 
years he was here at St. Andrew’s. We 
gained much from this enthusiastic 
young man, with his love for God and 
his desire to serve. It was a constant chal- 
lenge, which we enjoyed, to find new 
ways to keep him and his companions 
involved in the life of the church. 

R. Glenn Ball, 

Nanaimo, B.C. 


Apologies 

In his editorial (“A fresh start,’ June 

Record), John Congram cites two ex- 

amples from the Second World War. 

(1) “Our near-silence over Hitler’s treat- 
ment of the Jews.” Our soldiers 
fought and died for the liberation of 
Europe and the Jews. Few of us were 
aware of wartime atrocities until war 
ended in 1945. 


(2) “Our failure to protest 
the internment of 
Canadians of Japanese 
ancestry.” After the in- 
famous attack on Pearl 
Harbour (1941), we 
were threatened by 
a possible invasion 
of West Coast North 
America by the Japan- 
ese. War is war. We 


We publish as many 
letters as possible. 

All are subject to editing 
for meaning and space, 
and must include the 
correspondent’s name 
and full address. Letters 
are intended to provide 
for the wide expression 
of views among our 
readers. Publication does 


Pacifism and 
Christians 

I read with interest the let- 
ter from Walter Winger 
(July/August Record). 
Having gone through war 
on the receiving end as a 
child, I obviously have a 
skewed perspective of this 
matter. But the same 
might be said of those 


interned many first  notimply endorsement who watched the “de- 
generation Canadians _ by either the Record or fence of democracy” in 
of German and Italian ‘The Presbyterian Church The Gulf or in Kosovo. 

in Canada. 


origin also. Security 
reasons. Japan has 
never formally apologized for the 
maltreatment of Canadian Hong Kong 
prisoners of war. If Canada has any 
apology to make to Canadians of 
Japanese origin, it is for the confisca- 
tion of their private property. 
Tan Hutchison, 
Town of Mount Royal, Que. 


Give me back 
my TV remote! 


Billy had a way of getting his dad to play with him 


With “proper” inter- 
pretation, we can find jus- 
tification for almost anything in the 
Bible. If we take the words that Jesus 
spoke without interpretation, he said, 
“Love your enemies” and “Put the sword 
back into its sheath” (to Peter in Geth- 
semane). He also said, “If you continue 
in my word, you are truly my disciples.” 
So let’s follow him, but not too closely 
lest we might be in conflict with an im- 
perfect world. 

And we wonder why Christianity (the 
“official version” of it) is so often ques- 
tioned in so many quarters. 

Let’s reflect before we discard (or 
even question) Marion Schaffer’s posi- 
tion (May Record). 

Dieter S. Leidel, 
Barrie, Ont. 


Animals in heaven 
I was interested to see in a statement 
by Andrew Linzey (Recordings, July/ 
August Record) from The Christian 
Century that he believes there will be 
animals in heaven. 

I, too, believe this. In Matthew 10:29- 
31 (and Luke 12:6-7), Jesus says not one 
sparrow falls to the earth without God’s 
knowledge. It is surely not irreverent to 
say God is wasting his time watching 
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sparrows if they end their lives when the 
body dies! Of course, these passages also 
teach that people are of more importance 
than sparrows; but, surely, Christ would 
not have used misleading material in his 
teaching. 
Allan M. Old, 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Fear is the reason 

I have sat back quietly while the sexual 
orientation debate has raged. I waited pa- 
tiently for the results of the Lachine de- 
cision. I could not help but be surprised 
to the point of shock by my feelings to- 
ward not so much the decision but the 
barely audible sigh of relief that swept 
through our congregational meeting 
when the decision was announced. Until 
it was released, I had not realized how al- 
most palpable the fear and tension had 
been. I almost wished I were gay so that 
the congregation would have to deal with 
me and with their fears. 

Fear takes hold when love of others is 
lost. There is an enormous amount of con- 
fusion in our congregations simply be- 
cause, for many, the issue and the people 
concerned are unknown, even though 
those people may sit in the next pew, 
afraid to be exposed to fear and anger. 

I have heard reports of fear and anger 
on the floor of the recent General Assem- 
bly regarding a committee report on hu- 
man sexuality. I could hear the fear in the 
voices of some of those reporting. This 
fear is unnecessary, even unbecoming to 
God’s people! If God wants us to be 
strong, we will be strong. If he needs us 
to be weak so that he might do something 
even more powerful through us, we will 
be weak! There is nothing to fear, unless 
we are not acting according to his word. 

The real issue is one of loving rela- 
tionship: our relationship to God and to 
each other. Once we, as a church, stoop to 
the level of discussing people’s genitals, 
we have lost sight of the image of God. 

To me, the issue of sexual orientation 
in The Presbyterian Church in Canada is 
a non-issue. We are the people of God. 
We exist in relationships that reflect, 
however poorly, the image of God. We 
have standards related to God’s image 
for all our members and for all our 
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clergy. Why should the high court of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, the Gen- 
eral Assembly, need to rule on the genital 
level of relationships? Why should we 
even need to make a statement about our 
stance on sexual orientation. Instead, 
let’s reaffirm our commitment to loving 
relationships. 

I pray for the healing of the spurned, 
the offended, the uncertain, the too- 
certain, the wounded, the unfeeling, the 
hard-to-understand and the hard-of- 
understanding. I am sure the overwhelm- 
ing desire of the overwhelming majority 
of our members would be expressed in a 
similar prayer. 

These are the prime directives of 
Scripture, indeed of our Lord: Love God 
and love your neighbour. If we do these, 
we are no longer merely clinging to a 
church; instead, we are the church. 

Jay Bailey, 
Simcoe, Ont. 


Overpopulation 

Many people believe overpopulation is 
one of the major problems our world 
faces. Like most Presbyterians, I am 
happy to contribute to PWS&D (Presby- 
terian World Service and Development) 
to assist in disaster relief and rehabilita- 
tion, and to provide food for famine 
stricken areas of the world. 

While the recent PWS&D annual re- 
port notes that “education is still one of 
the most essential tools for development,” 
there is no mention of supporting birth 
control clinics or training male nurses to 
offer vasectomy operations which might 
help in solving many problems in Africa. 

Ian MacEachern, 
New Hamburg, Ont. 


Offended 

I was TOTALLY offended by the column 
written by Rev. John-Peter Smit in the 
July/August Record (For the Journey). 

In my opinion, “Mrs. McPhail” gave 
most of her living life to the work of the 
Lord. Why, then, should Smit be so au- 
dacious as to presume to judge her in 
death solely by the amount of money she 
did or did not bequeath to the church. I 
realize the intent of the article was to en- 
courage us to remember the church in 


in subsidized housing with 
her grandmother who 
suffers from schizophrenia 
and other health issues. 
Mary's mother's where- 
abouts are unknown, and her 
father is in and out of her 
life. She often becomes dis- 
oriented and has difficulty 
focusing. She is extremely 
trusting and does not 
hesitate to talk to anyone 
who will talk to her. She 
struggles with personal 
hygiene and proper dress. At 
the age of 15, it's doubtful 
that she will ever live on her 
own. We don't know what 
the future holds for Mary 


_ but we will be there when- | 
_ ever she needs us. : 


No one 


has ever needed the Hall | 
_ more than Mary. Mary was | 
_ born with a genetic disorder 
_ and various physical and 
| mental challenges. She lives 
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our wills; but, surely, it could have been 
done in a more tasteful way. 

“Mrs. McPhail” chose what she con- 
sidered to be worthwhile charities to 
leave memorial donations to. Surely her 
decision demands more respect. 

It should be beneath the dignity of a 
man of the cloth to try to put a guilt trip 
on older members of our church (espe- 
cially older women) and blackmail them 
into bequeathing money to the church. 

Irene Robinson, 
Victoria 


Disease and Communion 
I question the concept of “intinction” or 
sipping from the common cup as methods 
for celebrating Communion. Our congre- 
gation has used intinction to celebrate 
Communion and is supported on the ba- 
sis that the universal church has used this 
method for 1,900 years and that our par- 
ticular church practised Communion by 
intinction until 1907. 

This form of logic is unscientific. Un- 
washed hands are the single biggest 
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The Canadian Foodgrains Bank needs your donations 
of grain and cash to support community projects 
around the world. From rebuilding flood-damaged 
farmland in Mozambique to planting trees in India, 
your generosity gives people the strength to work 
toward self-sufficiency and renewed hope. 


For more information about Canadian Foodgrains 
of grain or cash, call 


Bank, or to make your donation 
1-800-665-0377. 


cause of spreading infection between hu- 
mans, including the common cold and 
gastrointestinal diseases. Conversely, the 
best way to avoid the spread of disease is 
to wash the hands prior to preparing or 
eating food. I have not seen a wash-basin 
for cleansing hands at any Commynion 
service that uses intinction. 

The Presbyterian Church shoula per- 
form at least two scientific studies before 
we are carried away using a method for 
celebrating Communion that was insti- 
tuted long before Pasteur and Koch 
showed that bacteria cause disease and 
before Lister showed that bacteria pass 
from person to person principally by 
touch. The first study should be designed 
to count the bacteria (and viruses, amoe- 
bas, prions and uric acid) in the wine cup 
and on the face of the loaf of bread prior 
to and after the intinction service. Sec- 
ondly, a study should compare the rates 
of new illness in congregations that prac- 
tise intinction versus those that use cubes 
of bread and individual cups. 

I wonder how long it would take the 


health unit to close a Tim Hortons outlet 

if it offered one huge doughnut from 

which customers could tear off a hunk 
and dunk it in a common pot of coffee? 

James R. Mackenzie, MD, 

Sarnia, Ont. 


Wondering 
I was pleased to read the Moderator’s 
words in the July/August Record. In 
From the Moderator, he stated: “The 
world has domesticated the church so 
that many believe we don’t have to take 
the gospel seriously. We accommodate 
our values to the values of a society ob- 
sessed with itself.” 
While I agree with him, I must admit 

I was puzzled to see a photograph of him 
in the same issue of the Record emerging 
from a long, black limousine prior to the 
General Assembly banquet. Does the 
Moderator riding in a limousine reflect 
the values of society or the values of 
Christ’s church? Just wondering. 

Barry Van Dusen, 

Ambherstview, Ont. 


Are You Keady 


New Ministry 
Challenge? 


Grace Church, Castlegar 


The Presbytery of Kootenay 


are praying for a minister with preach- 
ing, leadership and pastoral skills to 
nurture a small supportive congregation 
while boldly establishing new church 
development in this beautiful B.C. city. 
If you think God might be calling you to 
accept this challenge with energy and 
vision, please contact: 


Gordon Haynes, Canada Ministries 
Doug Johns, Interim Moderator 


Box 255, Creston, B.C. VOB 1GO 
johnsy@kootenay.com 


fora 


and 


or 
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that! 


A visit to Japan and Taiwan challenges self-satisfaction and teaches new lessons 


he eaglet basks in the warmth of 
his comfortable nest. His belly is 
full. His mother is by his side. 
What more could he want? 

One day, that gentle mother does a 
strange thing. She begins to shake the 
nest. With her beak, she picks up the soft 
feathers and fur that line the nest and 
tosses them to the wind. The thorns and 
twigs that are now exposed pierce the eag- 
let. He squawks his discomfort, but his 
mom shakes the nest even more violently. 

Finally, the baby teeters to the edge. 
Nothing but empty space below. But the 
pain in the nest is becoming unbearable. 
So he totters over the edge. 

He drops like a stone. Just when it 
seems he is sure to die, his mom swoops 
down, spreads her wings under him and 
catches him. She bears him up to the 
heavens and, then, drops him! But, again, 
she swoops down, catches him, takes 
him up ... and drops him. 

After four or five times, the eaglet be- 
gins to move his wings. Little by little, he 
moves forward and, then, upward. He 
flaps harder and moves faster. He can fly! 

“Thanks, Mom, I needed that!” he 
seems to say as she glides beside him. 

i 

That’s how I felt after our summer 
visit to Japan and Taiwan. I was shaken 
out of the comfort of my warm spiritual 
and ecclesiastical nest. I needed that. 
After several experiences that challenged 
my ease and self-satisfaction, it dawned 
on me that, perhaps, God was trying to 
teach me something. 

In the Korean Christian Church in 
Japan (KCCJ), I was told in three places 
that the one or two addresses I had been 
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asked to give had expanded to three or 
four (some in Japanese and some in Kore- 
an). On all three occasions, the add-ons 
were the subjects that most needed to be 
addressed. 

The KCC} is facing a crisis of change. 
It is losing its young people at an alarm- 
ing rate. But its ranks are being filled by 
strong Christians newly arrived from 
Korea. It would be easy to focus on these 
committed new arrivals, but what would 
happen to their own children and grand- 
children being swallowed up in the ma- 
terialistic culture of Japan? Church leaders 


Glen Davis 


time staff. They have approved the 
“Twenty-First Century New Taiwan Mis- 
sion Movement Project.” It is a 25-year 
project with the theme “‘Actualizing the 
Kingdom of God through Building 
Koinonia.” They have already produced a 
series of practical resources that every 
congregation can use to help them ex- 
perience spiritual renewal and participate 
in the renewal of society by witness and 
service. They are seeking to “read the 
Bible with new eyes” and to renew their 
worship to meet the challenges of a 
rapidly changing society. 


In Deuteronomy 32:11, the writer talks about the eagle that 
shakes its nest and bears its young aloft on its wings. 


He suggests that 


God does the same with his people 


must find ways to break with the often 
stale programs and worship of a day long 
past while holding firmly to the 
unchanging gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
depth of discussion on these issues would 
never have been possible without the sud- 
den changes in what I had been asked to 
do. By the third time, I learned to com- 
plain less and go with the flow, looking 
forward to what God might have in store. 
It made me think of our own church and 
how we need to change to meet the chal- 
lenge of the future. 

In Taiwan, I found a church with a 
sound strategy for the first 25 years of 
the millennium. The Presbyterian Church 
of Taiwan (PCT) has a new research and 
development department with seven full- 


I stand in awe of the bold vision and 
careful planning of our longtime partner 
in mission. It makes me wonder where 
our church is in its strategy for obedience 
in mission over the next 25 years. Do we 
have one? Is anyone doing serious re- 
search and development? Does my con- 
gregation have a strategy for meeting the 
aging of its membership and the loss of its 
youth? If not, where have I been focusing 
my leadership in the past five years? 

Thank you, PCT, I needed that. 

oo 

I spent two days in central Taiwan vis- 
iting the areas most damaged by the 
earthquake on September 21, 1999. The 
PCT has 17 community care centres in 
the region doing everything from provid- 
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continued 


ing temporary housing, to grief coun- 
selling, community organization, job 
training and youth programs. Some 
people in the local churches wanted relief 
funds used to rebuild their destroyed 
church buildings immediately. Wiser 
heads prevailed. Temporary worship 
quarters were provided, but most of the 
funds went to meet the most urgent needs 
of the grieving homeless. One result has 
been a startling increase in the number of 
people showing up at worship. One con- 
gregation had closed before the earth- 
quake because no one came. Now, 70 or 
80 attend Sunday worship. They really 
had their “nest” shaken (a little harder 
than they might have wanted!). 

I spoke with a tall, athletic young man 
who worked in one of the care centres. 
He had been a successful, well-paid pro- 
fessional basketball coach before the 
earthquake. After meeting heartbroken 
relatives of some of the 2,424 who per- 
ished, he and his wife left their jobs and 
now serve full time with the church’s re- 
habilitation program. He organizes sports 
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events and coaches basketball among the 
youth. He said it is a joy to witness to the 
love of Christ among the despairing 
young people. He asked if we could send 
volunteers to teach English and to help 
the youth prepare for the future. 

I went away wondering if our church 
in Canada would respond to his example 
and his challenge. 

Thanks, Coach, we needed that. 

c~ 

In Deuteronomy 32:11, the writer 
talks about the eagle that shakes its nest 
and bears its young aloft on its wings. He 
suggests that God does the same with his 
people. 

May God shake our whole church 
until we leave the lethargy of our nests, 
until we venture out of the comfort of 
yesterday and into the adventure of to- 
morrow, knowing that God will bear us 
up as on the wings of an eagle. 


Moderator’s itinerary 


October 2-15 
Presbytery of Westminster 


October 8 
St. Aidan’s, New Westminster, B.C. 


October 16-19 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 


October 21 
Presbytery of Pickering, Ontario 


October 22 (morning) 
Centreville, South Monaghan, Ontario 


October 22 (evening) 

The Presbyterian College, Montreal 
Convocation and Induction of 
Rev. Clyde Ervine 


October 28 
Presbyterians Praising 2000 
Toronto 


October 29 
North Bramalea, Brampton, Ontario 
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—an everyday. 4 


Overflowing 
with thanks 


True thanksgiving can't be stored up for special occasions 


Jim Taylor 


e had been away for about two weeks. 

Our dog, Brick, had spent two weeks 

at the local puppy hotel — the board- 

ing kennels. He was beginning to 
think he’d been orphaned or, perhaps, put out to 
a foster home. 

I went to the kennels to pick up Brick. Brick 
usually disgraces the good name of all dogs by his 
behaviour at these times. This time was no exception. 

There was a Dobermann in the waiting room, limping 
around with one bandaged paw, soaking up sympathy. Then we 
heard the sounds of Brick out in the corridor. His claws clat- 
tered on the linoleum; his trainer leaned on the leash to hold 
him back. He was eager for whatever was coming. When 
Brick actually saw me, he went wild. He yelped, 
howled, groaned, growled and whimpered all at 
once. He spun around so fast his feet couldn’t hold 
him up anymore and he collapsed to the floor, still 
thrashing and making moaning sounds. If we didn’t 
know better, we might have thought he was having some 
kind of fit. 

The Dobermann eyed all this excitement with disdain. He 
backed cautiously into a corner, well out of the way of Brick’s 
flailing paws. 

A far less expressive dog, that Dobermann. More like most 
humans. We're a bit suspicious of letting our feelings pour out 
uninhibitedly. So we choke back our tears in sorrow and re- 
strain our exuberance in joy. 

At Thanksgiving, churches customarily decorate their 
chancels with harvest produce. A couple of years ago, we were 
asked to do something different. “Bring something precious to 
place in the chancel,” our minister, Sue McGregor, invited us. 
Fran Barton, a friend, sat beside Joan and me. She has a dog as 
exuberant as our Brick. “I’ll bring Woody if you’ll bring 
Brick,” she suggested. 

But, when Thanksgiving came, neither of us had the nerve. 
Because we humans are much more inhibited than our dogs. 

Yet, Brick has taught me a lot about thanksgiving. Because 
he doesn’t wait for special occasions. He’s as happy to go for a 
walk when it’s pouring rain as when it’s clear and sunny. He 
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continued 


doesn’t expect a change of menu at every 
meal. He simply accepts whatever comes 
his way, and rejoices. 

Thanksgiving is not about the rituals 
and liturgies we perform in church. In 
fact, it has almost nothing to do with go- 
ing to church, even though that may be 


response. It happens when your grand- 
child holds up her arms and toddles into 
yours. When a butterfly lands on your 
shoulder. When a crocus opens in the 
spring sun. When your teenager catches a 
long fly ball. When an aging parent’s fad- 
ed eyes light up when you enter his room. 


Thanksgiving is not an event; thanksgiving is 


the time when most of us are reminded 
of it in the Prayers of Thanksgiving and 
Intercession that customarily come 
somewhere after the sermon on Sunday 
mornings. Nor, for that matter, is thanks- 
giving something that happens when 
families gather around a table burdened 
with roast turkey and trimmings. 

True thanksgiving can’t be stored up 
for special occasions. It’s a spontaneous 
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an attitude 


Thanksgiving is not an event; thanks- 
giving is an attitude. It’s a pervasive un- 
dercurrent to the whole of life. You can’t 
schedule it; you can only be open to it. 

I can’t help thinking the way we cele- 
brate Thanksgiving in worship services is 
more like embalming than celebrating. I 
could not put the things I’m most thank- 
ful for — my wife, my daughter and, I 
suppose, my dog — in a chancel. It 


would be like putting them on a pedestal. 
Or, perhaps, bronzing them. It turns a re- 
lationship into an object. 

To be truly thankful, we need to act 
more like Brick. We welcome whatever 
life has for us, uncritically. Life is not all 
joy, of course. But one moment of joy 
opens the door to another, like a stone 
skipping across the surface of a pond. 

“My cup overflows,” wrote the author 
of Psalm 23. That familiar metaphor 
shows us how thanksgiving should come 
— bubbling up spontaneously like an 
artesian well, gushing over the edges of 
caution, flooding the fragile dikes that 
demarcate socially acceptable behaviour. 
Because we can’t help being grateful! 
Because God keeps granting us these in- 
credible moments that tear aside the veils 
of routine and let us see into the holiness 
of God’s intentions. 

Even if it makes us look as foolish as 
a dog welcoming back his owner. [4 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder of 
Wood Lake Books. 


Of great price 


How was it Jesus ever saw a pearl, 
this poor tradesman rough and familiar 
with all things common? 


at one of those disreputable dinners. 

But did he ever hold one in his hand, 

between two fingers, close to his dark lovely eyes 
to see its sheen in lamplight? 

Did it hold the warmth of his touch long after, 
draw out of him some sweet interior fire? 


Perhaps on the neck of some publican’s wife, 
or scattered on combs in her glossy hair 


In some unrecorded miracle, 

known only to creatures of the sea, 
did he walk on the shore in wet sand, 
where oysters tunnelled up 


to spit them at his feet, each one 


more priceless than the last? 


— Nancy A. Henry 
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My dear editor: 


I knew it would come to this. The 
next step from offering a marketplace of 
church programs to attract the spiritual 
consumer was to offer cash dividends 
outright. And, lo, it has come to pass. 

The Christian Science Monitor ran a 
story filed from North Little Rock, 
Arkansas, on trends in the American 
Bible Belt. (For thou, Little Rocks of 
Arkansas, are not the least among the 
Unums in the E Pluribus.) 

Rev. Rod Loy of First Assembly of 
God has launched his version of Who 
Wants to Be a Millionaire? Two win- 
ners won $1,000 each when they correct- 
ly answered questions based on Bible 
knowledge. 

You will remember I modestly sug- 
gested a similar rip-off, “Who Wants to 
Be a Moderator?, as a way of enlivening 
the market potential of General Assem- 
bly. No money was involved, the honour 
being more than sufficient. But to trans- 
pose it to a Sunday service as an incen- 
tive to attend would cost. I doubt many 
congregations would spring for $2,000 in 
prize money, even in Canadian currency. 
But we might get around the problem 
with questions designed to make a pay- 
off improbable: “What were the meas- 
urements of Noah’s Ark ... in metric?” 
or “What does the Ministry of Silly 
Walks sketch from Monty Python’s 
Flying Circus have to do with the 
Israelite encampment at Gibeath- 
haaraloth in Joshua, Chapter 5?” 

As evidence of the success of 
such liturgical innovation, 
the article quotes Ann 
Weeks, a visitor to First As- 
sembly of God: “When you 
have variety in a church, it 
adds to the experience. I’m 
looking for a church that of- 
fers various elements — like 
the Millionaire game. It’s not so 
much about denomination, but 
what I am getting out of the service ... 

I certainly don’t want to be bored when I 
am sitting in a pew.” 

Heaven forfend! Illustrating that not 
all efforts to banish boredom involve 
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either denominations in dollars or eccle- 
siastical denomination, Rod Loy also 
“has been known to bring tigers, camels 
and elephants to the sanctuary for the an- 
nual Christmas pageant.” How’s that for 
an interesting manger? No one sleeping 
in heavenly peace in those pews! 
Matthew and Luke could have used Loy 
to punch up their scripts. He calls his ef- 


These loss-leaders make the task of 
persuading people to sign the guest regis- 
ter easier; but they, too, might be beyond 
the reach of modest Canadian resources. 
We could offer a two-for-one on the next 
Burns Supper, Canadian Tire money, 
corporate seating in the balcony with re- 
freshments and wait-staff, or home deliv- 
ery of a Christmas poinsettia. 


Sure-fire ways to take the boredom 
out of sitting in the pews 


forts ““ ... a bit intriguing for members 
and visitors. It’s important to keep things 
visual because people remember it.” His 
janitor certainly does. 

Distinctively Canadian variations on a 
Christmas pageant menagerie might 
prove difficult since polar bears cannot 
perform well while heavily tranquillized, 
moose are notoriously unreliable and 
seals cost a fortune in fish. But we could 
follow the lead of “‘some churches in the 
South [that] are turning up the hospital- 
ity, sending gift baskets filled with fresh 
bread and fruit to visitors after their vis- 
its.” Or do as “other churches [and] offer 
newcomers gift certificates to local 
restaurants.” 


The Fellowship of Las Colinas in 
Texas provides half of a sure-fire member- 
catcher. They conclude Sunday services in 
time for Dallas Cowboys games, showing 
them on a big screen outside the church as 
part of their post-worship fellowship. The 
other half comes from churches that offer 
“Saturday night services for late sleepers.” 

We in Canada could restore the 
evening service, albeit early and on Sat- 
urday, and follow it with indoor TV fel- 
lowship around Hockey Night in Canada. 
Two religions with synergy, a recognized 
hierarchy and prophets — Don Cherry as 
Elijah and Ron MacLean as Elisha. 

However, Rev. Rick Sebastian of 
Bryan, Texas, really cuts to the chase. He 
“cruises around homeless shelters, cheap 

motels and housing projects in a big 

blue bus emblazoned with this plea 

[sic]: ‘We will pay you $10 to 

come to church on our bus.”” 

“Tt gets them into church,” he 

says. “And if we can get them into 

church where they can hear the word of 
God, their lives can be changed.” 

The most Jesus had was crumbled 
bread and smelly fish; but this does 
have a shining simplicity about it, 
does it not? A certain market logic? 

When I floated this idea to some 
clergy, the most positive response I got 
was, “If $10 would keep two or three of 
my lot at home, I’d pay it myself.” 


Your one-man focus group, 


Lia loot E- 
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in the series focusing on 
ministry with 

dren, teens 

and young adults 


t’s Sunday morning. A family is gath- 
ered at the front of the church. The 
minister takes the child into sheltering 
arms and pours water visibly and gen- 
suy on the little one’s head. The pas- 
tor proclaims: “Amanda, you are a child 
of the covenant. You have been sealed by 
the Holy Spirit in baptism. You are 
marked as Christ’s own forever.” 

The congregation strains to see as the 
pastor brings the child up the centre 
aisle. Some of the older children lead the 
procession. They stop every few pews to 
announce: “This is Amanda! Now she 
belongs to our family.” 

These people in the pew — the church 
of Jesus Christ — have promised to nur- 
ture this new member of the household of 
faith. We pledge “by word and deed, with 
love and prayer” to raise children im- 
mersed in faith until they are ready to 
claim the faith as their own. With horrors 
of school shootings filling our television 
screens in 1999, the question has never 
been more urgent. How do we raise 21st- 
century children in the faith? 


Profile of the N-Gen 

Our family spent a summer day at an 
amusement park — the day authorities 
evacuated the park because of tornado 
warnings and funnel cloud sightings. 
Out on Lake Erie, seven waterspouts 
swooshed up. One came barrelling 
straight toward shore. When the humon- 
gous water funnel touched ground, it 
sucked back up into the sky with a giant 
roar. A group of teens and preteens start- 
ed a heated argument. The debate: 
whether what they had seen was the 
movie Twister or a scene straight out of 
Ghostbusters. My 11-year-old son came 
running up to me: “Mom! That was as 


1? 


cool as if it was computer generated! 


Who are these children we have 
promised to nurture? The name for the 
current generation of children and youth 
is still up for grabs. Some call them Gen- 
eration Y because Y follows X (as in 
Generation X) and because all they do is 
ask Why? Some call them Millennials be- 
cause they will be the first generation to 
come of age in the new millennium. Don 
Tapscott, author of Growing Up Digital: 
The Rise of the Net Generation, calls 
them N-Gen, for Net Generation. He de- 
fines the N-Gen as those born in 1971 
and after. In Canada, there are nine mil- 
lion N-Geners. Children and youth make 
up about 30 per cent of the population. 

The N-Gen is the first generation to 
grow up surrounded by digital media. 
The average child watches 1,620 minutes 
of TV each week. In one year, children 
spend 900 hours in school and 1,500 
hours watching TV. During that year, 
they will watch 20,000 commercials. By 
the time children finish elementary 
school, they’ve seen 8,000 murders on 
TV. When they graduate from high 
school, they will have seen 200,000 acts 
of violence. They don’t remember life 
before VCRs. Two-thirds of children use 
computers at home or at school. Even 
more of them play video games. In 1999, 
almost half of all households with chil- 
dren had access to the Internet. This is 
the first generation in which kids are 
more proficient than adults are at the 
technology that is reshaping the world. 

The beginnings of the N-Gen coincid- 
ed with the release of Star Wars in 1977. 
Star Wars pulled an entire culture into 
the wake of the Jedi fighters accelerating 
down the canyon of the Death Star. 
Twenty-two years ago, we came out of 
the movie theatre to a changed reality. 
The world seemed to be spinning faster. 
The drive to top Star Wars special effects 
drove technology to ever more dizzying 
heights. The release of the Star Wars pre- 
quel was a defining event for this genera- 
tion. The youth on the shores of Lake 
Erie automatically turned to movies to 
process the “special effects” of the lake 
full of funnel clouds. It isn’t often reality 
matches up to computer-generated 
excitement. 

The world in which today’s children 
are growing up is marked by precarious 
relationships and chronic household 
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Child-friendly worship 


Hallmarks of a welcoming church 


Worship with a child’s eyes 
Think through the worship service as a 
child. What parts of the service are easy 
to understand? What parts need explana- 
tion? What draws you in and what is 
boring? This is the place to start. 


Hospitality for families 

Hotels that want repeat business pay at- 

tention to the little touches. Churches 

would do well to follow their lead. Some 
areas to consider: 

Signs. Can visitors find the sanctuary? 
the nursery? the bathroom? 

Friendly greetings. Are children wel- 
comed as well as adults? Are com- 
panions available to sit with children 
whose parents have leadership obliga- 
tions? 

Relaxed dress code for children. Look at 
their faces instead of what they’re 
wearing. 

Quick information. Are attractive, up- 
to-date brochures in the pews? Do 
greeters know where the nursery is? 
Is the church Web site up-to-date? 

A clean, well-lighted place for babies. 
Would you leave your baby in your 
nursery? Thoroughly evaluate cleanli- 
hess, equipment, staffing, parent noti- 
fication procedures, safety concerns. 


The E-Factor 

It’s an entertainment world. People lined 
up to watch the trailer advertising the 
new Star Wars movie. There was hype 
about the hype! We speak of edutain- 
ment, infotainment, shoppertainment. A 
church that cares about drawing in 
Boomers, Generation X-ers and their 
children will grasp we now live in a 
multimedia culture. There’s no going 
back. The younger generations have been 
shaped by the tight edits of Sesame 
Street, MTV and ER. The national atten- 


tion span has shortened to seven to nine 
minutes — the space of time between 
commercials. 

In Out on the Edge: A Wake-up Call 
for Church Leaders on the Edge of the 
Media Reformation, Michael Slaughter 
claims it’s a life-and-death issue. The 
church must re-form for multisensory 
worship or spiral downward to death. 
The purpose of worship is not entertain- 
ment, but worship is for encounter and 
experience. It is the touching of the heart, 
not rational discourse, to which 21st- 
century generations will respond. 


Concrete images 

How often are abstract code words like 
“sanctification” used? A simple test: con- 
duct a poll following worship. What can 
worshippers remember of the prayers 
and responses they have read aloud? If 
none of the words registers, the language 
is too abstract. 


The spectacle of worship 
Hollywood has special effects, but the 
church has liturgy, sacraments, proces- 
sions, dance, fabrics, loaves and cups, 
flame and water. Worship is sacred 
drama: the noise as water is poured into 
the font, the dove kite swooping above 
the heads of the people on Pentecost, the 
plunge into the darkness of Tenebrae. 
These capture the attention of even the 
most active child. 


Multitasking 

Picture a group of children. They're play- 
ing a video game. They’re eating. The 
CD player is blasting. They’re passing the 
phone around. One is on the computer. 
Dad yells at them to hold the noise down. 
“But, Dad! We’re doing our homework!” 
The scary thing is, they are. A chief hall- 
mark of the N-Gen is multitasking. They 
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do things better when they are doing 
several things at one time. 

Savvy churches provide worship 
bags stocked with a children’s Bible, an 
interactive bulletin, markers or crayons, 
strips of paper in the current liturgical 
color to mark hymns and Scripture 
readings. They have a story-book rack 
so children can select a book to read. 
They cultivate tolerance for the in- 
creased activity youngsters bring. They 
communicate this tolerance clearly, gen- 
erously, with a twinkle in the eye to par- 
ents. They provide tactful guidelines to 
indicate when it is appropriate to escort 
children to a separate space. And the 
people smile, rather than glare, when 
the child and parent return again. 


Children’s life experiences 
Include the concerns of children in the 
intercessory prayers. Use schoolyard 
stories to illustrate a sermon. Invite 
church school classes to write a litany. 
Dump the fill-in-the-blank children’s 
bulletins and let children write or draw 
reflections. Share these reflections with 
the congregation and scan their pictures 
into the bulletin. Put children’s writings 
on the Web site. Invite them to e-mail 
the minister with questions, and weave 
these into sermons. 


Leadership development 
Children and youth should serve as 
liturgists, ushers, musicians, dancers 
and artists. Resist the urge to turn them 
into cute performers. Recognize they 
will be the leadership for the church as 
adults. Train them to assume that role. 


Education 

For many families, making it to worship 
may be all they can do. The service of 
worship is for worship. But, at the same 
time, it teaches, in a way church school 
never can, about the life of people of 
faith. Every part of the liturgy should ed- 
ucate. The worship leader can explain in 
simple words the various parts of the 
service. “We gather to praise God.” “We 
tell God and each other about where our 
lives are broken.” Children learn at the 
heart level when they watch adults admit 
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they have done wrong, pass the peace to 
someone they don’t like, give money 
they'd rather spend on themselves. 


Worship experiences 

If it is the custom of the church to dis- 
miss children following the children’s 
sermon, re-evaluate. Some children en- 
ter junior high school without knowing 
the Lord’s Prayer or ever witnessing an 
offering. Consider scheduling nothing at 
the time of the worship service except 
nurture for children too young to be in 
the service. If children do leave, make 
sure they have other opportunities to ex- 
perience the various parts of the wor- 
ship service. 


Children’s sermons 

The children’s sermon is a sticky issue. 
It should never be a set-up for children 
to “say the darndest things.” Their pur- 
pose is not to make the minister “look 


good with kids.” When adults say how 
much they got out of the children’s ser- 
mon, it may be sailing over the chil- 
dren’s heads instead of into their hearts. 
And it should not be an object lesson 
with a moral point. 

Children’s sermons can benefit the 
congregation while being sacred space 
for children. Don Griggs says: “Theol- 
ogy is the art of weaving stories to- 
gether. Many people are sadly empty of 
biblical stories. The children’s time can 
simply tell the stories, fill up the reser- 
voir, that will form the basis for theo- 
logical reflection as adults.” Wondering 
questions are a wonderful tool for any 
sermon. 

The children’s time is to instruct 
children — and those listening in — 
about worship. Parts of the service can 
be explained in a way that will also help 
adult worshippers who didn’t grow up 
in church. 


W 


A picture is worth 


a thousand words 


One Sunday in May, the congregation of First Church, North 
Pelham, Ontario, was joined by a family of strangers. When it 
was time for the children’s story, the visiting father brought his 
two children to the front of the sanctuary. Rev. Mary Whitson 
talked about the flowers created by children across the coun- 
try for the 123rd General Assembly and about the Focus on 
Children, Teens and Young Adults series currently running 

in the Record. She encouraged the children to take or 
make pictures of their events and to write stories. 

After the worship service, it was dis- 
covered the family was from Germany. 
(They had been previously well-received 
in a Presbyterian church and so had 

sought out another one this Sunday.) 
The father went over to the minister, 
shook her hand enthusiastically and 
thanked her repeatedly. When she ex- 
pressed puzzlement, he explained that 


Must-surf Web sites 


www.kiskipby.org The Presbytery of 
Kiskiminetas has extensive links to 
sites on children and worship and 
21st-century ministry 
http://www.ginghamsburg.org/ Site of 
the Ginghamsburg Church in Tipp City, 
Ohio, where Michael Slaughter is the 
pastor. Media reformation for 
multisensory worship 
http://www.easum.com/ Bill Easum and 
Tom Bandy’s 21st-century strategies 
http://www.worship.on.ca/docs/ 
godkids1.html “God's Children: 
Welcoming Children to Worship,” 
part of the wonderful “Lift Up Your 
Hearts” worship and spirituality site 
(http://www.worship.on.ca/) of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Canada 
http://www.markjohnson.net/bapc/ 
children/childreninworship.html 
Outstanding and attractive site of 
the Blue Ash Presbyterian Church 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, with sections on 
welcoming children to worship, tips for 
parents, children and sacraments, and 
Sunday mornings 
http://www.pvumc.org/children/ 
godlyplay.html an explanation of one 
church's “Godly Play” program 
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stress. Half of all marriages end in di- 
vorce. Divided families struggle to pro- 
vide for the secure care of children who 
must handle shuttling between two 
households. Both parents work outside 
the home in 63 per cent of families. 
Stress, soccer schedules, homework, time 
— it is overwhelming for many families. 
One reason for plummeting church 
attendance is the non-existent downtime 
for many families. 

Their world is full of danger and inse- 
curity. What made many parents wince in 
the President Clinton/Monica Lewinsky 
matter was how their elementary age chil- 
dren watched the news — even the most 
explicit parts — without batting an eye. 
Drawing a protective boundary around 
the innocence of childhood is no longer 
possible. The tragedy at Columbine High 
School near Denver, Colorado, and the 
subsequent tragedy at Taber High School 
in Taber, Alberta, focused what we al- 
ready knew: we cannot protect our chil- 
dren as we long to do from violence, 
drugs and early sexual content. 


his children did not know one word of 
English. “Words, they did not know; but 
pictures, they can understand,” he said. 
“Because you asked for pictures, you broke 
the language barrier.” 


Surfing the waves of change 
Leaders in the church’s ministry and 
mission insist we must learn radically 
new ways to nurture the N-Gen in faith in 
this new millennium. In his book Soul- 
Tsunami: Sink or Swim in the New Mil- 
lennium, Leonard Sweet says we are in 
the middle of a post-modern earthquake 
that has generated tidal waves of change. 
What Sweet and other visionaries are 
saying is that, when children and youth 
tell us church is boring, we ought to listen 
to them. New passwords have been is- 
sued for the church of the 21st century: 
inviting, magnetic, family-friendly, pur- 
pose-driven, core-valuing. The bottom 
line: the way we’ve always done it no 
longer works. Not if our passion is to 
reach our neighbours and their children 
for Christ. Only one in five adults attends 
a service of worship in any given week. 
The church must change or die. Sweet is 
not gentle in his advice to churches: “Get 
it. Deal with it. Get over it. Or get help.” 
As churches grapple with ministry to 
the plugged-in, connected, all-too-aware 
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N-Gen, no bandage or surface approach 
will work. What is need is a deeper 
change in the way we look at the role of 
the worship service in the lives of chil- 
dren and youth. 


Worship is a sacred space 

Jesus said: “I am the gate for the 
sheep.... Whoever enters by me will be 
saved, and will come in and go out and 
find pasture.... I came that they might 
have life, and have it abundantly” (John 
10:7-10). Worship is the sheepfold where 
we meet the Good Shepherd, and the 
Good Shepherd meets us. Children and 
teens have always needed to experience 
this encounter with the Living God. To- 
day, however, the overwhelming stresses 
upon their lives make us aware how 
much they need it in new ways. While 
we live in a profoundly spiritual age, it is 
a post-Christian one. While young adults 
make up about 20 per cent of the Can- 
adian population, they are only a small 
percentage of the membership of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. When 
the N-Gen grows up, an even smaller 


A glorious cacophony 


Must-read books 


Forbid Them Not, Years A, B, C by Carolyn Brown (Abingdon) 

45 Ways to Include Children in Worship by Dorothy Henderson (The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, 1997) 

Get Ready! Get Set! Worship!: A Resource for Including Children in Worship for Pastors, 
Educators, Parents, Sessions, and Committees by Sue Lou, Jean Floyd Love, Mickey 
Meyers, Sylvia Washer (Geneva Press) 

Godly Play by Jerome Berryman (Augsburg) 

God's People Worship by Carolyn Brown (Logos System Associates, 1989) — Logos 
program worship study for grades 4 through 7 

Including Children in Worship: A Planning Guide for Congregations by Elizabeth J. 
Sandell (Augsburg) 

Is It a Lost Cause? Having the Heart of God for the Church’s Children by Marva J. Dawn 
(Eerdmans) 

Jubilee Celebrations: 8 Celebrations for children and adults to worship and learn 
together (Brethren Press, 1995) — three volumes 

Out on the Edge: A Wake-Up Call for Church Leaders on the Edge of the Media 
Reformation by Michael Slaughter (Abingdon) 

Rainbow Bags by Lois Brokering (Brokering, 1990) — instructions for making worship bags 
for young children in church 

Reformed Liturgy & Music, Children as Participants in Corporate Worship, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 
Winter 1992. 

Seen and Heard: New Possibilities for Children in the Church edited by David Merritt 
(Joint Board of Christian Education, Melbourne, Australia, 1986). 

Sharing Faith With Children: Rethinking the Children’s Sermon by Sara Covin Juengst 
(Westminster/John Knox) 

SoulTsunami: Sink or Swim in New Millennium Culture by Leonard Sweet (Zondervan) 

What Will We Do With the Children? 18 encouraging stories about children in church by 
David Merritt and Muriel Porter Joint Board of Christian Education, Melbourne, 1990) 

Young Children and Worship by Sonja M. Stewart and Jerome W. Berryman 
(Westminster/John Knox, 1989). 


number may find their place in the 
church as adults. 
We believe “children bring special 


When the congregation of Westminster Church, Paisley, Ontario, found itself 
joined by only one or two children each Sunday, it realized something was miss- 
ing from its worship services. Committing itself to creating an increasingly child- 
friendly environment, the congregation instituted a new “junior church” system 
which placed a greater emphasis on the importance of children in worship and in 
the faith community. It was time for some joyful noise. 

And so began a tradition at Westminster of providing the children with musical 
instruments for use during the children’s hymn. These days, the congregation 
looks forward each Sunday to the presence of a dozen or more children (an 
increase of 1,200 per cent, as one elder put it) and has occasionally faced the 
“wonderful prob- ggg. 
lem” of running out | 
of instruments. The 
program’s success 
has been music to 
the congregation’s 
ears. As Rev. John 
Baker points out, 
“The tenor and tone 
of our entire com- 
munity has been lift- 
ed, lightened and 
enlightened as these 
children continue to 
minister to our con- 
gregation.” 
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gifts to worship and grow in the faith 
through their regular inclusion and par- 
ticipation in the worship of the congre- 
gation.” If our children are to have faith, 
their inclusion and participation are 
essential in building the worship life of 
the church. 

One challenge facing churches is 
whether to have different services of wor- 
ship for different audiences or whether to 
blend worship styles in one service to 
meet the needs of the various age groups. 
The bottom line is that a church needs at 
least one service that is family-friendly. 
That might be the only service or it might 
be one of several. Many churches are dis- 
covering that, while they might offer both 
more informal contemporary services 
and traditional ones, everyone benefits 
when ail services are planned with an eye 
to the N-Gen. 9 


Erin S. Cox-Holmes is the associate for con- 
gregational ministries and Web master for 
the Presbytery of Kiskiminetas in Yatesboro, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Y Two clowns ly 
enliven faith and life in VY 


St. Giles Church, Prince George, IS 


British Columbia 


“Every really new idea looks crazy at first.” 


; — Alfred North Whitehead 
t’s 10:15 on Sunday morning. People have set- 

tled into their seats at St. Giles Church in Prince When did the clowns come to town? Harry and Larry’s beginnings came 
George. The pastor, Rod Ferguson, begins the about with a prompting from God. It was an idea that wouldn’t go away, 
morning service — welcoming all and calling at- and confirmation came from a trusted Christian friend and with prayer. 
tention to some important announcements Four years ago, when they made their debut during a talent night fund- 
printed in the bulletin. Suddenly, pandemonium breaks raiser for the children of Chernobyl, they cleaned, danced and lip-synced 
out. The sanctuary doors burst open, and two zany char- to Norman Greenbaum’s “Spirit in the Sky.” Requests for their appear- 

acters disguised as church custodians in white coveralls, ance soon followed. 
painter's hats, green and yellow hair, and sunglasses rush Harry and Larry are often asked to promote events or to provide en- 
in noisily, toting a picnic basket, lawn chair, blanket and tertainment for special fund-raisers. The most obvious time for them to 
thermos of coffee. The air is charged with excitement and clown is during the announcements at church on Sunday mornings. 
anticipation. What are Harry and Larry up to this time! This amateur clown team works closely with the minister who en- 
courages and supports the growth of their ministry. Their entertain- 
“A cheerful heart is a g00d medicine; ing, faith-based routines often include popular Christian songs that 

but a downcast spirit dries up the bones.” speak of Jesus, friendship, love, faith or prayer. 

— Proverbs 17:22 To everyone’s amazement (especially Harry and Larry’s), they 


are a success. Embraced by the congregation, they have become 

closely associated with St. Giles’ identity. Harry and Larry do not 
take this lightly. They have worked hard to gain the trust of a di- 
verse group of committed Christians in the congregation — from 
traditional Presbyterian roots to Mennonite background. 


What is going on? Laughter, pure and simple. It really is 
the best medicine. It brings people together. How can we 
stand apart from each other when we are enjoying a good 
laugh together? It makes us feel good. It dispels gloom. It 
bridges age differences. It is a universal language that God 
hears and enjoys! 


sa fe “The most wasted of all days is one without laughter.” 
This is clown ministry. Church clowns are popular in 


many churches. A search for church clowns on the Internet Rs nines 

will turn up many comical characters of every race, denom- Harry opens the picnic basket. Necks crane forward eagerly to see 
ination, age and walk of life bringing gladness and laughter to what is coming next. It is the usual today: sardines that neither of 
their congregations. them likes, the rubber chicken Harry rescues from the uncertain 


fate of being part of Larry's sandwich, doughnut holes to share 
“Always laugh when you can. [t is cheap medicine.” at coffee time. 
— Lord Byron 
“Laughter is the shortest distance 


Rod Ferguson gives up his post and sits down resignedly as Harry and between two people” 


Larry start their routine. They are promoting the service and picnic in 


the park scheduled for next Sunday. Harry and Larry have mistakenly ine ae 7° 

come prepared for the park service picnic today! None are surprised — Who are Harry and Larry? That is still a mystery to many. 
Harry and Larry often get things mixed up. (One time, when they were One thing for sure, they are an unlikely duo. Harry and 
asked to raise awareness about “Stephen Ministry,” they came trying to Larry believe God chooses ordinary people to do his 
solve the “Stephen Mystery”!) work; and, through it all, ordinary people become extra- 


ordinary. 
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God is at the centre of Harry and 
Larry’s relationship, providing guid- 
ance, courage and many blessings. They have also be- 
come fast friends. Being part of a clown team requires 
great trust in each other as well as in God. Keeping 
their identity a secret (as best they can!) has helped 
Harry and Larry remain humble for, after all, a 
proud clown is not funny! 


*“*He who laughs, lasts.” “Your talent is God’s gift to you. 
— Mary Poole What you do with it is your gift back to God.” 


Harry and Larry glance at their watches. It’s getting late! They wig naar 


should be going to the park. That's when someone in the congre- Why the clown ministry? Why do any of us do what God asks? 
gation straightens them out: the service and picnic aren't until We do it simply because God prompts us. We have faith God 
next Sunday. The details are all worked out. There is no doubt the will provide the courage we need. We do it in the Lord’s name 
congregation will remember this important announcement. and for his glory. 
Harry and Larry apologize to Rod for the interruption and leave Hidden talents can be drawn out and practised — whether as a 
to applause and laughter. Later, while Harry and Larry serve church clown, Sunday school teacher, youth leader, choir member, 
coffee and share their doughnuts, there are many affirmations music leader, prayer partner, committee member, friend to the lost 
that the duo are doing God's work in a special way. and lonely, Stephen Ministry ... the list goes on and on. There are 
many talents. 
“A clown is a warrior who fights gloom.” People ask Harry and Larry where their ideas come from and 
— Red Skelton how they come up with their hilarious, well-timed routines. Their 
Well, if a clown is a warrior who fights gloom, answer: listening to God. They will also tell you how full their lives 
then surely the weapon must be laughter have become since the clowns have come to town! 
and the armour a smile. 
“Use what talents you possess; the woods would be very 
Where does the silliness start, and how can we find silent if no birds sang there except those that sang best.” 
it? This is a question Harry and Larry are always — Henry Van Dyke 


asking themselves. During their skits, Harry and 
Larry often discover the most amazing things as 
they clean. Once, the rubber chicken turned up in a 
pot under the pastor’s pulpit with a recipe for 
“Rubber Chicken Soup for the Soul.” They even 
solved the kidnapping of Fergie the Frog, the 
pastor’s puppet. Oh, and they did solve the 
“Stephen Mystery”! 


Visit Harry and Larry’s Web site at www.members.tripod.com/harryand 
larry. Check out their list of favourite song lyrics. Drop them a line or 
sneak a peek at their recipe for “Rubber Chicken Soup for the Soul”! 
There is also a link to their home church, St. Giles in Prince George. And, 
come, join the congregation on a Sunday morning sometime. Who knows, 
Harry and Larry many even show up! 4 


This article was written by a friend of Harry and Larry's. 
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Miracle on Oro Sideroad 


by John Congram 


What made three rural congregations 


decide to become one? 


ea ST. ANDREWS 


BERLE 


iracle: a marvellous event 
exceeding the known powers 
of nature. By that definition, 
Rev. George Cunningham 
is right when he describes the new 
church in Oro Township as a miracle. 
“What else can you call it,” he asks, 
“when three longtime rural congrega- 
tions agree to sell their beloved buildings 
and join as one in a new building on a 
new location?” 

Ruth Cunningham agrees: “I think it 
is wonderful that people who enjoyed 
their own churches for more than 150 
years are willing to pull together and be 
one family.” 

What has happened may indeed be a 
miracle, but certain providential events 
happened to allow a miracle to occur in 
this picturesque, rural Ontario commun- 
ity on the shores of Lake Simcoe. The 
first is leadership. 
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Worship & Sunday School 
Rev. Carey Nieuwhof, Pastor 


Sharing the Looe and Hpe of Jats Ch 


In May 1995, 
Carey Nieuwhof was ap- 
pointed as the student minister to the 
three-point charge of St. Andrew’s in Oro 
Station, Central in Oro and Guthrie 
Church in Guthrie. Already a lawyer, 
Nieuwhof was completing his studies at 
Knox College, Toronto, to be ordained 
into the ministry of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. When that happened 
in 1996, he was called to the two-point 
charge of St. Andrew’s and Central. 
Guthrie continued as a preaching point 
with George Cunningham who had 
served there for 14 years. 

In 1997, both St. Andrew’s and Cen- 
tral were growing. It became a critical 


Clockwise from left: 

St. Andrew’s Church, 
Oro Station; the new 
Trinity Church logo; 
Guthrie Church, 
Guthrie; Rev. Carey 
Nieuwhof outside 
Central Church, Oro. 


9:30 
487-1 


issue for St. Andrew’s when 
their small building could no 
longer serve the needs of the con- 
gregation and the community. 

In his own mind, Nieuwhof believed 
the answer lay in splitting the two con- 
gregations and having them become 
single-point congregations with their 
own ministers. However, the idea of the 
congregations getting together had been 
talked about for many years, so 
Nieuwhof concluded they should take 
one final look at the issue of unity before 
going in a different direction. In the 
spring of 1998, congregational meetings 
were held to discuss the idea. Then, in 
October 1998, to the surprise of many, all 
three congregations voted overwhelm- 
ingly to sell their buildings and build a 
new Trinity Presbyterian Church on a 
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new site (Central 73 per cent, St. An- 
drew’s 75 per cent, Guthrie 83 per cent). 

The decision was not an easy one, es- 
pecially for the older generation. Typical 
of this group is Walter Hutchinson who 
has been a member of Central all of his 
life. “The last time we leave Central,” he 
says, “ I know there will be tears in my 
eyes.” He worries what would happen if 
the minister left; yet, he knows “the min- 
ister isn’t the whole church.” He wonders 
where the money will come from to pay 
for the new building. “Carey,” he says, 
“is an optimist, whereas I am a realist.” 
Still, he concludes, “When it is built, it 
will be paid for.” Despite his misgivings 
and sorrow at giving up the church he 
loves, Walter voted for the new church: 
“Not for my benefit — I won’t be around 
that much longer [Walter is 80 years old] 
— but for the sake of the younger gener- 
ation.” This type of generosity on the part 
of the senior generation has made this 
project possible. 

Nieuwhof recognizes this. “The price 
of growth is their buildings and that’s a 
tough price to pay.” Fortunately, he con- 
tinues, a lot of people have a vision that 
allows them to see past themselves to 
others. “They have a greater love for God 
than for their heritage.” 

John Markov is typical of the young 
families being drawn into these churches. 


History 


The Presbyterian witness began in Oro 
Township in 1840 when a group of 
Presbyterians began meeting ina 
home in Guthrie. As the congregation 
grew, it went through several buildings 
in the mid- to late-19th century until 
settling in its present structure in 1927. 

In 1887, to bring the gospel to the 
growing English-speaking population, 
people from Knox Presbyterian Church 
(a Gaelic-speaking congregation) 
founded an English congregation 
which began meeting in the town hall 
in the centre of Oro Township. It was so 
effective that, within two years, a build- 
ing project was needed. They called it 
Central Presbyterian Church. 

St. Andrew’s, organized early in the 
1890s, also began as a mission church 
of Knox. After meeting in a school- 
house in Oro Station for several years, 
congregational growth prompted the 
building of the present church. 
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He and his young family had been 
attending Central Church for only 18 
months when the decision was made to 
amalgamate. Typical of his generation, 
Markov did not grow up in the church. 
He describes himself as “‘spiritual but not 
churchgoing.” When his family moved 
from the city to the Barrie area to get out 
of the rat race, they were drawn to Cen- 
tral Church. They found the congregation 
family-centred and oriented to kids. “You 
don’t feel bad if your kids make a noise,” 
he says. “Everyone is so glad to have 
them.” On a kind of spiritual search 
themselves, he and his wife appreciated 
hearing “a dynamic young minister who 
focused on Christ’s teachings and how 
they could be relevant to our lives.” 

From the people he has met, Markov 
believes this same attitude infuses all three 
congregations and he looks forward to the 
day when they can all work together. He 
thinks the new church will provide better 
opportunities for church school and a 
music ministry. A guitar player, he is 
anxious to share his gifts more fully. But 
he also appreciates the sacrifice made by 
those who have been part of the individual 
congregations for a long time. 

Pat McConnell came to St. Andrew’s 
when her small, country United Church 


The Trinity Church congregation meets in Guthrie Public School until the new building 
is constructed. 


closed. Her children, now teenagers, were 
baptized in St. Andrew’s and attended 
church school there. She feels it is only 
recently that she has begun “practising 
my faith as I should.” At least part of the 
secret of this is the minister’s attempts “to 
equip us all to help each other.” She has 
begun to read her Bible daily and to find 
Bible study helpful in providing guidance 
for living. Because of Nieuwhof’s em- 
phasis on equipping people for ministry, 
McConnell is optimistic about the future 
of the new Trinity Church. She only 
hopes everyone will be comfortable in the 
new church. “I would hate to think we 
would lose anyone,’ she says. 

Birgit Rach is the adult adviser for a 
lively youth group the congregations 
share. At the urging of a girlfriend, she 
walked into St. Andrew’s three years ago 
and hasn’t left. Prior to that, although be- 
ing the granddaughter of a minister in 
Germany, she was strictly a Christmas and 
Easter Christian. She stayed, she says, be- 
cause of a warm, loving congregation and 
an amazing preacher who seemed to be 
talking to her personally. “My husband 
and I became a family here.” 

For Rach, St. Andrew’s had outgrown 
its building. “Its time is up. The three 
congregations provide such potential.” 
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Walter Hutchinson, John Markov and Pat McConnell: members of Trinity Church. 


She sees the new building giving added 
visibility to the congregation and attract- 
ing new people. “I never dreamed I could 
become so involved,” she says, “espe- 
cially with the youth. I couldn’t stop now 
even if I tried.” 

Hilary Black, a 13-year-old, sums up 
how most of the young people are feel- 
ing about what is happening: “I can’t 
wait. There will be so many more oppor- 
tunities. I hope the young people can 
have their own room.” 

In September 1999, the sessions of the 
three congregations recommended that all 
three buildings be put up for sale and that 
they begin meeting together as Trinity 
congregation in Guthrie Public School 
until the new building is constructed. 

I visited people from the three con- 
gregations in the fall of 1999, soon after 
the decision to amalgamate had been 
taken. I returned in the summer of 2000 
after the congregations had been wor- 
shipping as Trinity congregation for 
more than half a year. Two of the former 
buildings had been sold. Arrangements 
for the purchase of a new site were al- 
most complete with the hope that the 
new church building would be finished 
sometime in 2001. 

Meanwhile, a lively, growing congre- 
gation that spans all ages worships at two 
services on Sunday, mornings in Guthrie 
Public School. The services have an air of 
informality about them. The music is con- 
temporary rock led by a band and singers. 

The sermon on this particular Sunday 
focused on worship and how it relates to 
and affects evangelism. The minister, 
Carey Nieuwhof, thanked the longtime 
members several times for their willing- 
ness to give up some of the things they 
hold dear for the sake of those untouched 
by Christ’s love and the church. 


Ben Davies, the morning host for 
Barrie’s Christian rock station, was wel- 
comed to the service. The congregation 
heard a report from the 25 teens who at- 
tended a conference in the United States. 
People were asked to watch for the Trin- 
ity children’s soccer team sponsored by 
the congregation — “[can’t] miss the 
kids in their bright orange uniforms.” A 
host of other activities was announced, 
including the beginning of the Alpha pro- 
gram in the fall, most emphasizing spir- 
itual growth for practical living. Since 
the beginning of 2000, 100 new faces 
have appeared in Trinity Church. People 
wonder what the church of the 21st cen- 
tury will look like. It may look a lot like 
the miracle on Oro Sideroad. [8 


Emmanuel Church, 
Nottawa, Ontario 


Maybe it is something in the air or the 
water in the Presbytery of Barrie, but 
Trinity Church is not the first congrega- 
tion to be formed from the amalgama- 
tion of three congregations. In 1894, 
the three congregations of St. Paul's in 
Duntroon, West Nottawasaga, and Not- 
tawa Presbyterian became a single pas- 
toral charge. In 1972, they decided to 
worship together, rotating among 
church buildings. In 1986, they began“a 
three-year process of prayer, discussion, 
argument, planning and preparation.” 
The end result was the decision to sell 
all three buildings and build a new 
church in a central location called Em- 
manuel Church in Nottawa. It opened 
in July 1989. The amalgamation result- 
ed in a loss of about 10 per cent of the 
active membership. The year the con- 
gregation began worshipping in the 
new building, attendance averaged 70 
adults and children. Three and a half 
years later, it had risen to 180. 
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Move over, Cal 


by Joseph C. McLelland 


Calvin was not the only Reformer who influenced how Presbyterians think and worship 


alvinism” has become a suspi- 

cious term among students of 

Early Modern Europe. It’s still 

useful, but says both too much 

and too little. It exalts John 

Calvin as head of a movement, 
like Lutheranism. While Martin Luther 
was indeed the moving spirit of that 
denomination, the southern Reformation 
in Switzerland did not begin in Geneva. 
Recently, in this magazine, one of our 
own church historians said the original 
Presbyterians spoke French. Not so: even 
earlier they were speaking German, in 
Zurich under Ulrich Zwingli, not to men- 
tion Strassburg (as Strasbourg was then) 
under Martin Bucer. Our Reformed 
Church includes other founding Reform- 
ers besides Calvin — Bucer, Oecolam- 
pad, the Sturms, and Zwingli’s successor 
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Bullinger, for instance. Also, thanks to 
George Hunston Williams and others, we 
have a new appreciation for the left-wing 
“Radical Reformation.” 

Zwingli led the Zurichers in reform 
about 1519, roughly the same time as 
Luther’s break with Rome. By 1529, 
Zwingli and Luther were the two leaders 
who had to seek concord. But at the Mar- 
burg Colloquy, they failed and, so, the 
northern and southern movements re- 
mained separate, identified as “Lutheran” 
and “Reformed.” Geneva joined the 
southern movement in 1535 under 
William Farel, assisted by the young 
French scholar Jean Cauvin who arrived 
in Geneva the next year. Geneva attracted 
Huguenot refugees and others from vari- 
ous areas of persecution. Over time, 
Calvin’s theology, liturgy and polity influ- 


enced the reforming churches in Holland, 
Scotland, Hungary and Bohemia. Poland 
was close to becoming Reformed until its 
authorities decided for Rome. And that 
former Anglican John Knox opted for 
Geneva during his exile from England. 
Geneva and Zurich reached a sig- 
nificant entente in 1549. The Zurich 
Consensus spelled out the distinctive Re- 
formed teaching on the Lord’s Supper, 
the chief article of difference from the 
Radicals, Lutherans and Rome. By that 
time, Zwingli had been succeeded by 
Henry Bullinger, whose academy includ- 
ed leading scholars to make the “Zurich 
School” (Schola Tigurana) as important 
as Geneva in its influence throughout 
Europe. Bullinger had a special rapport 
with England where Thomas Cranmer in- 
troduced his reforming Book of Common 
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a) growing congrion with 
an active’and varied music:program for 
traditional and contemporary services. 


we aver | a,2@‘member Chancel Choir 
fd adunier Cholt*, 
; J a Worship Band) 
Ye {2 a 2-mahual Allen organ and 
dd a Kawai G-185 grand piano. 


Our choirs’ repertoire is drawn from both 
classical and modern composers, and music 
is a critical element of our worship. The 
reason we sing is to praise the One who 
gave His Son to be the reason we sing. 


We believe God is calling us to be a 
growing, regional church reaching out and 
welcoming new seekers into our fellowship, 
and assisting all in their growth in biblical 
faith based upon a personal commitment to 
Jesus Christ. We will have a ministry marked 
by excellence which will reflect our mainline 
traditions but which will also be relevant to 
the contemporary scene. 


Find out about us on our Web site, and 
contact: Jj Don Bartlett at 416-281-2596 or 
fo Peter Mittler at 416-283-7554. 
Grace Presbyterian Church 
447 Port Union Road 
Scarborough, ON M1C 2L6 
www.grace.on.ca 


Oakridge 
Presbyterian Church 


London, Ontario 
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Full-time Associate Minister 


to join our staff team. 


Pastoral 
Teaching 
Preaching 
Programs 
Administration 
Worship 


Our congregation seeks to be 
progressive and Spirit-filled, 
committed to growth. 
Deadline: October 31, 2000 


Please contact: 
Convener, Search Team 
Oakridge Presbyterian Church 
862 Freele Street 
London, Ontario 
N6H 3P3 
Or e-mail: 
tingram @oakridge.london.on.ca 
Please visit our Web site: 
www.oakridge.london.on.ca 
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Prayer in 1549. Bullinger’s students in 
Oxford and Cambridge, along with his 
voluminous correspondence and decades 
of sermons, were a strong force to help 
the Church of England reflect the same 
agenda as the continental Reformed 
churches. Of course, this is a vexed point 
of controversy within the Church of Eng- 
land since Cranmer’s kind of reform is 
not everyone’s ideal. Later theologians 
developed a middle way between Rome 
and Reform and still distance themselves 
from us Reformed. 

In this little history, we see room for 
debate and difference. In the long run, 
John Calvin proved to be a greater influ- 
ence in certain areas, notably Scotland 
(thanks to John Knox). But Zurich exert- 
ed its own influence, not least in its 
sacramental teaching. A more “spiritual” 
interpretation of what happens in the 
Lord’s Supper, for instance, still affects 
our understanding of liturgy today. Some 
scholars claim Calvin won in the field 
of doctrine but Zwingli in our liturgy. 
Both schools — Geneva and Zurich — 
placed strong emphasis on the twin doc- 
trines of providence/predestination, a 
heavy-handed Augustinianism that is not 
always a pretty sight. 

Today, we must recognize the com- 
plex nature of our Reformed Church, the 
various strands that wove themselves 
into our heritage. We can rejoice at the 
diversity within the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches. Some worship in 
ways either too “high” or too “low” for 
most of us; others have bishops, and so 
on. We can adopt for ourselves customs 
and teachings that may not be traditional 
with our own church but that are still au- 
thentically Reformed. And we can cele- 
brate Reformation Day on October 31st 
in memory of Martin Luther’s historic 
posting of his Theses of protest at Wit- 
tenberg in 1517 — but only as the com- 
panion of Zwingli’s reform and the 
forerunner of Calvin’s. Together, Luth- 
eran and Reformed, along with the Rad- 
icals (and the Counter-Reformation 
within the Church of Rome!), represent 
the fullness of Reformation. 


Joseph C. McLelland is emeritus professor of 
McGill University and The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, and a contributing editor of 
this magazine. 
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Finding Our Uoice 


A Study Guide for Personal or Small Group Reflection on Biotechnology & Cloning 


The failure of the church to reflect on ethical issues of genetic engi- 
neering leaves the church voiceless in the face of new technology. 
—From the 115" General Assembly, 1989 


It is recommended that the Justice Ministries report on biotechnolo- 
gy and cloning be discussed by congregations and presbyteries and 
that comments be submitted to Justice Ministries by January 31, 
200 ler 

—From the 126" General Assembly, 2000 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada last considered biotechnol- 
ogy in 1989. Since then, the pace of change in biotechnology 
has been extraordinary. Neither church nor society have kept up 
with these changes. Not only do we need to understand this 
technology, but we also need to learn what questions we should 
be asking. How can our faith guide us in asking critical theolog- 
ical and ethical questions? 


This resource has been prepared to facilitate reflection on the issues 
raised in the June 2000 Justice Ministries report on biotechnology 
and cloning. Excerpts of the report are in italics. The entire report 
is found in the Acts and Proceedings of the 126th General Assembly 
on pp. 333-342 (the “Blue Book” sent to each congregation in 


September or go to www.presbyterian.ca/justice/). 


H Process for Reflection 


This study guide may be used 
for personal study or in a small 
group. In either case it is rec- 
ommended that users of this 
guide read the full report. For 

group study, consider inviting to 
each of your sessions a member of 
your congregation, your presbytery 
or your community who is touched 
by biotechnology (in work or in 
personal ways): Genetic counsel- 
lors in hospitals, farmers who 


use genetically modified seeds 

and those who dont, 
geneticists and biologists, 
lawyers, theologians and 
ethicists. 


Obtain and read the full report. Take note of news articles that 
deal with an aspect of biotechnology. For group study, ask par- 
ticipants to clip or download items to share with the group. 


* Section One - Science, technology and society 

¢ Section Two - What is biotechnology? 

¢ Section Three - Some applications of biotechnology 
¢ Section Four - The use of animals 

° Wrap-Up 


Groups may need 30-45 minutes for each sec- % 
tion. Users of this study may find it helpful _4 
to have on hand a bible, paper, pen or y 4 
marker and a copy of the full report. fa 


Section One - 


Science, technology and society 


In this section, reflect on how science and technology affect you 
and how you feel about it. 


1. Read: Colossians 1: 15-17; Hebrews 1: 2-3; 
John 12413: 


2. Identify several scientific or technological develop- 
ments, particularly in medicine, physics, biology, 
and agriculture. 


3. How have these developments affected your life? 
4. Write these down for future reference. 


5. Reflect on scientific and technological develop- 
ments in relation to creation. Are they gifts of the 
Creator? If so, how are they to be used? 


6. Pray: “Creator God, you are God of all times—past, 
present, and future. You are God of all things— 
simple and complex. You are God of knowledge, 
love and justice. I ask you to forgive me, to humble 
me, to teach me. You know me inside out, even my 
deepest longings and my innermost concerns. Open 
my heart to know you and to trust you. Amen.” 


7. Sing hymn #435 “All things Bright and Beautiful”, 
Book of Praise. 


The following questions can be used as points of departure for 
Sections Two to Four. 


1. When you hear the following words: biotechnology, 
genes, DNA, genetically engineered seeds, cloning — 
what thoughts come to mind? What do you feel? 


2. Name some of the benefits and the risks associated with 
the particular application of biotechnology identified in 
each of the sections of this study. 


3. What would you need to better understand the issues? 


4. What principles do you think we need in guiding the 
development and application of biotechnology in Canada 


and globally? 


Section 2 - 


What is biotechnology? 


Read Genesis 3:22-24; Daniel 1:17; Proverbs 2:6-10; 2 Timothy 
3:14-17. Where does knowledge come from? 


Biotechnology may be defined as using the molecular structure 
or cell structure of living organisms and modifying or manipu- 
lating these structures to produce something marketable. 


Like most significant scientific discoveries, the various processes of 
biotechnology offer both great hopes and great risks. Promoters of 
biotechnology perceive benefits such as the elimination of genetic dis- 
orders, the ability to prolong life and improve the quality of life, 
reduction in the use of environmentally harmful substances, extension 
of agriculture into hostile environments, thus adding to the worlds 
food supply, and the production of improved varieties. Critics are con- 
cerned about the ecological consequences of gene spread into wild 
varieties which could create pesticide resistance and super weeds, 
about allergic and toxicological effects, about reduced biodiversity, 
and about the nature of ownership, control and use of human and 
non-human genetic materials, tissues and organs. 


—Justice Ministries report, June 2000 


Meditation - In Search of knowledge 


Write the word ‘knowledge’ on a piece of paper. Around it write 
words or draw images you associate with this word. (If you 
wish, refer also to a dictionary and thesaurus.) Reflect on your 
personal experiences and attitudes related to “knowledge.” 
Human beings have sought greater knowledge since the begin- 
ning of time. Read the box on the Human Genome Project. 


Consider these questions: 

¢ Is there a limit to the knowledge to which we, as humans, 
have a right? How can society reach such a decision? 

¢ What responsibility do we have to link knowledge with 
justice? What are the implications of this responsibility in 
regard to biotechnology? 

¢ What contribution can the church make to these discus- 
sions? 


Pray by reading Psalm 119:33-37. 


The Human Genome Project (HGP) is a $3 billion, 15-year proj- 
ect begun in 1990 to map and sequence the estimated 
100,000 genes in the human genome. This data is the 
first. tentative step that will allow scientists to identify the 


genes implicated in certain diseases, develop new diag- 
nostic tests and potentially use genetic markers to opti- 
mize treatments. Will the raw data be freely available? 


The ethical issues of intellectual property rights arise 


2000 - In response to an 


Some Major Developments 


1953 - James Watson and Francis Crick unravel the structure 
of DNA. 


1973 - Stanley Cohen and Herbert Boyer move a gene from 
one organism to another. 


1982 - The first commercial application of biotechnology is 
used to develop human insulin for diabetes treatment. 


1983 - The first genetically engineered plants are produced. 
Research begins for genes behind inherited diseases like 
Huntington’s disease and cystic fibrosis. 


1990- The first food product modified by biotechnology, an 
enzyme used in cheese-making, is approved for use in 
Canada and the U.S. The first tests begin in somatic 
gene therapy. 


1994- The first food product enhanced through biotechnology 
hits supermarket shelves. The genetically engineered 
FLAVR SAVR tomato is developed to extend the shelf 
life of this product. 


1995 - Genetically modified canola, soybean and corn are 
1997 introduced in Canada and gain rapid acceptance and 
widespread use among many farmers. 


1997 - The Roslin Institute 
in Scotland 
announces the 
birth of Dolly, the 
cloned sheep. 


appeal by an Indian 


organization, the 


European Patent 
Office revoked the 
patent for a fungicide derived from the seeds of the 
neem tree, a tree native to India. The patent had been 
granted to the US dept. of agriculture and the American 
company, W.R. Grace. The European Patent Office 
ruled there was no inventive step involved in the patent - 
as the neem has traditionally been used as a fungicide. 
The decision was made in May. 


2000 - Scientists involved in the Human Genome Project 
finish sequencing the human genome, the book of 
instructions that defines the human organism. 


Currently, non-profit institutions and private corporations 
hold patents on genes and genetic sequences, tissues, 
organs and even whole species. What are the implications 
of owning genes? Of patenting life forms? 


The US Patent Office says it has issued three patents 
for decoded elements of human DNA and is consider- 
ing 10,000 other applications. 


—Justice Ministries report, June 2000 


repeatedly in the application of biotechnology. 


Section 3 - 


Some applications of biotechnology 


Read Genesis 1: 26-28. What do you think it means to “have 
y' 
dominion” over creation? 


Genetic Engineering 


Genetic engineering has broken the species barrier. For example, 
DNA can now be transferred from bacteria to a mouse. By act- 
ing directly upon the genetic materials itself, genetic engineering 
allows scientists to modify, delete and replace genes. Previously, 
selective breeding was the only technology available to improve 
and create new breeds or new varieties. The process involved 
identifying and propagating desirable traits of female and male 
organisms of the same species. 


An example is the process of adding genes for growth hormones 
to salmon. Engineered salmon grow bigger on less food. They 
contain no new hormones (only more of the fish’s own hor- 
mones) so there is no reason to anticipate health risks to con- 
sumers. One concern is that the fast growing fish might be more 
prone to disease. If this genetically engineered salmon escapes 
from fish farms into rivers and lakes, they might harm wild 
stocks by competing for food or spreading diseases. (Grace, Eric, 
Biotechnology Unzipped, Tritolium Books, Toronto, 1997, p. 226) 


Genetically Modified (GM) Food 


Splicing genes into specific food crops produces genetically 
modified or engineered food. There are several reasons for 
doing this: to increase plant resistance to insects or herbicides, 
to enable plants to grow in different conditions (e.g. soil or cli- 
mate), to improve commercial attributes like taste, appearance, 
and shelf life, to increase nutritional value, to increase food pro- 
duction, or to facilitate food processing. 


Genetically modified agriculture is an important part of Canadas 
biotechnology industry. In Canada, some 300 corporations involved 
in pharmaceuticals, forestry and agriculture generated $1.1 billion 
in sales in 1999. The Canadian government regulators have 
approved some 42 genetically modified foods, most of which are 
processed from canola, soya, corn or potatoes. 

—Justice Ministries Report, June 2000 


Meditation — Creating Life 


The prophets of the Bible repeatedly called for changes in the 
way people lived. They envisioned God creating a new world. 
Jesus makes possible a renewed relationship with God. Much of 
the Bible is about changing, creating, renewing. 
¢ Read the box “Two Perspectives.” What do you feel about 
these two perspectives? 
* How have you experienced God as the Creator? 
* How do you feel about “creating” being part of your part- 
nership relationship with God? 
¢ As Christians, what responsibility do you think we have 
with regard to biotechnology and cloning? 


Pray by reading Psalm 111. 


Section 4 - 


The use of animals 


Read Genesis 2: 15; Genesis 9: 8-13. What does it imply for 
humans that God has made a covenant with “all living things” 
and “with the earth”? 


nenotransplantation 


While still at the research level, xenotransplantation involves trans- 
ferring animal tissues and organs into humans to extend human life. 


The rationale ts that this procedure could provide an unlimited 
supply of certain organs from animals (pigs) for humans. This is 
still at the experimental stage and there are immense difficulties in 
changing many genes in a pig so that the human body would not 
reject the organ. There are concerns that porcine retroviruses will be 
transferred to humans. | —Justice Ministries report, June 2000 


Cloning 


In cloning, a new organism is produced from one parent. The 
offspring has the same genetic pattern as its single parent rather 
than a new pattern from the combined heritage of two parents. 
Modern techniques permit cloning of plants and animals 
through the insertion of the nucleus of a body cell into a repro- 
ductive cell. Many jurisdictions have passed legislation against 
research into human cloning. Where research into human 
cloning is not banned (including Canada), there are policies and 
procedures that prevent it. 


Scientists offer several reasons for cloning animals. The Roslin scientists 
work focused on a search for more effective ways of genetically engi- 
neering sheep to produce therapeutic proteins in sheeps and cow’ milk. 
The first product for emphysema and cystic fibrosis sufferers is undergo- 
ing clinical trials. Cloning could produce identical livestock, allowing 
farmers to select the most desirable traits. Other potential uses of ani- 
mal cloning include testing for diseases and preserving rare spectes. 
—Justice Ministries report, June 2000 


Meditation - Humans and the Rest of Creation 


¢ What is your understanding of the relationship between 
human beings and the rest of creation? 

¢ What limits, if any, should we place on the use of animals 
to benefit human beings? 


Pray by reading Psalm 104:1a, 14-24. 


Two Perspectives 
* Teacher and theologian Ronald Cole-Tumer cautions that 
“scientists are now intruding upon an inner sanctuary of 
life, a sacred mystery of genetic givenness that should 
only be received from God with gratitude, never manipu- 


lated or engineered.” 

* On June 26, 2000 scientists announced that they had 
finished sequencing the human genome. U.S. President 
Bill Clinton said with enthusiasm and approval, “today we 
are learning the language with which God created life.” 


Wrap-Up 


In wrapping up, take 10 to 15 minutes to consider the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. What have you learned as a result of doing this study? 

2. What are some of the opportunities and risks in bio- 
technology? 

3. How might the church constructively participate in public 
discussions about biotechnology? 

4, What issues in biotechnology and cloning should the 
church give more attention to in future reports? 

5. If this was a group study, you may wish to share what you 
have learned with your congregation or presbytery. 
Involve other groups (e.g. teens, young adults, mission) to 
prepare a presentation (e.g. drama, debate, quiz show) for 
the congregation. Plan the presentation for a worship 
service focusing on stewardship or mission, or after a fel- 
lowship meal. 


Conclude the study with one of the following hymns from The 
Book of Praise: For the fruits of all creation, #802; Like a 
mighty river flowing, #741; God, who made the earth, #705; 
God in great love for us lent us this planet, #719. 


Please send your comments on questions # 1 to # 4 by January 
31, 2001 to Justice Ministries, 50 Wynford, Toronto, ON 
M3C 1J7 or email to: sallen@presbyterian.ca or gturner@presbyte- 


rian.ca 


What Jur Church Has Said 


* “Genetic Engineering and the Meaning of Human Life,” 
Acts & Proceedings, 1979, pp. 225-232. 

¢ “A Statement on Genetic Engineering,” Acts & 
Proceedings, 1989, pp. 341-348. 

* “Human Cloning and Biotechnology,” Acts & Proceedings, 
2000, pp. 333-342. This report was prepared in response 
to the 1998 overture from the Presbytery of Ottawa. (See 
Acts & Proceedings, 1998, p. 524.) 


Recommendations Approved by the 
126th General Assembly 


¢ That the Government of Canada be requested to imple- 
ment the recommendation of the Royal Commission on 
New Reproductive Technologies by introducing federal 
legislation to ban reproductive human cloning. 

¢ That the Government of Canada be informed of our con- 
tinuing concern over the patenting of life forms. 

e That Justice Ministries continue to collaborate with mem- 
bers of the Canadian Council of Churches in the study of 
issues raised by biotechnology. 

¢ That this [Justice Ministries] report be discussed by con- 
gregations and presbyteries and that comments be submit- 
ted to Justice Ministries by January 31, 2001. 


some Definitions 
Bio-piracy is the term used to describe the actions of 
institutions in the North (industrial world) that take pp. 
unique genetic traits from natural resources of 
the developing world (Third World), patent 
them without sharing the benefits with the 
relevant country, and then make countries 


and people of the South pay to use them. 
Deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA) is a string- 

like molecule, which contains the code for 
every inherited characteristic of an organism. 
Gene is a string of DNA that contains 
enough information to tell the cells to make a 
particular protein. Genes control a variety of 
functions and determine our physical 
appearance, hair colour, etc. It is the com- 
bination of proteins that determine how 
organisms look and work. 

Genome is the entire DNA “recipe” for q 

an organism, found in every cell of that 

organism. 

Somatic gene therapy is an experimental therapy intended to 
treat diseases by giving people new DNA. 


suggested Reading 
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UK F999: 
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20-25. 
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* Available from The Book Room, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada — 1 800 619-7301. An additional 
reading list is available from Justice Ministries. 


This study guide was prepared by Anne Saunders and 
Stephen Allen, September 2000. 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Millennium / 125th / Jubilee 


Lele 


Church school 
plants 
Ginkgo tree 
Children from the church 
school of First Church, 
North Pelham, Ontario, 
join Frances Johnson, 
president of the Willing 
Workers, and Mary Whit- 
son, minister of the con- 
gregation, in planting a 
Ginkgo tree to mark the 
new millennium. 


A face-lift for Christianity 

Christianity needs a “face-lift” if it is going to survive and 
thrive in the third millennium. “It’s got to be a faith that is pos- 
itive.” That was the message brought by Robert Schuller, host 
of the Hour of Power television program and pastor of the 
Crystal Cathedral in Garden Grove, California, when he ad- 
dressed more than 6,000 people at the interdenominational Mil- 
lennium Christian Festival held in Hamilton, Ontario, on April 
9. Also participating in the service were representatives from 
Anglican, Baptist, Christian Reformed, Congregational, Pente- 
costal, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, Salvation Army, Ukrain- 
ian Orthodox and United churches. 


Turn-of-the-century 
service 

St. Andrew’s Church in Mans- 
field, Ontario, celebrated the new 
millennium on Sunday, May 7, 
with a turn-of-the-century service 
led by the minister, Robert Gra- 
ham. The congregation sang the 
psalms while seated and led by a 
precentor, stood to pray, and 
dressed in the clothing of Granny 
and Grandpa. Afterward, every- 
one enjoyed an old-fashioned pot- 
luck supper in the church hall. 
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Festival of praise 

A Millennium Festival of Praise was held in Haney 
Church, Maple Ridge, British Columbia, on Sunday 
afternoon, May 7. Choirs, musicians and congregational 
members from Langley, Abbotsford, Chilliwack, Mis- 
sion and Haney enjoyed the celebration that concluded 
with an anthem sung by a combined choir of 70 voices. 
This will likely become an annual event. 


Millennium resources 

¢ Millennium invitation cards — a fold-out card with an 

invitation to celebrate the turn of the century in a 

thoughtful way, recognizing the new millennium as an 

explicitly Christian occasion. 

¢ A Glimpse at the Family Photo Album: The Presbyterian 

Church at 125 — a 25-minute video that premiéred at Gen- 

eral Assembly. Synod and presbytery clerks have a copy, or it 

can be borrowed from The Book Room. 

Celebrate! Videoconference Video — a 30-minute condensed 

version of a 90-minute videoconference that linked 12 re- 

gional centres across Canada during the Millennium General 

Assembly. 

¢ Anno Domini — a 15-minute PowerPoint presentation that 
introduces Anno Domini: Jesus Through the Centuries at the 
Provincial Museum of Alberta (Edmonton) exhibit. 

Millennium resources are available from the Millennium 

Office, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 137. 9 
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Through the century 
with the 


Presbyterian Record: 
1970 to 1979 


1 970 The Ross Report (pre- A decade of decline 
pared by the manage- 


ment consultant firm of P.S. Ross and 


Partners) delivers its report on the state 
of the church. @ Ontario follows Ouebec T Gg 7 1 Patricia Hanna is appointed director of services for 
and Manitoba in legalizing lotteries. @ overseas students and laymen abroad. @ A. C. Forrest, 
The Administrative Council gives the editor of The United Church Observer, interviews Prime Minister Trudeau 
green light to begin the development of for the Record, The Canadian Churchman and his own magazine. @ 
the Maclean Estate Into s church confer A Presbyterian congress under the theme “The Crux of the Matter” is 
held at the University of Guelph in Ontario. 


ence centre. 


1 ¢ 7 2 In response to General Assembly's directive that there be an inte- 
gration of services, the Board of Congregational Life is formed to 

include the following areas: evangelism, social action, Christian education, educa- 
tion for mission, stewardship, planning and leadership development. @ Conversa- 
tions begin with the Christian Reformed Church. @ Assembly agrees that racism 


of white against black is “a blatant denial of the Christian faith” and approves 
grants to victims of oppressive regimes. * The new Book of Praise is released. 


1 973 Assembly agrees to 
Rev. Gordon Fish recommend a ban on 


produces a children’s certain brands of coffee to protest 
series for television, in unfair labour practices in Angola, sup- 
which he plays the ports a guaranteed annual income 
part of the owner of and protests playing the Grey Cup on 
a general store. : Tags 
Sunday. @ New archives facilities are 
dedicated in Knox College, Toronto. 


1974 The 100th General Assembly meets in 
St. Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, Ontario. @ 


The first report of the new Board of Ministry is heard with 
Rev. Jack Cooper appointed as its first general secretary. @ 
The postmaster general, after first refusing to produce a com- 
memorative stamp for the 100th anniversary, agrees to one 
bearing the likeness of Rev. John Cook, the first Moderator. 
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: :Directed by Alison 


apenge 1 975 Flemingdon Park Catholic Presbyterian Wor- 
aor chiro L) ship Centre opens in Toronto. @ The United 


Church places an ad in the Record congratulating Presby- 
terians on their 100th anniversary. ® Presbyterian and United 
Church delegates to the World Alliance circulate an open letter 
calling for closer relations between the two churches. @ The 
centennial General Assembly meets in Montreal where the 
church came together in 1875. The Assembly agrees to begin 
discussions with the United Church. 


1 976 George Porteous, 
an elder from St. 


Andrew’s, Saskatoon, is sworn in as 
lieutenant-governor of Saskatch- 
ewan. @ Allan Farris becomes the 
unanimous choice as principal of 
Knox College, Toronto. 


1 . 7 7 A new campsite near Baysville, Ontario, is purchased by the 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston to replace the 47-year-old 
Glen Mohr Camp near Beaverton, Ontario. ® Assembly appoints James Ross 


Dickey to succeed DeCourcy H. Rayner as editor of the Record. @ lona 
MacLean becomes the first woman ordained in the Atlantic synod. 


1 © 78 Rev. Donald Corbett, under the pseud- 
onym of Barsanuphius (a sixth-century 


Egyptian monk), begins the Record’s first humour 
column. ® The Assembly gives approval to the Record 
to proceed to self-support (the 1978 subsidy was 
$71,000). @ The Assembly adopts a carefully worded 
statement in English and French on national unity. 
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1973: Church leaders, including 
Moderator Max Putnam of the 
Presbyterian Church (second 


“The meenister heard the Ross report calls the Presbyterian Church from left), tour Canada to 
‘stuffy and stodgy’ — so he's trying to change the image!” promote Ten Days for World 
Development. 


1 @ 79 Ewart College has an enrolment of 43. ® The 
Presbyterian Church signs an agreement with 


the Canadian government so that congregations can sponsor 
Vietnamese refugees. @ Assembly agrees to an association 
with the Vancouver School of Theology. @ The church com- 
mits itself to double in the next decade. (In the 1970s, mem- 
bership had declined by more than 24,000 from 190,355 to 
166,190 communicant members). ® Heather Johnston be- 
comes the president of the Canadian Council of Churches. 
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A communal gift 

hen Rogers Memorial Church, 

Toronto, was forced to close its 
doors permanently this past year, 
St. Mark’s Church, North York, Ontario, 
acquired its Communion set. But the 
congregation of St. Mark’s didn’t obtain 
the service for its own use. Rather, the 
plan was to send it (as well as a new 
platen and goblet the congregation 
purchased) to Kochie Church, a congre- 
gation of the Church of Central Africa 
Presbyterian in Malawi. St. Mark’s had 
once before sent a Communion service 
to a church in Malawi and word had 
spread. Kochie Church let it be known 
they also needed a set. 

Then, Rev. Carol Loudon, the min- 
ister of Rogers Memorial, entered the 
picture. Finding herself with time on her 
hands, she decided to take part in a 
FLAMES mission tour to Kenya and 
Malawi. The opportunity was too good 
to ignore. Although the mission tour 
would not be going anywhere near 
Kochie, the base camp for the optional 
safari part of the trip was only 45 min- 
utes from Kochie. A service for 72 was 
packed into a suitcase (the remainder 
was sent later) and, on the day before re- 
turning home, Carol formally presented 
the Communion ware to the minister and 
elders of Kochie. 


O Canada! 


( Day took on added signifi- 
cance this year for Rev. Charles and 
Hyasinter Deogratsias of Elmvale 
Church, Elmvale, Ontario — it was 
their first one as Canadian citizens. 

Now, they can call the country they 
have lived in for the past seven years 
their official home. But the memories of 
their homeland, Rwanda, are still as 
clear in their minds as the scars on 
Charles’s legs, scars he received during 
a brutal beating by Tanzanian police 
while in a refugee camp. In fact, life in 
the Tanzanian refugee camps, where he 
was born as a member of the Tutsi clan, 
was the only life Charles knew until he 
was 18, 


30 


Nirmeaiatis: 


Rev. Carol Loudon presents the Communion service from her former church to Rev. 
Abale-Phiri and the elders of Kochie Church, Malawi. 


As it turned out, that was not the only 
Communion set, nor the only gift, that 
was part of the mission tour. The Presby- 
terian Church of the Town of Mount Roy- 
al in Quebec sent a Communion set to 
George Loom for use in the chapel at Tu- 
mutumu Hospital in Kenya. Several boxes 
of medical equipment and texts were sent 
to Kikuyu Rehabilitation Centre and Hos- 
pital in Kenya. Three large boxes filled 
with soccer equipment were sent to 
Malawi, and six copies of the new Book of 


“It was such a hopeless place to be,” 
he says. “Little children being bitten by 
snakes and surrounded by poverty. We 
were bound to die there but, somehow, 
by God’s grace, we didn’t.” 

“We lived in fear of being killed,” 
says Hyasinter, who was brought into 
the world by Charles’s mother, a mid- 
wife in the camps. 

Many of the couple’s relatives were 
less fortunate. During the 1994 geno- 
cide in Rwanda, in which close to 
800,000 people were murdered in three 
months, they lost 21 family members 
between them. 

Charles’s love for evangelism even- 
tually took the couple to the United 


Praise were delivered to Clara Henderson. 
As well, 10 brightly coloured banners 
made by church groups and Women’s 
Missionary and Atlantic Mission societies 
members throughout Canada were pre- 
sented to various schools, hospitals and 
government offices. And, of course, as 
many pneumonia vests as participants 
could squeeze into their luggage or use as 
padding for other items were delivered to 
help prevent pneumonia in premature 
babies in both Kenya and Malawi. 


States where he hoped to attend sem- 
inary. Unable to obtain a Green Card, 
they moved to Canada in December 
1993. Charles graduated from Knox 
College in December 1995 and he be- 
came the minister at Elmvale the fol- 
lowing month. 

Charles says he and Hyasinter are 
often in awe of the opportunities they 
have in Canada. “It grips my heart and I 
want to jump for joy,” he says. “For the 
first time, we have human rights.” 

Hyasinter agrees. “I feel a sense of 
satisfaction and gratitude,” she says. 
“This is the best country in the world,” 

(From a report in the 
Barrie Examiner) 
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continued 


Canadians among 5,000 women to attend conference 


group of Canadian Presbyterian 

women were among the more than 
5,000 women who attended the Church- 
wide Gathering held in Louisville, 
Kentucky, July 15 to 19. The event was 
sponsored by Presbyterian Women 
(U.S.A.) and included a group of interna- 
tional guests from partner churches 
around the world. The theme, “Sound 
the Trumpets! Proclaim Jubilee!”, was 
woven into the worship and plenary 
sessions. 

In keeping with the theme, a shofar 
(ram’s horn) was sounded during wor- 
ship. The shofar was often sounded in 
ancient times to call the tribes of Israel to 
battle, to assembly and, most significant- 
ly, to repentance. 

Plenary sessions included a liturgical 
dancer, a Jubilee herald and daily book 
reviews. In the plenary hall, artwork was 
designed to be diverse, interactive and in- 
tegrated into the plenary experience. 
Each day, the colours on the stage were 
chosen to reflect the various aspects of 
Jubilee. Textile designs from around the 


tin | ats 


Canadian participants at the Churchwide Gathering included: (back row, left to right) 


world helped to identify those present as 
a global people. 

Among the guest preachers were Ella 
Busby, minister of New Harvest Church, 
Florence, North Carolina, and Katie Can- 
non, associate professor of religion at 
Temple University, Philadelphia. Speak- 
ers included Naim Ateek, director of the 
Sabeel Ecumenical Liberation Theology 
Centre in Jerusalem; Mercy Amba Oduy- 
oye of the Institute of African Women in 
Religion and Culture, Accra, Ghana; and 
Jean Kim, associate for Ending Home- 
lessness for Women, and recipient of the 
National Medal of Honour from the 
Government of South Korea. 

In the afternoons, participants could 
choose from a variety of activities: work- 
shops, new films for church use, tours of 
the Presbyterian Center [the national 
office of the Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.)], or a visit to the bookstore. 

Financial assistance for the Canadian 
participants was provided by the Cele- 
brate! Steering Committee and the 
Women’s Missionary Society. 


Nadine Murray, Lillian Burgher, Sherma Mitchell, Julie Patterson, Barbara McLean, 
Margaret Robertson, Vernice Gumbs, Eleanor Scarlett and Judith Djan; (front row) Zahra 
Brown, Barbara Marshall, Mary Moorehead, Paulette Brown, Faith Patterson and 


Marjorie Ross. 
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briefly noted 


Mission staff arrivals 
and departures 
Arrivals: Joe Reed, from Central America, 
Oct. 6. 
Departures: Richard and Ling Schwarz 
and family, for Nepal, Oct. 2. 


Church offices arrivals, 
departures and moves 
Arrivals: Rosalind Baxter as assistant 

accountant/payroll administrator. 
Departures: Trish Heidebrecht, manager, 
The Book Room, to pursue other inter- 
ests; Mary Taylor, administrator, Canada 
Ministries, retired. 

Moves: Susan Clarke from resource con- 
sultant/assistant manager, The Book 
Room, to manager, The Book Room; 
Mathew Goslinski, from assistant account- 
ant/payroll administrator to administra- 
tor, Canada Ministries; Patti Walmsley, 
from clerk, Pension and Benefits to ad- 
ministrative assistant, Pension and 
Benefits. 


Congregational changes: Change in 
status: First Church, Penetanguishene, 
Ont., Bonar Church, Port McNicoll, Ont., 
Point Edward Church, Point Edward, 
Ont., Brigden Church, Brigden, Ont., 
now single-point charges. Dissolved: 
Cameron Church, Euphemia, Ont. 
Closed: St. Andrew’s Church, Fort 
MacLeod and Knox Church, Jumbo Val- 
ley, Alta. New: Kwangya Korean Church, 
Surrey, B.C. 


Best anagram for “Presbyterians”: 
Britney Spears 


REAL ESTATE PLANNING 


Thinking about your next move? 
Don’t know where to start? 
Start with me! 
* Solutions for lifestyle changes 
and retirement living 
* Condominiums, apartments, seniors 
residences or adult lifestyle communities 
* Call today to arrange for a free, 
no obligation, in-home consultation. 


John Crawford, ™.A. 
Presbyterian Elder 
Greater Toronto Sales Representative 
The Answer To All Your Real Estate Needs 


(416) 424-4900 


ROYAL LEPAGE 
SR 11 00010 


Royal LePage R.E.S. Ltd., Broker 
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CHURCHMAN 
OBSERVER 
TOURS 


Quality, fully inclusive escorted tours 
and cruises for discerning travellers 
for over 30 years. 


Escorted Tours 


EXPLORING INDOCHINA 
Vietnam, Cambodia & Bangkok 
February 11/01 - 21 Days 


HAWAII - Four Island Tour 
February 22/01 — 14 Days 

THE HOLY LAND 

plus Sinai and Petra 

February 22/01 — 19 Days 
AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 
February 28/01 — 31 Days 


MALTA & SICILY 
March 12/01 — 18 Days 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Cape Town to Victoria Falls 
March 16/01 — 22 Days 


TREASURES of TUNISIA 
March 17/01 — 18 Days 


SPAIN & MOROCCO 
March 20/01 — 23 Days 


Escorted Cruises 


Discover the superior quality and 
service of Holland America Line on 
these fully inclusive and escorted cruise 
holidays featuring savings of up to 60% 


OFF the original cruise line rates. 
PANAMA CANAL plus COSTA RICA 


November 7/00 — 13 Days 
February 14/01 -— 13 Days 


CHRISTMAS CARIBBEAN 
HOLIDAY CRUISE 
December 24/00 — 12 Days 


CIRCLE CARIBBEAN 
February 4/01 — 15 Days 


AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
Rio de Janeiro to Santiago 
February 8/01 - 21 Days 


HAWAII CRUISE 
February 16/01 — 16 Days 


SEAFARER CARIBBEAN 
February 25/01 — 11 Days 


WAYFARER CARIBBEAN 
March 7/01 - 11 Days 


For complete details, contact: 


CRAIG TRAVEL 
1092 MT PLEASANT RD 
TORONTO, ON M4P 2M6 
Tel 416-484-0926 
Toll-Free 1-800-387-8890 
E-mail: 
craig@craigtravel.com 


PCC news 


continued 


An exchange of experiences 
ast fall, Rev. Andrew and Fiona Camp- 
bell of Oban, Scotland, visited Canada 

as part of the annual E. H. Johnson Ex- 

change (see News, February Record). 

This spring, the Canadian half of the ex- 

change, Deborah Schlichter and David 

Smith, visited Scotland. David Smith is 


the executive director of Evangel Hall in 
downtown Toronto, while Deborah 
Schlichter holds the same position 
at House of Friendship in Kitchener, 
Ontario. Both agencies are church- 
supported, inner-city ministries to people 
struggling with homelessness, addiction 
and mental illness. 

The primary purpose of their trip was 
to meet with counterparts in Scotland in- 
volved in inner-city work in order to 
share experiences and learn from one an- 
other. A secondary purpose was to find 
ways to strengthen the ties between the 


A historical retirement 


David Smith and Deborah Schlichter in Oban, Scotland 


Church of Scotland and The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

What they found was a church active- 
ly involved in justice issues. They met 
with many people involved in ministry to 
marginalized people and visited several 
inner-city projects, each one tailored to 
meet the needs of its par- 
ticular community. 

They also discovered 
that, in Scotland, church 
and state seem to work 
more closely together in 
dealing with social justice 
issues. This can be both 
positive and negative. The 
Church of Scotland has 
much power and authority 
and can strongly influence 
both local and national 
governments. The govern- 
ment provides resources to 
the church so that it can de- 
liver programs to the community. 

On the other hand, being a large 
church with much influence can some- 
times remove it from those who are dis- 
advantaged. How does the church wield 
influence with the wealthy and the 
decision-makers and, at the same time, 
walk with the poor and voiceless? 

Schlichter and Smith say the experi- 
ences and insights they gained in Scot- 
land have given them renewed resolve to 
continue to work together with churches 
to help meet the needs of people who are 
poor and disadvantaged. 


k retirement, Rev. Kenneth Barker has continued to write a weekly column on 
the church history of Grey and Bruce counties for the Owen Sound Sun Times. 
The local Kiwanis Club recently published a collection of his columns, Owen 


Sound at Worship, with profits 
going to Kiwanis Internation- 
al’s IDD project to eradicate io- 
dine deficiency around the 
world. The author is pictured, 
flanked by Peter Little (left), 
president of the Owen Sound 
Kiwanis Club, and Bruce Price, 
past-president of the club and 
a member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Owen Sound, Ontario. 
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And ever the twins shall meet 
he historical connection between 
Tamsui, Taiwan, and Oxford County, 

Ontario, was made official on Canada 

Day weekend when representatives from 

both communities took part in a twinning 

ceremony on June 30. 

The connection began in 1882 when 
Dr. George Leslie Mackay, a Presbyter- 
ian missionary who was born in the 
Township of Zorra in Oxford County, 
founded Oxford College in Tamsui. The 
Mackay family was well-represented at 
the ceremony by the presence of his 
three granddaughters, Anna, Isabel and 
Margaret. 

In an “Agreement for the Establish- 
ment of a Sisterhood Relationship” 
signed by the warden of Oxford County, 
Mark Harrison, and, Kuo Che-Tao, the 
mayor of Tamsui, the two communities 
agreed to maintain traditional friendship 
and promote educational and cultural ex- 
changes. They also agreed to: exchange 
administrative experience and step up the 
frequency of visits; accelerate the mod- 
ernization of the two communities and 
advance the welfare and prosperity of 
their citizens; strengthen friendly ties be- 
tween Canada and the Republic of China 


Ss: 


4 ey: € 


One of the rare moments when the high school students from Tamsui found themselves 
at the end of their rope during their trip to Oxford County, Ont. 


and promote substantive people-to- 
people relations. 

In a further gesture of pulling to- 
gether, two tug-of-war teams (one boys’ 
and one girls’) from Tam Kang High 
School in Tamsui competed in the friend- 


U.S. Presbyterians elect first Asian American Moderator 


n the 50th anniversary of his flight 

from North Korea as a refugee, 
Syngman Rhee became the first Asian 
American to be elected Moderator of 
the 212th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). It was 
the first moderatorial election in the de- 
nomination’s history in which there 
were no white male candidates. Rhee is 
director of the Asian American Ministry 
and Mission Center at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary and the Presbyterian 
School of Christian Education in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

A remarkable consensus prevailed 
on most issues that came before the As- 
sembly. Only one vote was close. That 
vote came after an hour-long debate on 
the last night of Assembly when com- 
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missioners voted 268-251 to send the 
presbyteries a proposed constitutional 
amendment that would flatly prohibit 
same-sex union ceremonies in the Pres- 
byterian Church (U.S.A.). A majority of 
the denomination’s 173 presbyteries 
must approve the amendment for it to 
become a part of the Book of Order. 

Supporters of the amendment called 
for the church to provide clear standards 
for young people, arguing that the 
church simply cannot bless what the 
Bible plainly calls sin. Opponents in- 
sisted that such an amendment would 
interfere with the pastoral responsibili- 
ties of ministers and sessions. 

Among their actions on some 900 
items of business, commissioners: ex- 
tended for two more years the work of a 


ship rounds of the 63rd Embro Zorra 
Highland Games held in Embro on 
Canada Day. They lost, but their defeat 
took a back seat to the obvious enjoy- 
ment they had in visiting the home of 
Dr. Mackay. 


task force developing a strategy for 
ministry with native Americans and 
highlighted the need for closer ties be- 
tween presbyteries and the denomina- 
tion’s 109 native American churches; 
called for a task force to study the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, giving special atten- 
tion to finding inclusive-language terms 
for the persons of the Trinity; author- 
ized a study of the participation of 
Youth Advisory Delegates on Assembly 
committees and in plenary sessions; 
passed a resolution urging church mem- 
bers to advocate for the elimination of 
state-sponsored forms of gambling, 
such as lotteries. 
(From a brief published by the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) and 
Presbyterian News Service) 
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St. Andrews, Flin Flon 


Seeks a full-time minister 


» to help develop the vision of a 
National Centre for Excellence 
in Rural and Remote Ministry 


} and to provide pastoral leadership 
within the congregation. 


This unique opportunity requires 
excellent administrative 
and pastoral skills. 


Contact: Rev, Dale Woods 
3839 — 12th Street 
Brandon, MB R7A 4M3 
Ph: (204) 727-5874 Fax: 728-7037 
E-mail: foc@escape.ca 


CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Ontario’s magnificent 


scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 38 passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5 day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 

ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 


BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561-5767 


Presbyterian Lapel Pins 
The “Burning Bush” enameled in 3 colours 
on gold plated pin. $4 each + $1 S&H 
Volume discounts available. Send orders to 
St. Lawrence Presbyterian Church 
‘ C. Withers, 439 Briarhill Ave. 
London, ON NSY 1P3 


pe? 


INTERNATIONAL 
HERITAGE 


No one belongs in ISRAEL more than you. 
Come and celebrate the year 2000 
in the Holy Land where time began ... 


from $2299 CDN* 


Pilgrimages throughout the year 2000 


Canada’s largest 
Holy Land Tour Operator Roa 
ti 


Correction: A news item carried in 
the September Record, “PCC forced to 
seize church property” (page 35), referred 
to Rev. Jim Redpath as Rev. Jim Redford. 
Mr. Redpath assures us any resemblance 
he has to a certain movie star by that 
name ends there. The Record apologizes 
to Mr. Redpath for the error. 


classifieds 


CHIPPAWA PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO, is inviting all 
past members and friends to a Millennium 
Homecoming and Anniversary Weekend, 
October 28th & 29th, 2000. Guest Minister: 
The Rev. Dr. Clyde Ervine. For more infor- 
mation, call the church office 905-295-4231. 
Billets are available. Church e-mail: chippawa 
presbyterianchurch@sympatico.ca. 


JOIN THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
BED & BREAKFAST NETWORK. Travel for 
$28 US a night for two. Call 800-881-1940. 
(www.icbbn.com). 


LOOKING FOR A NEW CHURCH ORGAN, 
high quality used piano or Dutch Christian 
CDs? Check www.organs.ca. 


PRESBYTERIANS PRAISING 2000. 
Greater Toronto Millennium Worship 
Service at Convocation Hall, University 
of Toronto, at 3 p.m. on Sat. October 28, 
2000. All are welcome to attend this cele- 
bration. Information: 416-299-6537. 


SOFTWARE — CSS tracks Membership, 
Offerings, Accounts, Marriages, Deaths, 
Baptisms, Tax receipts & numerous reports. 
Tel. 709-786-9897. Fax 709-786-1995. 
impact-consult@nf.sympatico.ca. 


WANTED: Old Hammond Organs such as 
CV, C2, C3, B3, A100 etc. Also looking for 
old tube audio equipment and speakers. 
Call 519-853-2157. 


(905) 886-0232 Ext. 316 
or 1-877-999-8868 


info@intihertg.com ¢ www.ihtours.com 
Special Clergy Incentives 


*includes return flight, 10 days 8 nights sightseeing & most meals. 
Ont. Reg. # 03319273 


othernews 


continued 


Lawsuits force 
Anglican Church to 
cut staff and programs 
Far with more than 350 lawsuits over 
alleged physical and sexual abuse at 
church-run schools, the Anglican Church 
of Canada is making significant cuts to 
budgets and staff. Eight full-time nation- 
al office positions were eliminated 
on August 31, and grants to Northern 
Canada and overseas ministries are to be 
reduced by $500,000. At the same time, 
grants available from the church’s 
Healing and Reconciliation Fund, sup- 
porting work with indigenous peoples, 
will double. 

“With these reductions, we will bal- 
ance our operating expenditures in the 
current year,’ said Archdeacon Jim 
Boyles, the church’s General Secretary, 
“but our assets will continue to be deplet- 
ed to pay for litigation costs.” 

Boyles said the church is continuing 
to urge the federal government to stop 
pursuing lawsuits as its primary response 
to the more than 7,000 individuals who 
are seeking compensation. “We agree 
with the Law Commission of Canada 
that a redress mechanism would offer a 
better means of meeting the needs of 
people who were harmed at the residen- 
tial schools,” he said. 

The continuing drain of litigation and 
other factors have also had other impacts, 
including: reduction of work in environ- 
mental and social justice areas, and 
reduction of support for a number of 
inter-church coalitions working in these 
areas; elimination of the national Re- 
source Centre, which provided loans of 
videos and other resources to support 
parish ministries; and a reduction in the 
number of pages in the national news- 
paper, the Anglican Journal. David 
Harris, editor of the Journal for nearly 
five years, has resigned as a result of the 
budget cuts. 

Members of the national staff who lost 
their positions have been provided with a 
severance package and relocation assist- 
ance. Grant reductions are to come into 
full effect in 2001, upon approval by the 
church’s national executive committee. 
(Anglican News Service) 
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Older and wiser 

Rita Reed, a member of St. Mark’s 
Church, North York, Ontario, was one 
of the many students who celebrated 
their spring graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto this year. What set 
Rita apart from other graduates, how- 
ever, was her age. The 85-year-old 
can now hang a bachelor of arts de- 
gree on her wall. And, to prove fur- 
ther that it’s never too late to learn, 
she plans to continue studying toward 
an honours degree. 


It’s a start 

When the 126th General Assembly 
learned from one of its ecumenical 
visitors, Rev. Mario Nyamuxwe of 
Mozambique, that the Presbyterian 
ministers in his country had not been 
paid for six months, it struck a sym- 
pathetic chord among many commis- 
sioners and an impromptu collection 
was started. Since then, $4,000 has 
been sent to International Ministries 
from contributors across the country. 
That money, about enough to pay 
each of the 52 ministers one month’s 
salary, was sent to the Presbyterian 
Church in Mozambique in August. 


Maybe they ran out of 
Pokémon cards 

General Mills has apologized in ad- 
vance for including the Bible on CD- 
ROMs in cereal boxes headed to 
grocery shelves. The Bible is included 
on the CD-ROMs along with games 
such as Clue, Lego Creator and Car- 
men Sandiego Word Detective. The 
Minneapolis-based company said the 
Bible ended up on the CD-ROM 
“without our knowledge or consent.” 
Greg Swann of Rhinosoft Interactive, 
the company that helped create the 
CD-ROMs, called General Mills’s as- 
sertion that it was unaware of the soft- 
ware Bibles “a flat-out lie.’ The idea, 
he said, was to promote the Bible as 
part of a basic “reference library” for 
home computers, including a one- 
volume encyclopedia, a thesaurus and 
a dictionary. (Christian Century) 
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EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! 
Hoty LAND 


February - May 2001 departures 
featuring Israel alone or 
combined with Jordan or Egypt 


TURKISH 
HEALTH & History 


A relaxing vacation incl. 7 nights on the 
Mediterranean, 6 nights at a health spa 
and 2 nights in exotic Istanbul 
March 12 - 29, 2001 
Hosts: David & Marion Reeve 


FOOTSTEPS 
OF THE APOSTLES 


Turkey & Greece incl. Greek Isl. Cruise 


BRITAIN & IRELAND 
England ¢ Scotland « Wales « Ireland 
April 29 - May 17, 2001 
Hosts: Shirley & Willard Cleland 
Rey. Michael Tipper 
July 31 - August 18, 2001 
Including Edinburgh Tattoo 
Hosts: Rey. Kelly & Irene Holt 
Rev. J. Allan & Clarene Shantz 


IRELAND 


September 17 - October |, 2001 
Hosts: Rev. Shirley & Warren Collard 


BONNIE SCOTLAND 


Including Edinburgh Tattoo 
August 6 - 18, 2001 
Hosts: Dr. Jim & Doreen Cooper 


THEATRES & SITES 


May 5 - 19, 2001 
Hosts: Rev. Murray & Diana Henderson OF LONDON 
CG May | - 8, 2001 
Up to RUISES Hosts: Ernie & Joan Tetreault 
52% Off » Caribbean » Panama Canal 
Cruise prec brah SOUTH PACIFIC 
Fares Cook Islands * New Zealand « Australia 


Mediterannean « Europe 


November 3 - 27, 2001 


Call today for a free brochure! 
Toll free 1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 
Email: tours@rostad.com 


A WORLD of EXPERIENCE www.rostad.com 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles 


CROWN EX Robemakers and Tailors 


— Genuine tailor-made — Satisfaction guaranteed — Affordable 


Clergy Preaching Choir Vestment Academic 


CROWNEX Lid., 1270 The Queensway, Toronto, ON M8Z 183 Tel. (416) 503-1288 
E-mail: crownex@idirect.com www.crownex.com 


Attach an OLD label from your magazine or 
PRINT name and address of YOUR church. 


Church 
1.OLD ADDRESS: 


Cong. Code 


apt. # 
Postal Code 


City Prov. 
NAME 
2. NEW ADDRESS: 


apt. # 
Postal Code 


City Prov. 
NAME (if changed) 
3.Moving Date 


SEND TO: PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
Circulation Department 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 137 
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MOCO 
Celebrating 


Presbyterian 
women 


by Larry Ellis 


uring the late 19th century and the early part of the 
20th, a dramatic change in the status of women took 
place in Canada and in the Presbyterian Church. 
Until then, many routine, though valuable services 
performed by women were expected, often taken for granted 
and seldom recorded. Many Presbyterian women in a great 
variety of occupations have contributed significantly over the 
years to the life and work of the church and community. 

One group was ministers’ wives and daughters who 
served in the church and community. The minister’s wife 
was expected to be a leader in the church, the president of 
various organizations, a member of the choir as well as being 
active in any number of other areas. 

Another group was represented by Colonel Elizabeth 
Smellie of Fort William, Ontario. She was a Presbyterian and 
a graduate of Johns Hopkins School of Nursing. She served in 
the First World War, was mentioned in dispatches and received 
the Royal Red Cross Award. After the war, she became assis- 
tant matron-in-chief of the Canadian Army Nursing Service in 
Ottawa. When war broke out again in 1939, she accepted an 
appointment as matron-in-chief of the Royal Canadian Army 
Medical Corps and helped organize the Canadian Women’s 
Amy Corps, better known as CWAC. She retired from the 
Army in 1944 with the rank of colonel. Later, she became 
chief superintendent of the Victorian Order of Nurses. 

Another Presbyterian woman of particular distinction was 
Dr. Margaret O’Hara, born in Port Elmsley, near Smiths 
Falls, Ontario. She was one of the first women to graduate in 
medicine from Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, in 
1891. She served in India for 35 years, distinguishing herself 
as a doctor, administrator and devout Christian. 

Lady Aberdeen (Ishbel Maria Gordon), wife of the Gov- 
ernor General, the Earl of Aberdeen (1893-1898) and a 
member of St. Andrew’s Church in Ottawa, was engaged for 
some years in caring for the sick. She had a considerable part 
in organizing the National Council of Women and the Vic- 
torian Order of Nurses. She realized that many ill people in 
their homes were unable to receive proper care. 

By 1897, a mission operated by the Presbyterian Church 
had been established in the town of Skagway, gateway to the 
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Our Heritage 


Cairine Reay Wilson became Canada’s first 
woman senator in 1930. 


Yukon, as a result of the gold rush. Two volunteer nurses, 
Elizabeth Mitchell and Helen Bone, were sent to minister to 
the 1,200 miners at St. Andrew’s Hospital in Atlin, British 
Columbia, in 1899. 

Of all the women who have combined love of church 
with devotion to country, perhaps the best remembered is the 
late distinguished Senator Cairine Wilson. After her marriage 
to the Liberal MP for Russell, Ontario, she became involved 
in many aspects of public life. After her husband’s death, she 
carried on many of his duties and gave leadership to the 
Victorian Order of Nurses, the YWCA and the League of 
Nations Society of Canada. She was called to the Senate in 
1930. As chair of the Canadian National Committee on 
Refugees 1938-1948, she spoke out against anti-Semitism. 
After the war, she was a Canadian representative to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. She was an active 
member of St. Andrew’s Church in Ottawa. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada decided to ordain 
women elders and ministers in 1966, That same year, Joan 
McInnis of St. Andrew’s Church, Arthur, Ontario, became 
the first woman elder to be ordained. The first woman minis- 
ter in the Presbyterian Church, Shirley Jeffrey, was ordained 
in 1968 in Appin, Ontario, and inducted into the pastoral 
charge of Englehart in Northern Ontario. [9 


Larry Ellis is a member of Knox Church, Manotick, Ont. 
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Dangerous 


MUSIC 


We are tuned by music that possesses us and leads us to ahome 
“where we have not yet been” 


Psalm 146 
usic is dangerous. The opening 
phrase of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony was a threat to the 
Third Reich but a signal of en- 
couragement to those who resisted Hitler 
in occupied Europe. When Finland was 
under occupation, the Nazis prohibited 
the playing of Finlandia for it stiffened 
the opposition to oppression. The music 
of Mikis Theodorakis, known best for 
the music in Zorba the Greek, was once 
banned in Greece as a threat to the gov- 
ernment. He is quoted as saying, “My 
songs are stronger than tanks.” The power 
of apartheid in South Africa was largely 
destroyed by the singing of a faithful 
people. Hatikva (Hope), the Jewish na- 
tional anthem, was proudly played in the 


and shape the con- 
sciousness of the 
hearer. I suspect 
few are listening to 
the psalms or are 
aware of the words 
from Colossians: 
“... sing psalms, 
hymns, and spir- 
itual songs to God” 
(Colossians 3:16). 
The psalms were 
mainly written for 
singing; yet, sung or 
not, they are still danger- 
ous music. It is dangerous 
when people of faith join to- 
gether to sing and pray. It is 


Music allows us to transcend the normal limitations of speech 
and thought, enabling us to evoke a sense of the Other, 


a taste of the Infinite and the 


Warsaw Ghetto as a reminder that the fu- 
ture belonged to God, not to the Nazis. 
When Grace Slick asserted that rock 
musicians get into the bloodstream of 
young people and have more influence 
and power than politicians or clergy, she 
was right. Music can create a world, and 
that world can now be carried around in 
little electronic devices that feed the brain 
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promises of God 


threatening for the powers that assume 
tomorrow will continue as today, for 
faith knows that God has given us the fu- 
ture tense. 

Psalm 146 employs the structure of 
psalm-hymns. It is one of the Hallelujah 
Psalms, psalms that include 111-117 and 
146-150. The psalm begins with an ex- 
travagant call to praise God and with the 
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promise of the 
psalmist’s lifetime of 
praise. Verses 3 and 4 
warn not to place trust in 
the political powers be- 
cause princes are mortal; 
they die and their plans die with 
them. (All political conventions 
and campaigns should begin with 
these two verses!) Those who trust 
God, who hope in God, are happy 
(verse 5) for God is Creator, remains 
faithful, practises justice, provides 
for those in need and releases the 
captives (verses 5-7). The psalm contin- 
ues with the conviction that this cosmic 
God cares: the marginalized have an 
advocate. 

Music is, strictly speaking, useless; it 
is not a product or a commodity to which 
we can assign a value or explain its sig- 
nificance. Philosophers who are comfort- 
able only with the rational have always 
had problems placing any positive value 
on music. Plato thought that at least 
some forms of music were a threat to the 
state — and so they are. 

Though music may threaten what is, 
it may also, like Psalm 146, point to what 
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Consider Your Call to Ministry 
at 
KNOX COLLEGE 
Saturday January 27, 2001 
9:00 a.m. — 5:00 p.m. 


If you believe that you may have a call to Ministry within 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada, here is an opportunity 
to explore that call. Discover the challenge of Ministry 
today through conversations with Knox faculty members 


and students. For more information or a brochure, contact: 


MINISTRY 2001, KNOX COLLEGE 
59 St. George Street, Toronto, Ontario M5S 2E6 
tel: (416) 978-4503 fax: (416) 971-2133 
email: knoxcollege@utoronto.ca 


Taylor College of Evangelism 
The Church Army in Canada 


3-Year Commissioning Course or 1-Year Bible Program 


You love the Lord and you are beginning to see the world through His eyes. 
You want to share God’s love with others but you don’t feel ready. 
This is where we can help. Our mission is to get you ready. 


The Church Army is a specialized ministry within the Anglican Church of Canada with 
a specific focus towards Youth Ministry, Evangelistic Programs and Services of Compassion. 

é The Rev. Capt. David Edwards, Principal 
Taylor College of Evangelism 
230 Hawthorne Ave. Ext. 
Saint John, NB E2K 3S9 
Tel. 506-693-8975 
E-mail: edwa@nbnet.nb.ca 


For college information, 
please contact: 


you to discover The Terrace, 84 new Life eee suites, Phe a TSE free from the 
worries of mainterlanc security and future health care. 


at (416) 530-1330 


DON’T MISS ‘OUR OPEN HOUSE, THURSDAY OCTOBER 26" 2.2.M. 
Phe letrace at Christie Gardens ¢:600: Melita Grescent 


Please contact Colleen 


Toronto. M6G 324 © www.christiegardens.org 
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can be. In the suggestive words of George 
Steiner, we are tuned by music that pos- 
sesses us and leads us to a home “where 
we have not yet been.” 

Music allows us to transcend the nor- 
mal limitations of speech and thought, 
enabling us to evoke a sense of the Other, 
a taste of the Infinite and the promises of 
God. Music is a magnificent way of 
proclamation and “a stimulant to devo- 
tion, a lubricant to piety, and a powerful 
evocation of an appropriate mood” 
(Joseph Sittler). Hymns shape our theol- 
ogy, instruct and nurture our faith, and 
inspire us to service. Music is the best 
aid to memory we have and manages to 
stay with us long after names, places and 
even faces are forgotten. 

Psalm 146 is a hymn of praise that ex- 
tols the Creator, not for power alone but 
for compassion for his creatures. The 
litany continues with what is at once a 
challenge to humans and a promise of 
God: to open the eyes of the blind, lift up 
the bowed down, watch over strangers 
and uphold widows and orphans (verses 
8-9). These two verses clearly state the 
bias of God who “loves the righteous” 
and brings to ruin the way of the wicked. 
This is, in the words of Walter Bruegge- 
mann, an “inversion of hopeless situa- 
tions.” The gods of the Middle East, like 
the commercial gods of our day, could 
make no such promises. 

Psalm 146 ends as it began with the 
reminder that God’s reign is eternal and 
with a call to “Praise the Lord!” (verse 
10). It begins and ends with doxology, 
the music of faith that sings across the 
continents and through the centuries. [3 


For discussion and reflection 


* Think of a time in your life when a 
hymn or song has had significant 
meaning for you. 


* Look for and compare the perephe 4 
of Psalm 146 by Leslie Branc 
Psalms/Now. How close is the f 
phrase of Psalm 146 in Isaac Watts’s 
hymn “I'll praise my Maker while I’ve 
breath” (105, The Book of Praise)? 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is the minister of First 
Church in New Westminster, B.C. 
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Presbytery 


online 


How one presbytery uses computers to 
overcome distance and isolation 


t is 12:30 p.m., February 6, 2000. 

History is about to be made. (And 

even if you weren’t there, you could 

have been there.) As the Presbytery 
of Superior winds up its meeting, it is 
agreed, with the click of a switch, to 
meet online whenever necessary between 
that moment and the moderator’s call to 
meet at 7:30 p.m. on April 30. 

How did this strange phenomenon 
come to take place? It began three years 
ago when the presbytery, a somewhat 
isolated, diverse and geographically 
spread-out court, assured there would 
be a computer for every congregation 
within its bounds. The computers 
were purchased by the presbytery 
and became the property of the con- 
gregations that would provide equip- 
ment such as printers and office supplies. 
At its expense, the presbytery also pro- 
vided every congregation with 20 hours 
of Internet time per month, and the clerk 
of presbytery with 60 hours per month. 
Ministers became computer literate, with 
expert help available when needed. 

For the next couple of years, there 
were frequent communications by e-mail, 
with the occasional conference call 
emergency meeting thrown in. The pres- 
bytery still hoped to meet online for 
“routine business.” First, in good Presby- 
terian fashion, “routine business” needed 
to be defined. Then, the presbytery real- 
ized it required a programmer and Web 
master to devise and install a program 
and to train the more apprehensive elders 
how to use it. That’s when Michael Far- 
ris of Winnipeg entered the picture. He 
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wrote a program 

that included the capacity 
for online motions and voting, 

met with the court to explain it and 

spent time with every minister and 

representative elder until they 

were comfortable with the system. 

Once a week, the minister 
checks the Presbytery Meeting Bulletin 
Board for new business and, along with 
the representative elder, accesses pres- 
bytery business on the computer. Each 
member of presbytery uses a password 
key to post questions, add to a debate and 
vote. Discussion can last for as long as 
two weeks before a vote is taken. 

And what about elders who do not 
find computers user-friendly and have no 
interest in befriending them? They can 
hitch a ride to the online meeting with 
someone from the congregation who is 
familiar with the Internet. (Young people, 


J, 


Mary Whitson 


as their parents will tell 
you, are often handy here.) 

There were a few bugs early 

in the process. One minister 

dcovered a clever way to vote 

a dozen times. But the system 
is under continuous development, 

and will be until it runs smoothly for 
everyone. 

Meanwhile, the Presbytery of Su- 
perior is in continuous session. Athough 
an “online presbytery” will never replace 
a ‘face-to-face presbytery,” the electronic 
meetings have removed much of the 
time-consuming stuff that can overwhelm 
a presbytery’s agenda, clearing the way 
for more interesting and creative work. [9 


Mary Whitson, former minister of St. Andrew's 
Church, Fort Frances, Ontario, in the Presbytery 
of Superior, is now minister of First Church, 
North Pelham, and Rockway Church in Ontario. 
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VOX sopuli- 
United 


we fall 


Church union is dead but Christian unity is alive as never before 


have noted with bemusement that some 

writers in the Record have suggested 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 

(PCC) should have closer ties with The 
United Church of Canada (UCC) with a 
view to possible union. Are they serious? 

Instead of union, I suggest we talk to 
the UCC about a trade. We could ex- 
change some of our ministers who are 
in love with the moral and theological 
relativism of the current Canadian cul- 
ture for some of their clergy who prefer 
the more classic and orthodox expression 
of faith. There could even be a free agent 
draft of key players. It could serve as a 
kind of purification process for both 
denominations. 

Of course, the United Church may not 
even want us. There is a strong evangel- 
ical element to the Presbyterian Church 
which seems to have been shuttled aside 
in the UCC’s move toward inclusiveness. 
And the governances of the two denom- 
inations are not as similar as it may appear. 
Decisions by the UCC General Council in 
recent years have disregarded the opinion 
of many grassroots members. To many ob- 
servers, the difference between the two 
churches is greater than ever. 

Church union in Canada has been a 
dead issue for years. Christian unity, 
however, has grown to a higher level 
than ever before. In almost every com- 
munity, members of local congregations 
are working together in social, moral and 
evangelistic programs. The growth of 
Christian unity can also be seen in the 
decline in denominational loyalty. As one 
Record contributor pointed out, people 
are transferring freely from one denom- 
ination to another. If that’s the case, then 
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there is little reason for formal union. 
The serious division in the church to- 
day is not one between denominations 
but one that, to some degree, cuts across 
them all. It can be described as a conser- 
vative/liberal division that usually boils 
down to differences around the authority 
and interpretation of Scripture. Is Jesus 
the unique revelation of God’s truth and 
grace in the world? As many people see 
it, too many in the church have sold out 


Wallace Whyte 


“will be necessary for the church of the 
future to rediscover the ‘movement’ 
character of the faith and let go of its en- 
trenched forms, boundaries and encum- 
berment of possession.” 

Movement is a provocative metaphor. 
It indicates a people of “the Way” rather 
than having arrived. It suggests a church 
in which membership consists of partici- 
pation rather than submission to a rite 
and a name on a membership role. The 


The growth of Christian unity can also be seen in the decline in 
denominational loyalty. People are transferring freely from one 
denomination to another. If that’s the case, then 


there is little reason for formal union 


to a secular culture that sees all values 
and traditions as having equal worth. 

Another fact facing the church is that 
we are living in a post-Christian or, more 
correctly, a post-Christendom age. De- 
nominational jockeying is hardly rele- 
vant. Although there continues to be a 
strong Christian element among people 
in Canada and the United States, the 
church has largely lost its numerical, cul- 
tural and political ascendancy. 

In the mind of one theologian, Douglas 
Hall, this is not a reason for resignation. 
He suggests that instead of being pushed 
into disestablishment, the church should 
intentionally and publicly disavow its 
former place as the official cult of the 
structures and powers of society. Being 
unhindered by the suspicion of ulterior 
motives and vested interests, it would be 
free to bring Christ to the world more 
clearly and effectively. Hall believes it 


change in the present church that this im- 
plies staggers the imagination. The 
church unity which Hall espouses goes 
far beyond the union of two or more reli- 
gious institutions. 

The current decline in church mem- 
bership and influence does not signify the 
death of God or of the church as the Body 
of Christ but, rather, the death of Chris- 
tendom. Only to the degree that the forms 
and institutions of the church as we have 
known it die can the church be resurrect- 
ed. It is good for church members to re- 
member that it was institutionalized reli- 
gion that crucified Jesus and to grasp the 
possibility that, were he to return today, 
his greatest opposition might well arise 
from the same kind of officialdom. LY 


Wallace Whyte is a retired minister of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada currently serving 
as associate minister of pastoral care at Guild- 
wood Community Church, Scarborough, Ont. 
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en ae @ 2000 
The baffling 


call of God 


God doesn't always call us to the easiest situations 


love summer camp. It is the hardest 

job I have ever had, but I’ve loved 

every summer. 

I remember a 16-year-old youth 
who arrived at camp. He had come from 
a difficult childhood, and we were wor- 
ried how the other campers would react. 
Would they embrace his differences or 
push him away? What we witnessed that 
week was grace at its fullest. The other 
campers accepted his weaknesses and 
overlooked his behaviour. Unfortunately, 
the staff could not deal with the youth’s 
complicated problems. After lots of 
prayer and tears, the staff made the diffi- 
cult decision to send him home. The en- 
tire camp missed him dearly and was 
heartbroken that a community that had 
worked so hard to embrace this camper 
couldn’t help him enough. 

During a similar heartbreaking ex- 
perience at camp, a staff member handed 
me a book to read. She said I needed to 
read the page she had marked. It was Os- 
wald Chambers’ book My Utmost for His 
Highest. The heading at the top of the 
page for August 5th was “The Baffling 
Call of God.” Part of it read: “God called 
Jesus Christ to what seemed unmitigated 
disaster. Jesus Christ called His disciples 
to see Him put to death; He led every one 
of them to the place where their hearts 
were broken. Jesus Christ’s life was an 
absolute failure from every standpoint 
but God’s.” Jesus had called his disciples 
to absolute heartbreak. That is how I was 
feeling at that moment. 

As I experienced this difficult summer 
at camp, I wondered what God’s plan 
might be. I began to realize that this call 
of God I thought I had entirely figured 
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out was not at all what I imagined. As 
Oswald Chambers wrote: “ His call is to 
be in comradeship with Himself for His 
own purposes and the test is to believe 
that God knows what He is after.” The 
Scripture Chambers chose for this sec- 
tion was Luke 18:31, 34: “And all things 
that are written by the prophets concern- 
ing the Son of Man shall be accom- 
plished.... And they understood none of 
these things.” Like the disciples, I didn’t 
understand God’s plan. 


God called me to the place 


where he needed me 


In high school, I attended a synod 
youth retreat where I was given a yellow 
piece of paper with Jeremiah 29:11-14 
written on it. I was also given a fluores- 
cent orange paper that read, “ The will of 
God will never lead you where the grace 
of God cannot keep you.” Those papers 
have gone with me everywhere and are 
now taped on my office wall. I look at 
them often and think about the places 
where God has led me. Looking back on 
the difficult times at camp, I can begin to 
see the lessons I learned. For a brief mo- 
ment, I had forgotten why I was there. I 
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guess I was a bit shocked God had called 
me somewhere that I would experience 
such heartbreak and be challenged to 
look for God’s grace in its midst. I start- 
ed to realize that God doesn’t always call 
us to the easiest situations. God called 
me to the place where he needed me. 
About two years ago, I arrived at Zion 
Church in Charlottetown to start my first 
“real” job. As I walked up the steps that 
first Sunday morning, feeling very un- 
prepared for the job that was ahead, one 


of the teenagers greeted me. She smiled 
nervously and asked, “Are you Kim?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

Her smile filled her entire face as she 
exclaimed, “I am so glad you are here!” 

In that moment, I knew God’s plan 
was indeed more than I had ever imag- 
ined. I also knew God had called me to 
where he needed me most and his grace 
would keep me there. 


Kimberly Fraser is the director for Christian 
youth education at Zion Church, Charlotte- 
town. 
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Photo: Heather Chappell 


<i MEMBERS OF Kirk 
on the Hill, Fonthill, 
Ont., were joined by one 
of their own, Wendy 
Lampman (front, left), a 
2000 graduate of Knox 
College, Toronto, when 
they visited the college 
recently. 


THE CHILDREN OF Knox Church, Stratford, Ont., were con- 
gratulated by Dale Bast on their contribution of more than 
$20,000 in the past 10 years to Sleeping Children Around the 
World. The money provided 698 bed kits. 


oe THE ORME DENNISON, 
a a a : << WOMEN’S 93, doesn't let his 
: GROUP of St. age stop him from 
Matthew's Church, attending worship at 
Ingleside, Ont., First Church, Pembroke, 
a \ created a quilted Ont. He arrives by mo- 
“Fanning the torized chair. Greeting 
aN ee wel ; him is clerk of session 
anging. Frame 


Delbert MacDonald. 


below it is an ex- 
planation of the 
FLAMES symbol. 


Sarre toreoorrerremce 


THIS YEAR, for the first 
time, three generations 
of women of Korean ancestry 
participated in the General 
Assembly. Bokgyoum Joanne 
Kim,a commissioner from the 
Presbytery of Westminster, is 
pictured (centre) with Lisa Han 
(left), a young adult represen- 
tative from British Columbia, 
and Linda Park, student repre- 
sentative from The Presbyter- 
ian College, Montreal. 


ROBERT 
GAUVREAU_ 1 
was presented 
with a certificate 
of appreciation 
recognizing his 
39 years as an 
elder (23 as clerk 
of session) during the 40th anniversary 
celebrations of Richmond Church, Rich- 
mond, B.C. With Robert is his wife, Eileen. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they 
are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people, 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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JOAN JARVIS, a member of St. Andrew's Church, Barrie, 
Ont., was presented with the Barrie YMCA Peace 
Medallion for her work with the Out of the Cold program. 
Pictured with Joan and her husband, Peter, (centre) are the 
people who nominated her — (L to R) Ruth Millar, Russ 
Hope, Mary Gilbride and Marilyn Hope. 


THIRTY-FOUR CHILDREN attended the Kids of the Kingdom Club 
which meets at Knox Church, Morrisburg, Ont.,on school PD days. 
The children presented a cheque for $60 from their offerings to Rev. 
Gregory Blatch, minister of Knox, to be used for PWS&D flood relief 
work in Mozambique and Madagascar. (Photo: Morrisburg Leader) 


S 
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ELINOR MCGUIRE (Miss Ellie) was honoured for her longtime 
service to the congregation of Orillia Church (St. Andrew's), 
Orillia, Ont., at a special Sunday morning coffee hour. Clerk 
of session Dick Lauer and interim minister Rev. lan Johnston 
presented her with large-print copies of the revised Book of 
Praise and the Bible (NIV). Elinor sang in various church 
choirs for 70 years, was an elder for 22 years and served 
with the WMS for many years, including time as secretary 
7 and president. Assisting her in cutting the cake is her 

VY husband, Jim, while Dick Lauer looks on. 


TWENTY NEW 
HYMNALS given as 
memorial gifts by the fam- 
ilies of Alan and Margaret 
Atkinson, and Velera 
McFarlane were dedicated 
at St. Paul’s Church, Prince 
Albert, Sask. Shown at the 
dedication are: Rev. 
George Yando, organist 
and choir director Iris 
Cook, and choir members 
Isabell Bannister and 
Charles Dent. 


MERCY RAVIKANT (centre), a 
community health worker 
with the Church of North India, 
and Karen Plater (second from 
right) of PWS&D were the guest 
speakers at St. John’s Church, 
Rodney, and Knox Church, Kintyre, 
Ont., recently. With them are Rev. 
Duncan Colquhoun and Kintyre 
WMS members Margaret Mc- 
Dougall (left) and Marion Fleming. 


THE YOUTH GROUP of St. George's 
Church, River John, N.S., conducted 
a worship service for the River John and 
Area Historical Society at the Church of 
Christ, a local church that has been desig- 
nated a historical building. Pictured (L to R) 
are: (back row) guest speaker Stacey Jef- 
frey, Erica Heighton, Sherri Heighton, Rev. 
Jeanette Fleischer; (front row) Eric Alexan- 
der, Cathy Alexander and Robert Heighton. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew's 
Church, Arnprior, Ont., held a Cradle Roll 
Celebration in the spring. During the 
celebration, Marion Neill (second from 
left) and Phyllis McNab were honoured 
for their years of service to the church 
school. The worship service was led by 

7 Barney and Neddy (a.k.a. Rev. 
Milton and Jeannette Fraser). 


CS ee MBB | heart s 
THE ISABEL TAYLOR WMS of Chalmers Church, Calgary, celebrated 
its 40th anniversary on Mission Awareness Sunday. Pictured hold- 
ing life membership certificates and a display of information on the 
group's history are (L to R): Cora Downie, Jennie Brown, Betty McNay, 
Jenny Howarth, Marjorie Christie, Joy Wilkinson, Cathie Davidson, 
Maude Woolford and Cathie Smith. 


PICTURED AT the 
dedication service for 
a new addition to St. An- 
drew’s Church, Coldwater, 
Ont., are: John Jennett (left), 
building contractor; Ada 
Westenbrink, chair of the 
board of managers; Rev. Ed 
Hoekstra. The door behind 
them leads from the sanctu- 
ary to the new addition. 


rN FOUR GENERATIONS of Seth Donnan 
Nash's family were present for his bap- 
tism at St. Andrew's Church, West Hunting- 
don, Ont. Holding him is his great-great- 
grandmother, Lillian Wallace, a longtime 
member of St. Andrew's. She is joined by 
Seth's grandfather, Russ Donnan; mother, 
Sherry Nash; and great-grandmother, Joyce 


REV. LONNIE ATKINSON'S 10th anniversary as minister of St. Paul's Donnan. Standing behind them are his 
Church, Ingersoll, Ont., was celebrated earlier this year. Making a father, Joel Nash; grandmother, Barb Donnan; 
presentation to Lonnie and his wife, Joan, is assistant clerk of and great-grandfather, Bill Donnan. 

session Gerald Staples. 


Correction: The photo caption 
for the dedication of a stained 
glass window on page 42 of the 


September Record should have 
read “in memory of Catherine 
(Kay) Clark.”The Record apolo- 
gizes for the misunderstanding. 


MACGREGOR (MAC) >> 
ROULSTON was honoured 

by the congregation of Westmin- 
ster Church, Scarborough, Ont., 
on the 50th anniversary of his or- 


dination as a Presbyterian elder. ti ate 
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Faith Works by Jim Wallis (Random 
House, 2000, $36.95). Reviewed by 
Bert Vancook. 


Robert Schuller (of Crystal Cathedral 
fame) or Bill Hybels (of Willow Creek 
Community Church) could have become 
Jim Wallis had they heard the call to 
social justice in the Bible as loudly as 
Wallis did. The three men are similar in 
being good communicators, repeating 
their main points over and over, and 
knowing everyone who is anyone in their 
circle of activity. Wallis manages to drop 
more names and tell more stories than you 
can shake a stick at. In this book, he offers 
15 lessons gleaned from his experiences 
in a remarkable variety of social justice 
movements in the United States over the 
past 30 years or so. He offers the lessons 
in a kind of Norman Vincent Peale style, 
exhorting readers to help change the life 
of the United States as they work toward 
the Kingdom of God. 

If you are a regular reader of the mag- 
azine called Sojourners, founded and 
edited by Wallis, you will have met many 
of these people, heard many of these 
stories, and picked up the lessons and ex- 
hortations already. To find a more struc- 
tured theology, read Wallis’s recent book 
The Soul of Politics. To become connect- 
ed to a movement or to be energized by 
the possibilities of Christian activism, 
Faith Works is a fine introduction. 

Wallis has travelled from one Chris- 
tian activist movement to another over 
the years. His energy is now focused on 
urging U.S. churches to respond to feder- 
al legislation that severely restricted wel- 
fare in 1996 and introduced the concept 
of “workfare” on the widest scale yet. 
Surprisingly, rather than condemning the 
concept, he (along with others) has man- 
aged to work under the terms of that leg- 
islation to give the urban poor a chance 
to break out of their poverty. 

The book’s only obvious weakness 
for Canadian readers is that politics and 
social structures are different in Canada, 
the attempts of Ralph Klein and Mike 
Harris notwithstanding. This means that 
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translation of the book into “Canajun” is 
necessary. Wallis’s call to “get out of the 
house,” though, and to move beyond our 
church walls to make a difference in our 
society is a message Canadian churches 
need to hear as clearly as possible. 


Bert Vancook is minister of St. Andrew’s in 
Thunder Bay, Ont. 


Finding Darwin’s God: A Scientist’s 
Search for Common Ground Be- 
tween God and Evolution by Kenneth 
R. Miller (Cliff Street Books,1999, 
$37.95). Reviewed by Gail Turner. 


Finding Darwin’s God is an important 
book for all concerned about good sci- 
ence, good theology and the possibility 
of embracing both without compromise. 
Kenneth Miller, a professor of biol- 
ogy at Brown University, Providence, 
Rhode Island, responds with clarity and 
compassion to those who have been 
caught up in the ongoing battle between 
fundamentalist creationists and unbeliev- 
ing evolutionists. He raises a voice, too 
seldom heard, of one who refuses to ac- 
cept the divorce of science and religion. 
Miller contends that modern evolu- 
tionary science does not rule out the 
existence of God, does not demand 
agnosticism as the price of intellectual 
respectability, and does not nullify a 
world-view that depends on the spiritual. 
Modern science, he finds, is fully com- 
patible with Christian faith, “not because 
evolution is wrong, [but] because evolu- 
tion is right!” (emphasis in the original). 
In the early chapters of Finding Dar- 
win’s God, Miller examines the theories 
of “creation science” and finds them want- 
ing, both as science and as expressions of 
Christian faith. Next, he turns his attention 
to the public statements of fellow scien- 
tists for whom the death-knell of the di- 
vine is a welcome sound. He shows their 
viewpoint to be unnecessarily reductionist 
and lacking in scientific foundation. He 
calls them to account for fuelling the fears 
of conservative Christians and strengthen- 
ing their anti-science agenda. The result is 


“PREACHING [il 


eua ETHICS” 


A one-day theological conference at 


Trinity Presbyterian Church 
2737 Bayview Avenue, Toronto 


Monday, October 16, 2000 
9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Guest Lecturer 


Dr. William H. Willimon 


Professor of Christian Ministry at Duke University 


To register, or for more information, 
phone (416) 233-8591 
Organizing Committee: 

Dr. Clyde Ervine, Dr. Stephen Farris 
Dr. John Vissers and Dr. Stanley Walters 


St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church 


35 Church St. N. 
Ajax, ON L1T 2W4 


seeks an enthusiastic 


music director /organist 


with an appreciation for and ability to 
lead our congregation in a wide variety 
of music and worship experiences. 
We have Senior and Junior choirs, 
a Yamaha C3 grand piano and a 
2-manual Allen MDS-36 organ. 

To commence as soon as possible. 
Contact: Carol Rutledge — 905-427-1352 
or Katherine Heal — 905-426-2595 
See our Web page at 
http://www. inforamp.net/~bheal/ 


Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Pierrefonds, Quebec 


PART-TIME MINISTER 


A small, suburban congregation established 
in 1958 and located in the heart of 
Montreal's vibrant, multicultural “West 
Island,” serving the communities of 
Pierrefonds, Dollard-des-Ormeaux and 
Roxboro (30 minutes from downtown 
Montreal), is seeking a part-time minister. 


If you are interested in sharing the pastoral 

ministry with members of the congregation, 

are open to developing new approaches to 

ministry and believe you have or are 

developing strong skills in 

> preaching 

> sympathetic pastoral care/counselling 

> leadership development and team 
building, 


please send your profile to: 
Elias Saikaly, Convener, Search Committee 
4373 Elgin, Pierrefonds, QC H9H 1T9 

Tel. (514) 620-6443 

E-mail: e_saikaly@hotmail.com 
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Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


& Loage See 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


\ EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY 


i ee eB) 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
AE! traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street, London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225; Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


ilal= W.: Proud Supporters 
AGEN of the Arthritis Society 


Custom Stained ai SR 
2255 Queen Street East, #140 
Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 
416-690-0031 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO 

ENERGY CONSERVATION 

Manufacturers of Lighting 

For Houses of Worship 

Catalogue upon request. English or French. 

Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 

Collection Plates « Brass Refinishing 

95 Ashley Street, Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 
(905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 
1-800-268-1526 


M ] LLS Web site: www.millslighting.com 
Architectural E-mail: results@millslighting .com 
Lighting = MADEIN CANADA 
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Christian 


Laspira Zions *» 


Stores 


Bibles, Books, Music, Gifts, Cards 
www.inspirations.ns.ca 


Compass 
Investment Counsel 
Professional financial advice 
David Campbell-Page, MA, M.Ed., MBA 
Toronto: (416) 694-1079 
Toll Free: 1-888-284-4409 
E-mail: compasscounsel@sympatico.ca 


Because life has to be financed 


Willowdale 
Presbyterian Church 
North York, Ontario 


75" Anniversary of the founding 
of the Congregation 


Homecoming Weekend 
November 10 - 12, 2000 


For further information 
(416) 225-7969 
(416) 489-3949 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


DOMINION REGALIA LTD. 


The Presbyterian Flag featuring the 
BURNING BUSH in full colour surmounted 
on a ST. ANDREW’S flag. 


*FLAGS & ACCESSORIES 
‘EMBROIDERED CRESTS +*TABLE RUNNERS 
*IMPRINTED RIBBONS *LAPEL PINS 


For your FREE CATALOGUE of these items 
and much more, call or write today. 

1550 O’Connor Drive 

Toronto, Ontario M4B 2V3 
(416) 752-2382 or fax (416) 752-4615 


*PULPIT FALLS 


Robes for Choir and Pastor, 
Cassocks, Surplices, 

Choir Robes, Motarboards 
Samples and prices on request. 
(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road, PO Box 397 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 
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continued 
evident in the widespread confusion about 
what science does and can do and, in his 
own country, has put the proper teaching 
of science in serious jeopardy. 

In the concluding chapters, Miller 
presents his own witness of a Christian 
faith grounded in both Scripture and sci- 
ence. Finding Darwin's God fills a long- 
standing void in the popular literature on 
science and religion. It is a must-read for 
teachers of science, Bible study group 
leaders and anyone working with young 
people as they sort through these issues. 


Gail Turner is program assistant with Justice 
Ministries, Life and Mission Agency. 


Would You Know My Name? A 
Glimpse Into Life After Death and 
the Dying Process by Howard and 
Esther Mcllveen, (Essence, 1999, $12; 
order through esther_mcilveen@ 
telus.net or 604-272-1571). Reviewed 
by John Congram. 


A husband and wife team has put to- 
gether a book to help people face death 
and still have hope. Howard Mcllveen is 
the pastoral care co-ordinator of Vancou- 
ver’s Richmond Hospital. He has been 
involved in ministry with cognitively im- 
paired elderly people since 1991. Esther 
is a writer who has worked as a mentor 
in an inner-city mission. 

This book of just under 100 pages 
contains a variety of materials. Mostly, it 
contains stories like that of Ruby, Esther’s 
sister, who died in 1996 after a long and 
courageous battle with multiple sclerosis. 
Included are some original poems and a 
eulogy Howard delivered at his mother’s 
funeral. There is even a reflection on the 
death of the family dog and the conclu- 
sion that animals must go to heaven. 

This is not a systematic treatment of 
the subject, but it should be no less help- 
ful and inspirational to those facing death 
themselves or that of a loved one. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 


payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congrega- 
tion. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 
301, e-mail: bookroom@presbyterian.ca. 
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The search for 


a leet candidates 


question: Since when, in the calling of anew minister, has the “leet process” been hijacked by some 
interim moderators and search committees? These people seem to think it is their duty to have only 
one choice for the congregation. This, in my way of thinking, is how dictators have elections. In 
Canada, there is no election when only one name is on a ballot. It is called election by acclamation. 


“Jeet” is when a search committee 

recommends the congregation 

should “hear” a number of candi- 

dates for the vacant pulpit. The 
number is usually three ministers, or can- 
didates certified for ordination, who are 
asked to visit with the congregation and, 
then, preach on the Sunday. A congrega- 
tional meeting is held and, when the con- 
gregation resolves to proceed to call, the 
name of the chosen candidate is inserted 
in the Call document upon the clear ma- 
jority of those present voting to do so. 
The Call document is then signed by 
those who voted in the affirmative and, 
during subsequent weeks, taken into the 
congregation for the signatures of mem- 
bers who could not attend the meeting 
and for the concurrence of adherents. 

It has become a more common prac- 
tice for a search committee to interview a 
number of candidates and, then, after due 
consideration and prayer, recommend 
only one candidate to the congregation. 
A congregational meeting is held and, 
when the congregation resolves to pro- 
ceed to call, the name of the single can- 
didate is inserted in the Call document 
upon sufficient numbers voting for this 
individual. The rest of the process re- 
mains the same. 

It was as early as the 86th General 
Assembly (1960) that the following was 
adopted by Assembly: “It is recommend- 
ed by the General Assembly and required 
by some presbyteries that only one can- 
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didate be heard for decision by the con- 
gregation. If more than one candidate is 
to be heard, the total should be three, 
rather than two or four or more.” 

A document circulating within our 
presbytery (possibly based on that Assem- 
bly’s report) notes that a “three-person 
leet’”” may work against the best interests 
of both candidate and congregation. 

With respect to the applicant for the 
vacant pulpit, the minister may go quietly 
to an interview with a search committee 


Tony Plomp 


due emphasis to oratorical skills. The 
choice should be made on the basis of 
more than preaching ability. A search 
committee can assess organizational abil- 
ity, counselling skills, theological com- 
petence and biblical insight.” 

“Tf a multiple leet is used, the last per- 
son to preach may have an unfair advan- 
tage, because people tend to forget the 
other candidates’ presentations.” 

The same document goes on to say: 
“There may, however, be good reasons 


“The multiple leet may give undue emphasis to oratorical skills. 
The choice should be made on the basis of 


more than preaching ability” 


without upsetting his or her own congre- 
gation. “When a minister is part of a mul- 
tiple leet, though, there is less privacy. If 
the minister does not receive the call, it 
may affect the relationship between the 
minister and the home congregation.” 

The vacant congregation’s best inter- 
est may not be well-served by a multiple 
leet either. “For example, if three very 
fine candidates are invited to preach ... 
the loyalty of the congregation may be 
split three ways. For lack of unanimity, 
all three candidates could be lost and the 
process ... started over again.” 

“The multiple leet may also give un- 


why a congregation would want a mul- 
tiple leet because of special needs, inter- 
ests or circumstances. In such a case, the 
interim moderator should check this per- 
ception with presbytery and consider 
using a three-person leet.” 

Although feelings sometimes run 
high on this issue, I would not want to 
call the process of proposing a single 
candidate dictatorial. On balance, it 
makes a lot of sense to me. IY 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp to 
Tony_Plomp@telus.net or 4020 Lancelot Dr., 
Richmond, B.C.V7C 4S3. 
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DEATHS 

CAMPBELL, GARNET, died peacefully after a 
courageous battle with ALS, Oct. 17, 1999, 
in his 64th year. Garnet leaves his wife, 
Shirley McVanel, loved daughter Heather 
and grandson Royal. He was the son of 
Edith Campbell of Alberton, P.E.I., and the 
late Vernon and Ethel Campbell, brother of 
Lorraine Beck (George) of P.E.Il. and Gordon 
Campbell (Gayle) of Lively. The session of St. 
Andrew's Presbyterian Church, Barrie, Ont., 
paid tribute to his 21 years of faithful ser- 
vice as an elder, citing his conscientious vis- 
iting, attendance at meetings and worship, 
giving thanks to God for his life and work 
among them and the congregation. 

DUNCAN, CHRISTINA, 95, received into mem- 
bership at St. Andrew's, St. Lambert, Que., in 
December 1932 and was active in many 
areas of the congregation's life; friend and 
confidante to many students at The Presby- 
terian College over the years, June 24, 2000; 
mother of Rev. Dr. Graeme Duncan and 
elder Margaret Duncan. 

GRANT, ELIZABETH “LIZZIE,” in her 94th year, 
longtime member of St. Andrew’s Presby- 
terian Church, Bolsover, Ont., at Lakeview 
Manor, Beaverton, Ont., on Sunday, Aug. 27, 
2000. 

HILL, JOHN, in his 81st year, longtime mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Bolsover, Ont., at Lakeview Manor, Beaver- 
ton, Ont., on Sunday, Aug. 6, 2000. 

PRICE, FRED, 83, longtime and devoted mem- 
ber, as was his wife, Ellen (deceased Feb. 27, 
1999), choir member, board of managers, 
member of the Thursday morning group, 
St. Andrew's, Thorold, Ont., April 26, 2000. 

SHIVAS, JOHN WILLIAM “JACK,” 95th year, 
faithful member, elder since 1953, past clerk 
for 25 years, Valetta Church, Merlin, Ont., 
July 8, 2000. 

WILKINSON, EDWARD “TED,” in his 62nd year, 
member of St. Andrew's Presbyterian 
Church, Bolsover, Ont., at St. Michael's Hos- 
pital, Toronto, on Friday, Aug. 11, 2000. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, N.B., St. Luke’s. Rev. John Crawford, 7 
Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B. E9H 1Y5. 

Little Narrows, N.S.; Whycocomagh, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. R. Ritchie Robinson, Site 12, Box 
4,RR 1, Bras d’Or, N.S. BOC 1B0. 


Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul's; French River. Rev. 
Charles McPherson, Box 132, Stellarton, N.S. 
BOK 1S0. 

Miramichi, N.B., St. James. Rev. Philip Crowell, 
206 Wellington St., Miramichi, N.B.E1N 1M7. 

New Glasgow, N.S., St. Andrew's. Rev. lona 
MacLean, Box 1003, Pictou, N.S. BOK 1HO0; 
ionamac@auracom.com; 902-485-4298. 

Pictou Landing, N.S., Bethel; Little Harbour 
pastoral charge. Rev. Kenneth Stright, PO 
Box 254, Pictou, N.S. BOK 1HO0; stright@ 
geocities.com. 

Riverview, N.B., Bethel. Rev. Martin Kreplin, 90 
Park St., Moncton, N.B.E1C 2B3. 

Springhill, N.S., St. David's; Oxford, St. James; 
Riverview, St. Andrew's. Rev. Kevin Steeper, 
RR 2, Pictou, N.S. BOK 1H0; 902-485-8944; 
thesteepers@auracom.com. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, Bris- 
tol Memorial. Rev. Ruth Syme, Box 1983, 
Deep River, Ont. KOJ 1P0. 

Lansdowne, Ont., Church of the Covenant; 
Caintown, St. Paul’s. Rev. Marion Johnston, 
12 Westview Place, Brockville, Ont. K6V 6G1; 
613-498-4733; marni@recorder.ca. 

Manotick, Ont., Knox. Rev. Samuel Living- 
stone, 10825 Blaine Rd., RR 2, Mountain, 
Ont. KOE 1S0. 

Montreal, Korean. Rev. John Kim, 298 Rudar 
Rd., Mississauga, Ont.L5A 183. 

Montreal, Taiwanese Robert Campbell (half- 
time bilingual assistant). Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 
Rockwyn Ave., Pointe Claire, Que. H9R 1W2. 

Nepean, Ont., Parkwood (effective July 1, 
2001). Rev. J.H.W. Statham, 1220 Old Tenth 
Line Rd., Orleans, Ont. K1E 3W7. 

Ottawa, Westminster. Rev. Alex Mitchell, 2400 
Alta Vista Dr., Ottawa, Ont. K1H 7N1. 

Pierrefonds, Que., Westminster (part time). 
Search Committee Convener, Mr. Elias 
Saikaly, 4373 Elgin, Pierrefonds, Que. 
H9H 1T9;e_saikaly@hotmail.com. 

Smiths Falls, Ont., Westminster. Rev. Milton 
A. Fraser, 80 Daniel St. N, Arnprior, Ont. 
K7S 2K8; 613-623-5531; standrew@storm.ca. 

Westport, Ont., Knox. Mr. Robert Sutherland, 
Box 413, Westport, Ont. KOG 1X0; 613- 
273-2096. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Andrew’s. Rev. E.J. Briard, 255 Wright 
Cres., Ajax, Ont.L1S 5S5. 

Arthur, St. Andrew's; Gordonville, St. Andrew's. 


Rev. J. Johnson, Box 133, Drayton, Ont. 
NOG 1P0; 519-343-3201. 

Cambridge, St. Andrew’s Hespeler. Rev. Wayne 
Dawes, 2 Grand Ave. S, Cambridge, Ont. 
N1S 2L2. 

Erin, Burns; Ospringe, Knox. Rev. Gerald Ren- 
nie, 67 Churchill Rd. N, Acton, Ont. L7J 2H9; 
gerald.rennie@sympatico.ca. 

Fergus, St. Andrew's (effective November 5). 
Rev. Robert Spencer, 28 Kipling Ave., 
Guelph, Ont. N1H 8C2. 

Guelph, St. Andrew's. Rev. William Johnston, 
54 Queen St. N, Kitchener, Ont. N2H 2H2. 

Kingston, Strathcona Park. Rev. Mark Ward, 
2368 Middle Rd., Kingston, Ont. K7L 5H6. 

Kitchener, Doon. Rev. John Deyarmond, 28 
Stephen St., Cambridge, Ont.N1S 3R8. 

Nobleton, St. Paul's. Rev. Sam Priestley, 143 
Main St.N, Markham, Ont. L3P 1Y2. 

Oakville, Knox (associate minister). Rev. Harry 
McWilliams, 89 Dunn St., Oakville, Ont. 
L6J 3C8. 

Penetanguishene, First. Rev. Ed Hoekstra, Box 
821, Coldwater, Ont. LOK 1E0; 705-686-3648. 

Puslinch, Duff's; Crieff, Knox. Rev. Don Mc- 
Callum, 795 Scottsdale Dr., Guelph, Ont. 
N1G 3R8. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew's. Rev. Margaret Robert- 
son, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7; 
416-441-1111; mroberts@presbyterian.ca. 

Toronto, Malvern. Rev. Duncan Cameron, 115 
St. Andrews Rd., Toronto, Ont. M1P 4N2; 
d.cameron@sympatico.ca. 

Toronto, Patterson. Rev. Gordon Fish, 15 Lam- 
beth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, St. Giles Kingsway. Rev. John Borth- 
wick, 2314 Islington Ave., Toronto, Ont. M9W 
5W9; 416-741-1530; barley.is@home.com. 

Toronto, Trinity York Mills. Rev. John Congram, 
50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 157; 
jcongram@presbyterian.ca. 

Toronto, Weston. Rev. Will Ingram, 4 Morning- 
side Ave., Toronto, Ont. M6S 1C2. 

Tweed, St. Andrew's. Rev. A.D. MacLeod, 16 
Marmora St., Trenton, Ont. K8V 2H5. 

Unionville, Unionville Church. Rev. Robert 
Smith, 271 Centre St., Thornhill, Ont. L4J 1G5; 
tpchurch@aims.on.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Beechwood, St. Andrew's; Centre Road, Knox; 
Kerwood, West Adelaide. Rev. Dennis 
Carrothers, Box 219, Forest, Ont. NON 1J0; 
519-786-5154. 

Chatham, First (associate minister). Mr. Bob 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, graduations, baptisms and the 
reception of new members, as well as death notices, The rate is $1 per word or $50 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to the congregation: $10 for the basic notice 
and $1 per word for additional information. (There will be no charge to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
Contact the Record office regarding all items for the Transitions column. 
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Fletcher, 42 Algonquian Dr., Chatham, Ont. 
N7M 5Y2. 

Delhi, Calvin. Rev. Robert M. Shaw, 48 Brock 
St. W, Tillsonburg, Ont. N4G 2A5; 519-842- 
7176 (H); 519-842-8665 (0). 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s; Port Dover, Knox. 
Rev. Thomas G. Vais, 117 Argyle St. N, Cale- 
donia, Ont. N3W 1B8. 

Listowel, Knox. Rev. Nicholas Vandermey, Box 
663, Seaforth, Ont. NOK 1WO. 

London, Oakridge (associate minister). Rev. 
Terry Ingram, 862 Freele St., London, Ont. 
N6H 4G8; 519-471-2290; tingram@ 
oakridge.london.on.ca. 

London, St. Lawrence. Rev. Donald McInnis, 
280 Oxford St. E, London, Ont. N6A 1V4. 

Meaford, Knox. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, Box 86, 
Chatsworth, Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Rev. 
Catherine Calkin, RR 2, St. Pauls, Ont. NOK 1VO. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew's; Dawn, Knox. Rev. Philip 
Wilson, PO Box 1381, Corunna, Ont. NON 1G0. 

Stratford, Knox. Rev. Rick Horst, PO Box 247, 
St. Marys, Ont.N4X 1B1. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Jack Neil, Box 
1148, Ridgetown, Ont. NOP 2C0;519-674-3487. 

Windsor, Riverside. Rev. Jeff Loach, 405 Victoria 
Ave.,Windsor, Ont. N9A 4N1; loach@jet2.net. 

Wyoming, St. Andrew's; Camlachie, Knox. Rev. 
Raymond Hodgson, 261 N. Christina St., 
Sarnia, Ont. N7T 5V4; 519-332-2662; 
raymond.hodgson@sympatico.ca. — 


prruithine Code 


iii 2.7x(O-%)=m 


N2V 1B3. www.arithmecode.com 
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by Dave Mitchell 


Find the value of each symbol by doing the arithmetic. Replace 
each symbol with the letter which corresponds to its value to find 
the #rithmelode word below. Category: THE GREAT FLOOD 


i 88 + (15.3 -3.4-3.9) = 
ii (Ox 4)-(50% of 86)=% 


iv (2/3 o0f@)+75% of (O+%)=@ 
(@+%+M-1)+3=% 


Arithme (ode answer from previous puzzle: HEZRO 
Booklets of 100 puzzles available at $10 each. Standard version (as above), Junior, Integer 
versions. Send a cheque payable to ArithmeCode, 143 White Pine Cr., Waterloo, ON 

e-mail: mitchell@ kw.igs.net 032 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Man., Knox-Zion. Rev. Gladys Ander- 
son, Box 553, Neepawa, Man. ROJ 1HO; Fax: 
204-476-5387; gmander@escape.ca. 

Flin Flon, Man., St. Andrew’s (full-time or- 
dained minister with interest in developing 
a centre for rural and remote ministries). 
Rev. Dale Woods, 339-12th St., Brandon, 
Man. R7A 4M3; phone 204-727-5874; fax 
204-728-7037; fpc@escape.ca. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew's (half time at 
present). Rev. Bert Vancook, 207 South 
Brodie St., Thunder Bay, Ont. P7E 1C1. 

Kenora, Ont., First. Rev. Beth M. McCutcheon, 
1476 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. R3G OW3. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Calvin. Rev. Joanne R. Mac- 
Odrum, Box 342, Geraldton, Ont. POT 1MO. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., First. Rev. Bert Vancook, 207 
South Brodie St., Thunder Bay, Ont.P7E 1C1. 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s-Calvin (joint charge 
seeking full-time minister). Rev. John 
Hogerwaard, 341 Eveline St.at McLean Ave., 
Selkirk, Man.R1A 1M9; 204-482-6425. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Saskatoon, Calvin Goforth; McKercher Drive. 
Rev. Eric Muirhead, Box 1586, Melfort, Sask. 
SOE 1A0; emuirhead@sk.sympatico.ca. 

Yorkton, Knox; Dunleath. Rev. Deborah Lan- 
non, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask. S4P 2T9; 
dalfor@dlcwest.com. 


THIS 


Q 
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Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Centennial. Rev. David Vincent, 1102- 
23 Ave. NW, Calgary, Alta. T2M 117; Fax 403- 
220-9003; dvincent@nucleus.com. 

Calgary, Varsity Acres (two ministers — indi- 
viduals or teams may apply). Rev. Dianne 
Ollerenshaw, 344 Coach Ridge Rise SW, Cal- 
gary, Alta. T3H 1G1; ollerend@cadvision.com; 
Web site: www.cadvision.com/vapc. 

Edmonton, Westmount. Rev. Bruce Kemp, 
6104-148 St., Edmonton, Alta. T6H 4Z5; 
bkemp1 @telusplanet.net; Fax: 780-439-1676. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Castlegar, Grace. Rev. Doug Johns, Box 255, 
Creston, B.C. VOB 1G0;johnsy@kootenay.com. 

Vancouver, Chinese (associate pastor, English 
service). Rev. Robert Allison, 1179 Cloverley 
St., North Vancouver, B.C.V7L 1N7. 

Vancouver, West Vancouver. Rev. Ted Siverns, 
335 7th St., New Westminster, B.C. V3M 3K9; 
tsiverns@lightspeed.bc.ca. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Jasper Presbyterian Church, Jasper, Alberta. 
Available immediately, full-time, three-year 
appointment. Good knowledge of Korean 
and English required. 
New church development worker, full-time, 
three-year appointment, Edmonton. 
Contact: Rev. Gordon Haynes, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


A rich history of commitment and Christian solidarity 


PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF 


JOHN CONGRAM 


© 2000 


...wonderful stories, great 

humor, and the personal touch 

of the author. This book focuses 

on the history, stories, and 

people of The Presbyterian Church in Canada while 
reminding us of what is important to us as Presbyterians. 
It refers us back to our roots and points us to the future. 
— Dorothy Henderson 

Curriculum Development Editor, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


$16.95 © ISBN 0-929032-89-6 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 


1.800.663.2775 


or by contacting your favorite bookseller 


WOOD LAKE BOOKS 


9025 Jim Bailey Rd, Kelowna BC V4V IR2 Office Hours: 8:00am — 4:30pm Pacific Time 


® 9 
Written by Karen Timbers, 
/ cs VU/ CI interim minister, Knox Church, 
C Stratford, Ont. 


i page to share with the children you love 
Don’t Worry 
Scripture reading: Luke 12:27-31 
Questions to consider 
1. What are some of the things 

about which you worry? 
2. Why would Jesus 

God loves you 


tell us to think about 
Do not worry 


God first? 


3. Talk about a time when you 
worried, yet everything worked 
out. How was God a part of your 
experience? 


Activities 

¢ Go for a walk with 
someone where flowers 
are growing and spend 
a long time watching 
one flower. Celebrate how beautiful God has made it. 


¢ Colour and cut out the flower above and write things 
about which you worry on each petal. Fold the petals on 
the lines, covering the centre. Float the folder flower, flat 
side down, on water and watch the petals open. Talk about 
why we do not need to worry. 


Prayer 

Dear God, 

I know when I take 

my worries to you 

You listen and you care. 
Amen. 


* Pick a bouquet of flowers from your garden or buy a bunch 
at the grocery store and take it to someone you know who is 
feeling sad or ill. Share the good news that he or she is in 
God’s care. 


A note to adults reading this page: 
Children’s worries are very real to them. The greatest gift we can give to children 


is a listening ear and assistance in discovering their own solutions. 
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for the curney 


G. Cameron Brett 


A canine 


grace 


We can learn a thing or two about unconditional love from our dogs 


arg and I had the sad task of saying goodbye to an 

old friend the other day. When I came home 

from work in the evening, I found our 10- 

year-old beagle had taken so suddenly 
and severely ill that the only kindness we could 
show him was to release him from his suffering 
as quickly and as humanely as possible. 

It’s strange how pets, perhaps dogs espe- 
cially, can worm their way into our hearts. 
Goodness knows, I never wanted a dog! 

But, maybe, I needed one. Marg tells 
me I’m a much better person for having 
let a little affectionate floppy-eared 
hound share my life and lick my face for 
a brief time. Something about being softer 
and gentler and more patient. 

Maybe I’m a better minister, too, thanks to 
my departed canine companion. I don’t know 
whether I can go as far as T. S. Eliot who saw the 
dog as a Christ-symbol. But I am not the first or 
the last to notice that dog is God spelled back- 
wards! 

Christians are supposed to show uncondi- 
tional love and to accept one another as Christ 
has accepted them. In my experience, though, 
we could all still learn a thing or two about 
this from our dogs. 

Snoopy, the most famous beagle of all, is 
reported to have said: “I gave up trying to 
understand people long ago. Now I just let 
them try to understand me.” But the good 
news is we don’t have to be understood or 
even understand ourselves to be loved and 
accepted. 

Theologians call it grace. 

I came to learn a little more about it from 
a dog named Rhys. 


G. Cameron Brett is minister of St. Andrew's Church, 
Toronto. 
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od blesses each of us in a special way — some 

with the gift of compassion, others with wisdom and 

still others with knowledge or understanding. 
Whatever our gifts, it is when we share them that we 
come to know God’s grace more deeply. 


So it is with finances. There are a number of ways you 
can share in the future work of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada — as well as your congregation — 
other than through your regular Sunday offerings. 

A CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY, for example, 

allows you to help support the ongoing work of the 
Church, offers you an income tax advantage, 

AND provides you with an income for life. 


The program is flexible, allowing you to choose which 
part of the Church’s work to support: help for poor and 
homeless people, Christian education, mission work in 
developing nations, training ministers, or some 
combination of these. Or it may also be support for a 
program in your own congregation that holds a special 


"Each of you must give as you have made up your mind, 
not reluctantly or under compulsion, for God loves a 
cheerful giver.” 2 CORINTHIANS 9:7 


Share the Gifts of a Lifetime. 


meaning for you. Your financial commitment today 
will be a living legacy for generations to come. 


To find out more about Charitable Gift Annuities or 
other financial tools that will help you make a differ- 
ence, fill in and mail the coupon below. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
Office of Planned Giving 

Hendy Andrews, Planned Giving Officer 

87 Myrtle Street, St. Thomas, Ontario N5R 2E9 
Toll-free telephone 1-800-368-1371 


E-mail: hendyanddary|@compuserve.com 
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reco rdin Qs Residential school lawsuits 


I urge the government to change its approach to the issue of residential school 
lawsuits. The approach to date has been far too legalistic, has threatened the work 
and viability of some churches, has delayed compensation for victims and, 
indeed, has been an attempt to evade the extent of the federal government’s 
responsibility by obscuring the fact that the churches acted on behalf of the 
federal government and not on their own. No one but lawyers and the ten- 
dency of this government to drag things out rather than deal with them fairly 
is being served by the current approach. 

The appointment of the deputy prime minister to talk to the churches 
about this issue is, we hope, a good sign. The churches are willing to accept 
responsibility and pay their fair share of compensation. However, to burden 
them with all the legal fees associated with the federal government constant- 
ly naming them as third parties in the suits shows either a hostility to the 
churches or a cynicism at the heart of [the government’s] strategy on this 
issue that will no longer go unnoticed by Canadians who want justice for 
aboriginal victims but who also value the ongoing work of the churches. 

— Bill Blaikie, MP (Winnipeg-Transcona), speaking in the 
House of Commons on Friday, September 22, 2000 


Photo courtesy of Presbyterian Church Archives 


Tolerance Church growth 
Tolerance applies only to per- The membership of our denomina- 
sons, Dut never (to tails Intals tion peaked in 1964 with 202,566 
= f erance applies only to truth, members and has been in decline 
i is i ay but never to persons. Toler- ever since. Over the past 20 years, 
Alnarelatrtobacamea pron and_ ance ales he ering: tera ie as etn ie 
Casi Greys of Saskatchewan in 1937. He used Berets f in Old a Bee Diese ee ng 
the money he earned from pitching to help pay resbyterian Church lost 10,000 
his way through university. Errors and New Labels members. Between 1988 and 1998, 


we lost 20,000 members. The steep- 
est rate of decline occurred most re- 


Great thinkers of our time cently, averaging three per cent per 
Whenever I watch TV and see those poor, starving kids all over year between 1994 and 1998. 
the world, I can’t help but cry. I mean, I’d love to be skinny like — from the interim report of 
that, but not with all those flies and death and stuff. the study group to research 
— Mariah Carey denominational decline 
Canada Youth 2000 
This is awesome — even better Minister bat-tered 


than hockey camp! 
— comment of participant 


Rev. Linda Moffat of Knox Church, Bluevale, Ontario, has not 
given up preaching despite a recent battering during a worship 
service. When an alien in the form of a bat occupied her pulpit 
, on a warm, summer Sunday morning, Linda temporarily 
abandoned her post. After the organist, Isobel Scott, an- 
nounced the arrival of the intruder, Linda cried “Oh ... !” and 
left the pulpit. Isobel then requested some gallant soul to come forward and re- 
move the interloper. Linda’s husband of two months, Brian Moffat, quickly answered the 
call, having responded to a similar late-night plea from the manse a few months earlier. After 
several failed attempts at corralling the monster in a plastic bag, he turned to instruments with 
which he is more familiar. After a brief struggle, he contained the bat between two offering 
plates. He then strode out of the congregation, as he had done so often with the offering on pre- 
vious occasions, to the delight and relief of minister and congregation. The service resumed 
with prayers for the people. 
(We welcome similar humorous items from our readers for this page.) 


Presbyterian trivia 

pursuit 

What do the following insti- 

tutions share in common? 
Dalhousie University 
Queen’s University 
University of Manitoba 
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Why I never joined 


John Congram 


a political party 


Both Jean Chrétien and Stockwell Day say they would like to 


fight an election on values.! hope they mean it 


y father always insisted that, when it came to political 
decisions, he always voted for “the best man.” And in 
those days, it was always a man. By rare coincidence, 
the best man always turned out to be a Liberal. 

I have not always found that to be true. As the title of this 
piece indicates, I have never joined a political party. I say it 
more in sorrow than in pride because I believe those who join a 
party can have a real effect on the course of their communities 
and country. 

I have not joined, I guess, because I am too idealistic — too 
fussy, some might say. Parties on both the right and the left fail 
to espouse enough common values that I hold dear. 

For example, I usually find myself agreeing with conserva- 
tives when it comes to things like personal responsibility, 
strong families and the dangers of bureaucracies. But I find it 
hard to champion corporate power and militarism as many 
conservatives do. I have sympathy for their pro-life stance but I 
have none for murderous schemes against women and medical 
personnel nor for their campaigns against the civil rights of 
homosexuals. 

On the other hand, I am drawn to liberals in their commit- 
ment for racial, economic and gender equality. They are also 
often found in the forefront of environmental issues and the 
search for peace. But on many issues, they seem to preach a 
gospel of moral relativism. Sometimes, their pietism and stance 
of moral superiority turns my stomach. While condemning 
others for fundamentalism, they adopt fundamentalist positions 
themselves. For example, some liberals view a woman’s right 
to choose as the only important factor in the abortion debate. 

Conservatives have a too uncritical view of Bay Street and a 
belief in the near magical power of the market. Liberals, on the 
other hand, often display the same kind of blind faith in what 
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government action can accomplish. Both sides are often guilty 
of protecting their own interests (whether in relationship to 
unions or to corporations) rather than in serving those who 
elect them and the higher good of all. 

In the looming federal election, Prime Minister Chrétien 
says he would like to fight the next election on “values.” The 
Opposition leader, Stockwell Day, declares he would welcome 
such a debate. I hope they both mean it. 

Wouldn’t it be nice to have questions such as the following 
take centre stage during an election battle: What is right and 
also works? What kind of Canada do we want to bequeath to 
our children? What responsibility do we have to each other? 
Who are our neighbours and what responsibility do we have 
for them? 

In our own preparation to vote, a good place to start would 
be to ask ourselves this question: What would I ask the leaders 
if I could ask them any question? Better still, what do I think 
Jesus would ask them? 

Perhaps we can learn to draw on the strengths of both right 
and left. Instead of seeking common ground, seek higher 
ground and determine to do what is right despite political 
commitments. 
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Being Presbyterian and the 
Presbyterian Record 
Congratulations on receiving five Can- 
adian Church Press awards! And in such 
a variety of categories! 

One of the best things for me about 
being a Presbyterian is that I can read 
this fine publication each month. 

Marion Schaffer, 
Toronto 


In reply 

I reply to the letter by Colin Currie (Sep- 
tember Record) in response to my article, 
“Globalization and the churches,” in the 
July/August issue. He should read my 
article carefully to discover what I wrote 
and what I did not write. I did not say 
anything against the American people. In 
fact, many Americans agree with me 
about globalization. 

Regarding “a lifetime of guaranteed 
employment and a pension to boot,” 
Currie might be interested in learning that 
my only pension (half) is one I earned in 
secular work — I receive no pension from 
the Presbyterian Church. After a critical 
set-back in my life, I painted houses, 
bought and operated an apartment house, 
taught adult education for two decades, 
bought a farm and raised sheep, and 
taught language in the evenings — all 
while pastoring a rural church. I worked 
my way through seminary by heavy work 
on the roads, scrubbing floors and chauf- 


YOU TOLD US 
THAT STORY 3 
YEARS AGol 


feuring in Boston. Does that say anything 
about my work ethic? 

Yes, Third World countries have had 
various levels of social programs but, 
when they borrow money from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, structural ad- 
justments force them to withdraw funds 
from their social pro- 
grams to pay the interest 
on their loans. 

Lloyd Smith, 
Ottawa 


No contest 
The September issue of 
the Record arrived in my 
mailbox yesterday morning. On page 13 
(where else?) was Peter Plymley I. What 
a joyful delight! 
Charles Fee, 
Clinton, Ont. 


Poll regarding 

residential schools 

Before readers become too eager to be 
sacrificial givers (News item on churches 
facing bankruptcy over residential 
schools, July/August Record), some keye 
facts need to be digested. 

An in-depth report in Maclean's mag- 
azine on the abuse question revealed that, 
when the government made a move to 
close all the schools across Canada, a 
number of bands and their chiefs asked 
that the government not do so, citing the 


Shorter letters 
are more likely 
to be published 
and less likely 
to be edited 


“social value” of the schools. The 
churches, however, withdrew in the late 
1960s, and the schools the government 
continued to operate were staffed with 
native teachers, counsellors, sports 
coaches, etc. Many current abuse cases 
now being filed are against these native 
people, resulting in legal 
chaos. 

Some abuse cases al- 
ready settled have been 
found to be fraudulent — 
i.e., some making claims 
were never in residential 
schools. Greedy lawyers 
are now trying to assem- 
ble class action cases whether or not any 
actual abuse is being claimed. They are 
also charging exorbitant fees. It is these 
legal costs that could, indeed, bankrupt 
the two most vulnerable denominations: 
the United and Anglican churches. 

The government is trying to load costs 
onto the churches, even for the period in 
which they were not involved. It is appar- 
ent the majority of monies squeezed out 
of churches will go to lawyers. 

H. Beaugrand, 
Penticton, B.C. 


100,000 blessings 

Just wanted to thank you for another great 
issue of the Record. | appreciated the Sep- 
tember editorial and loved the piece on 
“Britney Spears and the book of Esther.” 


BY GRUBER ©JENTO) 


AS | WAS 
SAYING... 
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One hundred thousand blessings on 
you all! 

Phil Callaway, 

Three Hills, Alta. 


Starting at home 

I read with interest the editorial “A fresh 
start” (June Record) with a suggestion 
from Laurence DeWolfe that “‘it [is] time 
for Moderators of the United and Presby- 
terian churches to apologize for ‘the be- 
haviour and words of our grandparents 
before, during and after Church Union.’” 
Since no one who was involved with 
Church Union is around anymore, to 
whom do we apologize? 

Should we not start at home? How 
many ministers and staff members, and 
their spouses and children, have we hurt 
over the years by our judgments? I 
realize | have participated in judgment 
at times, even believing it was the thing 
to do. But what about apologizing to 
those we have hurt by our actions and 
judgments? 

The longer I am in the ministry, the 
more I realize we often lack compassion 
and love in Jesus Christ for one another, 
even when the other person is wrong. It’s 
time we share forgiveness and apologize 
in the name of our Lord. Without a 
doubt, it should begin at home. 

Hugh Appél, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


A further suggestion 

In the July/August Record, Moderator 
Glen Davis offered 10 good guidelines 
for the development of our church and its 
continued existence. May I humbly add 
my view on this subject? 

Our ministers are, of course, teaching 
elders; yet, we generally let them do 
everything from preaching, opening and 
closing the church, and doing the repairs. 
Any church should function whether the 
minister is present or not. Choir practice, 
prayer meetings, Bible study and all the 
other functions should continue. 

Getting to know our God, whom not 
even the heavens can contain, comes 
from daily reading of the Bible and a 
time of prayer each day. 

Henry Botelho, 
Warwick, Bermuda 
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So it is with finances. There are a 
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future work of The Presbyterian Church 
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your regular Sunday offerings. 
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example, allows you to help support 
the ongoing work of the Church, offers 
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work to support: help for poor and 
homeless people, Christian education, 
mission work in developing nations, 
training ministers, or some 
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be support for a program in your own 
congregation that holds a special 
meaning for you. Your financial 
commitment today will be a living 
legacy for generations to come. 
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Church in a box 
News Scan (July/August Record) report- 
ed the U.S. army has developed a 
“church in a box” so chaplains have 
everything they need to help meet the 
spiritual needs of front-line troops. In 
view of the types of operations in which 
the U.S. army has been engaged in recent 
years — often involving the maintenance 
of imperial interests against comparative- 
ly defenceless people — a better way of 
meeting the spiritual needs of the troops 
might be to provide a box of applications 
for release from military service on 
grounds of conscience. 
Charles R. Neill, 
Edmonton 


Changes 

As an octogenarian, a lifetime Presbyter- 
ian who has been a manager, elder, Sun- 
day school teacher, superintendent, choir 
member, historian, Sigma C leader and is 
careful about change, I qualify as one to 
whom Tony Plomp would have “min- 
isters gently try to educate” regarding 


‘ CHRISTMAS 


AT 


“KNOX COLLEGE 


Wednesday, December 6, 2000 
8:00 p.m. 
Knox College Chapel 


All are invited to join the 
Faculty, Staff and Students 


“The swinging doors of change” (June 
Record). | feel compelled to state some of 
my views as one who is being forced to 
endure the cosmetic and unnecessary 
changes that have been made to the Book 
of Praise, the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ 
Creed and the introduction a few years 
ago of the Common Lectionary. Changes 
in words that have served us well for 
many years have done nothing to improve 
or “open our hearts” to be better Chris- 
tians. Instead, they have been divisive, 
despite all the rationale used in support. 

I point to a glaring change in the new 
Book of Praise: the use of lowercase for 
the pronouns referring to God (instead of 
He, Him and Thou). Care should have 
been taken to accord capital references to 
God. Our forefathers were careful to em- 
phasize reverence in all spiritual matters. 

Plomp’s reference to Elizabethan lan- 
guage no longer being used in church 
serves to emphasize that the changes re- 
flect the descent to mediocre language 
rather than aspiration to higher levels of 
speech. “If we encourage the use of trite, 


ordinary language, we encourage a trite, 
ordinary world” (Prince Charles). 

The feelings of those who, with God’s 
help, have sustained the church financially 
and with other resources so that succeed- 
ing generations can enjoy the fellowship 
and the communion of the Holy Spirit, 
should be considered in future. Future 
changes should not take place without an 
invitation to every member to participate. 
That is a change I would support. 

James Weir, 
Edmonton 


Welcome to 
Knox (Burgoyne) 
Port Elgin, Ontario / 


anew member 
of the Record’s 
Every Home Plan 


The Scott Mission 


is looking for ministry-minded individuals to join 
our team in serving God through caring for needy 
people in the city of Toronto. 


We operate a number of programs and are looking 
for mature people who have personally experienced 
the love of God, enjoy one-on-one interaction 

with people, have excellent listening skills, are 
comfortable working with computers, have servant 
hearts and would look forward to learning and 
growing with their fellow team members and from 


the people we serve. 


for the Annual Christmas Concert 
featuring If you are looking for a new challenge, 
please consider sending your résumé to 
gbarnes@scottmission.com 


or mail it to: 
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with harp, brass, organ 
Graham Barnes 
Executive Director 
The Scott Mission 
502 Spadina Ave. 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5S 2H1 


under the direction 
of Dr. John Derksen 


Refreshments will be served after the concert 
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Finding the 


redemptive way 


What Jesus might do at Burnt Church 


was once in an ecumenical meeting 

dealing with a thorny personnel issue. 

After several people stated their crit- 

ical, one-sided opinions, a Mennonite 
friend said quietly, “What is the redemp- 
tive way to solve this?” Everyone stopped 
talking. After a few moments of silence, 
the conversation resumed, but on a new 
note. Now it focused on finding a way 
that would be redemptive for both sides. 

Since that day, whenever I’ve faced a 
complex, difficult issue, I have tried to 
discover a way that is redemptive for 
both sides. That does not mean both 
sides are always right, but it does mean 
there is usually a way to honour the legit- 
imate and best interests of all parties 
while also honouring the way of Christ. 

As I write this, Canada is facing an 
issue that has the potential to destroy 
livelihoods, deny basic rights and cause 
serious violence. It is the issue of lobster 
fishing on Miramichi Bay and the native 
reserve at Burnt Church, New Bruns- 
wick. Bob Rae, former premier of On- 
tario, was appointed as mediator; but he 
got nowhere and left in frustration. I pray 
that, by the time you read this, a just, 
peaceful and even redemptive solution 
will have been found. 

This dispute raises an important ques- 
tion for Christians: How do we find the 
redemptive way when dealing with such 
complex issues? 

Some are tempted to try Solomon’s 
trick. When faced with two women, both 
claiming to be mother of the same child, 
Solomon ordered the child cut in two so 
each could take half. He soon found out 
which woman loved the child most and 
awarded the infant to her. Perhaps the 
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equivalent at Burnt Church would be to 
order government boats to take all the 
lobster out of the bay until there is none 
left. That is, go ahead and destroy the 
fishery. Perhaps, then, a fair management 
plan would be agreed upon that would 
provide a just sharing of the resource 
among all concerned. 

But I’m not sure a Solomon plan 
would work. In his case, the issue was 
clear. One woman was the true mother, 


N 


Glen Davis 


in the one who created the resource? 


. I believe Jesus would point those in- 


volved to values that go beyond their 
own self-interest. He told those who 
were worried about their personal 
needs to “strive first for the kingdom of 
God” (Matthew 6: 33). That is, go after 
the values of the kingdom, the values 
of justice, peace and love. Make that 
the first priority. While it might seem 
unrealistic to expect people in the thick 


A redemptive way does not end with winners and losers, 
but with justice for all 


and the other was an impostor. The issue 

of land and resources in Canada, and the 

rights to them, is far more complex. 

A redemptive way would be to try to 
discover what Jesus would do if he were 
the mediator. I do not pretend to have the 
answer to that difficult question, but we 
do have some hints as to how Jesus 
might proceed. 

1. I suspect he would try to get all con- 
cerned to acknowledge that the land 
and resources were created by some- 
one greater than themselves. The wis- 
dom writer advises, “In all your ways 
acknowledge him [the Lord] and he 
will direct your paths” (Proverbs 3:6). 

Totally impractical, you say? Not 
at all. In Burnt Church, for example, 
the Mi’kmaq people acknowledge the 

Creator and the chief has called for 

prayer. Many of the non-native fishers 

belong to Presbyterian, United and 

Roman Catholic churches. Why not 

remind them all, as a starting point for 

negotiations, of their common belief 


of conflict to behave in such a revolu- 
tionary way, surely those of us farther 
away from the situation ought to be 
calling on all parties to pursue justice 
by peaceful means in an attitude of 
compassion and love. Why are we 
Christians so timid in holding up the 
values of the Kingdom of God as the 
ideal for which our representatives 
should strive? 


. I believe Jesus would mediate an 


agreement that would meet the needs 
of the poorest of the poor, the “little 
ones” in the situation. He declared he 
had been anointed to bring good news 
to the poor (Luke 4:18). He taught 
that nations would be judged on how 
they had treated “the least of these” 
(Matthew 25). Here, too, is an area of 
common agreement. All but the most 
uncompassionate and self-centred 
should be willing to work for an 
agreement that meets the needs of 
those who are suffering most in the 
community. 


from the moderator 


continued 


4. Finally, I believe Jesus would mediate 
an agreement that cares for the land, 
the water and their resources. We 
have been charged with the care of 
creation. No solution that violates the 
created order or destroys the envir- 
onment would be either just or ac- 
ceptable to Jesus, nor should it be 
acceptable to his followers. 

On September 25th, I, along with sev- 
eral other so-called “heads of churches,” 
met with Matthew Coon Come, the 
Grand Chief of the Assembly of First 
Nations, in Ottawa. He spoke with deep 
passion and conviction about the struggle 
of aboriginal people to have their rights to 
land and resources recognized by the 
government. At one point, he looked 
around the room into the eyes of arch- 
bishops and moderators and said: “I’m a 
believer, too. I believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. I am Spirit-filled. I believe Jesus 
rose from the dead and that he is coming 
again. And I believe in justice.” There was 
a challenge in those last five words — the 
challenge to live up to the proclamations 


A rich history of commitment and Christian solidarity 
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...wonderful stories, great 
humor, and the personal touch 
of the author. This book focuses 
on the history, stories, and 


and statements our churches have made 
about justice for aboriginal people. 

Two days later, I spoke with a minister 
of our church, John Crawford. He is try- 
ing to be a faithful pastor to the people in 
his parish, some of whom are Mi’kmaq, 
at Tabusintac, New Jersey (Burnt Church) 
and Oak Point in New Brunswick. He, 
too, spoke of faith and justice and finding 
a peaceful solution that ensures both the 
rights of native fishers to a moderate liv- 
ing and the protection of the fishery from 
depletion. 

In these two men, with their faith in 
Jesus Christ and their commitment to 
justice, I see the seeds of a redemptive 
way. Not easy, but redemptive — a way 
that does not end with winners and 
losers, but with justice for all. 

All of us, as followers of Christ, are 
called to be instruments of that redemp- 
tive way, whenever and wherever issues 
of justice arise in our land. 
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Friends of the Church of 
North India dinner 


November 5 (morning) 
125th anniversary 
Caven, Bolton, Ontario 


November 5 (evening) 
Reformation Service 
Presbytery of Hamilton 


November 5-8 
Life and Mission Agency meetings 


November 16 
25th anniversary dinner 
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November 26 
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Cookstown, Ontario 


November 26-28 
Assembly Council meeting 
Crieff Hills, Ontario 
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Amberlea, Pickering, Ontario 
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people of The Presbyterian Church in Canada while 
reminding us of what is important to us as Presbyterians. 
It refers us back to our roots and points us to the future. 
— Dorothy Henderson 

Curriculum Development Editor, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
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Rod Ferguson 


Remembering 


Remembrance Day 


Childhood memories of standing at the village cenotaph evoke strong feelings and 
attempts to understand the sacrifices 


have a family photo album I treasure, 

especially for the old black-and-white 

snapshots at the front. There are pic- 

tures of my mother as a young 
woman, maternal grandparents, aunts, 
uncles, friends, brothers and sister taken 
in childhood days. Snapshots for remem- 
bering. The first picture of me is as an in- 
fant in my father’s arms. He is wearing 
the uniform of a Royal Canadian Air 
Force chaplain. It was taken in the sum- 
mer of 1941. While pastoring Presbyter- 
ian congregations in Manitoba and 
Ontario, he served as a chaplain to avi- 
ators training in Canada. 

That picture triggers memories of 
grey, cold, windy, wet days in November 
following the Second World War. My 
father participated in Remembrance Day 
services at the cenotaph in the village of 
Hensall, Ontario. For a young child, 
there was a certain glamour to the day. 
Parading members of the Armed Forces 
from nearby Centralia Air Force Training 
Base, a military brass band, flags and 
medal-bedecked veterans in the blue 
blazers and berets of the Royal Canadian 
Legion made it a colourful event. | 
proudly watched for my maternal grand- 
father, a retired United Church minister 
marching with the legionnaires, medals 
emblazoned on his chest from his service 
in the British army during the First 
World War. It was fun for kids marching 
alongside parading participants, imagin- 
ing the heroics of war as well as the Spit- 
fires and destroyers and tanks that we 
recreated with our modelling kits. 
National Geographic magazines and 
newspaper photos conjured heroic images 
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continued 


of battle in our minds, though these im- 
ages rarely included death. If we thought 
of death at all, it was always of enemies. 

The shouted commands of the parade 
marshal, the placing of colours and the 
haunting sound of the Last Post hushed 
the crowd, children included, for two min- 
utes of silent remembrance. The solem- 
nity of the day took hold of everyone. 

This was the one day of the year when 
I saw tears on the faces of adults. It came 
to me that they were grieving — grieving 
lost children, lost comrades-at-arms, lost 
brothers and sisters, lost friends and 
neighbours. Their memories were still 
fresh and profoundly painful. They 
seemed, some of them, overwhelmed with 
sadness. But they came. And they stood in 
discomfort in bitter November winds to 
receive the comfort of a common and 
shared grief and to honour those present 
only in memory. Over time, I came to un- 
derstand those lost ones gave themselves 
for me. I, too, learned to weep. 

The memorials to vast numbers of 
nameless and unknown warriors are 
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Grace Church, Castlegar 


The Presbytery of Kootenay 


are praying for a minister with preach- 
ing, leadership and pastoral skills to 
nurture a small supportive congregation 
while boldly establishing new church 
development in this beautiful B.C. city. 
If you think God might be calling you to 
accept this challenge with energy and 
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unique to the 20th century: the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier at The National 
War Memorial in Ottawa, the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery in Virginia, the Ceno- 
taph of the Unknown Warrior in London, 
England, the nameless marble slab with 
its ritual flame under Napoleon’s Arc de 
Triomphe in Paris. As a little boy stand- 
ing next to weeping adults, watching 
poppy-strewn wreaths being placed be- 
fore our little village cenotaph, I won- 
dered about those warriors of air, land 
and sea. What had gone on in their minds 
and hearts during their wartime experi- 
ence? I only knew they were no longer 
with us. What did all this mean? 

I grew up, of course, and came to 
understand a little history. I sought for 
meaning in the events of the world going 
on around me. I began to understand that 
these sacrifices, while sad and hurtful to 
so many, were not in vain or meaningless, 
at least not as long as we remember them. 

Remembering them might be the best 
way of preventing the need for such sac- 


résumé to: 


Committee 


24 Thorncrest Road 


Tel: 705-726-1773 
Fax: 705-726-0759 


June Campbell, Convener 
Regional Consultative 


Barrie, ON L4N 3P9 


rifice in the future. The laying down of 
one’s life, the shedding of one’s blood 
for others, is the greatest act of love. I 
know, through faith, that there are no 
unknown soldiers with God, who counts 
the hairs on every head and sees every 
little sparrow fall. When Jesus Christ laid 
down his life for his friends, he gave 
himself and asked them to remember 
through a simple act of sharing bread and 
wine. Canadian soldiers of past wars 
gave their lives for our freedom. Remem- 
bering is all they ask of us in return. 

One further obligation has fallen upon 
my heart and conscience. If these young 
men and women gave their lives for me, 
I ought to be worthy of their sacrifice and 
commit myself as much as I am able to 
the safety and betterment of others. 

In this season of remembrance, let us 
keep thankful hearts and honour the 
memory of those whose sacrifice in war 
has made for peace. LY 


Rod Ferguson is minister of St. Giles Church 
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My dear editor: 


November marks the passing of the 
synod season. 

There’s something sweetly bucolic 
about synods, akin to a country fair with 
exhibits of quilts, prize pumpkins and 
livestock. The venue is usually non- 
urban. The cities that boast of univer- 
sities may be worthy sites for a General 
Assembly; but synod goes to smaller lo- 
cales as a consolation prize, providing 


What happened when a synod tried to liven up 
its sederunts ... oops, sessions 


the locals with a second-tier glimpse of 
the mighty engine of courts and quorums 
that drive The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 

Perhaps I shouldn’t have used “quor- 
ums,” it being a Latin word and we being 
modern now. But a quorum is a signifi- 
cant part of synod lately in that many 
came close to not having one, especially 
toward the end of the last sederunt ... 
oops, I mean sitting, session or séance 
(choose one). 

Alas and alack, the thrill is gone for 
many potential commissioners. The days 
are long past when, having been deliv- 
ered of a harvest Thanksgiving sermon 
and the scattering of compliments to 
those who arranged the squash, the 
happy parson would leap aboard buggy, 
bus or bank-owned Bel-Air and hasten 
to that meeting of ministerial minds aug- 
mented by earnest and solemn laity, the 
latest in a long line of Great Councils of 
the Church — synod! No longer the zest 
of seeing oneself as an ante-Nicene 
father (or pro-Nicene, if one felt like it). 
No longer the consolations of gratuitous 
gossip; with e-mail being what it is, one 
hardly need be on site, simply online. 

I, myself (why not be as redundant 
as my subject), have a long history of 
synod-going. One of my permanent 
memories is of a synod that took more 
than an hour to find a moderator. We got 
into debates about rota systems, the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, the parable 
about hiding a lamp under a bushel and 
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the need to give a shot at moderatorial 
glory to ruling elders. (It was long ago.) 
We even considered drawing lots. When 
a candidate finally agreed to put an end 
to our misery, he altered the response in 
the induction liturgy from “God helping 
me” to “God help me.” We pretended not 
to notice. That same synod took nearly 
two hours in debate (well, discus- 
sion ... OK ... rancorous argu- 


ment) over the hour of 
adjournment. 

These days, I have no- 
ticed efforts to liven things 
up. At a synod of recent vin- 
tage, worship began with the 
solemn assurance we would be let in 
on a big secret: “There are more ways of 
worshipping God than with organ ac- 
companiment.” 

I don’t think this had quite the shock 
value intended for at least three reasons. 
(1) Most of us are familiar with the 
makeup of the Old Testament combos; 
e.g., lute, harp, ram’s horn (it’s hard to 
find a good ram’s horn blower today), 
tambourine (much easier). (2) Most of us 
are veterans of various kinds of musical 
experimentation since the 1960s. (Al- 
though he doesn’t like to be reminded, 
even J. Paddyngton Bayer had, albeit un- 
wittingly, once booked a heavy metal 
band “to reclaim the youth.”) And, 
finally, (3) placed artfully around the pul- 
pit were a large drum kit, electronic key- 
board, guitar and bass, with a bank of 
amplifiers the size of the Jericho walls. 
Most took this to be a subtle hint of what 
was to follow. 

Several worship sessions drew on a 
variety of resources. An ecumenical 
touch was a new British hymn-book, 
produced by Anglicans and Methodists, 
entitled Songs for the New Millennium. 
We didn’t use “Ogi-Ogi-O!” since it was 
based on a football (soccer) chant and 
didn’t translate well. Neither did one 


we did use that 
began “Lord of our 

city, we bring you its pain. The mug- 
gings, the dole queues, the lift’s bust 
again ... ” but we got the gist. 

One of my colleagues told me it was 
not his “cup of tea” but he’d “stick it out 
to support the new generation.” But, 
later, he joined me outside. (I’d been 
chosen to prepare the “Thanks-to-the- 
host-church-and-especially-to-the-ladies- 
for-the-fine-meals” liturgy that concludes 
these affairs. | found it demanded atten- 
tion compatible with the fine fall air.) He 
looked pale and unwell. Before I could 
ask, he said: “I tried, I really did ... But 
they handed out balloons and kazoos, 
and I think they’re going to march 
around the pews!” 

It was livelier, but attendance was 
about the same next year. When it comes 
to synod, I think the expression “A good 
time was had by all” applies to those 
who go and those who stay home. 


Your homebody, 
Tita only E- 


13 


e dropped off our 19-year-old 

son for his first day of college 

life a few weeks ago. I wasn’t 

ready. I wasn’t finished yet. 
And as we drove away, I couldn’t help 
thinking back on all the ways we had 
failed as stewards of this child God had 
loaned to us. We were unable to maintain 
any regular family devotional time. Most 
nights, we failed to pray with him as he 
went to bed. Again and again, it seemed 
we had given in to the inherent chaos of 
life as a youth pastor’s family. 

But, somehow, our son left us that day 
with an impression much stronger than 
our sense of failure. We drove away with 
a sense of amazement and gratitude that, 
despite the fact so many of the right 
things were left undone, our child was 
stepping into adulthood with a love for 
God and passion for ministry we could 
not have produced even with the greatest 
parenting formulas. 

As I look around at Christian families, 
I,see parents and church leaders seeking 
to discover how their faith can “trickle 
down” to their children so that the next 
generation will carry their values into the 
future. The problem with that search is 
its vision is too small. 

I don’t want my children to look back 
at me as a pillar of spiritual strength they 
can memorialize as a standard to strive 
for. I want my children so to encounter 
Christ that they end up surpassing me in 
their love for God. The question then is, 
How can we parent our children and help 
parents live in such a way that this vision 
can become a reality? 

This is the very question Greg John- 
son and Mike Yorkey were seeking to an- 
swer in Faithful Parents/Faithful Kids, a 
book based on a study of Christian adults 
who were asked about the faith-nurturing 
practices of their parents. The authors 
were looking for a set of spiritual prac- 
tices, perhaps even a formula, for raising 
children who would grow to be godly 
Christian adults. But the survey yielded 
no clear formula. 

Some of the adults surveyed reported 
their parents had required their teenage 
children to attend church, but the majority 
did not (more than SO per cent actually 
quit going to Sunday school in high 
school). Some families (25 per cent) had 
devotions together, but the majority did 
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not. And, surprisingly, few of 
the adults (15 per cent) sur- © 
veyed reported praying fairly often with 
their parents during the teenage years. 
There was no single, across-the-board 
practice that worked in even a slim major- 
ity of Christian families. 

Though the results of the study had to 
be somewhat frustrating to Johnson and 
Yorkey, their conclusion sounds like 
good news to me. The “simple steps” and 
“easy formulas” of the experts leave me 
feeling more like a failure than before. 
So, in the place of simple steps, let me 
suggest three effective stress-reducing 


My sn 


_ ministry with 
child 


v 


an 


Christian parenting principles 
I have seen in the lives of families 
I have worked with over the years. 


Do something on purpose 
(even if you fail) 

You may have heard the story about 
the pastor and author who, soon after be- 
ginning his ministry, taught a course on 


Well, my son, we've come a long way together — from that most memorable day of 
your birth to this most memorable moment as we celebrate your 18th birthday. 

My son,| love the man | see in you.| love the man you have already become and 
will still grow to be, by the grace of God.| see potential still untapped, promises still 
to be fulfilled. | see things that you are as yet unaware: 
* | see the deep love that runs through your heart and binds you so strongly to family 


and friends 


where you excel 


| see powerful passions that possess you and push you into places and positions 


| see loyalty that has you stand by the side of those you care for most deeply, a 


loyalty that tells them (and us) you are to be trusted and counted on when and 


where it is really important 


“It's too hard” or“Let's give up" 


e 


| see an inquisitive intellect that refuses to be thwarted because someone says 


| see a flowering faith beginning to flourish — a faith in self and in others but, 


especially, a faith in God. Yes, | see you struggling, sometimes rebelling (maybe even 

hating) that part of you claimed by God; but God is so evident in your life, my son, 

so much a part of you that you are often unaware of the “divine” shining in you. So 

many gifts and talents have been given to you. Please, never let them go to waste. 
You're 18 today, and | have little more | can teach you. You have become my 


teacher, and | gladly learn from you. 


| have a wish (and a prayer) for you, my son. You've heard much of it over the years 
(have you memorized it yet?), but bear with me one last time. 

My son, seek to be happy. Find your place in life where real joy and happiness are 
yours. Remember that your greatest happiness will come in enjoying God and making 


others happy. 


My son, seek to be the best you can be. God created you with wonderful potential. 
Remember how | told you through the years to do your best. If that means doing your 
best as a ditch digger or doing your best as a doctor, it makes no difference. Do your 


best ... and be happy. 


My son, have a full and a fulfilling life. The future is yours to grasp — with all your 
heart, and with all your soul, and with all your might. 

My son, keep these words somewhere near you as you step out in life.| hope they 
will be a reminder of who you are and Whose you are. 

Today, your 18th birthday, | celebrate that you are my beloved son.| am well pleased! 


Love always and for eternity 


Dit 


* Name withheld by author's request. 
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dyoungadults 


Socking and serving it to them 


The children and youth of St. Andrew's Church, Carleton Place, Ontario, have had a busy 
year helping others — and growing spiritually in the process. Last fall, in response to the 
FLAMES initiative, the congregation began a year-long project dubbed “Sock-it-to-'em” to 
provide socks for those in need. The children assumed a leadership role, designing promo- 
tional posters and collecting donations. Their enthusiasm proved contagious and $2,119 
and 191 pairs of socks were collected and distributed locally and overseas. 

St. Andrew's also formed a new youth group this year. What the group lacks in numbers 
it makes up for in energy. In June, the seven members joined with a women’s group in 
hosting a seniors luncheon. The youth made invitations, funky-flower table decorations 
and corsages, served the luncheon, and even provided entertainment, sharing their vocal 
and instrumental talents. They also held a five-hour dance-a-thon in April (raising $540) 
and made crafts for this year’s Christmas bazaar. 


‘Sata te 


The youth group of St. Andrew’s Church, Carleton Place, Ont., prepares to welcome 


seniors to a special luncheon. Pictured are (L to R): Heather Dorman, Lauren Bailey, 
Ashley Duncan, Jennifer Harron, Rebecca Cornell, Julie O’Donohue and Ashley Leblanc. 


parenting. He called it “The Ten Com- 
mandments of Effective Parenting.” Soon 
after teaching this popular course, he and 
his wife had their first child. He changed 
the course’s title. The new course was 
more modestly named “Seven Guidelines 
for Healthy Parenting.” Before long, addi- 
tional children brought changes to the 
family and yet another change in the title 
of his parenting seminar: “Three Really 
Good Parenting Principles.” By the time 
his children had become teenagers, he 
finally settled on the most attention- 
grabbing title of all. He called his parent- 
ing class simply “Anybody Around Here 
Got Any Great Ideas?” 

Yes, parenting teenagers may be un- 
nerving at times. But parents need not be 
helpless during their children’s teenage 
years. True, there is no formula. But 
there are still many things parents can do 
that can make a gargantuan influence in 
the future faith of their children. The epi- 
demic of helplessness among parents of 
teenagers is one of the most tragic (and 
unnecessary) casualties of modern life. 

The secret is to do something. I never 
recall my parents having bedtime prayers 
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or family devotions with us. I can’t think 
of a time when, during my growing up 
years, we had anything close to a con- 
versation about personal prayer. I never 
saw either of them reading the Bible on 
their own. 

But what they did do was enough. We 
had blessings at each meal (usually a 
prayer from Psalm 103, words that can 
still give me goose bumps even to this 
day). I sat by my mother in church and 
learned to sing hymns before I learned to 
read. My dad made sure my brother and 
I had our offering envelopes ready each 
Sunday morning. During Advent, we lit 
the candles of the wreath and, during 
Lent, we filled the cardboard One Great 
Hour of Sharing box to the brim. Did we 
love everything they tried? Heck no! And 
I’m sure they felt like failures more than 
once in providing for our Christian nur- 
ture. But they did something! 

Parents who may not feel comfortable 
with the exact methods promoted in pop- 
ular books and Christian radio shows can 
take heart. We are called to pass on our 
own faith, not the faith of the most popu- 
lar Christian celebrities. 


Remember who wins 
(and be concerned) 

I still remember the day as if it were 
yesterday. It was a particularly tense day. I 
was facing a pile of pastoral stress that felt 
like the Rock of Gibraltar. I looked in the 
mirror with my temples throbbing, forcing 
a kind of fake-it-till-you-make-it smile. 
And what I saw in the mirror terrified me. 

Gone was the mischievous imp that 
stared back at me from the pages of the 
high school yearbook. In its place, the 
mirror showed the unmistakable likeness 
of my minister father, particularly the 
middle-aged, overworked, never-at- 
home, stressed-out variety. 

I’ve talked to enough people over 35 to 
know my experience was not unique. For 
some, the frightening echo of their par- 
ents’ influence comes not in the mirror but 
from the mouth. It may be as we are dis- 
ciplining our children, or as we are in con- 
flict with our spouse, or when we are 
facing a particularly stressful situation, but 
most of us have had the experience of 
speaking and hearing the words of our 
parents (often using the very words we 
promised ourselves we would never use!). 

The good news is that our kids are 
likely to become like us. But beware. 
The bad news is that our kids are likely 
to become like us! When we focus all 
our energies on changing our kids’ be- 
haviour, we often ignore our own need 
for change. I love the way Jay Kesler, 
past president of Youth for Christ, puts it: 


For further study 
and action 


1. What did your parents do right in help- 
ing you grow into a Christian adult? 

2. How is your church helping parents of 
teenagers provide for the Christian 
nurture of their children? 

3. Who do you know who did a great job 
raising teenagers who became godly 
adults? What did they do that you 
would like to imitate? 


Resources 


Family-Based Youth Ministry: Reaching the 
Been-There, Done-That Generation by 
Mark DeVries (InterVarsity, 1994) 

Family: The Forming Center: A Vision of the 
Role of Family in Spiritual Formation by 
Marjorie Thompson (Upper Room, 1997) 
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While you wait for your teenagers 
to grow up, you can take comfort 
in the fact that by the time young 
people reach their mid-twenties, 
their lines are almost always iden- 
tical to the lines their parents 
drew.... So perhaps the point is 
not how we can get our kids to be- 
have as we want them to, but how 
can we be the kind of parents ... 
that when our kids are like us, 
we'll like what they are. 

Too often, we focus so much attention 
on getting our kids in line that we as- 
sume the end justifies the means — 
whatever it takes to get them to behave. 
But the truth is that kids will forget al- 
most all our verbal advice. What they 
will remember (and imitate) is how we 
lived. If a father preaches incessantly 
about the joy of life in Jesus but lives as 
if his favourite spiritual discipline were 
lemon-sucking, his kids will not likely 
learn to live in joy. 


Pass the baton 
(but not to your kids) 

Much has been written over the past 
few years about the importance of parents 
“passing the baton” of faith to their chil- 
dren. Typically, those who speak or write 
on this topic use the image of an Olympic 
relay in which the entire race can be won 
or lost in the baton pass. They then follow 
this image with a passionate plea for 
Christian parents to be careful to pass on 
their faith to their own children. 

I, of course, agree with the sentiment. 
Parents are uniquely charged with the 
spiritual nurture of their children. But I 
am concerned that this (almost exclusive) 
focus on parents’ responsibility may dis- 
tract parents from one of the most stra- 
tegic steps they can take in passing on 
the faith to their children: passing the 
baton to other Christian adults. 

Faithful Parents/Faithful Kids wasn’t 
able to pinpoint the single “silver bullet” 
that parents could use to lead their chil- 
dren to mature Christian adulthood. 
What they did find, though, was a single 
faith-nurturing factor that was present in 
more than 90 per cent of those surveyed. 
And it wasn’t the parents! 

The authors write: “While we didn’t 
come up with a sure-fire formula, one 
thing was obvious: Those who stuck with 
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Making the church a pughter Blece 


The church school children 
of St. Andrew's Church, 
Ancaster, Ontario, have 
brought a little colour into 
the life of the congre- 
gation. Leah Serafini and 
Ashley Kinson are pictured 
with a series of four paint- 
ings, called “The Way, the 
Truth and the Light,” they 
help to create, along with 
co-church school students 
Jordan Murray and Caitlin 
Hughes, and their teacher, 
Ed Hughes. Two teenage 
teachers, Vanessa Chiang 
and Melanie Foley, and 
members of their class, 
also painted a mural de- 
picting Noah's Ark ona 
wall of the nursery. (Photo: 
Michael O'Keeffe) 


their faith ... had a half-dozen ‘mentors’ 
present during their growing up years.” 
The implication for parents is clear: the 
most powerful strategy parents can take 
with their teenage children is to connect 
them to other Christian adults. Instead of 
Christian parents myopically focusing on 
passing the baton of faith to their chil- 
dren, perhaps those parents would be 
better served to ensure that the baton is 
passed to other adults. It is these adults 
who can most effectively maintain faith- 
nurturing friendships with children, par- 
ticularly during those times when the 
tensions of parenting a teenager are such 
that the parent is the /ast person the 
teenager wants to listen to. 

I am not proud of the ways Susan and 
I failed to follow through on all of our 
plans for the Christian nurture of our 
children. We hope to pray more and have 
more table time with our other two chil- 
dren over the next few years. But, for us, 
the good news is that our kids’ spiritual 
future is not dependent on us “getting it 
right.” More than anything, we have real- 
ized that we need our children to con- 
tinue to be surrounded by scores of adult 
mentors — godly men and women out- 
side our nuclear family. This “great cloud 


of witnesses” (Hebrews 12:1-2) becomes 
a part of our kids’ developmental land- 
scape, often teaching them more about 
life in Christ than the two of us could 
ever do by ourselves. 


Mark DeVries is pastor for young people and 
their families in First Presbyterian Church, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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The Millers were mortified to learn that, 
after extensive testing, the only gift 
the guidance counsellor could identify 
in their child was spiritual. 
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He had lost 


everything. His drinking 
took away his wife, chil- 
dren, business, friends, 
home, health and security. 
He finally ended up sleep- 
ing in hostels but he didn't 
feel safe there. He would 
wake up to find his things 
gone. Once he was phys- 
ically attacked. Sleeping 
outside became easier. Park 


. 
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able. Eventually, depression 
set in and suicide crossed 
his mind. One day, he dis- 
covered the Hall, where he 
found hot meals, good 
clothing, encouragement 
and, most of all, belief in 
himself. He enrolled in a 
drug abuse treatment pro- 
gram. He found housing. 
He found a job. He's think- 


Li 


business. His children have 
their father back again. 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 


Name: 


Address: 
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benches became comfort- | 


ing about starting over in | 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 
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Celebrating 1Our Heritage 


Chaplaincy service 


During both world wars, Presbyterian 
ministers served as chaplains. Only one, 
John Weir Foote, received the Victoria 
Cross for courageous and devoted service 
in the tragic Dieppe raid of 1942. 

The June 1944 Record carried the fol- 
lowing report of Foote’s exploits: 


Shortly after the outbreak of war, Mr. 
Foote enlisted in the chaplain service 
and in due course proceeded overseas 
as chaplain to the Royal Hamilton Light 
Infantry. 

Capt. Foote’s unit was one of those 
engaged in the Dieppe raid, and in the 
course of duty he went with them. 
Casualties among the regiment were 


heavy, seven hundred and forty in all, but the padre was unscathed and man- 
aged to regain his transport after the raid. What then took place is described 
by the London News Chronicle of last August 25th. 

“The raid was over. Loaded barges were pulling out at Dieppe. Suddenly on 
one barge carrying Canadian soldiers a man stepped to the side. On his battle- 
dress he wore the three pips of a captain and a deep purple ribbon. He was 
the Presbyterian padre who had accompanied his unit on the raid and had 
landed with the troops, scaled cliffs, and when the signal was given, returned 


to the beach. 


Ws 


I'm going back,’ the padre shouted to the men, ‘there are enough padres 


in England. Our fellows left behind will need help.’ 

“He dived overboard and swam ashore. Before the barge pulled out of 
sight he could be seen wading up the beach.” 

Once on the beach Capt. Foote worked under the Red Cross flag with a 
doctor from Cobourg caring for those who had been wounded. 

The prisoners were marched back the next day to a temporary camp, but 
before long Capt. Foote was placed in Offlag 7B, a camp reserved for officers. 
Here were provided capture parcels and food parcels from the International 


Red Cross. 


In the camp, Capt. Foote had the fellowship of two British chaplains cap- 


tured at Dunkirk, one Church of England, one Roman Catholic.... 


The little 


prison chapel was constantly in use, personal interviews and services follow- 
ing each throughout the day. Being a padre, Capt. Foote was one of few 


allowed to visit the men in shackles. 


Capt. Foote felt, however, that his place was not with the officers but with 
the enlisted men on whose behalf he had become a voluntary prisoner. 
Eventually he was transferred to Stalag 283, a camp for N.C.O.'s. 


There are currently eight Presbyterian ministers serving full time in the Can- 


adian Forces Chaplain Branch. fa 
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Remembering “*”” 
uC aud 


Lucy Maud Montgomery's only surviving 
housekeeper recalls life with Canada’s 
most famous Presbyterian author 


ra 
y 


be 
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by John Congram 


Isie Davidson claims “a lot written 
about Lucy Maud Montgomery is 
unadulterated trash.” She should 
know, being the last surviving live-in house- 
keeper for the Macdonalds in Leaskdale, 
Ontario, and, for a few months, when they 
moved to Norval, Ontario. She remembers 
the family as “a nice couple to work for, just 
everyday people, not stuck-up.” 
Wilda Clark, whose home in Uxbridge is 
filled with Lucy Maud Montgomery mem- 
orabilia, relates that, in 1911, when Ewen 
Macdonald returned from Prince Edward 
Island with the announcement to prepare 
the manse for his new bride, “all the ladies 
were so excited.” Maud herself made only 
one request: that all the floors in the manse 
be painted green. She arrived in Leaskdale 
in September to a wonderful reception in 
the church to which she wore her wed- 
ding gown. She exclaimed, “Oh, Ewen, 
we are homemaking.” Up until then, she 
had always lived in someone else’s home. 
Elsie says Maud was an easy person 
to work for. She had a manual that listed 
what work should be accomplished each 
day. From Monday until Friday, she 
would spend the mornings writing in the 
living room. It was understood that, dur- Elsie 
ing those periods, there were to be no in- Davidson 
terruptions. Sometimes, Elsie recalls, 
Maud would walk back and forth 
between the kitchen and living room 
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talking to herself. At times, she became 
so animated “I thought she was yelling at 
me.” She wrote under the eyes of two 
prized china dogs that had been wedding 
presents and were eventually stolen 
much to Maud’s chagrin. Often present 
as well was her beloved cat Daffy, 
brought from Prince Edward Island, and 
Daffy’s successor, Lucky. 

Elsie remembers Maud as someone 
whose hands were always busy, if not 
writing then knitting or crocheting. She 
was, says Elsie, a person “of mystery and 
great imagination, with a good sense of 
humour and a bit of a flirt.’ She always 
wore a big hat with lots of flowers and 
“gloves that fit her to a tee.” 

Mealtimes were good times. The boys 
behaved. If they didn’t, Maud “would rap 
them on the knuckles.” When the boys 
were ready for high school, Maud sent 
them to a private school in Aurora rather 
than to the public one in Uxbridge. 

Stuart was Maud’s favourite and, 
obviously, Elsie’s too. “I loved that kid. 
He was entertaining like Maud.” 

Even though she lived in the same 


: poe 
Kim Arnold (left), achivist of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, with Wilda Clark. 


house, Elsie was largely unaware that 
Ewen was ill. Maud did a good job in 
shielding this from everyone, including 
the boys. Today, Elsie thinks that, if 
Maud could have opened up a little, it 
would have lightened the burden she 


carried. “You never knew what was 
going on in her head.” Every once in a 
while, Maud would return to Prince Ed- 
ward Island “‘to get her life back.” At the 
time, Elsie thought of Ewen as a kind of 
lazy person who “wouldn’t even clean 
out his own horse stables.” He spent a lot 
of time next door playing cards. She 
knew he stayed upstairs for long periods 
and, sometimes, did not preach. Maud 
sometimes gave him dandelion or 
rhubarb wine to perk him up. Despite his 
obvious failings, Elsie remembers him as 
a good minister, especially when it came 
to preaching, and one under whom she 
became a member of the church. 

Despite what Maud wrote in her 
journals, which Elsie considers a “fair 
and honest representation of people and 
life at that time,’ Maud actively engaged 
in all aspects of congregational life. “She 
was a great instructor of programs and 
Christmas concerts.” And as for a min- 
ister’s wife having a maid, with all the 
things she had to do including visiting 
the whole congregation, Elsie says, “She 
needed a maid.” 


In 1931, The Chatelaine asked L. M. Montgomery to contribute the article that follows on the subject 
“What does the minister's wife expect from the women of the congregation?” 


An open letter from a minister’s wife 


20 


hen, twenty years ago, I married a min- 
ister, my friends groaned in unison, “So 
much is expected of a minister’s wife!” I was 
not ignorant of this, having been brought up in a com- 
munity where I had heard several ministers’ wives dis- 
cussed, favorably and unfavorably. I had, indeed, a pretty 
clear idea of what was expected of a minister’s wife. 
Moreover, I admitted that I thought the congregation had 
a right to expect certain things from the mistress of their 
manse. I have never had any sympathy with the point of 
view expressed in the statement, “The congregation 
doesn’t pay me a salary, so they have no right to expect 
anything in particular from me.” There are certain things 
that cannot be expressed in terms of dollars and cents. 
The leadership that the minister’s wife can give, especial- 
ly in rural communities where it may otherwise be lack- 
ing, is one of them. From my viewpoint, the minister’s 
wife has a special opportunity for service, which is a 
privilege and not a duty. 
But nothing is one-sided. If the congregation has a 
right to expect certain things of the minister’s wife, she 
has an equal right to expect certain things of them. This 


is what The Chatelaine — May her shadow never grow 
less! — has asked me to write about, and I will try to pre- 
sent as briefly as possible the “minister’s wife’s” side of 
the expectations. 

In the first place, while a good deal may be expected 
from a free and unencumbered manse mistress, no con- 
gregation should expect anything more from a wife with 
a young family and no help than from a “‘lay sister” in the 
same position. She has a right to this consideration from 
them. This understands itself, as the French say. And she 
has a right to expect that if some lynx-eyed mother in 
Israel discovers a button missing from the ministerial 
vest on Sunday, she will not be condemned too hastily, 
but that due allowance will be made for the teething baby 
or the croupy Junior. 

She has a right to expect loyal and intelligent co- 
operation on the part of the women of her husband’s con- 
gregation. The minister’s wife cannot do it all when it 
comes to church societies. She can only give a little lead- 
ership and guidance. For success and forward marching, 
good team work is necessary for all. It is a joy to work 
with sweetly reasonable women, but one crank on the ex- 
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ecutive can embitter the existence of the minister’s wife 
and wreck the work of the organization woefully. 

Also I would humbly suggest that she should not have 
her perfect and incomparable predecessor cast in her 
teeth too often. In days to come, when she in her turn 
will be gone and rainbowed with the iridescence of the 
past, she, too, will be remembered as a flawless and com- 
petent creature. But that will not take away the sting of 
the present comparison. 

She expects that the congregation will concede to her a 
right to her own opinions, tastes, methods of housekeep- 
ing and child training. To be the target of endless criticism 
along these lines would take the joy out of any life. 

She expects that they will be willing to overlook her 
blunders and mistakes. She is not flawless any more than 
they are. She cannot at twenty have the wisdom of sixty. 
And, after all, the woman who never makes mistakes 
may be an admirable woman but somehow I think she 
would be an unlovable one, too. The minister’s wife may 
sometimes fail to recognize the right time to be silent, or 
she may bungle in trying too hard to be an inspiration. 
The path of perfection is narrow and few there be that 
find it. In short, she expects that her husband’s people 
will remember that she is a human being. 

She has a right to dress to please herself. This should 
not worry the women of the parish — or the men either. 
For women are not the only offenders in this respect. I 
once heard it asked what a certain good and reverend 
elder had died of. 

“Heart failure,” said one neighbor. 

“Not at all,” said another. “He really died of the min- 
ister’s wife’s bobbed hair.” 

And I knew of a case where a whole session refused to 
call a minister who had pleased them in every respect, be- 
cause his wife, who unwisely accompanied him when he 
came to “preach for a call,” had a gay red rose in her hat. 

Let the minister’s wife’s clothes alone. It is not likely 
that on the average minister’s salary she will have more 
pretty things than are good for her. Besides, even if her 
dress were dowdy and her hat swore at her nose, she 
wouldn’t be a bit the better wife to the minister or help to 
the congregation. 

Then, too, the congregation should remember that the 
minister’s wife likes a little fun, especially if she has 
been cursed with an inconvenient sense of humor. What 
agonies I have endured betimes when I was dying to 
laugh but dared not because I was the minister’s wife. 
How did I keep a straight face when a dear, kindly soul 
remarked that her husband hadn’t been able to attend a 
certain funeral because he had such a headache that “he 
knew he wouldn’t enjoy himself if he did go!” Or when 
another equally good and sweet woman groaned behind 
me at another funeral, as we passed the flower-heaped 
casket, “Oh, poor man, I hope you are as happy as you 
look” — more as if she hoped rather than believed it! 

She has a right to expect that they will respect her 
confidences as they expect her to respect theirs. And she 
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has a right to expect that when people tell her about B’s 
faults they will tell her about B’s virtues at the same time. 
But this, I realize, is a counsel of perfection. 

If at times the minister’s wife is a bit absent-minded 
or preoccupied or “stiff,” the congregation should not 
imagine that she is unfriendly or uninterested or trying to 
snub them. She has a right to expect that they make a few 
excuses for her. Perhaps she is so tired that she is not 
quite sane; perhaps she is one of those people to whom it 
is torture to show their feelings — dead and gone genera- 
tions of sternly repressed forefathers may have laid their 
unyielding fingers of reserve on her lips; perhaps she is 
wondering if anyone could sell her a little time; perhaps 
there are many small worries snapping and snarling at 
her heels; perhaps she has had one of those awful mo- 
ments when we catch a glimpse of ourselves as we really 
are; perhaps she has the odd feeling of not belonging to 
this or any world, that follows an attack of flu; perhaps 
she is just pitifully shy at heart. Or her own feelings may 
have been hurt. Because ministers’ wives have feelings 
that are remarkably like the feelings of other women, and 
injustice and misunderstanding hurt us very keenly. 


For my own part, when I recall the happenings of my 


The Lucy Maud Montgomery Album compiled by Kevin McCabe, 
edited by Alexandra Heilbron (Fitzhenry and Whiteside, 1999, $46). 
Reviewed by John Congram. 


Devotees of Lucy Maud Montgomery of Anne of Green Gables 
fame will not want to miss this wonderful volume. This beautiful, 
531-page, table-top book takes the reader on an adventure — 
from Maud's beloved Island, to what has happened to her writ- 
ings on stage and film, including a chapter on her international 
reputation and her continuing existence in academia. In between, 
stops are made in Saskatchewan and in Leaskdale, Norval and 
Toronto where Maud and her husband, Ewen, spent their final 
days. Don Harron writes the preface. 

One of the most endearing features of this volume is that it is 
crammed full of wonderful photographs from every stop along 
the way. Some you will have seen before but many,! am sure, will 
be new to you. Presbyterians will particularly appreciate the stops 
in Leaskdale and Norval where Ewen served as minister and 
where their sons were born and lived their early years. The reader 
gets a much happier view of Maud in Leaskdale than one gets 
from reading her journals alone. Among the photos from the 
Leaskdale period are the manse (now designated a national his- 
torical site), the churches at both Leaskdale and Zepher, and Gog 
and Magog, the china dogs in whose presence Maud did much of 
her writing. A photo album is devoted to sons Stuart and Chester. 

Among the various photos from the Norval period is one of 
the manse taken by Maud herself. Included is a photograph of 
Elsie Davidson, now in her 90s, who served as Maud’s housekeep- 
er in Leaskdale and, for a short period, in Norval. 

Material for this volume is gleaned from letters, personal re- 
membrances and ruminations, and from several museums and 
the University of Guelph, plus the private collections of a number 
of people. 

L.M. Montgomery's last book was published in 1939. She died 
at age 67 on April 25, 1942, in Toronto. 

Almost everything you ever wanted to know about Lucy 
Maud or Anne can be found in this book, presented in a way that 
will enthral even those who are less than enthusiastic about Anne 
and her creator. 
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_ briefly noted 


Mission staff arrivals: Richard Allen, from 
Kenya, Sept. 18; Lillian Sparling from 
Malawi, Nov. 20. 


Church offices arrivals: Judy Haas as 
clerk, Pensions and Benefits; Colleen Mc- 
Cue as administrative assistant, Presbyter- 
ian World Service & Development. 


Synod appointment: Rev. Keith Boyer, 
most recently associate minister at River- 
side Church, New York, N.Y., as mission 
consultant for the Synod of Toronto and 
Kingston. 


Deaths: William (Bill) Milner, reader for 
the Talking Record, member of Trinity York 
Mills Church, Toronto, died suddenly at 
home, August 25; Rev. Jack Weir, former 


. ite We 
Fading away 


“Enemy fire! 
Follow me boys,” he called, 
his eyes, once again, bright, 
his mind, once again, focused. 


His depleted troops 

slowly propped themselves up 
and shuffled, 

bedroom slipper-quiet, 

behind him. 


They got as far as the hallway 


before the nurses intervened 
and led them gently back 
to the safety of their beds. 


“Did we make it, Padre?” 
he asked. 


Moderator and General Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, cousin of 
Rev. James Weir of Tiverton, Ont., Sept. 18, 
after a long illness. 


The custodian paused, 

put down the wastebasket, 
then smiled reassuringly. 
“All present and 


accounted for, 
Captain.” 


Announcing 
Emo F. J. Van Halsema Fellowship: cee i = 
Welcome to 
Tolmie Memorial 
Port Elgin, Ontario 
a new member 
of the Record’s 
Every Home Plan 


H. Henry Meeter Center 
for Calvin Studies at Calvin College 
and Calvin Theological Seminary 


is offering a research fellowship 
to pastors from Reformed tradition. 


Four-week fellowship includes a stipend. 
Deadline: January 1, 2001. 


For info, call 616-957-7081 
meeter@calvin.edu 
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own twenty years as mistress of the 
manse, I conclude that on the whole this 
is a nice kind of a world even for a min- 
ister’s wife. The roses have outnumbered 
the thorns by thousands. 

I look back and see many lovely 
things. They crowd into memory in a 
curious medley. Charming vanished 
households from which no one ever went 
away without feeling better in some way. 
Homes that were hospitality incarnate. 
Houses that always seemed pleased to 
have you come to them. Frank, ungrudg- 
ing tributes, appreciative, priceless words 
that cast a sudden rainbow over exist- 
ence. Dear gentle souls who never once 
made me feel that I had said the wrong 
thing. Silent, gentle hand-clasps of sym- 
pathy that heartened when life was grey. 
Camp fires of young folks like fiery roses 
of night. Little friendly, neighborly offer- 
ings now and then — the jar of cream or 
jelly, the box of eggs, the root of an ad- 
mired perennial, the bouquet that 
brought to the manse the loveliness of 
old-fashioned gardens. 

And the dear, dear women I have 
known! Mrs. A., who was always like a 
comfortable fire on a warm hearth. Mrs. 
B., who had something about her capac- 
ious maternal bosom that made you want 
to lay your head on it and whisper your 
troubles. Mrs. C., whose memory comes 
as a balm whenever I recall her. Mrs. D., 
whose words were always of things love- 
ly and of good report. Mrs. E., dear soul, 
who told me so simply and sweetly, that 
she had been praying that my lost, 
beloved pussy might be found. And dar- 
ling Mrs. F., with ageless sorrow and pa- 
tience in her eyes, who, when someone 
remarked to her, “You’ve had so many 
troubles, poor thing,” flashed back, “Yes, 
but think of all the fun I’ve had between 
times.” A meeting with these women and 
many more like them always made me 
feel as if the day had given me a purple 
gift. I have received far, far more than I 
expected or had any right to expect from 
the people among whom it has been my 
lot and privilege to work. 9 


“An Open Letter From a Minister’s Wife” by 
L.M. Montgomery is reproduced here with the 
authorization of David Macdonald, trustee, 
and Ruth Macdonald, who are the heirs of L. M. 
Montgomery. L. M. Montgomery is a trade- 
mark of the Heirs of L.M. Montgomery Inc. 
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The church 


WWF EPO 


A visitor reflects on his 
experience with the church 
in the Cariboo 


by Malcolm Emmel 


unshaw is a long way from any- 

where. So much so that the chil- 

dren are not able to go to school. 

They are taught effectively by their 
parents in their own homes. 

Punshaw is cattle-ranching country in 
the Chilcotin — the west-central part of 
British Columbia. While we were on hol- 
iday there, we shared in the activities of 
the Christians in the Cariboo district of 
the province. 

That involved a daylong, backbreak- 
ing drive in a cross-country vehicle — 
first, to Nazko, an Indian reservation; 
then, on to a ranch house at Punshaw for 
evening worship. During that long day, 
we came across only one church build- 
ing, and it was abandoned and derelict. 

But there are Christians. There are 
Christian values to be upheld. The Chris- 
tian gospel must be preached. The 
Christian faith is taught. The Christians 
worship. Where? In their own homes. 
One of the Presbyterian ministers, 
Shannon Bell-Wyminga, came in from 
Williams Lake, and we accompanied her. 

In the ranch house, 20 of us sat around 
in a comfortable circle. We prayed and of- 
fered praise to God, singing hymns ac- 
companied by a guitar. We read the Bible 
and received instruction. All the elements 
of Christian worship were there, and it was 
interactive. Children and adults and grand- 
parents responded with their contribu- 
tions. It was the more relaxing because the 
kettle was simmering on the back of the 
stove and muffins were baking in the oven 
— a promise of substantial expressions of 
fellowship. All the activities of coming 
before God and enjoying the company of 
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Left to right: Pat Emmel, Rev. Shannon Bell-Wyminga and Doug Monteith, former 


4 


treasurer of Cariboo house churches in British Columbia. 


each other were a unity. In Punshaw, there 
is no need of a church building. 

For the same reason, there was no need 
of church buildings in the New Testament. 
Those with knowledge of the gospel and a 
compulsion to share it visited the Chris- 
tians in their own homes, instructing them 
and conducting worship before pressing 
on to the next group. The church got on 
with the business of being Christians 
without the distractions of having to care 
for a heap of bricks and mortar. 

We have churches — but, perhaps, we 
ought to consider the possibility of hav- 
ing fewer: 
where a Christian congregation is more 

concerned with the beauty and orderli- 
ness of a building than with the implica- 
tions of the gospel preached within it 
(and there are such) — then the mem- 
bers ought to reassess their priorities; 
where a Christian congregation is so hard- 
pressed that its members cannot main- 
tain both building and ministry (and 
there are such) — then they must decide 
which of the two is more important; 
where there are several denominations 
in any one area, each pouring vast 


amounts of money into expensive and 
underused buildings (and there are 
such) — then they should be thinking 
that Christian unity might imply the 
shared use of a church. 

The church does not need to have 
churches. In many parts of the world, 
Christianity is the more vigorous for not 
having them. In such cases, the distinc- 
tion between “going to church” and “be- 
ing the church” is meaningless. It does 
not even have to be considered. 

As we left the ranch house at Pun- 
shaw, the aurora borealis put on a 
dramatic and beautiful display in the 
northern skies. It may seem fanciful, but 
it seemed to us the heavens were pouring 
light on a direct and uncomplicated 
expression for Christianity. [9 


Canon Malcolm Emmel is a retired Anglican 
priest from Burley-on-Wharfedale in York- 
shire, England, who visited the Cariboo Pres- 
byterian Church with his wife, Pat. When their 
ministry began, the Emmels were appointed 
as missionaries in Cambridge Bay, Northwest 
Territories. This article was first published in 
the parish magazine of St. Mary the Blessed 
Virgin, Burley-in-Wharfedale, and is reprinted 
with permission. 
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Through the century 
with the 
Presbyterian Record: 


1980 to 1989 


1980 Debate continues in the 

pages of the Record over A decade we didn’t double 
the question of speaking in tongues. @ With 

Canadian help, American hostages are freed 


Lent oo ee yates . Ue 1 981 Armagh, opened in 1955 as a home for unwed mothers, is re- 
och, Ontario, several joint se>)0 a Ne opened for girls with emotional and behavioural problems as 


ee the United Presbytenay Car or ile well as for girls who are pregnant. @ Rev. C. M. Kao, secretary general of the 

Stee sialee ? ee) Gccaie) ture Presbyterian Church in Taiwan, is imprisoned by the government. ® Gov. Gen. 

canines for ministry should not os Ed Schreyer addresses the General Assembly. @ The National Committee on 

panes Ii they do not stp ae Presbyterian Men is replaced by a Committee on Specialized Ministries. ® The 

ee question of liberty of conscience with regard to the ordination of women dom- 
inates debates at General Assembly. 


1 982 Twenty-four members of Vancouver presbytery tour Israel, fund- 

ed largely by the Israeli government. ® The General Assembly 

calls for a nuclear weapons-free defence policy for Canada. ® Regarding the or- 

dination of women, Assembly declares elders and ministers have freedom of be- 

lief but not freedom of action. @ A Christian Festival is held in Ottawa. More than 

8,000 attend. Speakers include Charles Colson and Jean Vanier. @ Crieff Hills of- 
fers its facilities and services to the unemployed. 


T 983 Arthur Van Seters is appointed principal of Vancouver 
School of Theology. @ The Renewal Fellowship Within 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada holds its first meeting in Knox 
Church, Toronto. @ A pre-Assembly congress features Jean Vanier and 
The Canadian Brass. @ The first E. H. Johnson Memorial Award for mis- 


1981: James Sauer sion on the cutting edge is presented to Roy Neehall, general secretary 


is named as of the Caribbean Council of Churches. @ After 122 years of separation, 
co-ordinator of 


the Committee on the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (south) and the United Presbyterian 
Church Growth Church (north) unite as the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). ® The sixth 
to Double in assembly of the World Council of Churches meets in Vancouver. 


the Eighties. 


1 98 4 Living Faith, a contemporary statement of faith, 
is approved as an acceptable statement of 

faith, useful in worship and study. ® Retiring Moderator, Donald 
MacDonald, suggests some kind of federation of Canadian 


churches be formed. Pope John Paul Il visits Canada. ® The 
Order of Diaconal Ministries replaces the Order of Deaconesses. 
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1 986 Presbyterians celebrate 200 years 
of witness in Montreal. ® The prac- 


tice of compulsory ordained missionary appoint- 
ments is discontinued. @ The Christian Festival is 
held in Calgary. @ The Presbyterian Gay Alliance, an 
organization composed of homosexual people 
who are members or adherents of the Presbyterian 
Church, announces its objectives. 


1 987 The Canadian Interfaith Network 
becomes VISION TV. @ The Board 


of World Mission appoints Conrad Dutchin to the 
new position of co-ordinator for refugees and 
undocumented immigrants. ® Assembly rules 
that children may be invited to the Lord’s Table. 


Photo: Catholic New Times 


1 IBS An electronic Bible is devel- 
oped by Douglas Lowry, a 


deputy clerk of the General Assembly. @ Billy 
Graham holds a crusade in Hamilton, Ontario. 
@ A special committee of the Administrative 
Council recommends church offices be moved 
out of Toronto. @ A house church ministry be- 
gins in the Cariboo region of British Columbia. 
@ The sanctuary floor in Knox Church, Ross 
Ferry, Nova Scotia, collapses prior to an induc- 
tion service. 
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1982: the 108th 
General Assembly 
is held in Toronto. 


1 985 Warren Whittaker becomes 
the first man designated a 
member of the Order of Diaconal Ministries. 
@ A half-million budget deficit for 1984 is re- 
ported. ® Joe Reed is named area missionary 
for Latin America and the Caribbean. ® The 
Presbytery of Cape Breton asks Assembly to 
affirm that homosexual practice is sinful. @ 
Donald Corbett is named principal of Knox 
College, Toronto. @ Several Presbyterian con- 
gregations in Quebec announce their inten- 
tion of joining l’Eglise Reformée du Quebec. 


1 988 Jim Dickey resigns as editor of the 
Record to return to the parish. @ 


Strategic Planning is adopted by General Assembly. 
@ General Assembly Budget becomes Presbyterians 
Sharing.... @ Assembly agrees that replies to all the 
recommendations to all governments be printed in 
the Record or Equip. @ The movie The Last Tempta- 
tion of Christ draws large crowds and much criticism. 
@ The United Church decides to ordain practising 
homosexuals. 


1984: Ash Wednesday (March 7) marks 
the first day of the 24-hours-a-day vigil 
outside the management building of 
Litton Systems Canada Ltd. 


an everyday— 4 


Loss 


of community 


We learn the virtues of life only in community 


tried to call the local Sears parts de- 
partment one day to get some lawn- 
mower parts. I got someone in Sask- 
atoon instead. ““We’re all connected to 
the same computers,” the clerk assured 
me. “Your call is automatically routed to 
the next available line, wherever it is.” 

I have to admit the system works. The 
parts were waiting for me at the local 
store two days later. But I don’t like it. 
I'd like someone to say, “Hi, Jim, here 
are the parts we talked about.” Instead, 
I’m a stranger. Only a customer. 

The same thing happens all over. To 
find out if an airline flight will arrive on 
time, I have to call an 800-number. It cer- 
tainly is not the local airport. 

It’s all done in the name of efficiency. 
Efficiency has become an idol. It’s more 
efficient to have everyone hooked up to 
the same computer network, to have tele- 
phone calls routed through a central 
agency, to cut back on service staff and 
make people serve themselves ... But, in 
the process, we lose our sense of commu- 
nity. We become strangers to each other. 

A couple of years ago, when I fell off 
a roof and injured my back, my friend 
Peter ran across the street to call 9-1-1, 
the emergency number. 

“How can I help you?” asked an 
anonymous voice in some distant city. 

“TI need an ambulance for someone 
who has just fallen off a roof.” 

“Where is that, please?” 

“Okanagan Centre.” 

“Could you spell that, please?” 

“O-K-A-N ...” 

“And do you spell Centre with an E-R 
or an R-E?” 

My friend lost his temper. 
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The anonymous voice persisted 
patiently, “Could you tell me what hap- 
pened?” 

“He fell off a roof.” 

“Ts he hurt?” 

“Tf he wasn’t, why would I be calling?” 

“Is he breathing?” 

“He must be because he’s swearing a 
blue streak.” 

“Where did you say this was again?” 

My friend blew his cork. “Look, just 
call the ambulance in Winfield. Tell them 


This is a modern problem. It assumes 
individuals exist independent of their 
contexts. They are simply customers, or 
clients, or constituents. A person from 
outport Newfoundland is presumably the 
same as one from suave Montreal or 
dusty southern Alberta. 

That notion didn’t exist in biblical 
times. When the prophets, or Jesus, or 
Paul spoke about individuals, they al- 
ways talked about individuals in com- 
munity. The concept of community was 


Efficiency has become an idol. But, in the process, 
we lose our sense of community 


to come to the museum. They’ll know 
where it is, even if you don’t!” And he 
hung up. 

The ambulance took not much longer 
to arrive than Peter had spent on the tele- 
phone. 

Syndicated columnist Richard Gwyn 
wrote recently that the proportion of 
genetic sociopaths in our society is in- 
creasing because we're losing a sense of 
community. Sociopaths, he suggested, 
have no conscience. They do whatever 
they want without regard for conse- 
quences. One compulsion is to procreate 
as widely as possible. In a small commu- 
nity, the sociopath becomes known and, 
therefore, is contained. He — always he, 
in this scenario — no longer finds inno- 
cent victims to impregnate and pass on 
his genetic predisposition. But as life be- 
comes more anonymous, so does the 
sociopath. Today’s cities offer an almost 
endless supply of easy prey for the 
sociopath’s alluring lies and deceptions. 


taken for granted. Their hearers could not 
have heard the message any other way. 

Driven by the pressures of survival, 
people can learn by themselves how to 
hunt, kill, rape, steal or pillage. But they 
learn the virtues of life in community. 

A few years ago in California (where 
else?), authorities found a girl named only 
“Genie.” She had grown to be a teenager 
while locked up in a closet and isolated 
from any meaningful human contact. She 
had never developed any language. More 
significantly, she had never developed any 
standards of behaviour, or moral code, or 
social skills. None at all. 

What we think of as the finer qualities 
of life develop only in community. Sys- 
tems that depersonalize us, that make us 
strangers to each other, may seem more 
efficient. But as they harm community, 
they harm all of us, eventually. £9 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder of 
Wood Lake Books. 
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EVELOPMENTS 


a nenslor of Presbyterian World Service & Development Fall 2000 


These children 
in the county 
nursery school 
in Hamhung 
City, North 
Korea were 
recipients of 
food | 
shipments } 
from PWS&D 
through the 
Canadian 
Foodgrains 
Bank. 


See story 
page 3 


PWS&D Photo: Richard Fee 


SB 
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In relief and development a focus on 
children and youth is not an option, it’s 
a necessity. Working in countries 
where 50% or more of the population 
is under the age of 18 you cannot help 
but notice the children and youth—who 
often manage to laugh and play, even 


under some very difficult 
circumstances. 


Development must consider the needs 
of the children and youth. Innovative 
development has often incorporated 
their ideas and experiences into 
program planning. For the FLAMES 
focus on children & youth, PWS&D and 
its partners continue to work with 
children and youth to build a brighter 
future for tomorrow. 


ACT Photo: Paul Jeffrey 


Above: A dance workshop in El Cantaro Colombia 
helps young people heal from the trauma left by 
surviving the earthquake of ’99. See story page 2 


Right: Discarded boxes from the seeds and tools 
distribution in Mozambique become toys for this 
young boy. See story page 3. 


PWS&D Photo: J.F. Beauchesne 


New beginnings in Colombia 


January 25, 1999 is a day people living in the mountains of Western Columbia will not forget. It is the day when an 
earthquake, measuring 6.5 on the Richter scale, shook down buildings, destroyed neighbourhoods, and tore apart lives. But, 
as people work together to rebuild new and better lives, hope is beginning to emerge. 


Sandra Quintero, in the El Cantaro neighborhood of Tebaida, is learning a lot about hope. 
After the quake, Quintero spent most of her time thinking of the dead. First she buried 
her two-year old daughter who was killed by a falling wall. Then she spent days carefully 
examining bodies in a futile search for her husband Fernando. Pregnant, living on the 
street with her three NDE children, with little to eat and only a small piece of plastic 

‘ ] over their heads, Quintero felt very alone. 


Things changed with the help of the Mennonite 
Development Foundation of Colombia (Mencoldes), 
a member of Action by Churches Together (ACT). 
Mencoldes, which has worked for years in this war- 
torn country, arrived in Tebaida the day after the 
quake. Immediately Mencoldes provided relief 

7 assistance to victims of the quake. Besides plastic 
'|tarps and other emergency housing materials, the 
organisation offered workshops on post-traumatic 
stress including puppet shows for children. They 
1 also began to look for a place where those left 

7 homeless could rebuild their lives. Quintero says “I 
: slowly began to think more about the living. 

@ Although | still carried a lot of pain around with me, above’ 8 ee conicmunityimenibers 
1 | began to feel hope, and a desire to Survive.” work together to build new homes. 


In June 1999, Mencoldes found land that city 

planners had set aside for a cemetery. With Mencoldes' help, 200 of the poorest 
families began constructing temporary homes and installing electricity, a water 
system, and sewage lines on the land. The Mencoldes staff also led workshops on 
non-violent conflict resolution in the new community. According to Norbey Salazar, a 
Mennonite civil engineer who has worked in El Cantaro, "The victims of the quake were 
poor people without houses before the disaster. Now they're going to be just poor 
people with houses unless we help can help them build a new sense of community." 


Supporting the work of members of 
Action by Churches Together is one 
way that Canadian Presbyterians 
stand in solidarity with survivors of 
disasters. PWS&D contributed to the 
$819,000 raised by churches world- 


wide for reconstruction in Colombia. 
PWS&D also supports Inter-Church In El Cantaro, residents are determined to do just that. With the temporary houses 


completed, they are now building dal permanent three-bedroom homes. The 
community also plans to construct ; 
an open-air community centre for 
drama and dancing, an environmental walkway along the river, tree 
nurseries where women of the community can work co-operatively to earn 
income, and a shop where residents can build furniture from a local 
variety of bamboo. 


Action’s peace and reconciliation 
work in Colombia. 


Quintero is excited about the new community. Owning her own house was E 
only "a distant dream" before the quake. "With the little house we're not 
going to be rich, but we're going to be a few steps farther away from being Ee 
poor," she says. "The earthquake caused a lot of destruction and death,  § 


and learning to live with each other. We're learning better how to share. 
When one person doesn't have something the others share with them." 


Participants find irony in the fact that the new community is sited on land 


destined to become a cemetery. Yezid Beltran, a Mencoldes social Children play among temporary homes of quake- 
worker in El Cantaro, sums it up best: "We took a place set aside for the affected families who are working together to build 
dead and converted it into a place for the living." a new and better life. 


Photos and report from Paul Jeffrey, ACT 
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Roofs for the Roofless Photo 


New boreholes 


The three villages of Vengaivasal, 
Karnai, and Ottiambakkam in South- 
ern India have new boreholes thanks 
to the integrated development 
program of Roofs for the Roofless. 
Roofs’ community health program 
helped these communities identify 
the need for safe and suitable drink- 
ing water. The communities supplied 
the labour, and Roofs helped with 
construction materials. The boreholes 
are now supplying 200-300 people 
with clean water every day. In addition 
to reducing disease, women will 
spend less time walking and waiting 
in line for small buckets of water. At 
depths of 30+ meters, the boreholes 
will also provide water during the long 
summer months when many shallow 
wells dry up. Roofs will continue this 
work, aS more communities are now 
requesting Support for boreholes. 


Roofs for the Roofless is partner in 
PWS&D’s CIDA program. 


PWSDevelopments 
is an educational resource produced 
twice a year by Presbyterian World 
Service & Development with financial 
support from the Canadian 
International Development Agency 
(CIDA). For more information or to 
order more copies, contact PWS&D at: 
50 Wynford Dr 
Toronto, ON M3C 157 
tel: (416) 441-1111 
or 1-800-619-7301 
fax: (416) 441-2825 
e-mail: pwsd@presbyterian.ca 
web: www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd 


It has been a long, challenging task, distributing 
over 10,000 kits—containing seeds and tools 
from Zimbabwe and South Africa—to over 27 
remote communities, but the Presbyterian 
Church of Mozambique (PCM) has persevered. 
International Ministries staff Mark Gordon reports 
“although the flood waters have receded and 
crops have been planted, there is still a lot of 
rehabilitation work to do. We have only just 
begun.” PWS&D is now beginning a large project 


to build wells with the PCM. a 


PWS&D Photos: Mark Gordon & J.F. Beauchesne 
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On the verge of Change 


The 2000 Olympics in Australia saw the historic move of the North and South 
Korean delegations marching as one in the opening ceremonies. It was a very 
public symbol of how the situation on the Korean Penninsula is drastically chang- 
ing. The change was evident to a recent Canadian Foodgrains Bank delegation to 
North Korea, which included PWS&D director Rick Fee. However, while the dele- 
gation saw evidence of change, they also found that the food security situation 
remains very precarious. 


PWS&D Photo: Richard Fee 


Three years have passed since the food security crisis in the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea was at its most critical, but this small country has continued to 
be plagued with problems. The industrial economic situation has not improved 
and a cold spring, followed by drought and a typhoon have plagued the 2000 ag- 
ricultural season. The CFGB delegation anticipated that food shortages will con- 
tinue into 2001. They were encouraged that well-targeted food assistance to vul- 
nerable groups is making a real difference to the nutritional status of pregnant 
and nursing mothers, and children. Full report at www.presbyterian.ca/pwsd/ 


A, Sift that Keeps giving ... 


PWS&D_ Photo: Guy Smagghe 
ey Ser 3 7 


International Ministries staff David Villalonga im- 
munizes a cow in the Cows for Nicaragua project. 
PWS&D supporter Heather Johnston recently 
wrote saying: “instead of a present for my 7Oth 
birthday two weeks ago, | asked for—as four of 
my nephews put it— "instead of a Jaguar, cows 
for Nicaragua..." 


Many people are using PWS&D’s gift of hope 
cards for alternative gifts to celebrate special 
occasions such as weddings, birthdays, 
anniversaries and graduations. They choose 
the gifts from the 70 projects in the Something 
Extra book—now listed on the web at: 


www.presbyterian.ca/mission/somethingextra 


Hopedale Presbyterian Church in Oakville, Ontario 
had tremendous success in raising funds for a 
Something Extra project. Every year the church 
chooses a “number one project” for their fundraising 
activities. Over the years the projects have included 
church renovations, local ministries, and interna- 
tional programs. In 1999/2000, as part of the 
FLAMES focus on Mission, the church consulted 
Something Extra and decided to support the health 
and nutrition programs run by PWS&D’s partner 
Soynica in Nicaragua (PWNCO3). They learned all they 
could about Nicaragua and began to raise funds. 
Fundraising efforts included two rummage sales and 
their annual Christmas bazaar. On Sunday January 
23, 2000 PWS&D staff Karen Plater spoke at the 
church on the challenges of development, and 
Hopedale presented an initial cheque of $8,000 to 
PWS&D. Since then they have raised over $10,000. 


Hopedale is one of many churches that have sent in 
Something Extra photos and stories. Contact PWS&D 
if you would like to hear more. 


INVOLVED! 


PWS&D Photo: Guy Smagghe ie 
Not long ago these 240 growing containers in Cuba were abandoned and 
falling apart. But a PWS&D congregational initiative project has helped trans- q 
form them into lush, healthy gardens overflowing with vegetables. { 


PWS&D matched the $5,000 raised by the Good Neighbour Fund of St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church in Ottawa for a project they initiated with the 
Center for Christian Reflection and Dialogue (CCRD) in Cadenas Cuba. With 
the $10,000 the CCRD rebuilt the boxes and installed an irrigation system. 
The land is now producing rows and rows of peppers, tomatoes and other 
vegetables which are complementing the diets of vulnerable people in Cuba. 
PWS&D Program Coordinator Guy Smagghe recently visited the project while — 
in Cuba leading a Youth in Mission team. He found that the production was 
excellent and the systems were working very well. “My impression is that the | 
money has already gone a long way,” Guy reported. 


Contact PWS&D for more information on congregational initiatives. 


Photo supplied by Hopedale Presbyterian Church 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Millennium / 125th / Jubilee 


Laleg 


Celebrating the millennium 

in the public square 

On Sunday, September 17, about 1,500 people gathered in 
Nathan Phillips Square outside Toronto’s city hall for a two- 
hour service celebrating the millennium. Among those partici- 
pating were Cardinal Ambrozic, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Toronto, and David Mainse of /00 Huntley Street. Speakers 
included Janet Somerville, general secretary of the Canadian 
Council of Churches, who made an impassioned plea on behalf 
of Toronto’s poor and Don Posterski of World Vision who 
spoke of the changing ecumenical environment that allowed 
Roman Catholics and evangelicals to appreciate and accept 
each other as Christians. Representing the Presbyterian Church 
was Rodger Talbot, clerk of the Synod of Toronto and 
Kingston. Providing music at this outdoor service were the 
Christian All-Stars Steel Band, the Salvation Army North York 
Temple Band and choirs from St. Michael’s School and the 
Assyrian Church of the East. 


Monthly celebration 

Among the many events at St. Andrew’s Church in Perth, 
Ontario, has been a monthly celebration throughout 2000. Each 
month was assigned a 
theme. For example, 
January’s theme was 
“New Beginnings” 
and the congregation 
celebrated “Tradi- 
tions” in March. Each 
church group chose a 
month and prepared 
an event relating to 
the theme. Each group 
also prepared a ban- 
ner to illustrate the 
theme. 
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| The quilters from 
St. Andrew’s Church 

in Fergus, Ont., 
completed their 
millennium project of a 
wall-hanging including 
names of members of 
the congregation. 
From the back row 

(L to R): Donna Lesar, 
Donna McAlpine, Anneke Wymer, Enid Campbell, Rilla Wheatly, 
Dora Gowland, Betty Patterson, Elsie Robinson, Joan Pollock, 
Merle Dunnill, Alda Swift, Alva Deans, Irene MacDonald-Taylor, 
Helen Lindsay, Vi Atkinson. The wall-hanging was dedicated on 
March 5, 2000. 


Mission fair 

To celebrate the Jubilee and the new millennium, Cape Breton 
presbyterial held a mission fair in St. Andrew’s Church in Syd- 
ney Mines, Nova Scotia. The main focus of the day was to cel- 
ebrate the mission God has given Presbyterians in Canada and 
throughout the world. 


Canada Youth 2000 video 


Millennium This 15-minute video can be 
quilt exhibit purchased for $25 from 
November 10 -28 John Archibald 

Grace Church, 33814 Golf Course Rd., RR 6 
Orleans, Ont. 


Goderich, Ont. N7A 3Y3 
519-525-7300 
j.archibald@eudoramail.com 


December 1-10 
South Gate Church, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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Education for 
Ruling and 
Teaching Elders 


Our Mission 
To provoke Canadian Presbyterian 
elders to lead the church into more 
faithful, effective and wise 
ministry and mission, 


Our Programs 
Online courses in evangelism, prayer, 
theology, Christian education, polity. 
Workshop leadership for 
congregations, presbyteries and 
synods, 


Information 
Visit our Web site or call for more 
information and to subscribe to the 
mailing list. 


www.eldersinstitute.com 


The St. Andrew’s Hall 
Institute for Elders’ Education 
6040 lona Drive, Vancouver, BC Vé6T 2E8 
Toll Free: 1-866-794-8888 
info@eldersinstitute.com 


the 
ospel 
at its 
Word 


an Anglican school in the 
evangelical tradition 


affiliated with the Toronto School 
of Theology and the University of 
Toronto 


@ graduate degree and diploma 
programs 


@ preparation for ordained, 
academic and lay ministry 


Wycliffe College 


5 Hoskin Avenue 
Toronto, ON M5S 1H7 
Phone: 416-946-3525 
E-mail: pj.thomas @ utoronto.ca 
Web: www.chass.utoronto.ca/wycliffe 
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Continuing education for elders 


by Erin Crisfield 


he St. Andrew’s Hall Institute for 
Elders’ Education is a new pro- 
gram that seeks to serve The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada by 
providing continuing education oppor- 
tunities for ruling and teaching elders. The 
goal is to draw out and develop the gifts 
of leadership God has given by inspiring 
and equipping elders to govern faithfully, 
effectively and wisely. There are two 


kinds of learning opportunities offered. 

Elders’ Institute courses will be 
offered online, enabling elders to take 
courses in their homes, offices or churches. 
The first course, Hope and Hospitality: 
A Primer on Evangelism, will be offered 
October 30 to January 19. The course de- 
signer and instructor is Rev. Jim Czegledi, 
associate secretary for worship and evan- 
gelism with our national church. 


Theological Education for 


Christian 
Leaders 


At Huron College, we promise 
much more than a quality 
theological education with 
highly regarded scholars. 
Study in a living community of 
faith. Learn practical skills in 
Christian ministry for our 
rapidly changing world. 


3-year Master of Divinity 

2-year Master of Theological 
Studies 

Lay Certificate courses 

an affiliated college of 

The University of Western Ontario 
fully accredited with the 


in the United States and Canada. 


Faculty of Theology, Huron College 


1349 Western Rd., London, ON 
Canada, N6G 1H3 
(519) 438-7224, ext. 289 


Association of Theological Schools 


og 
eee see . 


academic formation in 
the traditional 
theological disciplines 
parish leadership 
congregational 
development 
proclaiming the gospel 
in a post-Christian era 
pastoral care 

practical ministry 
experience 


Visit our Web site: www.uwo.ca/huron 


Huron University 


Bursaries 
available. 


WESTERN’S FOUNDING 


College 


THE JOURNEY AWAITS YOU! 
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The next three courses to be offered are: 

¢ The Wisdom of the Elders: A Guide to 
Provocative Polity with Rev. Dr. Brian 
Fraser. Tentative start date is January 8, 
2001, with registration opening mid- 
November. 

* Christian Theology for Presbyterian 
Elders with Rev. Dr. John Vissers. Ten- 
tative start date is January 8, 2001, with 
registration opening mid-November. 

¢ The Congregation as Mission Outpost 
with Rev. Dr. Rick Horst. Anticipated 
for early spring. 

Four other course topics to be devel- 
oped in the new year are: Christian edu- 
cation (Rev. Karen Timbers), youth 
ministry (Spencer Edwards), prayer 
(Rev. Sabrina Caldwell) and subordinate 
standards (Rev. Hans Kouwenberg). 

The registration fee for each course is 
$200 and includes a student handbook to 
assist students in using the online course 
tools, course materials and access to the 
course instructor. 

The Elders’ Institute on the Road 
program is an opportunity for the insti- 
tute to respond directly to the needs of 
elders in congregations, presbyteries 
and synods by providing workshops, 
training and information on how the in- 
stitute courses can be accessed and used 
successfully. The institute will use these 
bookings to identify the needs of 
elders to ensure the programs are effec- 
tive and practical. An honorarium is re- 
quired, and the institute will cover the 


Church Army 
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Taylor College of Evangelism 
The Church Army in Canada 


3-Year Commissioning Course or 1-Year Bible Program 
You love the Lord and you are beginning to see the world through His eyes. 


You want to share God’s love with others but you don’t feel ready. 
This is where we can help. Our mission is to get you ready. 


Taylor College is a professional training institute helping prepare people for 
Youth Ministry, Evangelistic Programs and Services of Compassion. 


For college information, The Rev. Capt. David Edwards, Principal 
please contact: Taylor College of Evangelism 


costs of travel and accommodation. 

For further information about the 
Elders’ Institute, call 1-866-794-8888 or 
e-mail info@eldersinstitute.com or check 
the Web site at www.eldersinstitute.com. 


Erin Crisfield is director of the St. Andrew’s 
Hall Institute for Elders’ Education, Vancouver. 


Do you have a leadership 
role in your congregation? 


The Centre for Christian Studies 
offers lay ministry and continuing 
education programs in: 


Leadership Development 
Pastoral Care 
Education 
Social Ministry 


community-based education 
rooted in liberation theology 
inclusive faith environment 


Diploma and certificate programs 


Centre for Christian Studies 
Woodsworth House 
60 Maryland Street 
Winnipeg, Manitoba RSG 1K7 


phone: (204) 783-4490 
fax: (204) 786-3012 
E-mail: centre@escape.ca 
Web site: www.escape.ca/~centre 


230 Hawthorne Ave. Ext. 
Saint John, NB E2K 3S9 
Tel. 506-693-8975 

E-mail: edwa@nbnet.nb.ca 


PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE, 
MONTREAL 


Continuing 
Theological 
Education 


February 19-23, 2001 


Programme: 


Don Posterski 

World Vision International 
Spiritual Meaning 
Making in the 21° 
Century 


Douglas Farrow 
McGill University 
Jesus and the Church: 
An Eschatological 
Perspective 


Edith Humphrey 
Augustine College, 
Ottawa 

Biblical Roots of 
Christian Spirituality 


Stanley Walters 
Rosedale Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto 

Clyde Ervine 
Presbyterian College 
Preaching Scripture in 
the Church 


For further information: 
telephone: (514) 288-5256 
e-mail: presbyteriancollege@ 
videotron.ca 


A great 


opportunity awaits 


How being a Young Adult Representative at General Assembly energized one young person 


hen I try to describe the ex- 
perience of being a Young 
Adult Representative (YAR) 
at the 126th General Assem- 
bly in June, I find myself grasping for 
words. Did I have fun? Yeah, I haven’t 
had that much fun in a long time! Did I 
meet lots of interesting people? Yeah, I 
did. I made 21 close friends and met a lot 
of other people who took the time to ex- 
plain the workings of the General As- 
sembly to the other YARs and me. I got a 
close-up view of the Assembly by sitting 


Assembly in June 2000. 


on the business committee. I observed 
firsthand what went into planning each 
session and making it run smoothly. 
Being the YAR from the host pres- 
bytery, I did not have to travel far from 
my home in Hamilton, Ontario, to reach 
McMaster University — only about a 
15-minute drive. But I decided to stay in 
residence, initially, because of the time 
saved. However, I soon discovered there 
were a lot more reasons: the other YARs 
and the bond that quickly developed 
among us. To meet 19 other youth (and 
two adult hosts) from across Canada who 
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Young Adult Representatives and Student Representatives address the 126th General 


are strong in their faith was a tremendous 
experience. 

When we all first met on the Saturday 
evening, everyone was quiet. No one 
knew each other and no one seemed to 
want to talk. After a few “get-to-know- 
you” games, things started to change as 
we all “warmed up” a bit. Once the food 
came, people really began to talk with 
each other. I am always amazed how food 
can be such a great icebreaker in any situ- 
ation. Any nervousness people seemed to 
have began to melt away as they ate 


+ 


SASS 


pizza, drank pop and munched on the 
snacks our two hosts, Erin Crisfield and 
Spencer Edwards, provided. 

After dinner, we started to learn what 
goes on at General Assembly. Two of the 
clerks (Stephen Kendall, the principal 
clerk, and Barbara McLean, one of the 
deputy clerks) met with us. They outlined 
what the Assembly is and what their jobs 
are and answered our questions. 

Later, at a local coffee shop, we could 
feel the bond developing among the 
YARs. We laughed together and joked, 
asked questions about each other and the 


John Guise 


areas of the country in which we live. We 
were a different group at the end of the 
day than when we met earlier in the 
evening. We had become friends so 
quickly that some of us stayed up until 
2 a.m. singing. 

Lack of sleep was a big theme of ours 
for the week. The average amount of 
sleep varied between four hours and 
about 45 minutes. There was too much 
fun to be had to spend time sleeping! 

When it came time for the YARs to 
write our report, we decided to take a 
serious angle. The report presented our 
vision for youth ministry and focused on 
four areas: music and worship, camping, 
outreach and service, and communica- 
tion. We suggested, for example, more 
contemporary and youth worship ser- 
vices, church camps in areas that do not 
have them, a national outreach challenge 
to youth to do community service, and 
more programs aimed at young adults in 
the church. The report received a stand- 
ing ovation from the Assembly! People 
had told us all week we had a lot of influ- 
ence with the Assembly, and this was 
clearly seen in the response to our report. 

To be a Young Adult Representative at 
the 126th General Assembly was an 
amazing experience. I made many new 
friends and learned a lot about the Pres- 
byterian Church. It is a church that is ac- 
cepting of youth and happy to have us. 

If you have the chance to attend the 
General Assembly as a YAR, seize the 
opportunity. [2 


John Guise is a third-year journalism student at 
Carleton University in Ottawa. His home con- 
gregation is Chedoke Church in Hamilton, Ont. 
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All there in 
black and white 

heological speculation on their 

colour scheme abounded at CFB 
Borden when Lt.(N) Wayne G. 
Smith (left), a Presbyterian Naval 
Reserve chaplain and interim 
minister at Emmanuel Church, 
Schomberg, Ontario, was seen 
with his Roman Catholic counter- 
part during this year’s Naval 
Reserve basic recruit training grad- 
uation parade. Smith and Lt.(N) 
Rev. Ian Riswick, a priest from 
Toronto, worked with about 700 
naval recruits and staff over two 
eight-week courses. Their ministry 
was multicultural and served all 
Christian denominations as well as 
more than a half-dozen other 
religions. 


Photo: Leading Seaman Karen Glacer, HMCS Scotian 


Jack and Betty Geddes honoured by Taiwanese seminary 


ack and Betty Geddes, International 

Ministries staff serving in Taiwan, 
were among those honoured at a joint re- 
tirement and promotion thanksgiving ser- 
vice held by the Taiwan Theological 
College and Seminary this summer. Jack 
is retiring at the end of this year after 
more than 41 years of service in Taiwan. 
Betty, who was also scheduled to retire, 
has been asked to continue as a volunteer 
for two more years. (Also honoured were 
retiring professor Lucy Kao Tien-Hsiang 
and Rev. Lin Hung-hsin, who has been 
promoted to full professorship at the 
seminary.) 

Over the years, Jack has taught at 
Tamkang High School, Tamkang Univer- 
sity and the Taiwan Theological College 
and Seminary. He has also contributed 
significantly to the collection of data re- 
lated to the cultural and church history of 
Taiwan. He is especially credited with 
organizing much of the material and pho- 
tographs dealing with Canadian mission 
work in Taiwan. 

Jack and Betty returned to Canada at 
the end of July and will return to Taiwan 
in January. Before they left, Jack told his 
many friends in Taiwan he would be 
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back before long because he had pur- 
chased round-trip tickets. (Taiwan 
Church News) 


Music has no borders 


Presbyterian serving with MCC 


pril Griffin, a member of St. Andrew’s 

Church, Sackville, New Brunswick, 
has begun a one-year Mennonite Central 
Committee (MCC) assignment in 
Maleevka, Ukraine, where she will be an 
activities assistant at a children’s shelter. 
MCC is the relief and development 
agency of the Mennonite and Brethren in 
Christ Churches of North America. It 
currently has about 910 people working 
in 50 countries around the world, includ- 
ing Canada. 


he Singers and Players of Beaches Church, Toronto, visited West End Presbyter- 
ian Church in New York City earlier this year. Over a weekend, they gave a 
workshop to the Presbytery of New York, took part in two worship services (one 
English, one Spanish) and gave a joint concert with Cantico Nuevo, a Spanish- 
speaking choir directed by Jorge Lockward. Some of the Beaches members are 


pictured in front of West End Church. 


Si 


Photo: Tony Siemens 
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FLAMES woul cast orlghe wont on mission 
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Clare Brown of Tilbury, 
Ont., one of the eight 
participants in the 
FLAMES mission tour 
of Kenya and Malawi in 
May, talks toa | 
kindergarten teacher 
in Molo, Kenya. 


Mitlenium 
125 Jubilee 


Address: 

City: 

Province Postal Code: 
Mail/Fax/E-mail Orders To: 


Antara Printwear 
22 King Street 
Dryden, Ontario 
Canada P8&N 1B3 


Ph: 807-223-7301/ Fax: 807-223-7330 
E-mail: antara@dryden.net 


International Ministries staff member and guide 
David Pandy-Szekeres (left) shows Heroes Square 
in Budapest, Hungary, to Annemarie Klassen, 

, Hugh Stewart, Dorothy Clark, Agnes Hislop and 

; Bob Dawson — participants in the May FLAMES 
mission tour of Eastern Europe. 
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Photo: Joan Sampson 


Church leaders call for independent aborigines land rights commission | 


4T he situation in which aboriginal 

people live in this country 
today shames Canada internation- 
ally and gives clear, if mute, wit- 
hess to a history of injustice,” says 
Rev. Glen Davis, Moderator of 
the 126th General Assembly. 

He and five other Canadian 
church leaders took part in the 
launch on Parliament Hill, on 
September 25, of a historical 
campaign in support of aboriginal 
land rights. Co-ordinated by the 
church-based Aboriginal Rights 
Coalition and the Canadian Ecu- 
menical Jubilee Initiative (CEJI), 
the campaign calls on the federal 
government to act immediately to 
establish a truly independent 
commission with power to imple- 
ment aboriginal land, treaty and 
inherent rights. 

Davis told reporters that, de- 
spite promises of the past four 
years, there has been a breakdown in the 
government’s land claims process. “Offi- 
cial or popular impatience with the 
process of acknowledging aboriginal 
rights has led to a backlash against the 
negotiated Nisga’a settlement in British 
Columbia and, most recently, in Burnt 
Church, New Brunswick,” he said. 

The church leaders cited a shared his- 
tory that has “disfigured” relations be- 
tween aboriginal and non-aboriginal 
peoples in Canada. “If we are to hear 
God’s word of peace and seek it with one 
another, then we must face past and pres- 
ent injustices which have caused and con- 
tinue to cause a breach between us,” they 
said in a statement. They also pointed out 
that the report of the Royal Commission 
on Aboriginal Peoples in 1996 recom- 
mended that aboriginal peoples enjoy an 
adequate land and resource base. 

Along with Davis, the church delega- 
tion included Archbishop Michael Peers, 
Primate of the Anglican Church of Can- 
ada; Archbishop Marcel Gervais, repre- 
senting the Canadian Conference of 
Catholic Bishops; Bishop Telmor Sarti- 
son of the Lutheran Church of Canada; 
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Rt. Rev. Marion Pardy, Moderator of The 
United Church of Canada; and Janet 
Somerville, general secretary of the 
Canadian Council of Churches. 

The leaders invite members of their 
congregations to “think hard during the 
coming year about the issue of justice 
for aboriginal peoples in Canada,” 
Somerville said. 

A letter endorsed by 12 Canadian 
church leaders was released asking their 
members for prayerful reflection on the 
question of justice for aboriginal peoples. 
‘‘What we hope to encourage through this 
letter and other ways, such as through ed- 
ucational programs in our churches, is the 
growth of a generous sense of moral ur- 
gency within the hearts of all Canadians,” 
said Bishop Sartison. The status of land 
negotiations in Canada leads the churches 
to conclude “sadly, that the present sys- 
tem works for no one,” he said. 

Following the news conference, the 
church leaders, along with representa- 
tives of Canada’s aboriginal peoples and 
several non-governmental organizations, 
attended a petition-signing ceremony in a 
nearby Senate hearing room. 


Marion Pardy, Moderator of The United Church of Canada, speaks with Glen Davis, Moderator of 
the 126th General Assembly. 


Speaking for the leaders of the 
churches, Archbishop Peers said the peti- 
tion challenges the federal government to 
“consider the kind of change in direction 
and stance that is necessary to bring far 
better clarity and resolution to the issue 
of aboriginal land rights than exists now.” 

Signatures will be collected across 
Canada over the next several months and 
presented to the federal government next 
June. “We’re looking forward to having 
as big a splash with this issue as the 
Jubilee people [CEJI] had with their peti- 
tion on the debt,” said Ed Bianchi, na- 
tional co-ordinator of the Aboriginal 
Rights Coalition. 

The latest petition campaign — in- 
spired by the biblical Jubilee call to re- 
store ancestral lands to those who have 
been exiled — caps a three-year Jubilee 
initiative started in 1998 with a call by 
Canadian church leaders for govern- 
ments and world financial organizations 
to cancel the debts of the poorest nations. 
A petition co-ordinated by CEJI and 
signed by more than 600,000 Canadians 
that year was presented to the federal 
government. (Art Babych, Ottawa) 
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REAL ESTATE PLANNING 


Thinking about your next move? 
Don’t know where to start? 
Start with me! 

¢ Solutions for lifestyle changes 
and retirement living 
* Condominiums, apartments, seniors 
residences or adult lifestyle communities 
* Call today to arrange for a free, 
no obligation, in-home consultation. 


eptoagaseprconesoanes 


awford, M.A. 
Presbyterian Elder 

Greater Toronto Sales Representative 

The Answer To All Your Real Estate Needs 


(416) 424-4900 
010000 


ROYAL LEPAGE 
SE 111110101 


Royal LePage R.E.S. Ltd., Broker 


John Cr 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your Special Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, reunions 
or just as a gift to visitors of your church. 
Choose from our wide selection of plates, 

mugs, etc., and let our artist capture 
the beauty of your church on 
fine quality porcelain. 
A great idea as a fund-raiser for 
your school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


Compass 
Investment Counsel 
Professional financial advice 
David Campbell-Page, MA, M.Ed., MBA 
Toronto: (416) 694-1079 


Toll Free: 1-888-284-4409 
E-mail: compasscounsel@sympatico.ca 


Investment counsel is tax deductible 


othernews 


continued 


ore than 10,000 participants from 

210 countries gathered at Amster- 
dam 2000, an international conference 
for preaching evangelists held in Amster- 
dam, July 29 to August 6. 

Some of the world’s best-known 
Christian leaders spoke at the plenary 
sessions — Charles Colson, Ann 
Graham Lotz and Franklin Graham 
(daughter and son of Billy Graham), 
Archbishop of Canterbury George Carey, 
Luis Palau, Bill and Vonette Bnght, and 
many others. There were more than 200 
workshops in several languages. 

Among the participants was Rev. Larry 
Brice, a full-time evangelist with The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada since 
1992. Brice says there was “a growing ex- 
pectation at Amsterdam 2000 that we are 
on the verge of an international revival of 
the Christian church.” He believes Canada 


United Church Moderator says 


Evangelists foresee global revival 


Photo courtesy of Billy Graham Evangelistic Association 


could play a pivotal role in such a revival. 

Brice says he also found “powerful 
faith and burgeoning church growth” in 
many countries across Africa, in Latin 
America and in India. Many travelling 
evangelists, pastor-evangelists and 
church planters are founding a variety of 
ministries in their areas: starting kinder- 
gartens, elementary schools, Bible col- 
leges and medical clinics, and training 
new ministers. 

One of the greatest benefits to the par- 
ticipants, according to Brice, was the net- 
working of evangelists from developing 
countries with those from more advanced 
nations. European and North American 
evangelists are in demand in poorer 
counties because they can help to finance 
evangelistic crusades and pastors confer- 
ences in these regions. (From a report by 
Larry Brice) 


church must think globally, act locally 
Or of the most “painful issues” facing The United Church of Canada (UCC) is 
its work for “justice and reconciliation” with Canada’s First Nations, according 
to the denomination’s new Moderator, Marion Pardy. 
Pardy, elected on the sixth ballot during the UCC General Council meeting, 


August 11-20, is the fourth woman to serve as Moderator of the UCC. At the time 
of her election, she was minister of Gower Street United Church in St. John’s. She 
began her ministry as a diaconal minister in 1968 and was ordained in 1982. She 
has served as a specialist in education and leadership and, for a period, worked at 
the UCC’s national office in Toronto where she was responsible for ministry to 
children. She became minister of Gower Street in 1990. 

Speaking of her predecessor, Bill Phipps, an outspoken clergy and social ac- 
tivist whose comments that he didn’t believe Jesus was God created considerable 
controversy, Pardy said she valued his work and agreed with much of what he has 
said and done. However, she pointed out, her style is “somewhat different.” 

Stressing her commitment to promote the UCC’s mission at the congregational 
level, Pardy described herself as a “congregationalist with a national and global 
concern.” (EN/) 
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continued 


VST appoints new principal 


he board of governors at Vancouver School of 

Theology (VST) has appointed Dr. Kenneth G. 
MacQueen as principal, effective July 1, 2001. 

For the past 11 years, Kenneth MacQueen has 
been president/principal of Huntington University/ 
Huntington University College in Sudbury, Ontario. 
Prior to that, he was field staff for The United Church 
of Canada in the Montreal and Ottawa Conference. 
He has also been involved in church life as a parish 
minister, youth worker and active committee member. 
He replaces the retiring Dr. William J. (Bud) Phillips 


who joined VST in 1977 and has served as principal since 1993. 


Anno Domini exhibit opens 
ce Domini: Jesus Through the Cen- 
turies, a thought-provoking exploration 
of the impact of Jesus and his teachings 
on people and ideas, and on our history 
and culture, opened at the Provincial Mu- 
seum of Alberta on October 7. It will run 
there until January 7, 2001. Paintings, 
sculptures, iconography, textiles, stained 
glass, illuminated manuscripts, books and 
ecclesiastical objects have been assembled 
from 58 institutions around the world. 
“This exhibit offers a fascinating and 
multidimensional view into the teachings 


ene corr 


Turning tax rebates 

into ploughshares 

At its September meeting, the Presby- 
tery of East Toronto adopted a motion, 
made by Wayne Hancock of Knox 
Church (Spadina), that members of its 
congregations be urged to donate the 
$200 tax rebate from the Ontario gov- 
ernment to Evangel Hall, an inner-city 
mission in Toronto. 


WWSD: : 

What would surfers do? 
Christian Surfers UK staged one of 
Britain’s biggest surfboarding contests, 
the Jesus Surf Classic 2000, in Septem- 
ber. Meanwhile, in New Jersey, an or- 
ganization called Watermen for Christ 
aims to bring surfing, skateboarding 
and Bible study to young people. 
(Globe and Mail) 
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of Jesus, the profoundness of his con- 
tinuing influence, and its impact on our 
culture through the ages,” said the Hon. 
Herb Gray, deputy prime minister and 
minister responsible for the Government 
of Canada’s millennium initiative. 

The Presbyterian Record featured se- 
lections from the Anno Domini: Jesus 
Through the Centuries exhibit (with 
commentary by curator David Goa) dur- 
ing the Who is Jesus? series that ran in 
the magazine from November 1999 to 
May 2000. 


it beats the Tower of Babel 
When more than 50 Christians from 
10 countries gathered in Janske Lazne, 
in the Czech Republic, in August for 
their annual congress, they meditated 
on the Bible, prayed, sang and praised 
God. But, unlike those at other inter- 
national church gatherings who re- 
quire a team of interpreters to com- 
municate, all participants at Janske 
Lazne shared one language — 
Esperanto. The meeting marked the 
50th anniversary of the Christian 
Esperanto Congress, an ecumenical 
event that promotes cultural exchange 
and brings together members of the 
Christian International Esperanto 
League. First developed in 1905, 
Esperanto is the world’s most success- 
ful artificial language, with an estimat- 
ed two million speakers. (ENJ) 
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Daily 
devotionals 


Updated 
news on 
national 
events 


We are 
constantly 
expanding 
our 
content: 


Book of Forms 


Significant 
reports 


Aboriginal 
issues 


Lively topics 
on PCCTalk 


www.presbyterian.ca 
... your church on the Internet 


CHURCHMAN 
OBSERVER 
TOURS 


Quality, fully inclusive escorted tours 
and cruises for discerning travellers 
for over 30 years. 


Escorted Tours 


EXPLORING INDOCHINA 
Vietnam, Cambodia & Bangkok 
February 11/01 — 21 Days 
HAWAII - Four Island Tour 
February 22/01 — 14 Days 


THE HOLY LAND 
plus Sinai and Petra 
February 22/01 — 19 Days 
AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 
February 28/01 — 31 Days 
MALTA & SICILY 
March 12/01 — 18 Days 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Cape Town to Victoria Falls 
March 16/01 — 22 Days 
TREASURES of TUNISIA 
March 17/01 — 18 Days 
SPAIN & MOROCCO 
March 20/01 — 23 Days 


Escorted Cruises 


Discover the superior quality and 
service of Holland America Line on 
these fully inclusive and escorted cruise 
holidays featuring savings of up to 60% 
OFF the original cruise line rates. 


PANAMA CANAL plus COSTA RICA 
November 7/00 — 13 Days 
February 14/01 — 13 Days 


CHRISTMAS CARIBBEAN 
HOLIDAY CRUISE 
December 24/00 — 12 Days 


CIRCLE CARIBBEAN 
February 4/01 — 15 Days 


AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
Rio de Janeiro to Santiago 
February 8/01 — 21 Days 


HAWAII CRUISE 
February 16/01 — 16 Days 


SEAFARER CARIBBEAN 
February 25/01 — 11 Days 


WAYFARER CARIBBEAN 
March 7/01 - 11 Days 


For complete details, contact: 


CRAIG TRAVEL 
1092 MT PLEASANT RD 
TORONTO, ON M4P 2M6 
Tel 416-484-0926 
Toll-Free 1-800-387-8890 
E-mail: 
craig@craigtravel.com 
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Wayne G. Smith 


dog beater 


A misguided use of the pulpit 


watched a man beat a dog today. 

The dog had come for protection, to 
lay curled around a leg — the same 
leg that propelled its foot, without the 

awful grace of recoil, repeatedly into the 
soft meat between pelvis and rib-cage. 
The dog lay like a cooked shrimp poised 
around a virtual apex, around the foot 
that thudded against a puppy spine of 
disbelief. 

Watching this, I wanted to — needed 
to — throw up, if only to relieve the suf- 
focating tension beneath my Adam’s 
apple. I watched the gathered, beaten 
creature gaze up from its throat-gripped 
silence. And so did I. 

I wanted the dog to gasp, to cry, to 
whimper. 

Muted heart-pulse pierced my ears. 
The macabre holiness of the minutes 
ticked their way into my seized throat. 

And the congregation sat silently, as 
the pastor reminded us of the 
authority his church had 
given him. He told us of our 
sins, yet denied us gospel 
absolution. He spoke from 
a pastor’s schooled learn- 
ing, unchecked by wisdom. 
Untempered by love. Unac- “ 
quainted with the wounds of 
the Lamb. Unfamiliar with the 
Master’s resurrection touch. 

I watched a man beat a dog 
today. 

Children who had gath- 
ered for prayer that Sun- 
day morning clung to 


/ 


parents’ arms, seeking with them the 
timeless, sweet, fragile solace of grand- 
parents’ familiar honey-coloured pews. 
But, today, their spiritual hunger would 
be met with the bitter diet of sweetness 
denied. Adults sat defenceless, with 
stomach muscles knotted and curled, 
while souls flew silently and frantically, 
searching for the Amen. 

I watched a man beat a dog today. 

The pulpit dog-beater’s tongue flew 
from his icy heart; first, like a steel-toed 
boot and, then, pronged, kissed with a 
ministerial sneer. 

I watched a man beat a dog today. 
And I couldn’t even throw up. & 


Wayne G. Smith is a part-time interim 
minister at Emmanuel Church, Schomberg, 
Ont., and a Naval Reserve chaplain at HMCS 
Star, Hamilton, Ont. 


wordy 
David & the 
glory & gore 


Next to critiquing Santa Claus or neglecting Mother's Day, 
there is no more dangerous time for a preacher than 


Ted Siverns 


Remembrance Day 


I! Samuel 23 
he lectionary readings for the last 
Sunday of November include 
II Samuel 23:1-7, the “last words 
of David.” You might want to read 
it in a variety of translations for the text 
is difficult. It is a brief and relatively fair 
summation of the life of King David, 
“the sweet psalmist of Israel.” Yet, it is 
interesting for what it leaves out as well 
as what it includes. Most eulogies (“good 
words”) are like that, focusing on what is 
positive and good. 

It is an interesting enough passage 
but it is hard to stop at verse 7, and why 
should we? The lectionary for this partic- 
ular Sunday includes a hodge-podge of 
readings and, in this case, truncates the 
chapter. Read on and see that the verses 
to the end of the chapter at verse 39 con- 
cern David’s “mighty warriors.” 

Why are these verses not included 
anywhere in the three-year lectionary? It 
could be argued that the amount of 
Scripture, even when divided over three 
years, is simply too much to include 
everything, and those passages that are 
least relevant to our time and place were 
excluded. But who decides relevance? 
And why exclude this particular pas- 
sage? Perhaps the notion of a “who’s 
who” of David’s military élite is an em- 
barrassment to us. Should it be? Should 
even embarrassing passages be included 
in the lectionary? 

The time is close enough to Novem- 
ber 11 that being careful is necessary — 
for, next to critiquing Santa Claus or neg- 
lecting Mother’s Day, there is no more 
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dangerous time for a preacher than 
Remembrance Day. 

First, the text, If Samuel 23:8-39, 
is paralleled by I Chronicles 11:10-47. 
You might want to read and compare 
the two passages. The story is of 
“mighty warriors” and their deeds. Al- 
though the names of the créme de la 
créme (The Thirty or even The Three) 
are not well known to us, they fall into 
the same category as King Arthur’s 
Knights of the Round Table or Robin 
Hood and His Merry Men or, perhaps, 
the Magnificent Seven. 

Interesting that the embarrassing-for- 
David name of Uriah the Hittite, the 
murdered husband of Bathsheba, ap- 
pears. Of equal interest is the exclusion 
of Joab, David’s senior general. Sadly, it 
seems he was officially forgotten. This 
may be because of his slaying of David’s 
rebellious son Absalom (II Samuel 18) or 
because of his support of Adonijah rather 
than Solomon as the successor to David 
(I Kings 1:25). Note, too, that The Thirty 
is a list that includes men from various 
times and that the two passages, 
though slightly different, count 
more than 30 warriors. 

Second, the nature of war. Al- 
though recruits are taught to over- 
come their aversion to killing, they are 
later praised not for their killing but for 
their patriotism. Military recruits are 
taught to abolish the rules and morals 
they have learned and, then, they are 
honoured for their love of country. Not 
so in this passage, by the way. 


Perhaps the notion of a 

“who's who” of David's 
military élite is an 
embarrassment to us. 


Should it be? 
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fe Pontius’ Puddle 


SIMPLE. FIRST WE PROVOKE THEM: 
ey HOOT ah Nene WE Log)! 


I DONT KNOW pale va continued 


“In time of war, the first casualty is 
truth” (Boake Carter). War requires a dis- 
tortion and simplification of “the good” 
and “the evil”: “the good,” those who 
must be saved, and “the evil,” those who 
are demonized and must be destroyed. 
Parades, medals and associations of vet- 
erans ensure continued loyalty to the 
state and the preserved memory of a war 


N WwW fought bravely and gloriously for king 
0 WwW. and country, for honour and freedom. 

| Nase, Whether in the time of David or in 

qd Vd I | @: our time, war is disgracefully wasteful 

fC — destroying lives, interrupting trade, 


subverting the maintenance and improve- 
ment of education, health care, trans- 


The popular eight-part series 


Who Is Jesus? portation facilities, etc. — diverting 

is now in book form! y resources to the all-consuming war 
— machine. 

° Gifts * Personal reference ‘ In the New Testament, love stops at 

* Individual and group study i, ‘ : the side of the road to pick up its enemy, 


suffers rather than causes suffering, and 
is bent and broken on a cross in the 
founding of the Kingdom of Love. 


Order from: Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, ON M3C 1J7 


books @ $5 each + 7% GST + $2 shipping = $ It is interesting to note that, in the 
warrior Joshua’s farewell address to his 


of Joshua’s military exploits. In the same 
way, the “last words of David” (verses 
Address 1-7) exclude the warrior exploits of 
David. Why should this be? I presume 
because war and the ways of God are fi- 
Please enclose payment with order. Make cheque payable to: Presbyterian Record nally seen to sit somewhere between an 
uneasy tension and at cross-purposes. 
Looking back on their lives, neither 
Joshua nor David wanted to be remem- 
bered as warriors but as servants of peace 
and as statesmen. Ea 


Name 


City Prov. Postal Code 


The Tradition continues... 


For discussion and reflection 


* What does the summary of David's life 
leave out? 


Why is it that the most conservative fol- 
lowers of the world’s religions have tend- 
ed to “rally ‘round the flag” as the most 
militant segment of the population? 


at Christie Gardens 


Serving seniors physically, socially and spiritually for over 15 years. Christie Gardens invites 
you to discover The Terrace, 84 new Life Lease apartment suites. Enjoy a lifestyle free from the 
worries of maintenance, security and future health care. 


Please contact Colleen Lynas at (416) 530-1330 


The last paragraph asserts that Joshua 
and David were not anxious to be re- 
membered as leaders for their military 
exploits. Is this a reasonable conclusion? 


DON’T MISS OUR OPEN HOUSE, TUESDAY NOVEMBER 21“ 2 P.M. 
The Terrace at Christie Gardens * 600 Melita Crescent 
Toronto M6G 3Z4 * www.christiegardens.org 


L. E. (Ted) Siverns is the minister of First 
Church in New Westminster, B.C. 
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Conducting 


the sacraments 


question: /s it true that the doctrine and practice of our church is that only ordained clergy may 
conduct the sacraments? What is the theology behind it? Would it be improper for a family to 
celebrate the Lord's Supper in a private devotional time? 


es, it is the theology and practice 

of our denomination that only or- 

dained clergy should administer 

the sacraments. The Westminster 
Confession of Faith, still one of the sub- 
ordinate standards of our church, notes 
that there are only two sacraments or- 
dained by Christ. They are baptism and 
the supper of the Lord, “neither of which 
may be dispensed by any but by a min- 
ister of the word, lawfully ordained.” 
Under “The Form of Presbyterial Church- 
Government” agreed to by the framers of 
the Westminster Confession, there are 
statements about “the officers which 
Christ hath appointed for the edification 
of his church ...,” among them the “ordi- 
nary and perpetual” offices of “ ... pas- 
tors, teachers, and other church-governors, 
and deacons.” Pastors, or ministers, are 
not only charged with the preaching and 
teaching of the Word of God, they are 
also “to dispense other divine mysteries” 
and “to administer the sacraments.” 

In his Jnstitutes of the Christian Reli- 
gion, John Calvin recognizes the unique 
position the original apostles occupied in 
the life of the church. Theirs was what he 
calls “an extraordinary office.” The word 
“apostle” means “one who is sent.” So, 
as Calvin also admits, “all ecclesiastical 
officers may be properly called apostles, 
because they are all sent by the Lord and 
are his messengers ... ” In our day, we 
would say such is true of all those who 
are baptized into Christ and profess him 
as Lord and Saviour. All of us are, like 
John the Baptist, men and women “sent 
by God” (John 1:6). 
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Yet, for the good order and the build- 
ing up of the church, Christ instituted a 
variety of offices, among which is the of- 
fice of pastor or minister. The preamble to 
the ordination questions for ministers puts 
it: “That the church may be continually 
renewed and nurtured for ministry, Christ 
furnishes the church with pastors and 
teachers ... ’ There is a discussion of these 
matters in Scripture passages such as in 
I Corinthians 12 and Ephesians 4:1 1 ff. 

It was the conviction of the Reform- 
ers, including John Calvin, that pastors 
duly called and ordained by the laying on 
of hands, “have the same function as 
apostles.” They, too, are commissioned to 
preach the gospel, to baptize and to dis- 
tribute “the sacred symbols of his body 
and blood after his example” (Matthew 
28:19, Luke 22.19, I Corinthians 11:23- 
25). They, too, are the “stewards of God’s 
mysteries” (I Corinthians 4:1). “Such is 
the sacred, inviolable, and perpetual law, 
enjoined on those who succeed to the 
place of the apostles — they receive a 
commission to preach the Gospel and ad- 
minister the sacraments.” So, in that 
sense, in this specific area of 
ministry, we may speak 
of an “apostolic ws 
succession.” . 2” 


_ Tony Plomp 


Are ministers then free to administer 
the sacraments when and where they like? 

No. According to Reformed tradition, 
the sacraments are Christ’s gift to the 
church, and their administration is there- 
fore to be authorized by the church. It is 
the session that ““determines the appoint- 
ed times and provides for the administra- 
tion of the sacraments” (Book of Forms). 
I believe it is generally accepted among 
us that such things as private baptisms 
are to be avoided and that this sacrament 
is to be administered among the people 
of God during the regular worship ser- 
vice of the congregation. Whenever the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is 
brought to a shut-in or someone in hospi- 
tal, it has been customary for an elder to 
accompany the minister to convey sym- 
bolically the presence of the whole 
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continued 


church and that we are surrounded by “a 
cloud of witnesses” (Hebrews 12:1). I 
recognize there may be exceptional cir- 
cumstances in which it is not possible to 
fulfil these norms, but they should re- 
main the exception and not the rule. 

Your question is rather fortuitous. At 
the General Assembly in June 2000, it 
was agreed to send a report from the 
Church Doctrine Committee for study to 
sessions, presbyteries and synods, with 
accompanying recommendations that 
would, in exceptional circumstances and 
under tight restrictions of time and place, 
allow an elder to celebrate the sacra- 
ments under the supervision of the in- 
terim moderator of a congregation. This 


would meet the expressed need of small 
and isolated congregations where there is 
no resident minister and where providing 
the “means of grace” places an enormous 
burden on an interim moderator who 
may be hundreds of miles away. Again, 
if agreed to by a future General Assem- 
bly, such an arrangement would remain 
the exception and not become the rule. 

I hope all this has answered your final 
question, whether it would be improper 
for a family to celebrate the Lord’s Sup- 
per in a private devotional time. 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp to 
Tony_Plomp@telus.net or to 40 Lancelot Dr., 
Richmond, B.C. V7C 483. 


What makes Tony dance? 


The person who submitted the above photo of Tony Plomp, longtime columnist 
of this magazine and a clerk of the General Assembly, has no idea what Tony was 


saying or why he was dancing. 


We invite you to submit a caption. The best will be printed in a later edition of the 


magazine. 
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lives: ) 


All for One: 


the ministries of 


three good men 


here is a connection shared by all 

ministers of our church (indeed, by 

all of God’s servants), no matter 

how diverse their ministries. There 
is a time when, in the words of former 
Moderator Art Van Seters, “personal, 
pastoral and representative dimensions 
overlap.” When a minister dies, we are 
reminded of this overlapping, this 
interconnectedness, both in the wider 
church and in its presbyteries and con- 
gregations. 

The Presbytery of Grey-Bruce- 
Maitland was reminded of it when three 
of its ministers died recently. All three 
were graduates of Knox College, Toron- 
to, and had lived and served within the 
presbytery’s bounds at various times dur- 
ing their ministries. All three were differ- 
ent, yet connected. 

Many people will remember William 
(Bill) Henderson as a teacher. He taught 
for seven years in a 10-grade, one-room 
schoolhouse at Whitechurch, Ontario, 
while completing his bachelor of arts de- 
gree. His ministry took him to several 
pastoral charges in southwestern Ontario, 
where he also served the wider church on 
presbytery, synod and national levels, 
and through a filmstrip lending library. A 
gifted story-teller with a ready sense of 
humour, Bill was one person who truly 
had a bluebird on his shoulder. In fact, he 
was known as Mr. Bluebird for the work 
he did to help re-establish the eastern 
bluebird population in Bruce County. 
When not indulging his interest in birds, 
trees and wildflowers, Bill enjoyed gar- 
dening, fishing, wood-cutting, curling 
and hockey. 
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Ian Raeburn-Gibson found his first ca- 
reer as a radio technician and a member of 
the Canadian Air Force. Following gradu- 
ation from Knox College, Ian served pas- 
torates in Ontario before re-entering the 
Canadian Armed Forces as a chaplain. As 
a padre, he served in Germany, Vancouver 
Island, Winnipeg, London and Kingston 
in Ontario. After retiring from the military, 
he again ministered to congregations in 
Ontario. If anyone had told Ian to “go fly 
a kite,’ he might have done just that — 
kite-building was one his hobbies. He also 
found pleasure in camping, sailing, car- 
pentry and, not surprisingly given his 
early days with the RCAF, electronics. 

Robert (Bob) Currie began his min- 
istry in the Peace River District. He went 
on to serve pastoral charges in small 
towns in Saskatchewan, British Colum- 
bia and Ontario. Bob is remembered for 
his strong pastoral ministry, particularly 
among the elderly in whom he found a 
great source of wisdom. No doubt, some 
of that wisdom helped to season the dry 
sense of humour for which he was well- 
known. Like Bill and Ian (and like the 
One they all loved), Bob enjoyed work- 
ing with wood and carving. 

Three ministers. Three different min- 
istries. One common goal: to love and 
serve God and the church. The Pres- 
bytery of Grey-Bruce-Maitland is thank- 
ful to God for the ways their lives made a 
difference. 


Pearl Vasarhelyi is minister of the Dromore/ 
Holstein/Normanby pastoral charge, and 
Peggy Kinsman is minister of the Lucknow/ 
South Kinloss pastoral charge in the Presbytery 
of Grey-Bruce-Maitland, Ont. 
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KNOX 
PRESBYTERIAN 
IRENE MCALLISTER recently presented a new church sign to Knox C ar H 
Church, Cannington, Ont., in memory of her husband, Harold. Al- 
though 95 and legally blind, lrene continues to attend Knox Presbyterian 
Women's meetings, contribute to luncheons and sell tickets by tele- 
phone. With her is Rev. Dawn Griffiths. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. John’s 
Church, Cornwall, Ont., honoured 
Audrey Tesch (left) and Dorothy 
Sullivan upon their retirement as 
choir director and organist, re- 
spectively. Audrey came to St. 
John’s and the choir in 1978 and 
became director the following 
year. Dorothy joined the congre- 
gation and the choir in 1953. She 
assumed duties as organist in 
1972. Portraits of the two women 
were to be hung near the en- 
V/ trance to the church's 
MacLellan Room. 


rN EPHRAIM SCOTT CHURCH, South 

Haven, N.S.,a small congregation of 
15 families, used PWS&D coin boxes to raise 
more than $300 during Advent. Pictured 
are Rev. Lloyd Murdock, Kevin MacLeod and 
elder Robert MacLeod. 


vse 
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BOB BILLINGHURST was pre- 
sented with a certificate of 
appreciation by Spencer Holden 
and Kate MacDonald of the church 
school when the congregation of 
Riverside Church, Windsor, Ont., 
honoured him on his retirement 
from the session. Joining them is 
Rev. Rosemary Doran. 


A HAND-QUILTED silk banner 
was dedicated at Fallingbrook 
Church, Scarborough, Ont., to cele- 
brate the 53rd anniversary of the 
congregation and the 100th birth- 
day of longtime member Helen 
Muir, pictured with the artist, 
Audrey Gill Grantham. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they 
are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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THIS YEAR, Eddie Campbell (left) and 
Auke de Vries are celebrating more 
than 40 years of bell-ringing at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Melbourne, Que., never 
having missed a Sunday service, wed- 
ding or funeral in all that time. This 
photo was taken on December 31, 
when Eddie and Auke rang the church 
bells (along with other churches in 
the area) for 10 minutes to wel- 
come in the new millennium. 
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Ay THE KIRK HALL OF St. Andrew’s Church, Victoria, was filled for a special her- 

itage lunch and celebration in May marking the 125th anniversary of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and paying tribute to those who have been mem- 
bers of the congregation for 50 or more years. Seventeen of the 26 members who 
have those qualifications were present. In the front row, far left, is Rev. John Allan. 


“40. YEARS 
A COMMUNITY OF GRACE 


REV. VAHNEI MATHIPI, secretary of the Mara Evangel- 
ical Church General Assembly in Myanmar and pastor 
of the Lailenpi Village congregation, was a guest 
speaker at West Adelaide Church, Kerwood, Ont., this 
summer. The West Adelaide congregation made a 
substantial contribution to PWS&D to support a 


rN THE CONGREGATION OF Richmond Church, Richmond, B.C., celebrated its 40th 
anniversary in May. Along with several seminars and an anniversary dinner, the 
celebrations included the dedication of a new sign. Pictured with it are (L to R): clerk of 
session Jack Mcintosh; Tony Plomp, minister of Richmond Church for more than 30 of 
its 40 years; and charter members (clockwise) Tucker Goodwin, Vi Mar, Bob Gauvreau 
and Betty Goodwin. 


<j THE CHURCH 
SCHOOL children 
of Knox Church, Nor- 
manby, Ont., surprised 
the congregation with 
a“Fanning the 
FLAMES” banner made 
from linen and felt. 
Displaying it are: Kyle 
Harrison, Adam Grein, 
Matthew Grein, Curtis 
Harrison, Lydia Harri- 
son and Rachel Grein. 
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continued 


THE WMS OF St. Andrew’s, Penticton, B.C., displayed a new ban- 
ner in the church on National Mission Awareness Sunday, April 

30. Chris Miller, Rose McCarthy and Brenda Willard made the banner. 
Standing behind Rev. Colin Cross are: (back row, from left) Dorothy 
McClean, Marion Bowler, Eleanor Peterson, Joan Pattenden and 
Grace Bragg; (front, from left) Helen Beaugrand, Carroll Moreland, 
Marlene Lane and May Maxwell. 


THREE MEMBERS OF Union Church, Thorburn, N.S., reached 
the 40-year milestone as elders this year. Receiving congratu- 
lations from Rev. Glenn MacDonald are Fred Livingston, 
John Gordon Henderson and Earle MacDonald. 


A CHURCH SIGN made 
and erected by Elford 
Giles (right) was dedicated 
by Rev. James Ferrier (left) at 
Almonte Church, Almonte, 


THE KNOX COLLEGE cl f 194: 
Ont., on April 18. OX COLLEGE class of 1940 


was well-represented by Rev. R. 
Douglas MacDonald and his wife, 
Laura, at a luncheon held in May for 


this year’s graduates and hon- 
oured classes from the past. 


A SPECIAL CAKE for 
ce Family Sunday at 
Saanich Peninsula 
Church, Sidney, B.C., was 
cut by Janet Smith, who, 
along with her husband, 
Peter, has fostered 53 
children. (They also have 
five of their own.) 


THE CONGREGATION OF Ivy Church, Ivy, Ont., completed its Cel- > oa 
ebrate! project with the dedication of renovations to the church 

building on May 28. The entire front part of the worship space has 
been remodelled to make it user-friendly for drama, youth band and 
choir. At the dedication, gratitude was expressed for a generous do- 
nation from the late Dorothy Specht which made the renovations 
possible. Pictured (L to R) are: Rev. Carol Smith; Steve Price, project 
contractor and member of the congregation; Eileen Spears, sister of 
Dorothy Specht; and Scott Ferguson, chair of the board of managers. 
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The Catholic Church and Nazi 
Germany by Guenter Lewy (Da Capo, 
1964, reissued 2000, $26.50). 

How Silent Were the Churches? 
Canadian Protestantism and the 
Jewish Plight During the Nazi Era 
by Alan Davies and Marilyn F. Nefsky 
(Wilfred Laurier, 1998, $29.75). 
Reviewed by Keith McKee. 


Pope John Paul II’s trip to the Middle 
East this year underscored the tension 
that exists in Jewish-Christian relations, 
especially when discussion turns to the 
extent of the church’s involvement in 
support of the Nazi regime and its goals, 
and also the church’s role in enabling the 
Holocaust. In the past two decades, a 
number of works have been published 
documenting this dark period of history. 

One ground-breaking work was 
Guenter Lewy’s 1964 The Catholic 
Church and Nazi Germany. It has been 
reissued with a new introduction by the 
author. Lewy escaped Germany in 1939, 
fleeing first to Palestine and, then, immi- 
grating to the United States. He thorough- 
ly examines the evolution of the German 
Roman Catholic Church’s relationship 
with national socialism throughout the 
1930s and the Second World War. He 
convincingly reveals the church’s direct 
and indirect involvement in Nazi policies 
and programs. The book is a balanced 
study. It is well-written, blending excel- 
lent scholastic research and intellectual 
passion. It has been appealing to a wide 
audience for more than 35 years. 

Lewy focuses his attention on Ger- 
man Roman Catholic bishops. A small 
minority was vocal in opposition to the 
rise of Nazism and helped to save the 
lives of hundreds of Jews. But most 
bishops were silently complacent or ac- 
tively supportive of Hitler’s policies, es- 
pecially the Holocaust. Information from 
church archives, in the Vatican vaults and 
throughout Germany, reveals the clergy 
knew Jews were bound not only for work 
camps but also for extermination. Lewy 
also studies the life of the complex Pius 
XII, a man who has been called ‘‘Hitler’s 
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pawn” and “‘Hitler’s pope.” The church’s 
official stance was that the Jews were 
“Christ’s killers.” Church leaders also 
silently, often appreciatively, watched the 
Nazi persecution of gypsies, the mentally 
and physically disabled, homosexuals 
and Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

Church history is often approached 
only as the history of the clergy, not the 
laity. What Lewy’s book fails to do is to 
discuss fully the role of individual Ger- 
man Roman Catholics. An examination 
of lay involvement in the Holocaust is 
better achieved in Daniel J. Goldhagen’s 
Hitler’s Willing Executioners (Random 
House, 1997). 

Canadians might be tempted to see 
church involvement in the Holocaust as 
limited to the European Christian com- 
munity. Alan Davies and Marilyn Nefsky 
dismiss this myth. They study the Can- 
adian Protestant churches’ reaction to 
the plight of Jews during the Nazi era. 
Through letters, sermons and church 
documents, Davies and Nefsky reveal the 
odious anti-Semitism rampant in Can- 
adian pulpits and pews alike. Jews were 
often perceived as economic and cultural 
threats to Franco-Anglo Canada and as 
an example of the historic, evangelistic 
failure of the church to convert “the 
Hebrew people” to Christianity. 

The title of this well-researched and 
compelling book is How Silent Were the 
Churches? The answer to the question is 
“very silent” when it comes to Canadian 
Protestants who stood up and advocated 
for Jews prior to and during the Second 
World War. 

One chapter is devoted to The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. Many prom- 
inent Canadian Presbyterians (F. Scott- 
Mackenzie, W. H. Leathem, James D. 
Smart, G. D. Henderson and others) 
spoke out against the rise of Nazism and, 
especially, against its threat to the Ger- 
man Protestant movement. Leathem, in a 
sermon preached at St. Andrew’s Church 
in Ottawa, castigated the “spirit of anti- 
Christ” that was overwhelming German 
Christianity. Focusing their attention on 
German Christians, however, these same 


Presbyterians said nothing about Jews 
living in Germany and Eastern Europe. 

Other Canadian Presbyterians were 
vehemently anti-Semitic. These include 
Knox College’s former principal Thomas 
Eakin, a friend and adviser of Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King. King contacted 
Eakin shortly before uttering his infam- 
ous words “none is too many,” referring 
to the number of Jews Canada would ad- 
mit to the country prior to the Holocaust. 
In 1936, the Presbyterian Record saw fit 
to publish a sermon preached by C. M. 
Kerr, the minister of St. David’s Church 
in Halifax. Kerr wrote: “Have you every 
considered that the Germans are now 
treating the Jews exactly as the Jews once 
treated other peoples whom they thought 
might contaminate them? That is to say, 
they set out to exterminate them.” No one 
could see the Final Solution on the hori- 
zon, but Kerr’s words are haunting and 
heinous in their prescience. 

The loudest Presbyterian voice stand- 
ing up against both cultural and church 
anti-Semitism was Morris Zeidman, a 
Jewish convert and a man who called 
himself a “Hebrew Christian.” His little 
paper, The Hebrew Evangelist, attempted 
to inform Presbyterians about what was 
happening across the seas in Europe dur- 
ing the Nazi era. Few Presbyterians paid 
any attention to Zeidman, often dismiss- 
ing him because of his Jewish roots. 
Davies and Nefsky show how the Presby- 
terian Record was conspicuously silent on 
Holocaust issues even in comparison to 
the limited attention they received from 
the Recora’s United Church and Anglican 
counterparts. While not as directly in- 
volved as German Christians, Canadian 
Protestants (including Presbyterians) were 
deadly silent regarding the plight of Jews 
before, during and after the Holocaust. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
like many denominations, has made only 
tentative, infant steps toward reconcilia- 
tion with our Jewish neighbours, con- 
fessing only in part our history of anti- 
Semitism and the anti-Semitism of the 
church since its most primitive days. As 
Lewy, Davies and Nefsky show, no church 
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CANAL CRUISES 
RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Cruise Ontario’s 


magnificent 


scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 38 passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur” riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5 day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 


ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
clo CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
000-561-5767 


classifieds 


CO-ORDINATOR OF FAMILY MINISTRIES 
— We desire an enthusiastic, faithful per- 
son to build and supervise innovative, 
creative programs for young families. 
Thirty-five-hour week, contract position. 
For job description/forwarding a résumé, 
contact immediately: Joan Ireland (519- 
621-6828), Search Committee, Knox’s Galt 
Presbyterian Church, 2 Grand Avenue S., 
Cambridge, Ontario N1S 2L2. 


FOR SALE — BURIAL PLOTS 3 Plots in 
prestigious area of Highland Memorial 
Gardens, Steeles and Woodbine Ave., 
Toronto. Please call 905-665-6724 for 
more info. 


JOIN THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
BED & BREAKFAST NETWORK. Travel for 
$28 US a night for two. Call 800-881-1940. 
(www.icbbn.com). 


LOOKING FOR A NEW CHURCH ORGAN, 
high quality used piano or Dutch Christian 
CDs? Check www.organs.ca. 


SOFTWARE — CSS tracks Membership, 
Offerings, Accounts, Marriages, Deaths, 
Baptisms, Tax receipts & numerous reports. 
Tel. 709-786-9897. Fax 709-786-1995. 
impact-consult@nf.sympatico.ca. 


ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
VICTORIA, B.C., seeks an ordained min- 
ister to supply the pulpit and carry on 
pastoral and related duties full time — 
from January 2001 for a period of about 9 
months. For full information, contact the 
Interim Moderator, Rev. Brian Crosby, 
phone & fax: 250-361-9396, e-mail: 
brian_crosby@telus.net. 


YOUTH CO-ORDINATOR — To organize 
and implement a youth program. 
Approximately 5-8 hours per week. Please 
send résumé to: St. Giles Presbyterian 
Church, 770 Lakeshore Road, Sarnia, 
Ontario N7V 2T5. 


reviews __ 

continued 
is free from an anti-Semitic past. This past 
century, all churches were, either directly 


or indirectly, involved in atrocities com- 
mitted against Jews. Silence kills. 


Keith McKee is the minister of St. George's 
Church, London, Ont. 


Something to Remember Me By by 
Susan V. Bosak (The Communication 
Project, 2000, $7.50). 

How to Build the Grandma Connec- 
tion by Susan V. Bosak (The Com- 
munication Project, 2000, $11.50). 
Reviewed by Charlotte Brown. 


Fond and loving childhood memories of 
times spent with my grandmothers came 
flooding back to me as I read Something 
to Remember Me By. Written by Can- 
adian author Susan V. Bosak, this award- 
winning best-seller is based on the 
author’s relationship to her “Baba,” her 
grandmother. 

This heart-warming story of love and 
legacies across generations begins with 
the happy times a little girl and her 
grandmother share, times filled with big 
warm smiles and warm snuggly hugs. 
Many visits end with the grandmother 
giving her granddaughter a small keep- 
sake as “something to remember me by.” 
As the years pass and both grow older, 
it’s clear each generation has something 
special to give the other. In the end, as a 
simple smile fills with memory, it is 
evident the most important gift each of 
us Can give is our love. 

With Laurie McGaw’s rich, detailed 
water-colour illustrations, Something to 
Remember Me By may evoke memories 
and tears as it inspires young and old to 
treasure important bonds between gener- 
ations. It is a wonderful story for grand- 
parents to share with grandchildren, one 
that can be read over and over again. It 
would also serve as a perfect gift for 
mothers and grandmothers. Something to 
Remember Me By gets to the heart of 
what intergenerational bonds are all 
about. It not only stirs our own treasured 
memories of grandparents, but also re- 
minds us how important the grandparent- 
child relationship is, even when that 
child becomes an adult. 


In her research to develop an effective 
approach to bringing generations to- 
gether, Susan Bosak also developed a 
simple, yet powerful five-step framework 
for building modern bonds in her book 
How to Build the Grandma Connection. 

In an age of divorce, distance and 
hectic schedules, it is often difficult to 
know what role grandparents can and 
should play in their grandchildren’s lives. 
So, for those grandparents who want a 
close connection to their grandchildren 
but aren’t sure how to do it, there is help. 
Bosak offers five straightforward steps 
for building this connection: (1) Feel it, 
(2) Think about it, (3) Plan it, (4) Make 
time for it, (5) Enjoy it. 

How to Build the Grandma Connec- 
tion also explains why grandparents are 
VIPs in their grandchildren’s lives and 
shares the life lessons of grandparent- 
hood. The author includes practical tips 
for grandparents near and far — includ- 
ing helpful tips for baby-sitting and vis- 
its, building bonds over long distances, 
child development, dealing with con- 
flicts, sharing life stories, and giving gifts 
and keepsakes. She also speaks about the 
role volunteer grandparents can play in 
the lives of children who don’t have bio- 
logical grandparents in their lives. The 
book concludes with a listing of great 
books grandparents can share with their 
grandchildren and resources for grand- 
parents. 

While How to Build the Grandma 
Connection offers practical information, 
Something to Remember Me By is a com- 
panion book that offers inspiration for all 
ages. This year, as The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada’s FLAMES initiative 
focuses on children, youth and young 
adults, these two books will serve as ex- 
cellent resources for both the young and 
the young at heart. 


Charlotte Brown is the executive secretary of 
the Women’s Missionary Society. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through The Book Room, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. Prices include ship- 
ping and handling but not GST. Do not send 


payment with order. An invoice will follow. 
Please include name and location of congrega- 
tion. Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301, ext. 
301, e-mail: bookroom@presbyterian.ca. 
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DEATHS 

BROWN, DR. |. PATRICIA, in her 77th year. Born 
in Glasgow and raised in Troon, Pat gradu- 
ated in medicine from Glasgow University 
in 1946, following four years of psychiatric 
training. She immigrated to Canada with 
her husband, Dr. lan Brown, and began her 
Canadian medical practice in Woodstock, 
Ontario, in 1963.|In August of 2000, they cel- 
ebrated their 50th wedding anniversary 
with their five children: Alexander, William, 
Robert, Margaret and Susan, and their re- 
spective families. Pat was ordained an elder 
at Knox, Woodstock, in 1984 and served the 
church actively and faithfully throughout 
the years. Most recently, she had been a 
representative elder to Paris presbytery, 
dutifully attended synod responsibilities, 
served on various presbytery committees as 
assigned, as well as giving whole-hearted 
support to such other church efforts as 
Camp Kintail, Crieff Hills, Evangel Hall and 
Summer Experience ‘99. 

Over the years, she volunteered innu- 
merable hours as recording secretary at 
congregational meetings, and was never 
without a calendar at hand recording (and 
promoting) upcoming events. Countless 
evenings were taken up with meetings ded- 
icated to the ongoing work of her local con- 
gregation, especially in the areas of pastor's 
support group, editor of the Knox News, Cel- 
ebrate! 2000 co-convener, member of the 
weekly prayer group, baptismal elder, pas- 
toral care team, board of managers liaison, 
membership care committee, Christian edu- 
cation committee, as well as various mission 
programs and projects. In the mid-1990s, 
Pat was instrumental in initiating an out- 
reach program for new women to the 
church, participating actively in the Ladies 
Night Out program. She loved the church 
and served her Lord faithfully and joyfully. 

In the secular community, Dr. Brown was 
recognized for her leadership and contribu- 
tions to the Probus Club, lODE, Board of 
Education, hospital board, Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, member of the Sentinel-Review reader- 
ship board, board of directors of Ontario 
Public Trustees Association, board of Wood- 
stock YWCA, Oxford Self-Help program and 
Oxford Hospice program. She was a former 
president of the medical staff of Woodstock 
General Hospital as well as a member of the 


Ontario Medical Association. In 1992, she 
was honoured with the prestigious award of 
honorary senior member of the Federation 
of Medical Women of Canada. 

On Saturday, September 16, 2000, at 
11 a.m., in Knox Presbyterian Church, Wood- 
stock, Ontario, hundreds of friends and col- 
leagues gathered together to celebrate the 
life and victory over death of this well-loved 
and highly respected woman who was al- 
ways proud of her Presbyterian heritage. 
Rev. Jan Mcintyre officiated at the public 
memorial service in which the Knox choir of- 
fered comforting words of praise and 
thanksgiving. Following cremation, a private 
family service of interment took place at 
Oxford Memorial Park Cemetery, Woodstock. 

Dr. Brown will long be remembered for 
her charity and compassionate wisdom. 
She was a gift from God, and all who knew 
her were richly blessed. 

COVE, SIMONE, on July 3, 2000, at 90 years 
of age. Simone was a longtime, faithful 
member of St. James Presbyterian Church, 
Oxford, N.S. 

CRAIG, EARL HAMDEN, born in North Bay, 
Ont., 1910. Graduated from vocational 
school to become a machinist and, except 
for a few years in Haileybury and New 
Liskeard, practised his trade in North Bay 
until he retired. Married to Proctor Craig un- 
til her death; remarried to Rose Craig and 
celebrated 21st anniversary. Earl was an 
outstanding elder at Calvin Church for over 
50 years — clerk of session, presbytery rep- 
resentative, commissioner to General As- 
sembly, church trustee. Earl served the 
community as a member of the North Bay 
Museum, the regional Bible Society, Union 
Cemetery board, the Orange Lodge and the 
Masonic Lodge. Through his warm friend- 
ship and example, Earl brought many into 
the life and service of Christ. 

DALRYMPLE, HAZEL, age 87, faithful organist 
of Blyth and Belgrave Presbyterian churches, 
Ont., for 50 years, died Sept. 7, 2000. 

FLETCHER, KATHLEEN, 51 years old, a longtime 
faithful member, elder and choir member of 
First Presbyterian Church of Chatham, Ont. 

GUENTHER, MARGARET (GORDON), 89, long- 
time faithful member of Burns Presbyterian 
Church, Milverton, Ont., Aug. 6, 2000. 

HUTTON, GEORGE, 85, died Aug. 29, 2000. 
A dedicated member of Riverdale, Toronto; 


Knox, Agincourt (where he was made clerk 
emeritus for 23 years of service as clerk of 
session); and St. James, Stouffville. He 
served our Lord in choirs, at Bible studies, 
on boards of managers and sessions, and as 
a Christian friend. 

McGONIGAL, ELIZABETH, 86, died Aug. 12, 
2000. Renowned for her devotion to the 
Royal Canadian Legion Poppy Campaign 
and Terry Fox Run, Elizabeth was a faithful 
member at St. James, Stouffville, Ont. Her 
faith was a guide in life and a comfort in 
death. 

McGUIRE, ELINOR, 83, lifelong faithful mem- 
ber OPC (St. Andrew's), Orillia, Ont. Elder 
since 1978, choir member for 70 years, ac- 
tive in WMS and Orillia Christian Woman's 
Club. Survived by husband Jim, four chil- 
dren and their families.“Miss Ellie” was loved 
by many, and we miss her, Sept. 6, 2000. 

MEADOWS, ALMER, elder emeritus, Knox, 
Harrington, Ont., June 13, 2000. 

SCOTT, PETER, 82, elder and roll clerk, First, 
Collingwood, Ont., Aug. 30, 2000. 

SULLIVAN, ROBERT “BOB,” passed away Sept. 
6, 2000, at Penticton, B.C. Bob was a faithful 
member and elder at the Presbyterian 
churches in Kirkland Lake and New 
Liskeard, Ont. He served with great devo- 
tion as clerk of session in New Liskeard for 
22 years. He is survived by his wife, Jean; 
daughter, Rev. Shelley Kennedy; and sons, 
David, Shaun, Robert and families. 

WEBSTER, SARAH JANE “SADIE,” on Sept. 5, 
2000, in her 83rd year. Sadie was a WMS 
member and a dedicated member of St. 
John’s Cresswell, Ont. She leaves three sons 
and two daughters, also many grandchil- 
dren and great-grandchildren. 

WESTMINSTER CHURCH, SAULT STE. MARIE, 
ONT., fondly remembers the following 
elders who passed away: ROBERT CARGILL 
GIBB (May 4/99), DOUGLAS GORDON 
HUGILL (Oct. 17/99), PERRY BARTLEMORE 
SHORT (May 5/00), RONALD EDWARD 
HOLLINGSWORTH (July 13/00), JOHN 
HONG CHOW (Sept. 10/00). 


INDUCTIONS 
Hodgson, Rev. C. Joyce, Laurel Lea- 
St. Matthew’s, Sarnia, Ont., Sept. 17. 
Hodgson, Rev. Dr. Raymond, St. Andrew's, 
Sarnia, Ont., April 9. 
MacLeod, Rev. Dr. J. Kenneth, Knox Crescent 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, graduations, baptisms and the 
reception of new members, as well as death notices. The rate is $1 per word or $50 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to the congregation: $10 for the basic notice 
and $1 per word for additional information. (There will be no charge to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
Contact the Record office regarding all items for the Transitions column. 
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=" Mcillivray-Architect 


416 Moore Ave., Ste. 103 
Toronto, Ontario M4G 1C9 
Phone (416) 425-9298, Fax (416) 425-2346 
E-mail: mcgarch@idirect.com 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
: DEDICATED TO 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Manufacturers of Lighting 
For Houses of Worship 


Catalogue upon request. English or French. 


Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 

Collection Plates + Brass Refinishing 

95 Ashley Street, Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 
(905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 
1-800-268-1526 
Web site: www.millslighting.com 
E-mail: results@millslighting.com 
MADE IN CANADA 


Che Chorister Robe 


Robes for Choir and Pastor, 
Cassocks, Surplices, 

Choir Robes, Motarboards 
Samples and prices on request. 
(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road, PO Box 397 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


Architectural 
Lighting 


DOMINION REGALIA LTD. 


The Presbyterian Flag featuring the 
BURNING BUSH in full colour surmounted 
ona ST. ANDREW'S flag. 


*FLAGS & ACCESSORIES 
*EMBROIDERED CRESTS +*TABLE RUNNERS 
*IMPRINTED RIBBONS. *LAPEL PINS 


For your FREE CATALOGUE of these items 
and much more, call or write today. 

1550 O'Connor Drive 

Toronto, Ontario M4B 2V3 
(416) 752-2382 or fax (416) 752-4615 


*PULPIT FALLS 


St. Andrews, Flin Flon 


Seeks a full-time minister 


}» to help develop the vision of a 
National Centre for Excellence 
in Rural and Remote Ministry 


} and to provide pastoral leadership 
within the congregation. 


This unique opportunity requires 
excellent administrative 
and pastoral skills. 


Contact: Rev. Dale Woods 
339 — 12th Street 
Brandon, MB R7A 4M3 
Ph: (204) 727-5874 Fax: (204) 728-7037 
E-mail: foc@escape.ca 
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Kensington and First Church, Montreal, 
Sept. 10, 2000. 
Stewart, Rev. David A., Margaret Rodger Mem- 
orial Church, Lachute, Que., Sept. 17, 2000. 
Van Zoeran, Rev. Ena, Westminster Church, 
New Glasgow, N.S., Sept. 10, 2000. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, N.B., St. Luke’s. Rev. John Crawford, 
7 Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B.E9H 1Y5. 

Charlottetown, Zion (assistant minister). Rev. 
Steven Stead, RR 4, Montague, P.E.I.COA 1RO. 

Little Narrows, N.S.; Whycocomagh, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. R. Ritchie Robinson, Site 12, Box 
4,RR 1, Bras d’Or, N.S. BOC 1B0. 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul's; French River. Rev. 
Charles McPherson, Box 132, Stellarton, N.S. 
BOK 1S0. 

Miramichi, N.B., St. James. Rev. Philip Crowell, 
206 Wellington St., Miramichi, N.B.E1N 1M7. 

New Glasgow, N.S., St. Andrew’s. Rev. lona 
MacLean, Box 1003, Pictou, N.S. BOK 1H0; 
ionamac@auracom.com; 902-485-4298. 

Pictou Landing, N.S., Bethel; Little Harbour pas- 
toral charge. Rev. Kenneth Stright, PO Box 254, 
Pictou, N.S. BOK 1HO0; stright@geocities.com. 

Riverview, N.B., Bethel. Rev. Martin Kreplin, 
90 Park St., Moncton, N.B.E1C 2B3. 

Scotsburn, N.S., Bethel; Earltown, Knox; West 
Branch, Burns Memorial. Rev. Jeanette Flei- 
scher, Box 142, River John, N.S. BOK 1NO; 
902-351-2777; jen.fleisch@ns.sympatico.ca. 

Springhill, N.S., St. David's; Oxford, St. James; 
Riverview, St. Andrew's. Rev. Kevin Steeper, 
RR 2, Pictou, N.S. BOK 1H0; 902-485-8944; 
thesteepers@auracom.com. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, Bris- 
tol Memorial. Rev. Milton A. Fraser, 80 Daniel 
St. N, Arnprior, Ont. K7S 2K8; 613-623-5531; 
standrew@storm.ca. 

Lansdowne, Ont., Church of the Covenant; 
Caintown, St. Paul’s. Rev. Marion Johnston, 
12 Westview Place, Brockville, Ont. K6V 6G1; 
613-498-4733; marni@recorder.ca. 

Montreal, Korean. Rev. John Kim, 298 Rudar 
Rd., Mississauga, Ont. LSA 1S3. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, Que. HOR 1W2. 

Nepean, Ont., Parkwood (effective July 1, 
2001). Rev. J.H.W. Statham, 1220 Old Tenth 
Line Rd., Orleans, Ont. K1E 3W7. 

Ottawa, Westminster. Rev. Alex Mitchell, 2400 
Alta Vista Dr., Ottawa, Ont. K1H 7N1. 

Pierrefonds, Que., Westminster (part time). 
Search Committee Convener, Mr. Elias Saikaly, 
4373 Elgin, Pierrefonds, Que. H9H 179; 
e_saikaly@hotmail.com. 

Smiths Falls, Ont., Westminster. Rev. Milton A. 
Fraser, 80 Daniel St. N, Arnprior, Ont. K7S 2K8; 
613-623-5531; standrew@storm.ca. 


Westport, Ont., Knox (part time). Rev. Hugh Jack, 
Box 384, Carleton Place, Ont. K7C 3P5; 
613-257-3133; hnjack@storm.ca. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Andrew's. Rev. E.J. Briard, 255 Wright 
Cres., Ajax, Ont.L1S 5S5. 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. Andrew’s. 
Rev. J. Johnson, Box 133, Drayton, Ont. 
NOG 1P0; 519-343-3201. 

Cambridge, St. Andrew's Hespeler. Rev. Wayne 
Dawes, 2 Grand Ave. S, Cambridge, Ont. 
N1S 2L2. 

Erin, Burns; Ospringe, Knox. Rev. Gerald Ren- 
nie, 67 Churchill Rd. N, Acton, Ont. L7J 2H9; 
gerald.rennie@sympatico.ca. 

Fergus, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Robert Spencer, 28 
Kipling Ave., Guelph, Ont.N1H 8C2. 

Guelph, St. Andrew's. Rev. William Johnston, 
54 Queen St. N, Kitchener, Ont. N2H 2H2. 

Nobleton, St. Paul’s. Rev. Sam Priestley, 143 
Main St.N, Markham, Ont.L3P 1Y2. 

Oakville, Knox (associate minister). Rev. Harry 
McWilliams, 89 Dunn St., Oakville, Ont. L6J 3C8. 

Oshawa, Knox. Rev. Calvin Stone, 97 Burcher 
Rd., Ajax, Ont.L1S 2R3. 

Penetanguishene, First. Rev. Ed Hoekstra, Box 
821, Coldwater, Ont. LOK 1E0; 705-686-3648. 

Port Carling, Knox; Torrance, Zion. Rev. 
Michael Barnes, 45 McMurray St., Brace- 
bridge, Ont. P1L 2A1; 705-645-4521. 

Puslinch, Duff's; Crieff, Knox. Rev. Don McCallum, 
795 Scottsdale Dr., Guelph, Ont. N1G 3R8. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew's. Rev. Margaret Robert- 
son, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7; 
416-441-1111; mroberts@presbyterian.ca. 

Toronto, Malvern. Rev. Duncan Cameron, 115 
St. Andrews Rd., Toronto, Ont. M1P 4N2; 
d.cameron@sympatico.ca. 

Toronto, Patterson. Rev. Gordon Fish, 15 Lam- 
beth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, St. Giles Kingsway. Rev. John Borthwick, 
2314 Islington Ave., Toronto, Ont. M9W 5W9; 
416-741-1530; barley.is@home.com. 

Toronto, Trinity York Mills. Rev. John Congram, 
50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7; 
jcongram@presbyterian.ca. 

Toronto, Weston. Rev. Will Ingram, 4 Morning- 
side Ave., Toronto, Ont. M6S 1C2. 

Tweed, St. Andrew’s. Rev. A.D. MacLeod, 16 
Marmora St., Trenton, Ont. K8V 2H5. 

Unionville, Unionville Church. Rev. Robert 
Smith, 271 Centre St., Thornhill, Ont. 
L4) 1G5;tpchurch@aims.on.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Beechwood, St. Andrew’s; Centre Road, Knox; 
Kerwood, West Adelaide. Rev. Dennis 
Carrothers, Box 219, Forest, Ont. NON 1JO; 
519-786-5154. 

Delhi, Calvin. Rev. Robert M. Shaw, 48 Brock 
St. W, Tillsonburg, Ont. N4G 2A5; 519-842- 
7176 (H); 519-842-8665 (O). 

Listowel, Knox. Rev. Nicholas Vandermey, Box 
663, Seaforth, Ont. NOK 1WO. 

London, Oakridge (associate minister). Rev. 
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Terry Ingram, 862 Freele St., London, Ont. 
N6H 4G8; 519-471-2290; tingram@ 
oakridge.london.on.ca. 

London, St. Lawrence. Rev. Donald McInnis, 
280 Oxford St.E, London, Ont. N6A 1V4. 

Meaford, Knox. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, Box 86, 
Chatsworth, Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Rev. 
Catherine Calkin, RR 2, St. Pauls, Ont. NOK 1VO. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s; Dawn, Knox. Rev. Philip 
Wilson, PO Box 1381, Corunna, Ont. NON 1G0. 

Point Edward, Point Edward Church (part 
time). Rev. James Sloan, 268 Dantiki Ct., 
Corunna, Ont. NON 1G0. 

Priceville, St. Andrew's. Rev. Scott Sinclair, 865 
Second Ave. W, Owen Sound, Ont. N4K 4M6. 

Stratford, Knox. Rev. Rick Horst, PO Box 247, 
St. Marys, Ont. N4X 1B1. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Jack Neil, Box 
1148, Ridgetown, Ont. NOP 2C0; 519-674-3487. 

Windsor, Riverside. Rev. Jeff Loach, 405 Victoria 
Ave., Windsor, Ont. N9A 4N1;loach@jet2.net. 

Wyoming, St. Andrew's; Camlachie, Knox. 
Rev. Raymond Hodgson, 261 N. Christina St., 
Sarnia, Ont. N7T 5V4; 519-332-2662; 
raymond.hodgson@sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Man., Knox-Zion. Rev. Gladys Ander- 
son, Box 553, Neepawa, Man. ROJ 1HO; 
Fax: 204-476-5387; gmander@escape.ca. 


ii =(M@-2.2)xm=@ 


N2V 1B3. www.arithmecode.com 
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reuithme(lode by Dave Mitchell 


Find the value of each symbol by doing the arithmetic. Replace 
each symbol with the letter which corresponds to its value to find 
the #ruthmeCode word below. Category: THE FALL 


(6x7)+(8X9)-109=8 


iii (@-13)x(@-m-m)=0 
iv (MX @)+(3/7of@)+1=% 
10% of (% +@+@+H)= 


AxithmeQode answer from previous puzzle: ARK_ 
Booklets of 100 puzzles available at $10 each. Standard version (as above) , Junior, Integer 
versions. Send a cheque payable to ArithmeCode, 143 White Pine Cr., Waterloo, ON 

e-mail: mitchell@kw.igs.net 033 


Flin Flon, Man., St. Andrew’s (full-time or- 
dained minister with interest in developing 
a centre for rural and remote ministries). 
Rev. Dale Woods, 339-12th St., Brandon, 
Man. R7A 4M3; phone 204-727-5874; 
fax 204-728-7037; fpc@escape.ca. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s (half time at 
present). Rev. Bert Vancook, 207 South 
Brodie St., Thunder Bay, Ont. P7E 1C1. 

Kenora, Ont., First. Rev. Beth M. McCutcheon, 
1476 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. R3G OW3. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Calvin. Rev. Joanne R. Mac- 
Odrum, Box 342, Geraldton, Ont. POT 1MO. 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s-Calvin (joint charge 
seeking full-time minister). Rev. John 
Hogerwaard, 341 Eveline St.at McLean Ave., 
Selkirk, Man.R1A 1M9; 204-482-6425. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Saskatoon, Calvin Goforth; McKercher Drive. 
Rev. Eric Muirhead, Box 1586, Melfort, Sask. 
SOE 1A0; emuirhead@sk.sympatico.ca. 

Yorkton, Knox; Dunleath. Rev. Deborah Lan- 
non, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask. S4P 2T9; 
dalfor@dlcwest.com. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Centennial. Rev. David Vincent, 1102- 
23 Ave. NW, Calgary, Alta. T2M 117; Fax 403- 
220-9003; dvincent@nucleus.com. 

Calgary, St. Andrew’s (co-minister, special 
responsibilities for youth, young adults, 
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pastoral care). Rev. Kirk Summers, 290 
Edgepark Blvd. NW, Calgary, Alta. T3A 4H4; 
403-241-1443; ksummers@cadvision.com. 

Calgary, Varsity Acres (co-minister). 
Rev. Dianne Ollerenshaw, 344 Coach 
Ridge Rise SW, Calgary, Alta. T3H 1G1; 
ollerend@cadvision.com; Web site: 
www.cadvision. com/vapc. 

Edmonton, Westmount. Rev. Bruce Kemp, 
6104-148 St., Edmonton, Alta. T6H 4Z5; 
bkemp1@telusplanet.net; Fax: 780-439-1676. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Castlegar, Grace. Rev. Doug Johns, Box 
255, Creston, B.C. VOB 1G0; johnsy@ 
kootenay.com. 

Vancouver, Chinese. Associate minister or as- 
sistant to the minister for English-speaking 
ministry. For details, contact: 604-324-4921, 
fax 604-324-4922, e-mail vancpc@ 
aicompro.com. Deadline Nov. 15, 2000. 

Victoria, St Andrew’s (senior minister). Rev. 
Brian Crosby, 2770 Murray Dr., Victoria, 
B.C. V9A 285; phone/fax 250-361-9396; 
brian_crosby@telus.net. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
New church development worker, full-time, 
three-year appointment, Edmonton. 


Contact: Rev. Gordon Haynes, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
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Written by Karen Timbers, 
CG ( ; [ S YW7 CG interim minister, Knox Church, 
Stratford, Ont. 


A page to share with the children you love 


The Word 


Read: The index of your Bible 


Questions for discussion 

1. Why would people say the Bible is a library? 

2. Where are the parables of Jesus found in the Bible? 

3. Why do you think both Jesus and the Bible are called the Word of God? 


Activities 

* Have you ever played the card game Go Fish? Make four cards for each book in the New Testament using file cards. 
Play with them, using the same rules as Go Fish. 

¢ Study the books of the New Testament and design your own word scramble. Test an adult you know to unscramble them. 

¢ Study the following text and find 20 books of the Bible. Circle the 18 books left to find. Be sure to look beyond the 
commas and spaces into the next word. 


They’re in there somewhere! 

Someone showed me this story and r&marved that there are twenty books of the Bible 
hidden here. He challenged me to find them. Sure enough, they’re all here. Still, this 
thing's a Iu, kept me looking so hard for the longest time. Some of you will get bogged 
down with facts. Others are hit by them like some kind of revelation or something. You 
may get into a jam, especially since the names are not capitalized and often leap the 
spaces between the words. This makes it a real job to find them, but it'll provide a most 
fascinating few minutes for you. Yes, there are some real easy ones to spot, but you won't 
get a big head because, truthfully, you'll soon figure that it would take most federal 
judges and scholars numbers of hours to find them all. | will admit that it usually takes 
the preacher to find one of them, and it is not uncommon for there to be lamentations 
when it is pointed out. One lady said that when she is confronted with puzzles like this, 
she brews a cup of tea to help her concentrate better; but, then, this gal is a real pro. Verbs 
and all that stuff are her thing. See how well you can compete. Relax! There really are 
twenty names of Bible books in this story. If you fail to find them, there's a penalty. You 
have to fly a kite, sit on a banana, hum “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” or hose a dog 
—amean one! Get to it! 


See page 22 to find all the books! 


Prayer 
We thank you for the Bible in which we 
learn about Jesus and what he taught. 


A note to adults reading this page: 
The puzzle is intended for older children and youth. Younger children could be helped to practise 


pronouncing the books of the Bible. Adults need practice too! 
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MISSION, A ocks- 


Projecting 
our best image 


With its focus always on God, a congregation uses technology to focus on his message 


am one of the few people I know who 

takes a laptop computer to church and 

gets to play with it. Thanks to a be- 

quest to Central Church in Cambridge, 
Ontario, a video projection unit has been 
added to the congregation’s worship. The 
system allows the congregation to pro- 
duce “slides” on a computer, which are 
projected onto a screen at the front of the 
sanctuary. (Obviously, video games or 
falling asleep at the keyboard are out.) 

It all started with Central’s monthly 
evening service when an overhead pro- 
jector was used to display the words to 
new songs, including some from the re- 
vised Book of Praise. Later, the church 
decided the children could benefit from 
having the words of the children’s hymn 
displayed during the regular Sunday ser- 
vice. The problem was the overhead sat 
on top of the organ between the music 
director and the choir, in plain (very 
plain) sight of the congregation. With the 
additional need to display lyrics for the 
church school, the video projection unit 
entered the picture. 

With a video projection unit, anything 
that can be put on a computer can be dis- 
played. Central’s unit also allows the 
congregation to plug in two computers 
and two VCRs. Whenever an appropriate 
video series comes along, the smell of 
popcorn will fill the sanctuary as Cen- 
tral’s entire Christian family is able to 
gather for movies and discussion. 

Even annual meetings can benefit 
from the right equipment. Not only can 
the congregation’s status be displayed, 
but any changes to the budget can be 
automatically updated. 
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Of course, when it comes to acquiring 
new technology, budget is the key word 
for most congregations. Churches can 
start with a low-budget alternative, such 
as an overhead projector and screen. In 
fact, good stewardship would suggest 
trying something like that first. In the 
case of the projection unit, Central 
Church wanted something that didn’t 
present a visual distraction and didn’t 
have to be carried out of the sanctuary so 
the church school could use it. The unit 


Sandy Mcllwraith 


people didn’t notice the video screen un- 
til it was rolled down for use ... three 
weeks after it was installed. Church ar- 
chitects and consultants from the equip- 
ment companies can be helpful here. 
There are companies that specialize in 
serving churches. They will make any 
necessary adjustments to the equipment 
and help train volunteers how to use it 
properly. 

Unless a congregation has a huge 
budget, volunteers will run the show. 


With a video projection unit, 
anything that can be put on a computer can be displayed 


is located at the back of the sanctuary, 
high in the balcony, which helps to elim- 
inate the trapezoidal look produced by 
the overhead. 

Central’s experience is also indicative 
of how new equipment can be placed so 
that it blends into the sanctuary. Speakers 
and other things can be easily hidden so 
they're not eyesores. At Central, most 


Youth groups are usually a good source 
of computer literate people. Volunteering 
also gives young people a cool excuse for 
going to church (“T have to run the ... ”). 
Naturally, there should always be more 
than one person trained to use the equip- 
ment. And one other piece of advice: if 
it’s broken, don’t fix it. Have an expert do 
the job for you. 

There is certainly a point when there 
can be too much technology. Churches 
need to keep their focus on God. But it 
is easy to lose sight of God when com- 
panies bombard us with flashy TV com- 
mercials every 10 minutes, and their 
products become like mini-gods to so 
many people. Having technology in our 
churches may be what it takes to flash a 
reminder to people that Jesus 1s still the 
answer. [a 


George Alexander (Sandy) Mcllwraith is a mem- 
ber of Central Church, Cambridge, Ont. 
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Presbyterians Sharing... 


“Take from among you 
an offering to the Lord; 
let whoever is of a generous heart 
bring the Lord’s offering...” 
Exodus 35:5 


Thank you for your gifts to 
Presbyterians Sharing... 


Your gifts to Presbyterians Sharing... help support 

¢ global mission work 

¢ new church development 
¢ chaplaincies 

¢ urban, rural and remote ministries 
¢ native and refugee ministries 

* congregational ministries 
¢ youth work 

¢ theological colleges 


¢ the work of the General Assembly 


For information, contact Education for Mission/Stewardship, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, Ontario M3C 1J7. 1-800-619-7301 ext. 267, 272 
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Crucifix (late 18th century). Polychromed 
wood. H: 48.9 cm (figure). Mexico. Collection 
Peter D. L'Heureux. This late 18th-century 


Paid _ 
f 7 : wooden crucifix from the town of 
7 Real de Catorce is a wonderful example 
| y of Mexican folk art. On October 4 of each 
| 7 year, thousands of pilgrims flock to Real de 
ae Catorce to venerate the town’s patron saint, 
St. Francis of Assisi. 
} | 
| 
= | 
ae Pr | 
> as ,. s : a is oe Pe : -ae~: 
} wa Gethsemane (1993). Edward Knippers (1946-). Oil on panel. 243.8 x 365.8 cm. 
| ESC United States of America. Collection Edward Knippers. Knippers’ works are 
-  =——.. NV. freqeennttly attacked fforr relying too heavily on biblical narrative or for their 
- unapologetic use of nudity and muscularity, but his dynamic compositions 
powerfully assert the incarnational reality and the emotive humanity of 
FF Q__ Jesus Christ. 
ea ' | 
= ~< John Brown collected money from sympathizers and 
y friends to carry out his plans (1977). Jacob Lawrence 
| \ (1917-2000). Screenprint 14 of 22 in series “Legend of 
| John Brown.” 65.7 x 50.8 cm (paper). United States of 
eee ve America. The Detroit Institute of Arts [F1983.18.14]. 
——EEEEE John Brown believed that he had been chosen by God 
to overthrow the institution of American slavery. In 
1860, he led an unsuccessful raid on a federal armory 
in Virginia, trying to secure weapons to launch an 
abolitionist holy war. 
y a, 
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TTT Suffer Little Children to Come unto Me (1874, 1934-1935). 
: Sir Edward Coley Burne-Jones (1833-1898). Hand-woven 
leone tapestry. 250.0 x 175.0 cm. England. Church of Saint 
oT” Andrew and Saint Paul, Montreal. Though this scriptural 
4 df event occurs in three of the four Gospels, portrayal of the 
J y Christian symbolism of innocence and trust inherent in 
yang a the narrative is unusual in art. 


Images from the Anno Domini: Jesus Through the 
Centuries exhibit at the Provincial Museum of Art in 
Edmonton. (See article on page 14.) 
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His folks 


John Congram 


and ours 


It’s hard to imagine we can find the secret of Christmas among Matthew's “begats” 


he other day, I received a submission with an attached 

note that read: “A perennial problem for many editors of 

church publications is finding Christmas material that 

doesn’t sound like last year’s articles warmed over.’ 
This writer is right, of course. But it’s a problem for more than 
editors. Preachers wrestle with this issue every year. So does 
anyone interested in sharing this 2,000-year-old message in a 
way that will make it stick. Writers talk in terms of a hook that 
every good story must have. Something right at the beginning 
that will catch the readers’ attention and make them want to go 
on and read the whole story. 

The Apostle Matthew obviously never heard of this. We call 
what he wrote a gospel, or good news, but this isn’t obvious 
when we begin to read his chronicle. In fact, he doesn’t call it a 
gospel at all but, rather, “An account of the genealogy of Jesus 
the Messiah ... ” I can’t think of a more boring way to begin an 
exciting story. I would not accept a story written in this fashion 
for publication. If you must include material like this, bury it 
somewhere in the middle of the story or make it a sidebar but, 
please, not at the most crucial point, the beginning. 

Matthew then follows this statement with 17 verses of 
“begats,” in the language of the King James Version. Not until 
we arrive at verse 18 does the real story begin: “Now the birth 
of Jesus the Messiah took place in this way....”’ But does the 
real story begin here or where Matthew insists it begins, among 
the begats? 

My aunt and uncle were the last on their rural concession 
to get hydro. On cold winter nights, in the flickering light of the 
coal oil lamp, I would sit listening while they and my parents 
went up and down the concessions sharing stories. The quest 
for meaning and understanding would often come down to the 
answer to the question, “Who were their folks?” That answer 
had the power to roll back mysteries and uncover identities. 

That, it seems to me, was what Matthew was attempting to 
do: uncover Jesus’ identity by identifying his folks. But what 
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folks they were! Most of them are found nowhere else in Scrip- 
ture, not rating a phrase or even a word. God only knows where 
Matthew dug them all up. But, when you think about it, that’s 
good news — a bunch of no-names like most of us included in 
God’s mighty acts and family. 

The names of four women here surprise us. Consistent with 
the culture of the day, we would have expected them to be list- 
ed with the household effects. And what women they were! A 
case could be made for Ruth, although a Gentile, as a symbol 
of faith and courage. Bethsheba, the wife of another man, 
whom David seduced, well, maybe. But Tamar, who duped 
Jacob and played the whore? And Rahab, who ran the most 
famous house of ill repute in Jericho? We might expect such 
a motley crew in our genealogy but not in Christ’s! 

But that’s the point. Conventional morality doesn’t hold this 
group together. God’s promise and covenant do. These are our 
brothers and sisters: right-wingers and left-leaners, rich and 
poor, strong and weak, sinners and saints, classical music 
lovers and rock ’n’ rollers, charismatic and high church folk, 
good citizens and scoundrels. This remains the continuing 
legacy of Christmas: a diverse group of people held together 
by only one thing, God’s love and election. 

At Christmas, we look at the manger and ask, “Who were 
his folks?” 

Matthew replies: “You know who they were — Abraham 
and Ruth, Jacob and Tamar, Hugh and Jenny, Caroline and Bill, 
and all the rest. You are his folks.” 

For all of us struggling on the edges of the kingdom, there 
could be no better news. 
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No one belongs in ISRAEL more than you. 
Come and celebrate the year 2000 
in the Holy Land where time began ... 


from $2299 CDN* 


Pilgrimages throughout the year 2000 


Canada’s largest 
Holy Land Tour Operator ee 
ts 


ape 


INTERNATIONAL 


HERITAGE 


(905) 886-0232 Ext. 316 


or 1-877-999-8868 
info@intlhertg.com ¢ www.ihtours.com 
Special Clergy Incentives 


*includes return flight, 10 days 8 nights sightseeing & most meals. 
Ont. Reg. # 03319273 


D. SHUTTER ROBES LTD. 
19 Duncan St., 3rd floor, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3H1 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles 


CROWN EX Robemakers and Tailors 


— Genuine tailor-made — Satisfaction guaranteed — Affordable 


Clergy Preaching Choir Vestment Academic 


CROWNEX Ltd., 1270 The Queensway, Toronto, ON M8Z 1S3 Tel. (416) 503-1288 
E-mail: crownex @idirect.com www.crownex.com 


Taylor College of Evangelism 


| “Helping Disciples Make Disciples” 
Church ney 


TAYLOR COLLEGE OF EVANGELISM, for students who want 
to share God’s love with others. Church Army candidates 
train in this facility, along with one-year 
Bible/Ministry students. 


The Rey. Capt. David Edwards Tel. (506) 693-8975 Fax (506) 657-8217 
E-mail: edwa@nbnet.nb.ca 230 Hawthorne Ave. Ext., Saint John NB E2K 3S9 
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letters 


Shameful chapter in 

Canadian history 

Your correspondent Ian Hutchison 
(Letters, October issue) suggests the 
Record’s June editorial condemning “our 
failure to protest” the internment of 
British Columbia’s Canadians of Japan- 
ese ancestry is unjustified because, with 
the threat of invasion, “War is war.” It is 
a matter of record that the most senior 
RCMP officer in charge of West Coast 
security advised the federal government 
in writing that he believed there was no 
need for removal and internment. His ad- 
vice was drowned out by the hysteria of 
local politicians. 

This shameful chapter in Canadian 
history was driven more by opportunistic 
political racism than by security. It was a 
chance for some to get rid of a relatively 
prosperous, non-white population. Guess 
who profited from the confiscation of the 
farms and the fleet of fishing boats of in- 
ternees? None other than some of the 
same people clamouring for their re- 
moval. Sending women, children and old 


people to spend a Can- 
adian winter in rough, 
hastily built bush camps 
(some lived in tents that 
first winter) did nothing to 
make Canada safe. 

As for the continued 
refusal of the Japanese 
government to apologize 
for its treatment of Can- 
adian POWs in Hong 
Kong, what has that got to 
do with people who were 
born in this country and, 
yet, were stripped of their 


We publish as many 
letters as possible. 

All are subject to editing 
for meaning and space, 
and must include the 
correspondent’s name 
and full address. Letters 
are intended to provide 
for the wide expression 
of views among our 
readers. Publication does 
not imply endorsement 
by either the Record or 
The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 


Germs and the 
common cup 

In his letter about “Dis- 
ease and Communion” 
(October Record), James 
Mackenzie, MD, commits 
the characteristically 
Protestant error of mistak- 
ing cleanliness for godli- 
ness. Even supposing, for 
a moment, that religious 
meaning should yield to 
hygiene in order to settle 
how we ought to celebrate 
Holy Communion, he can 


property and treated like 
criminals on the basis of little more than 
fear-mongering? Our concern today 
should be to examine our collective con- 
science and acknowledge such actions 
committed in the name of our country in 
order to ensure that we provide no cli- 
mate for a similar injustice again. 
Rudy Platiel, 
Oakville, Ont. 


“My parents say that we get these things each year 
because we are on the end of Santa’s route.” 


still put his mind at rest. 
The Anglican Journal for October 2000 
cites studies showing there is virtually no 
risk of catching viral or bacterial infec- 
tions by using a common cup. And, in 
any case, millions of Roman Catholics, 
Lutherans, Anglicans and Orthodox have 
shared the common cup for generations, 
drinking and/or dipping without incident. 
So can we. 

Our so-called “traditional” method — 
diced bread and individual shot glasses 
served to people in situ — severely mars 
the meaning of Holy Communion. It turns 
a communal and tangible action into a pri- 
vate and falsely spiritual one. Real harm 
comes not from the common cup (which 
should always be filled with real wine, by 
the way) but from the antiseptic spirit of 
Protestantism. Hygienic faith fears moral 
and physical “infection” from others. 
Christian faith does not. 

Jesus asked James and John, “Are you 
willing to drink the cup I drink?” He 
meant, “Are you willing to suffer and die 
as my disciples?” They said yes. But 
we're not even willing to risk catching a 
cold. 

J. A. Fullerton, 
Stratford, Ont. 


Christian activism 

This is a good time of year for Christian 
activism. Call the first radio station you 
hear playing a Christmas carol and thank 
them. 
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I heard a couple of activist women 
call a talk show asking that traditional 
Christmas carols be played earlier in the 
season. The program director kept call- 
ing these “Christmas hymns.” More 
socially correct. 

Perhaps you have heard the story 
about the late cartoonist Charles Schulz 
when he created Charlie Brown’s Christ- 
mas. When network executives told him 
it wouldn’t be socially correct to include 
the passage from Luke 2, Schulz said, 
“Take it all or you can’t have any of it.” 
They knuckled under. 

Schulz was a socially incorrect Chris- 
tian activist. Thank your TV stations if 
they run his “sermon” or, better still, 
thank the sponsors. 

Don Fortune, 
Ariss, Ont. 


To the youth of our church 
Thank you, and thank God for you. Your 
gifts through Canada Youth 2000 to the 
St. Catharines Out of the Cold program 
were so abundant it was more than they 
needed at the time. Evangel Hall in 
Toronto is one of the beneficiaries of the 
“12 baskets left over.’ Thank you for the 
soap, toothbrushes, toothpaste, shampoo, 
razors, shaving cream, deodorant, choc- 
olate bars — welcome gifts for those 
who are homeless on the streets of our 
cities. God has richly blessed us through 
you. May God’s blessings come to you 
through our gratitude. 
M. Helen Smith, 
Evangel Hall, Toronto 


Knox College grads 
I would like to add one piece of informa- 
tion that was not included in the material 
sent for the June Record. Calvin Crichton 
received the Diploma of Knox College as 
well as the M.Div. This omission was the 
result of an error. Our best wishes, 
thoughts and prayers are with Calvin and 

all of this year’s graduates. 
Stuart Macdonald, 
Knox College, Toronto 


Prisoner inspired 

My husband and I are involved in prison 
ministry in Milton, Ontario. We also attend 
to the needs of women and children in 
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Consider Your Call to Ministry 


at 
KNOX COLLEGE 
Saturday, January 27, 2001 
9:00 a.m. — 5:00 p.m. 


If you believe that you may have a call to Ministry within 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, here is an opportunity 
to explore that call. Discover the challenge of Ministry 
today through conversations with Knox faculty members 
and students. For more information or a brochure, contact: 


MINISTRY 2001, KNOX COLLEGE 
59 St. George Street, Toronto, Ontario M5S 2E6 


tel: (416) 978-4503 


fax: (416) 971-2133 


email: knoxcollege@utoronto.ca 


Uncle Elmer! We forgot Uncle Elmer! 

If that cry (substitute a name from your Christmas list) sounds familiar, don’t despair. 
There is still time to give a subscription to a magazine that has been keeping relatives and 
friends happy for more than 120 years: the Presbyterian Record. 

For information on gift subscriptions, contact: 
Presbyterian Record, Circulation Department, 50 Wynford Drive, Toronto, ON M3C 137 
Tel. (416) 441-1111; Fax (416) 441-2825; E-mail: pcrecord@presbyterian.ca 


Education for 
Ruling and 


Our Mission 
To provoke Canadian Presbyterian 
elders to lead the church into more 
faithful, effective and wise 
ministry and mission. 


Our Programs 
Online courses in evangelism, prayer, 
theology, Christian education, polity. 
Workshop leadership for 
congregations, presbyteries and 
synods, 


Information 
Visit our Web site or call for more 
information and to subscribe to the 
mailing list. 


www.eldersinstitute.com 


The St. Andrew’s Hall 
Institute for Elders’ Education 
6040 lona Drive, Vancouver, BC V6T 2E8 
Toll Free: 1-866-794-8888 
info@eldersinstitute.com 


Advent Series 
at 
St. Andrew’s Church 


(King and Simcoe Streets — Toronto) 


Peace on earth 


Wednesday, December 6th 
“Peace as Pursuit” 
Rev. David McKane 
Royal York United Church, Toronto, ON 


Wednesday, December 13th 
“Peace as Promise” 
Dr. Linda Bell 
Gale Presbyterian Church, Elmira, ON 


Wednesday, December 20th 
“Peace as Presence” 
Dr. Art Van Seters 
Former principal of Knox College 


> Each Wednesday session will begin with an 
organ recital by Douglas Bodle at 12 noon 
> The message by the guest speaker 
12:15 — 12:45 


> Refreshments will be available in the 
boardroom following each session 


You are invited to attend this series 


www.presbyterian.ca 


+» your church on the Internet 


Post your 
Christmas 


greetings 
to your 
friends and 
family on 
the Web. 


Go to the 
Web site 


PCCTalk 
and 


and click on 


letters 


continued 


shelters in the region. The picture we will 
use on the flyer this Christmas was drawn 
by a prisoner in Kingston Penitentiary. It 
is a picture within a picture, inspired by 
the Recorad’s January cover for the Who Is 
Jesus? series which we sent to him. 
Prison ministry has many such rewards. 
Joan and Eric Johnston, 
Puslinch, Ont. 


Right to choose 
For the Journey (July/August Record) 
and Irene Robinson’s letter (October 
issue) both have good points, but they 
caused me another pang of grief. My 
husband died seven months ago with 
Alzheimer’s disease (which I would not 
wish on my worst enemy). His memorial 
in the Lord’s service was Gideon Bibles. 
This was his wish and he would be de- 
lighted at the number donated in his 
name. He once turned down a posh hotel 
on his company’s expenses because it 
had a policy of no Bibles in the rooms. 
He earned the right to choose. So did 
“Mrs. McPhail.” 
Mary E. Jardine, 
Belleville, Ont. 


Ewart College picture 


Church libraries 
I suggest the writer of Peter Plymley II’s 
pastoral epistle in the September Record 
pay a visit to the library at St. Andrew’s 
and St. Stephen’s Church in North Van- 
couver. He would find a vibrant, active 
library with continual usage of current 
books and not a speck of dust. The writer 
might find that a retraction in his letter to 
the editor would be in order. He might 
write that the keys to an active church 
library are committed volunteers and a 
centrally located, well-lit space. Next 
time, the writer might not paint every 
church library with the same brush. 
Bonnie Mowat, 
North Vancouver 


The Record on tape 
Thank you very much for the Record 
tapes. They are very much appreciated 
by several of our members. 
Mary H. Krajczar, 
Williams Lake, B.C. 


Editor’s note: The Record provides audio- 
tapes of the magazine each month free of 
charge to those who are visually impaired. 


www. presbyterian.ca 


.«. your church on the Internet 


ew every morning 


Christmas 


I was delighted to see a picture of my mother in the September Record with the 1928 
Ewart College picture. She was (Annie) Mary Murray, later married to Thomas J. 
Watson, a minister of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. I would appreciate if you 
would publish the names of the other graduates in the picture. 

Mother went to what was British Guiana after graduation to become a missionary 
and teacher for our church, serving as principal of the Berbice Ladies Academy among 
other duties. When she returned to Canada three years later, she married my dad and 
worked hard in God’s service to the end of her days in the various churches Dad served. 

Thank you for including this photo. It meant a lot to me! 

Shiela M. Watson White, Fredericton 


greetings 


Editor’s note: We are pleased to include the names from the May 1927 edition of The 
Glad Tidings: (L to R) Anna Brell, Jean MacLean, Margaret Clark, Sibyl Crawford, 
Mary Murray, Mary Tawse, Margaret Ramsay. 
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Jesus 


visits T.O. 


Moderator experiences second coming 


t was 4 a.m. on August 7, 2000. I was 

lying on a futon in a friend’s house in 

the city of Kawasaki, Japan, suffering 

jet lag and finding it hard to sleep. 
Finally, I dozed off. That’s when I had 
the dream. Some of this is what I saw; 
some is my reflection on what I saw. 

I dreamed I saw Jesus in downtown 
Toronto. He was looking at all the build- 
ings with crosses and church signs. 
He pointed to one and asked, “What’s 
this one?” 

“That’s a Roman Catholic church,” I 
said. “They have a pope named after 
your friend Peter.” 

“And this one?” he asked. 

“That’s Baptist,’ I replied. “They are 
famous for baptizing only adults, and 
they have great Sunday schools.” 

“And this?” 

“That’s Anglican. They don’t preach 
very well, but they do a wonderful job of 
Communion.” 

“How about this one?” he asked. 

“That’s United Church. They are 
strong on social justice and human 
rights.” 

“And what about this one here?” he 
asked. 

“That’s Presbyterian,” I said. “They 
have lots of elders, and they pride them- 
selves on their preaching. They also 
think committees can solve everything.” 

“And they are all Christian?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” I said. “And there are lots 
of other kinds, too. Would you like to see 
them?” 

“No thanks,” he replied. 

As he moved on down the street, 
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I heard him whisper a prayer: “Father, 
I pray that they may all be one ... so 
that the world may believe that you have 
sent me.” 

Next, I saw Jesus down at the corner 
of King and Bay streets. He watched as 
hundreds of people hurried in and out of 
huge office buildings. His attention was 
drawn to a man sitting on the sidewalk, 


Glen Davis 


was a stranger, and you did not wel- 
come me.” 

Next thing I knew, we were standing 
on the steps of the provincial government 
buildings at Queen’s Park. He was im- 
pressed with the beautiful architecture, 
and asked, “What do they do here?” 

“They make laws and spend tax 
money, I answered. 


The next thing | knew, it was night-time. And there was 
Jesus at a huge, all-night party. It was a rave in a big 
warehouse. The music was loud. Thousands of kids 


were dancing up a storm. 


Jesus joined a group on the floor 


half-asleep. A dirty hat in front of him 
contained a few coins. Jesus sat down on 
the pavement beside him and started 
talking to him. 

“Where do you live?” he asked. 

“Here, on the street,” the man replied. 

“Why?” asked Jesus. 

“Because I have no home. I had an 
apartment, but they raised the rent and I 
could not afford it. Now, since I have no 
address, I can’t get welfare, so I sit here 
and ask people for money.” 

Jesus talked with him for awhile, 
then got up and touched the man’s 
shoulder and wished him well. As he 
walked away, I heard him say: “I was 
hungry and you gave me no food ... I 


“So,” he said, “they will do something 
to help that man and his friends who live 
on the street.” 

“One would hope so,” I replied. “But, 
today, they are lowering taxes, cutting 
back spending on welfare, housing and 
the environment, and approving a big, 
new building project on the waterfront.” 

As we moved on, I heard Jesus mut- 
tering under his breath, “Just as you did 
not do it to one of the least of these, you 
did not do it to me.” 

The next thing I knew, it was night- 
time. And there was Jesus at a huge, 
all-night party. It was a rave in a big 
warehouse. The music was loud. Thou- 
sands of kids were dancing up a storm. 
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_____ fromthe moderator 


continued 


Jesus joined a group on the floor. They 
thought his floor-length outfit was cool, 
and his moves were pretty good, too. 
During the break, he talked with them. 
“Why do you come here?” he asked. 

“This is where it’s at, man,” they said. 
“The action, the music, the fun, the 
friends.” 

“But it’s Sunday,” Jesus said. “I sup- 
pose you go to one of those big churches 
uptown, right?” 

They looked at him as if he were from 
outer space. (How little they knew!) 

“You've got to be kidding! Why 
would we go to church? The music 
sucks, and some old guy gets up and 
talks on and on and on. Besides, I don’t 
think we would be very welcome with 
our pierced eyelids, tattoos and funky 
clothes!” 

As Jesus said goodbye to them, he 
had a pained look on his face. I heard 
him say: “Let the little children come to 
me; do not stop them ... If any of you 
put a stumbling block before one of these 
little ones ... it would be better for you if 


Sacraments. 


Youth, Young Adults and Pastoral Care. 


Tel. (403) 241-1443 
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St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
Calgary, Alberta 


Seeks Co-Minister 
Special Responsibilities: Youth, Young Adults and Pastoral Care 


St. Andrew’s is an active, healthy, 700-member congregation 
now seeking to call an additional Minister of Word and 


This Co-Minister will hold special responsibilities in relation to 


This Co-Minister will be a vital member of a collegial ministry 
team of three, joining The Rev. Peter Coutts and The Rev. 
Marion Barclay, and sharing with them in all aspects of pastoral 
care, evangelism, the equipping of church members to grow in 
their faith and service, and in the leadership of worship. 


Please enquire to The Rev. Kirk Summers 
Westminster Presbyterian Church 
290 Edgepark Boulevard N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T3A 4H4 


E-mail: ksummers @cadvision.com 


a great millstone were hung around your 
neck and you were thrown into the sea.” 
Next, we were standing in a nursing 
home. In one bed, an old woman was 
curled up in a ball. Jesus went over, 
touched her forehead and said “Hello!” 
She looked up and smiled. They 
talked for awhile. He asked if she had 
many visitors. “You’re the first one in 
months,” she said. 
As he left, I heard Jesus whisper, 
“T was sick ... and you did not visit me.” 
We went to a few other places. We 
stopped at a food bank where some 
mothers and children lined up for food. 
We walked through Rosedale where 
Jesus admired the beautiful houses and 
gardens and the imported cars in the 
driveways. He wondered what the rich 
people did with all their money. Then we 
stopped by the beach at Bluffer’s Park. 
He was interested in the sign that warned 
“No swimming. Water is polluted.” 
“When we created the heavens and 
the earth,” Jesus said, “I thought we told 
you to take good care of our creation.” 


Finally, he stopped. I asked him if he 
wanted to see anything else. 

“No,” he said. “I think Pll go now.” 

“Go!” I exclaimed. “Won’t you stay 
and help us straighten out this mess?” 

He looked at me and said: “You have 
my word, you have my story, you have 
my body and my blood. What more do 
you need?” 

And he left. 


Welcome to 
St. Andrew’s ’ 
Avonmore, Ontario j} 
a new member 


of the Record’s 
| Every Home Plan 


Nature lesson 
Luke 8:22-25 


Because of this wind 

our screen door shudders, smacks 
wrought iron railing: 

I yank it shut 


and wait. 


The entire yard moves like a zigzag carpet. 
At driveway’s end, the cottonwood 

bends and twists in a choreography of trunk 
twigs, branches. 


I watch 


a flight of leaves skyward 

and marathon race of clouds: 

in the fierce wail, pondering a storm at sea 
and boatful of frightened men. 

God’s wind teaching them 


and me 


its own language. 
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The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
Millennium / 125th / Jubilee 


Montreal celebration 

People walking by The Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul in 
downtown Montreal on Sunday afternoon, May 28, slowed 
down when they heard church bells ringing and saw blue and 
white balloons tied anywhere it was possible to tie balloons 
outside the church. The Presbytery of Montreal was holding a 
special service of worship to celebrate the new millennium and 
the founding of The Presbyterian Church in Canada in Mont- 
real 125 years ago. 

A combined choir of 140 from many congregations led the 
Moderator of the 125th General Assembly, Rev. Arthur Van 
Seters, ecumenical guests, special guests and members of pres- 
bytery into the sanctuary to the singing of “Praise, my soul, the 
King of heaven.” Children, young people, members of past and 
present congregations, the Women’s Missionary Society, many 
ethnic congregations and our singing of hymn verses in French 
— all represented many areas of presbytery life. The floral 
tribute on the Communion table, reflecting the colours of the 
flames of Pentecost, recognized all the faithful over the past 
125 years. 


A street party 
after the service 
at The Church of 

St. Andrew and 

St. Paul, Montreal, | 
included live music ; 
performed by rep- 
resentatives of the 
Taiwanese Church | 
of Montreal anda 
young violinist 
from St. Andrew’s 
Church, Hunting- 
don.Presbyterians | 
joined in singing 
“Happy Birthday, * 
dear PCC” while 
Rev. Kate Jordan 
(moderator of pres- 
bytery), Virginia 
Bell and Richard 
Topping, minister s 
ofTheChurchof | ek Bee 
St.Andrewand : 
St.Paul, cut the cake. 222 


ih git ge Oe 
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Pictured is Peter Olsen, artistic director, who also plays the part 
of Covenanting warrior John Nisbet, talking with his wife, Katrina 
(Cindy Olsen), and Covenanting preacher and last martyr James 
Renwick (Jim Rivers). 


The Renewal Fellowship Within The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada thanks God for the response by commissioners to the 
126th Assembly and the 10 congregations that hosted the drama 
Blood Red last spring. The play was about the 17th-century Scots 
Presbyterians called Covenanters. They were willing to live and 
die for the sake of worshipping Jesus as the only King and Head 
of the church rather than using religious forms forced upon them 
by the government. The Fellowship undertook this project as its 
part in the Millennium/125th Anniversary celebrations of our 
church. It provided congregations with an opportunity to share 
the gospel with friends and neighbours. It portrayed the rich her- 
itage of committed faith that inspires Presbyterians today to live 
more boldly for Jesus. The Renewal Fellowship partnered with 
Admit One, a drama ministry from Burns Church in Erin, On- 
tario, to co-produce it and with Crieff 


Hills Community for the evening with Millennium 
the commissioners to Assembly. A quilt exhibit 
Western production under the leader- —_ pecember 19 - 

ship of Yvonne Johns of Creston, January 2 


St. David’s Church, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


British Columbia, is available to con- 
gregations in Western Canada. 4 


Future Celebrate! events will be reported on the People & Places pages. 
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His name is Emmanuel — the God who is with us — who is made 
out of the same stuff we are and who is made out of the same stuff 


God is and who will not let either of us go. 


Annual visitation 


I’m ever and always a stranger to grace. I 
need this annual angel visitation ... to know 


the 
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virgin conceives and God is with us. 


— Eugene H. Peterson, 
The Contemplative Pastor 


What we need 
How thankful I am that when 
God became man He did not 
choose to become a man of 
iron nerves; that would not 
have helped weaklings like 
you and me nearly so much. 
— C.S. Lewis, 
Letters of C. S. Lewis 


Mortality rate of children 
under 5 in 1998 (per 1,000) 
Sierra Leone 316 
Angola 292 
Niger 280 
Afghanistan 257 
Mali 237 
Liberia 235 
Malawi 213 
Somalia 211 
Congo Democratic Republic 207 
. Mozambique 206 
. Canada 6 


(Source: UNICEF, 
State of the World’s Children) 


He who does not cry out 
with the victims has no right 
to sing Gregorian Chant. 

— Dietrich Bonhoeffer 


— Barbara Brown Taylor, Home by Another Way 


For us 


Christmas reinstated 
We note that the city of Birmingham 
(England) has now reinstated Christ- 
mas. Two years ago the members of 
the city council took it upon them- 
selves to replace Christmas with “Win- 
terval” on the grounds that celebrating 
a Christian holiday might prove offen- 
sive to non-Christians. The observation 
that an ancient festival of good cheer 
sanctified by custom throughout the 
millennia may possibly hurt some- 
body’s feelings is evidence of what 
may happen when you take democracy 
to extremes. 
— from Guns & Ammo, April 2000, 
submitted by Marion Schaffer 


God is for us, not against us, for us and for this world of ours, even 
in its foolishness and failure, its hopes and its fears. God has, at 
Bethlehem, cast his ballot unequivocally and unreservedly in 
favour of this world of ours and every last one of us, no matter who 
we are or what we have done. God has put all his cards on the 
table. The mystery at the centre of existence is, in all of its unfath- 
omableness, none the less the mystery of grace. The majestic 
otherness with which we are confronted is the otherness of a living, 
loving Thou who seeks our intimacy and our friendship. 


False doctrine 

I felt like God had left me [at 
times in prison]. That’s the real 
problem with prosperity teach- 
ing. If God comes to you when 
you prosper, do you think he 
will walk away when you are 
poor? ... There’s a lot of false 
doctrine going around and I was 

preaching a lot of it. 
— Jim Bakker, 
speaking at his 
childhood church in 
Muskegon, Michigan 


— Cameron Brett 


Creative maladjustment 
This hour in history needs a dedi- 
cated circle of transformed noncon- 
formists. The saving of our world 
from pending doom will come not 
from the action of a conforming 
majority but from the creative mal- 
adjustment of a dedicated minority. 
— Martin Luther King Jr. , 
Strength to Love 


Number of full-time surgeons on 
call in East Timor: 1 
— from Servant, Spring 2000 
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oyless John McWhirter, possessor of 

the last dial telephone in the pres- 

bytery, removed his finger as the 

wheel whirred back from the final 
digit of his colleague’s number. He wait- 
ed patiently. That was one of the things 
he did best. 

Four rings, a click and, at the other 
end of the line, the choir of St. George 
North Park trilled “Angels we have heard 
on high,” over which the stentorian voice 
of J. Paddyngton Bayer wished everyone 
“a happy and HOLY Christmas.” He ex- 
pressed the usual regret about being un- 
able to come to the phone and added the 
hope that the caller would take time to 
“come to the manger at our BEST EVER 
Christmas pageant on... ” 

Joyless John put the receiver down 
without waiting for the beep. He rubbed 
his ear, now festooned with more hairs 
than his head, and sighed. He knew of 
his sobriquet. But what most didn’t know 
was that he wasn’t always joyless. The 
years of labouring in the Lord’s vineyard 
(the Presbyterian subdivision that made 
only grape juice) had increased the dis- 
tance between happiness and holiness for 
him. This Advent season, he wandered 
somewhere in the grey middle, far from 
any sense of either. 

Usually, he took a grim satisfaction 
(most often the only kind available to 
him) in doing what had to be done. He 
whistled a few notes from “Stand up, 
stand up for Jesus,” seeking solace in the 
line “Where duty calls, or danger, be 
never wanting there.” But the hymn was 
gone from the new book, and it had been 
a long time since anything as exciting as 
danger had enlivened his existence. The 
notes trailed softly to a halt and faded 
into the shadows, fleeing the 40-watt 
light in his pokey little study. 

For another year, the dust-up that was 
Gilead’s seasonal bazaar had blown the 
grit of good fellowship into the eyes of 
the faithful. He often refereed disputes 
between what he called the Jolly Junque 
and the Noel Notions factions. 

This year, Minnie Hawser had 
laboured over her old paint-by-number 
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version of Da Vinci’s Last Supper, paint- 
ing Santa Claus hats on the heads of the 
apostles (Judas excepted) and adding an 
extra big pom-pom and some sparkles to 
our Lord’s festive chapeau. She had been 
determined to place it on the upscale 
(Noel Notions) silent auction table, with 
a reserve bid of $50; but Elvira McFad- 
den, whose domain it was, did a modern 


after all these years, probably living off 
the bitter residue of all the “church stuff” 
he said they had “crammed down [his] 
throat” as a boy. Matthias was never 
much good at metaphor. Perhaps he 
hadn’t been a good father; but, then, 
Abigail was always there and ... Ah, 
well, at least the boy had told him once 
that he knew his dad was “no phoney.” 


Joyless John McWhirter finds a light in the shadows 


rendition of the biblical “weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth.” It took a 
withdrawal on John’s thinning reserves 
of diplomacy to suggest to Minnie that 
her daughter-in-law might treasure some- 
thing that would, doubtless, become a 
family heirloom. He realized he had only 
bought some time and would hear from 
the daughter-in-law when she made her 
Easter pilgrimage to Gilead Presbyterian, 
but he would pick up that cross when he 
came to it. 

It became evident later that Minnie 
had not been entirely mollified. About 
midway through the proceedings, Elvira 
discovered she had been walking around 
with a Post-it note stuck on the back of 
her reindeer-motif cardigan. It had been 
taken from an old mechanical apple peel- 
er on her table, and read: “Antique! Very 
clean and peels quickly!” 

That took a little more diplomacy and 
several cups of tea. They couldn’t really 
prove anything, after all. 

At this time of year, John missed Abi- 
gail most. It had been 10 years since the 
worst Advent ever, spent on the cancer 
ward. Its stark, fluorescent whiteness 
contrasted with polychromatic Christmas 
decorations and the grey-brown world of 
a late winter outside. 

Their only child, Matthias, was some 
sort of computer salesman in California. 
Once more, he had telephoned to invite 
him to “Come on down.” It never seemed 
to dawn on the boy that Christmas wasn’t 
the easiest season for a clergyman to ab- 
sent himself from his flock. But, then, he 
didn’t go to church — “still looking,” 


He got up to go home. In the corner by 
the coat hooks, his foot struck something. 
It was a box of books left over from the 
“A Word or Two Before Ye Go” table. A 
note informed him some might interest 
him before being recycled next year. He 
could imagine what they thought might be 
“of interest” but he stooped to look. 
Books mouldering with ancient pieties. 
But crammed into a corner was a small 
book with a soft, dark blue leather cover. 
His weary heart skipped a beat. 

It was the last but one Book of Com- 
mon Order given to him by Abigail as a 
Christmas present the first or second 
Christmas they had been at Gilead. He 
had loaned it to someone, and it had dis- 
appeared. There was the inscription in her 
hand, and the date — their second Christ- 
mas at Gilead. (By that time, John had 
learned the interim moderator had defi- 
nitely oversold him. Not all the promised 
accessories had come with the car of his 
new call.) Abigail had written: “The light 
shines in the darkness, and the darkness 
has not overcome it.’ My dearest John, 
The shadows are always darker when 
your back is to the light. Love, Abigail.” 

The phone rang. It was J.P. 

“IT got your number on the call dis- 
play. You don’t usually call this late. Is 
anything wrong, John?” 

“No, J.P., no. Not now. Not for a 
while anyway ...” 


Yours peacefully, 


ie lyrtiy 
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“It is from his birth that most of the human race dates its calendars ... 
by hisname millions curse ... in hisname millions pray... ” 
— Anno Domini: Jesus Through the Centuries 


by Barbara Taylor 


was in serious jeopardy of breaking the 

10th commandment (coveting anything 

of your neighbour’s) as friends and 

family members from our church 
packed their bags in September to head 
off to Rome, Florence, Venice and up 
through Germany to see some of Europe’s 
artistic treasures. It was like an answer to 
prayer that I found myself a month later 
standing before Fra Angelico’s Imago 
Pietatis, where the crucified Jesus is 
flanked by saints and angels, and gazing 
at the woodcut image of Martin Luther 
depicted as St. Matthew in one of Luther’s 
original Bibles. 

David Goa, folklife curator of the 
Provincial Museum of Art in Edmonton, 
has seen to it that if Christians (and 
others) can’t get to the art treasures of 
Christendom, then those treasures will be 
collectively brought to us. From October 
7, 2000, until January 7, 2001, the multi- 
faceted exhibit Anno Domini: Jesus 
Through the Centuries is running in 
Alberta’s capital city. 

Goa has been published widely on 
myth, symbol and ritual in world reli- 
gions. He chairs the Canadian Museums 


i Ga & 


Crucifixion of Our Lord (16th century). Cretan 
School. Icon. 100.9 x 76.8 cm. Crete. Collection Heiko 
Schlieper. Mary the Mother of Jesus is shown with 
Mary Magdalene and another woman, while John is 
shown with the Roman centurion Longinus whom 
tradition identifies with the words “In truth this was 
a Son of God.” 


Christ Driving the Money Changers from the Temple 7 
(1635). Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-1669). Etching on 
paper. Netherlands. 58.0 x 79.5 cm (framed). Christianson 
Collection. Like the fiery prophets of the Hebrew Bible, 
Jesus angrily denounces the avariciousness that 
prevented the poor from coming to the Temple. 


H THE CENTURIES 


Association project on cultural diversity 
and museums, and teaches occasionally 
at the University of Alberta, as well as at 
several other universities. He is an unas- 
suming man, deeply introspective and, as 
he looks at us beneath his bushy, snow- 
white eyebrows and strokes his long 
beard, he seems the stereotype of the 
wise philosopher. He emphasizes: “This 
is a cultural exhibition, and I hope it of- 
fers everyone new ideas about where 
we’ve been as a culture and fresh per- 
spectives on where we are now, at the 
beginning of this new millennium.” 

Goa asks us to imagine the possibility 
of a giant super-magnet passing over the 
world and removing all traces of Jesus 
Christ. The group pauses. David nods his 
head but gives no reply. Like its curator, 
this is an exhibition that poses questions, 
not one that seeks to provide answers. 

The idea for this exhibit came from a 
book given to David Goa at age 11 by his 
father. Written by historian Jaroslav Pel- 
ikan, it led David to read Pelikan’s other 
books, including Jesus Through the Cen- 
turies: His Place in the History of Culture 
published in 1985. Correspondence be- 
tween curator and author ensued and led to 
the present exhibition. Goa states: “Since 
Alberta has become home to Christians 
from all parts of Europe, Asia, Africa and 
Latin America over the past century, and 
since its cultural landscape reflects the 
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Pieta (1998). Bruce Herman 
(1953-). Oil on linen, from the 
series “Building in Ruins.” 
152.4 x 121.9 cm. United 
States of America. Collection 
Bruce Herman. The workman 
contemplating parts of an 
image of the Virgin support- 
ing the body of the dead 
Christ explores the meaning 
of living in a world that 
ignores redemption. 


_ Gandhi in Prison. Photograph. 


India. Gandhi Memorial Museum, 
Madurai, India. Inspired by Jesus’ 
Sermon on the Mount, in particu- 
lar, Gandhi used the most radical 
of tools — non-aggression — to 
stymie and ultimately overthrow 
the system of British colonial rule. 


pluralism of this grand tradition, it is per- 
haps appropriate that this exhibition is 
born on the soil of our province.” 

The exhibit focuses on the famous 
question Jesus posed to his followers: 
“Who do you say that I am?” Anno 
Domini shows how each century creates 
Jesus in its own image, “discovering in 
his life the answers to the fundamental 
question of human existence and des- 
tiny.” Beginning with “Jesus the Rabbi” 
in the first century to “Jesus the Libera- 
tor’ in the 19th and 20th centuries, the 
images of Jesus are seen as the crucial 
element in understanding that era. 

Equally absorbing as the historical 
elements of this exhibit are the moral 
questions the exhibits pose. In “Jesus the 
Prince of Peace,” we question how so 
much violence has occurred in the name 
of someone who preached infinite mercy 
and love. Artworks depict the Crusades, 
the Inquisition and the violence associated 
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with the Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation. We are presented with 
Luther’s justification for war as being a 
product of the state not of the church (ren- 
der unto Caesar ... ). Again, there are no 
answers, only questions for us to ponder. 

In “Jesus the Liberator,’ we see the 
struggles and oppression of humankind. 
We view the biblical texts that were used 
for the justification of slavery and those 
texts that were used to oppose and over- 
come it. Woodcuts portray the horrific 
conditions of the last slave ship to reach 
America and the wondrous tale of one 
slave ship captain who “saw the light,” 
repented and went on to write one of the 
most famous hymns of all time: “Amaz- 
ing Grace.” 


Crucifixion Surrounded by 
Apostles (circa 1820). Silver 
pendant. 6.3 x 1.8 cm. Russian 
Orthodox. The Provincial Museum 
of Alberta [H85.1206.2].In the 
centre of this silver pendant is 
engraved the image of the 
crucified Christ. Surrounding this 
image are twelve portraits of 
Jesus’ apostles. Together, these 
images symbolize the heart of 
the early Christian Church. 


Video frame from 
Jesus in the Age of Television. 


A lone man stands in front 


of a tank in Tiananmen Square 


Anno Domini: Jesus Through the Centuries 


At-a-glance 
Dates: October 7, 2000, to January 7, 2001 


Hours: 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., weekdays, 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekends. Closed 
December 24 and 25 


Admission prices: (all prices are in 
Canadian dollars) Adult $9.50, Youth (ages 
7-17) $6, Senior $7.50, Child (ages 6 and 
under) free, Family (2 adults and 
accompanying children, ages 17 and under) 
$25, Tuesdays half-price 


Exhibition size: 900 square metres 


Number of artifacts: 325 dating from the 
third to 20th centuries, including paintings, 
textiles, stained glass, etchings, illuminated 
manuscripts and ecclesiastical objects 


Source of artifacts: 58 institutions 
including: museums, churches, monasteries 
and private collections across North 
America, Europe, India, Australia, Mexico and 
Canada 
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Artistic highlights 
* Imago Pietatis Flanked by Saints, c. 1428- 


1429. Fra Angelico. Tempera and gold leaf 
on panel. The Courtauld Gallery, London 
Head of John the Baptist, 1887. Auguste 
Rodin. Bronze sculpture. The Art Museum, 
Princeton University 

Temptation of Saint Anthony, 16th century. 
Attributed to Hieronymus Bosch. Oil on 
wood. National Gallery of Canada 
Resurrection: Rejoicing, 1946. Sir Stanley 
Spencer. Oil on canvas. Beaverbrook Art 
Gallery, New Brunswick 

The Complaint and the Consolation or 
Night Thoughts by Edward Young, 1797. 
Engraving by William Blake. Peel Special 
Collections Library, University of Alberta 
Annunciation of the Virgin Mary with Saint 
Catherine of Siena and Saint Margaret of 
Cortona, c. 1677.1| Volteranno. Oil on 
canvas. Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence 
Dead Christ Supported by Three Angels, 

c. 1568-1628. Palma II Giovane. Oil on 
canvas. Galleria dell’Accademia, Venice 


As a Christian in the 20th century, I 
found the 15-minute film that begins this 
exhibit profoundly touching. Jesus in the 
Age of Television is an evocative film 
based on the Beatitudes. “Blessed are the 
meek’ — the words appear on the screen 
along with the image of a lone man in 
Tiananmen Square standing in front of 
an advancing tank. In “Blessed are the 
peacemakers,” images of riots in North- 
ern Ireland, Palestine and during the civil 
rights movement in the United States 
contrast with faces of Martin Luther 
King Jr., Nelson Mandela and the words 
of John F. Kennedy. 

As I left this exhibit, the question 
echoed in my mind: “Who do you say that 
I am?” Images of Jesus from AD 300 
through our present day intermingle to 
form a common image of tenderness, 
mercy and an all-encompassing everlast- 
ing love. But, for me, the question still has 
no complete answer. Jesus was the rabbi, 
the turning point in history, the King of 
kings and the true image of God. He was 
and is all 18 of the themes presented in 
this exhibit. As the new millennium be- 
gins, I wonder what the response will be 
in another thousand years to the question 
“Who do you say that I am?” 4 


Barbara Taylor, a member of Grace Church in 
Calgary, writes on Alberta destinations for 
the Toronto Star, Winnipeg Free Press and 
Seattle Times. 


Web sites 

¢ Provincial Museum of Alberta: 
Take a virtual tour of Anno Domini at 
www.pma.edmonton.ab.ca 

¢ Edmonton Tourism: 
www.tourism.ede.org 

* Guided Tours: Out an’ About Tours 
provides historical tours of Edmonton 
and surrounding areas with special 
Anno Domini packages. 
www.outanabouttours.com 


Tourist information 

* The Provincial Museum of Alberta, 
12845 - 102 Ave., Edmonton, 
Alberta T2N OM6; phone (780) 453-9100 

* Edmonton Tourism, phone toll free: 
1-800-463-4667 
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"Each of you must give as you have made up your mind, not reluctantly or 
under compulsion, for God loves a cheerful giver." 2 CORINTHIANS 9:7 


CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY. 


A Legacy 
For Your Ghee, 


An Income For i 


OD BLESSES EACH OF US IN A 

special way — some with the 

gift of compassion, others with 
wisdom and still others with knowledge 
or understanding. Whatever our gifts, 


The program is flexible, allowing you 
to choose which part of the Church’s 
work to support: help for poor and 
homeless people, Christian Education, 
mission work in developing nations, 


it is when we share them that we 


training ministers, the work of the 
come to know God’s grace more deeply. 


Women's Missionary Society, or some 
combination of these. Or it may also 
be support for a program in your own 
congregation that holds a special 
meaning for you. Your financial 
commitment today will be a living 
legacy for generations to come. 


To find out more about Charitable Gift 
Annuities or other financial tools that 
will help you make a difference, fill in 
and mail the coupon below. 


So it is with finances. There are a 
number of ways you can share in the 
future work of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada — as well as of your 
congregation — other than through 
your regular Sunday offerings. 


A CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY, for 
example, allows you to help support 
the ongoing work of the Church, offers 
you an income tax advantage, AND 
provides you with an income for life. 


HeENDy ANDREWS, Presbyterian Church Planned Giving Office 
87 Myrtle Street, St. Thomas, Ontario N5R 2E9 
Toll-free telephone 1-800-368-1371 © Fax (519) 631-2759 
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Children rituals: 


developing Christian rituals in families 


by Dorothy Henderson 


hristian rituals are especially vital in the lives of children. Children love 
repetition and order, activity, ceremony and belonging to a group. They 
also have a natural ability to experience the awe and mystery of rituals. 
Although rituals may occur on an occasional basis, they are most valued 
by children when repeated frequently, even daily. This makes the home a 
natural environment for developing and using rituals. 


Rituals are symbolic acts 
that feed the soul 


A simple Christian ritual 

Light a white candle before a family meal and say, “This light reminds us 
Jesus is like a light to the world.” Let the candle burn throughout the meal. At 
the end of the meal, use a candlesnuffer to put out the flame, lifting the 
snuffer high so the smoke can rise. Say, “This smoke reminds us of the Spirit 
of God going out all over our family, [name of town or street], [name 


of country], and the world.” 
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Elements of rituals 


Rituals are symbolic acts that feed the 


soul. They maintain and create social struc- 


new significance. It reminds people of the 
very presence of God. 


ture for individuals, families, extended family 4. Order: There is a beginning and there is an 
and communities. They also maintain and end. The candle-lighting symbolizes the 
create a world-view. For Christians, they es- start of the ritual, and the snuffing out of 
tablish a Christian identity. the flame closes the ritual. 

Rituals have these six essential elements: 5. Mystery: By adopting a slower pace of 
1. Repetition: Rituals become more meaning- speech, by pausing quietly before the candle 

ful as they are repeated. Repetition also is lit or by holding hands briefly before the 

makes the ritual easy for children to re- candle-lighting, an attentive and receptive 

member and use. Repeating an engaging frame of mind is established. Family mem- 

ritual is soothing and comforting. bers are invited to step out of the ordinary 
2. Action: A Christian ritual is more than into a moment of awe and mystery. 

words. The action of lighting and snuffing 6. Community: The action of the ritual builds 


out a candle is shared by family members 
of all ages. Even very young children can 
snuff out a candle. 


. Special Behaviour: Ritual behaviour is set 


aside from ordinary behaviour. Although 
candle-lighting is an ordinary activity, 
within the context of a family meal and by 
adding special words, the action takes on 


family community, but it also goes beyond 
this. Christian ritual defines the family’s 
life within a Christian context. It reminds 
family members that they belong to a large 
community of Christian believers. It re- 
minds them that, as a unit, they are called 
by God to love and to care for each other 
and the world. 
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g inthe series focusing on 


ministry with 
Why use rituals? . 
¢ Rituals maintain family unity and “tell” ¢ Rituals pro- children, teens by 
people where they belong. They provide a vide a way to support strong and young adults 


family identity. emotions. A funeral, for in- 


Rituals create a world-view. They say: “In our 
family, this is what we do. We do this because 
of our Christian faith.” 

Rituals help us deal with the puzzling and 
worrisome things of life. The candle-lighting 
ritual described above is both a beginning and 
an end, a birth and a death. 

Rituals offer the comfort of God’s presence in 
the paradoxes of life. 

Small family rituals remind us of other more 
complex rituals such as weddings and funerals, 
baptism and Communion, Easter and Christ- 
mas celebrations, and professions of faith. 


wy 
>» 


Se 
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stance, allows people to 

grieve in an open, supportive atmosphere. A 
graduation or an engagement party permits 
parents to express pride and love. Rituals sup- 
port change and transition. Because the rituals 
themselves have a beginning and an end, they 
give people tools to make change or life tran- 
sitions. When we move away to college, get 
married, have a baby, experience the death of 
a family member, the ritual can be carried to 
this new situation providing continuity and 
support. 
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Developing rituals 


Rituals may be borrowed from other sources, but 


they are powerful if developed within the family. 
Here are some steps for developing Christian rituals: 


I 


2 


Develop rituals with the help and input of all fam- 
ily members. 


. Decide what the ritual will communicate. It could 


convey messages such as: God’s love is always 
with our family, our family will always care for 
each other, our family believes in peace and jus- 
tice, we will all care for each other even when we 
are apart. 


. Choose a place and time for doing the ritual. If 


possible, “anchor” the ritual by doing it in the 


Some simple family rituals 


same place and at the same time. For instance, 
you might always give the same parting message 
— “God go with you” — at the front door of the 
house when family members are leaving. 


. Choose a symbol. A piece of driftwood picked up 


on a family vacation may represent family unity. 
The symbol should capture both positive and neg- 
ative elements. For instance, family members 
may pass the driftwood and invite each other to 
finish the sentence: “This strong piece of drift- 
wood reminds us that our family is strong when 
... We pray together, we sing in the car, we have 
movie nights.” 


Good question 


As people leave the house, touch each 
other lightly on the arm and say, “God 
go with you.” 

Hold hands before meals and ask for a 
blessing on the food and the people at 


* Create a set of index cards with short 
Bible verses. Keep them on the table 
and, before eating, read one until all 
family members have memorized it. 

A student recently told me about a 


A mother I know has a differ- 
ent way of asking the same 
question [“How was your 
day?”]. As she tucks her chil- 
dren into bed each night ... she 


the table. 

* On special occasions such as Easter, the 
opening day of fishing season or the 
first day of summer vacation, rise before 
dawn and watch the sun rise. 

* Create a shared family symbol. For in- 
stance, family members could make 
friendship bracelets to remind them of 
the links to each other. Even if the 
bracelet is not worn on the wrist or ankle, 
it can be tied to a buttonhole or tucked in 


ritual developed in her family. When a 
member of the family leaves for college, a 
vacation or a business trip, the family 
spends time together contributing items to 
the pockets of a backpack or suitcase to 
remind the departing member of the sup- 
port and care of the family. These items 
may be photos, a key-ring, cassettes, a 
compass or Scripture verses as specific 
symbols of care and concern. 

Rituals are vital in the life of Christian 


asks them a question: “Where 
did you meet God today?” And 
they tell her, one by one: a 
teacher helped me, there was a 
homeless person in the park, I 
saw a tree with lots of flowers 
on it. She tells them where she 
met God, too. Before the chil- 
dren drop off to sleep, the stuff 
of this day has become the 
substance of their prayer. 


a pocket as a reminder of the strength families. — Dorothy C. Bass in 
that comes from being in a family. Receiving the Day 
* At a specific time each month, gather 
outdoors late at night. Do some star- 
gazing or moon-watching. If it’s cloudy, 
talk together and share hot chocolate or 
iced tea. Using this article 
* End phone calls with a meaningful 1. Make copies of this article available to all families in 
phrase such as “God loves you, and so the congregation. Invite them to share accounts of 
doris some of their family rituals. Include these in a special 
* Do something special as a family after issue of your church newsletter or in bulletin inserts. 
each worship service. 2. Reflect on your life as a congregation. What are some 


* On a specified day of the week, declare of the rituals that add meaning to your worship, fel- 
one family member “Person of the lowship and ministry? 

Week.” On that day, other family mem- 3. At a church dinner near the beginning of Advent, 
bers try to lavish special attention and Christmas, Lent or Easter, focus the program on ritu- 
care on the designated person. als appropriate for the season. Encourage members to 
Choose two stories to read together at share their rituals and introduce new ones. IQ 
bedtime. Let one be a Bible story. 

Set aside a minute each day to let each 
family member share “one good thing” 
and “one bad thing” from the day. 


Dorothy Henderson has responsibility for Christian education 
and ministry with children and youth at national church of- 
fices. This article was first published in Alert (November 1998). 
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by 
Keith 
Randall 


The journey 
to faith 
is never 
smooth 


n the heart of Montreal, still redolent with 

Canada’s Scottish heritage, stands The Church 

of St. Andrew and St. Paul. It was to those doors 

that a wandering wonderer — or a wondering 
wanderer — was drawn, seeking repair of neglected 
spiritual foundations. As the demographic reality of 
mortality loomed, he sensed something of W. C. 
Fields’s deathbed search for loopholes. 

The wanderer had passed through those doors 
on rare occasions to be baptized and married, to 
hear its ministers bury his parents, to sing on 
Christmas Eves. He had felt comfortable in the 
lovely granite hymn, reflecting Scotland and echo- 
ing childhood’s Jesus. 

He proclaimed belief in an unfathomable 
capital-M Mystery. He understood immortality 
through art that moves us to tears or joy or through 
memories of departed loved ones. He was not 
without moments in which it seemed he stared into 
universal beauty listening to Beethoven’s thunder, 
flying small airplanes through still, evening skies 
or loving his children. 

With Mort Sahl, he believed we overstate 
humanity’s status when we claim creation by God in 
God’s image. Did we poll the dolphins or eagles or 
tigers? No other species has despoiled the planet and 
destroyed so much. Poor, puzzled humankind has 
spent millenniums wondering: “Why are we here?” 
“What is a good life?” “What is right and what is 
wrong?” “Should I make love or make war?” Every 
other species on the planet seems to know the an- 
swer: to produce little dolphins or eagles or tigers, to 
eat, to grow, to die, to keep on keeping on. 

He had conceived a vague theory that we’re 
really here, spreading over this fragile planet like a 
virus, with an evolution-driven purpose. It ex- 
plained, he conjectured, why we seem the most 
neurotic of creatures. But for all his monumental 


Wandering 


failures, only humanity has created poetry and 
music and science that imagine infinity. Only 
humans, Mark Twain said, laugh, or need to, We 
will destroy all or reach the stars. 

In A Brief History of Time, physicist Stephen 
Hawking pondered the question and proposed a 
not dissimilar answer, although more elegantly 
stated. Hawking dreams of a complete theory of 
the universe that would be the ultimate triumph of 
human reason — for, then, we should know the 
mind of God. 

With that unsteady framework, the wanderer 
faced life. But it was time to move ahead, time to 
dig a little deeper — or to rise a little higher. And 
that’s what drew him to St. Andrew and St. Paul. 

Minister Richard Topping suggested C. S. 
Lewis’s Mere Christianity. The British upper-class 
bachelor gentleman, writing in the wake of Hitler’s 
war, is met early on in his chivalrous defence of the 
Virgin Birth and of his belief that humans bear an 
innate sense of right and wrong, evidence of God’s 
existence. 

Who is right? Who is wrong? Gandhi and 
Arafat might have a different view of C. S. Lewis’s 
generation’s sense of justice. Versailles? Vichy? 
Truman’s bomb? Vietnam? 

And, later, Lévesque? Trudeau? Gay Presbyter- 
ian ministers? Recreational sex? Tobacco com- 
panies? Bank profits? Squeegee kids? 

No. Our moral compass is not evidence of 
God’s existence. Our yearning for an ethical True 
North is evidence of our bewilderment. 

The attraction of C. S. Lewis is not his intellec- 
tual argument but, rather, his gentle, accepting 
faith. He has provided exactly the opening door 
that Richard Topping probably intended. 

The wanderer plowed through Hans Kung’s 
massive Does God Exist? and returned to his point 


Will he ever be able to recite, convinced, the Apostles’ Creed? He knows people who can, 
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and he envies their faith _ 
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of departure: our most revered philoso- 
phers are still a pretty puzzled bunch try- 
ing to decipher shadows on the cave wall. 
The English translation, steeped in the 
original German syntax, reflects the tor- 
turous Germanic process that led Kung to 
his resolution: 
Does God exist? Despite all the up- 
heavals and doubts, even for man to- 
day, the only appropriate answer 
must be that with which believers of 
all generations from ancient times 
have again and again professed their 
faith. It begins with faith — Te 
Deum, laudamus, “You, God, we 
praise” — and ends in trust: Jn te, 
Domine, speravi, non confundar in 


Kung and Spong. For example, he has 
come to believe in life everlasting — not 
his everlasting life, but the eternal, limit- 
less infinity and variety of the universe. 

Emotionally, he remains comfortable 
in the physical church and in its message. 
He is comforted and made a better per- 
son each time he attends. 

Spiritually, he may have made the leap 
on Christmas Eve a year ago. After drop- 
ping his wife at the curb and expecting 
her to wait in the lobby, she was not to be 
seen when he trotted down the steep hill 
after parking the car. For the first 15 min- 
utes of the service, he tiptoed along 
aisles, scanning dim rows, and even took 
a couple of turns outside fearing she had 


He accepts much daily life on faith. Why not simply accept that 
he'll never figure this stuff out and, as they say, 


aeternum! “In you, Lord, I have 

hoped, I shall never be put to shame.” 

Another source of insight was Amer- 
ican Episcopal Bishop John Shelby 
Spong’s Why Christianity Must Change 
or Die. Spong sketches a new foundation 
of faith. 

When my being is enhanced by 

love, called to a new reality by love, 

introduced through love to limitless 
freedom, then I believe that I have 
touched that which is timeless, eter- 
nal and real. My confidence in eter- 
nal life, life beyond the limits of 
finitude and death, is found in that 
experience, and my doorway into 
that experience is still the one who, 
for me, seems to have embodied it, 

Jesus whom I call Christ. 

The wanderer feels he is approaching 
the core of the matter. Will he ever be 
able to face God in mind and heart and 
accept a Communion wafer knowing — 
really knowing — that it is the body of 
Christ? Will he ever be able to recite, 
convinced, the Apostles’ Creed? He 
knows people who can, and he envies 
their faith. 

Accepting membership in God’s 
church is not like joining the Chamber of 
Commerce. This is serious stuff, 

Intellectually, he can reinterpret and 
accept key elements in light of Hawking, 


take it on faith? 


been mugged, or slipped on the ice, or 
headed to the bar across the street to treat 
a little Christmas Eve stress. 

The wanderer watched the service 
alone, standing, from the last row of the 
balcony. What a beautiful building. What 
a touching service. Christmas Eve as the 
eternal rebirth of new hope, of new inno- 
cence. And, pondering the mysteries of the 
Holy Sprit, the Virgin Birth and the Resur- 
rection, he noticed he had accepted on 
faith the probability that his wife was safe 
somewhere in the dark church. He has 
faith that his children love him, that his 
car starts, that his computer computes. He 
accepts much daily life on faith. Why not 
simply accept that he’ll never figure this 
stuff out and, as they say, take it on faith? 

Feeling his defences fall and his heart 
open in the semi-darkness, with Christmas 
music soaring heavenward, he smiled and 
whispered what may have been his first 
prayer: “If that’s good enough for you, 
Lord, it’s good enough for me.” 

Of course, when the service con- 
cluded, his wife smiled an answer to his 
question: “But, dear, there’s always room 
in the first row at church!” 


Keith Randall is a Montreal broadcaster and 
writer. Photo of interior of The Church of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal, courtesy of 
the Presbyterian Church Archives. 
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by Joseph C. McLelland 


entiles 
on 


ly? 


A Gentile reading of the heavenly signs that hits the truth right on! 


he Star of Bethlehem has always 

posed a problem for me. Apparent- 

ly, it was a phenomenon that had 

little to do with the Jewish shep- 
herds on Christmas Eve. Rather, it rose 
in the (“pagan”) East as a guide for 
wealthy sages who practised astrology, 
as the Hebrews did not. 

Last year, I received further light on 
the question. It started with a Christmas 
present. My colleague Michael Pettem 
recommended a book to his advanced 
class at The Presbyterian College in Mon- 
treal (making him a Presbyterian Oprah?). 
It was entitled The Star of Bethlehem by 
Michael Molnar, an astronomer formerly 
with Rutgers University in New Jersey. 
One in the class (my wife) thoughtfully 
obtained a copy for me and put it under 
our pagan tree. It sheds new light on the 
Christmas-Epiphany season: “the mani- 
festation of Christ to the Gentiles” sym- 
bolized by the Wise Men from the East. 

Molnar reviews the familiar 
theories that try to explain the 
phenomenon in the ancient 
sky: comet, supernova, mir- 
acle star. But if it were 
something so obvious, 
why didn’t the people 
of Judea see it? He 
argues convincing- 
ly that the miracle 
lies not so much in 
the heavenly bodies 
as in the interpre- 
tive skill of ancient 
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“astrologers,” the sages and mathemati- 
cians of the classical age. The Jews did 
not see the star because they did not be- 
lieve in astrology, but the Gentiles did 
and read the sky correctly. Molnar de- 
scribes his conclusion as a surprise to 
him, too — “this astronomer who does 
not believe in astrology.” 

Molnar’s research reveals a conjunc- 
tion of events in the Zodiac on April 17, 
6 BC, that led astrologers to interpret a 
royal birth in Judea. This date is con- 
firmed by other bits of history (such as 
Herod’s reign) as appropriate for the 
birth of Jesus. (December 25 was cho- 
sen later to take over the Roman feast of 
Saturnalia.) Royal horoscopes featured 
the regal planet Jupiter along with the 
moon. On that date, their paths crossed 
in Aries, the sign of the House of Judea. 
Astronomy makes sense of Matthew’s de- 
scription of a star that “went before” the 
seers and “stood over” the house. Astrol- 
ogy interpreted the sign correctly. 

You see the point: this was strictly a 
Gentile revelation, geared to their distinc- 
tive way of seeing things. A form 
of revelation outside the Jew- 
ish covenant! An alterna- 

tive preparation for 

the coming of 
Messiah! A 
Gentile read- 
ing of heavenly 
signs that hits the 
truth right on! 
Doesn’t that challenge 


our traditional theology? These sages 
to the east of Judea read the signs of 
their times and journeyed to Jerusalem 
enquiring about the new-born King. 
They brought fitting gifts: gold for a 
king, incense for a deity, myrrh for a 
sufferer. They complete the threefold 
chorus that hailed the holy birth — 
angels on high and, on earth, Jewish 
shepherds and faithful folk like Mary 
and Joseph and their circle. Angels 
announced the good news to Mary and 
to the shepherds, but the Zodiac was 
the messenger to the Gentiles. Herod 
had seen neither angels nor stars; he 
had to consult his own wise men who 
studied their prophets to conclude that 
Bethlehem was the town of Messianic 
promise. 

They’re our forebears, these non- 
Jews. They stand for all those outside 
Israel who waited on God, who saw 
however dimly or clearly the greatness of 
the Author of this universe, Source of 
goodness, Companion in suffering. The 
Old Testament calls them “God-fearers”’; 
Paul refers to them as people of con- 
science. Earlier, sages in Babylon had 
helped Jewish prophets define their un- 
derstanding of divine light and salvation 
(Isaiah even calls Cyrus a “Messiah”). 
Later, Stoic and Platonic philosophers in- 
fluenced New Testament authors and 
Church Fathers to refine their message of 
the faith and the works befitting fol- 
lowers of the Crucified. Gentile input, in 
other words, was considerable. 
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CHURCHMAN 
OBSERVER 
TOURS 


Quality, fully inclusive escorted tours 
and cruises for discerning travellers 
for over 30 years. 


Escorted Tours 


@ EXPLORING INDOCHINA 
Vietnam, Cambodia & Bangkok 
February 11/01 - 21 Days 
@® HAWAII - Four Island Tour 
February 22/01 — 14 Days 
@ MALTA & SICILY 
March 12/01 - 18 Days 
@ SOUTH AFRICA 
Cape Town to Victoria Falls 
March 16/01 — 22 Days 
@ TREASURES of TUNISIA & 
March 17/01 — 18 Days 
@ SPAIN & MOROCCO : 
: 


March 20/01 — 23 Days 
@ CHINA & the YANGTZE 
Beijing, Xian, Guilin Hong Kong plus 


Escorted Cruises 


Discover the superior quality and 
service of Holland America Line on 
these fully inclusive and escorted cruise 
holidays featuring savings of up to 60% 
OFF the original cruise line rates. 


@ CIRCLE CARIBBEAN 
February 4/01 — 15 Days 
@ SEAFARER CARIBBEAN 
February 25/01 - 11 Days 
@ WAYFARER CARIBBEAN 
March 7/01 - 11 Days 
@ The JOYS of COSTA RICA 
March 14/01 - 11 Days 
@ ALASKA - Inside Passage 
8-day cruises in 2001 
May 7, May 28, July 2, Aug 20, Sept 3 
@ ALASKA & the YUKON 


@ EUROPEAN RIVER CRUISES 
Russia, Holland, Rhine, Ukraine 
May, July & September, 2001 


For complete details, contact: 


CRAIG TRAVEL 
1092 MT PLEASANT RD 


Tel 416-484-0926 
Toll-Free 1-800-387-8890 


E-mail: 
craig@craigtravel.com 
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no birthday cake ... 
nothing.” (Resident) 


| In countless boarding homes across the 


country, people wait. No one visits. 
The residents need love and are left in 


poorer from not being in touch with 
the wit and spiritual insight of the 


22) ; 
§ residents. Love needs to be shared. 


Our ministry breaks the barriers and 


; builds Christian community by linking 


residents with church volunteers who 
visit regularly and lead worship in the 


; homes. 


is joyfully celebrated. People are 


God’s glory, love is shared. 


To be part of our ministry contact: 
Boarding Homes Ministry 
The Reverend Rodger Hunter 


the Yangtze Gorges Cruise s Station Q, Box 713 
April 22/01 — 18 Days — 44 Meals S Toronto, Ontario M4T 2N5 
@ TREASURES of TURKEY : (416) 992-4987 
Istanbul, Capadocia, Antalya, bhmin@sympatico.ca 
Ephesus SS 
April 24/01 -22 Days—40 Meals |  Sseeesveesseesseopspopspemosesepenonanononen 


Unionville, Ont. 


Central United Church 


* cruel isolation. The wider church is the ® 


« Our Advent God, who makes us all one, ke 


affirmed throughout the year and, to ® 


is seeking an enthusiastic and skilled 


Organist/Choir Director 


for this 800-plus-member 
congregation in suburban Toronto. 
As a member of the ministry team, 
you will work with our ministers in 
preparation for the two services on 
Sunday morning plus seasonal 
special services. Applicants will 
have an appreciation for both 
traditional and contemporary music 


Instruments include 2-manual 
Casavant organ and grand piano. 
If you are excited by this position, 


14-day cruise tours forms and be responsible for training 
May 27, Aug 19, Aug 26, 2001 and directing adult and junior choirs. 


which becomes available at year-end 


2000, please forward résumé to: 
Music Ministry Search Committee, 


TORONTO, ON M4P 2M6 Central United Church, 131 Main St. 


Unionville, ON, L3R 2G3. 
Fax: 905-474-0183 
E-mail: central @unitedchurch.com 
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The heavenly signs symbolize the 
whole sweep of the Epiphany season 
from now to Ash Wednesday when Lent 
takes over in the Christian Year. Epiphany 
means light returning, the Servant of God 
appearing as the Saviour of his people Is- 
rael — and as a light to the Gentiles as 
well, just as the Second Isaiah’s “servant 
songs” promised (chapters 42-53: “T will 
give you as a light to the nations’). It’s a 
global revelation, intended for all human- 
ity. It begins with Jewish Torah and his- 
tory but overflows into the majority 
population. Its central sign of a divine 
Child was anticipated from sages like 
Vergil in the West to Far Eastern mystics 
and meditators. Its story of the unique 
Son with a vocation to struggle and die 
and return reflects “the Hero with a thou- 
sand faces,” as Joseph Campbell called it. 

My Barthian past (courtesy Walter 
Bryden) balks at the “natural theology” 
involved. Especially when, today, astro- 
logy is not to be believed (we “see” con- 
stellations differently). Nevertheless, the 
biblical witness that Molnar exegetes so 
well points us to a sign that only ancient 
Gentile astrologers could have interpreted 
properly, as they did. The proof is in the 
pudding: they reached Jerusalem guided 
by their own kind of knowledge and, 
there, they asked where the King was to 
be born, information restricted to Jewish 
prophecy. If Advent refers us to the his- 
tory of Jewish Messianic expectation, 
Epiphany is for Gentiles only. In the lore 
of their mathematicians and astrologers 
lay a kind of knowledge that led their 
emissaries straight to Jerusalem with the 
right question to ask. Not natural theol- 
ogy but “special revelation” perhaps? 

Let us Gentiles give thanks that the 
hopes and desires of the nations were 
answered in God’s peculiar ways. 
Epiphany begins with heavenly lights and 
ends with transfigured Humanity. Behold 
the grace that gives both word and light, 
by which we are enlightened to see the 
many-splendoured truth! “O the depth of 
the riches and wisdom and knowledge of 
God! How unsearchable are his judg- 
ments and how inscrutable his ways!” [3 


Joseph C. McLelland is professor emeritus of 
McGill University and The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, and a contributing editor of 
this magazine. 
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Down here 


by David Webber 


hristmas Eve arrived and Sara was 
sticking to her decision never to 
pray again. It was not about believ- 
ing in God. She was pretty sure 
God existed, but she did not believe God 
understood how she felt about stuff. God 
was too high and mighty to be interested 
in how a 10-year-old girl felt. Why talk 


on eart 


To top it all off, after a not-so-“Silent 
Night,” Henry “Stupid” Furlong forgot 
his lines. Then, there was a loud moan 
from the audience. At first, Sara thought 
it was someone voicing an opinion about 
the concert. When the lights were hastily 
turned up, Sara peered out into the audi- 
ence where her mother was sitting. She 


Sara was sticking to her decision never to pray again ... 
God was too high and mighty 
to be interested in how a 10-year-old girl felt 


to a God who was too big and too far off 
to understand? 

Sara didn’t pray, even when her 
mother’s baby failed to arrive on Decem- 
ber 15th as the doctor said it would. By 
December 24th, the baby was still late. 
Sara’s mother was so uncomfortable, she 
said she could not go to the Christmas 
Eve concert at the church. Sara didn’t 
want to go anyway. Who cared if she was 
supposed to play Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, in the concert. 

At the last minute, Sara’s mother 
changed her mind. At 7 p.m., Sara was 
behind the church stage, dressed as Mary 
and impatiently waiting for the minister 
to stop talking so the concert could begin 
... and end. 

Eventually, the minister stopped, 
everyone began to sing Christmas carols 
and a flock of shepherds came on stage. 
The “dweeb,” Henry “Stupid” Furlong, 
all dressed up in his bathrobe and towel 
to look like Joseph, dragged Sara onto 
the stage to kneel beside the cradle, 
stuffed with hay and a plastic doll. They 
sang “Silent Night” at the top of their 
lungs. Sarah was not having a good time. 
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could not find her. But she could see 
Dr. Johnson. He was bent over some- 
thing heaped in the aisle and wearing her 
mother’s dress. 

Sara suddenly realized what was 
going on. She hurdled the cradle, plowed 
through the shepherds and scrambled to 
her mother’s side. The doctor was too 
busy to say anything about Sara be- 
ing right beside him, watching 
as he delivered her mother’s 
baby. He carefully wiped the / 
baby off and wrapped it in a 
towel provided by Henry. He 
then turned and gave the baby 
to Sara to hold. As she 
held the baby, Henry 
Furlong remembered his 
lines and decided the time 
was right to recite 
them: “And a vir- 
gin shall con- 
ceive and bear a 
son, and they 
shall name him 
Emmanuel, 
which means God 
with us.” 


\ 


h 


Sara, dressed like Mary, sat on the 
church floor and cuddled her new-born 
brother. She pondered Christmas in her 
heart. She decided to pray again. If God 
was with her in the form of a baby, born 
like her new-born brother, then God was 
pretty down-to-earth. God would under- 
stand. 


David Webber is a minister of the Cariboo 
Presbyterian Church, a house church ministry 
in the Cariboo district of British Columbia. He 
is also the author of From Under a Blazing 
Aspen. 


Christmas 


blza ire 


by Faye Lippitt 


It is difficult to discipline a table of children wearing spoons 


and wide orange smiles and singing “Feliz Navidad” 


ach year, our church, like countless others, 
holds a Christmas bazaar to raise funds 
for a project of choice. Last year, my 
sons, Sam and Otis, and their good 
buddy Evan were invited to be in charge of the 
fish-pond. This does not involve real fish but, 
rather, a heap of goodies and toys stashed behind 
a screen. When a prospective customer pays for 
the use of a fishing-rod and casts it over the 
screen, it is the job of the chaps with 
the goodies to hook something 
to the end of the line and 
give it two tugs. Presto, 
the fisher pulls up the 
rod and discovers the 
prize for 50 cents. 
Our church build- 
ing is not large, so 
the bake table, 
su dining room 
and fish- 
pond all 


ended up in the same room. Since I happened to 
be on bake table duty at the same time the boys 
were on pond patrol, I was able to keep an eye 
on them as I sold baked goods. 

The first hour progressed smoothly, with sev- 
eral customers lined up to try their luck with the 
fishing-rod. It was in the second hour when the 
crowd thinned out and the boys became restless 
that trouble began. 

Reverend Bob, noticing the lull, decided to try 
his hand at fishing. Unfortunately, he was not told 
all the rules of the game. When the boys tugged 
on the string, he stood still and waited, thinking, I 
suppose, that something was going to happen. It 
did. A package of toys and candy flew through the 
air and hit him squarely between the eyes. 

A short while later, something resembling a 
fish was procured, and the boys tried their hand 
at putting on an aquatic show with flying fish. 
This was followed by a flying duck that migrat- 
ed in a westerly direction across to the dining 
room where it landed on a mince tart, causing 
some consternation on the part of the elderly 
woman who was eating it. 

It was suggested the wee gents take a break. 

I escorted them across the room where they 
joined their sisters who were practising balancing 

spoons on the ends of their noses. With the ap- 

pearance of the lads, the balancing pro- 
gressed to who could shove the end of 
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the utensil the farthest distance up one’s 
nostril; and, then, to who could balance a 
spoon on the end of one’s nose while 
drinking orange juice. The beverage in 
question produced an orange stained 
smile on their upper lips that, with the 
spoons on their noses, made them look 
for all the world like deranged koalas. 

It was at this time that the flying duck 
mysteriously appeared on the table. The 
entire table launched into a chorus of 
“Rubber ducky, you’re the one.” 

A small scuffle over the last remain- 
ing hotdog was followed by a larger- 
scale battle over the beleaguered duck 
that emerged very squashed. When his 
younger sister started to howl, Otis 
demonstrated his revival skills by blow- 
ing into a tiny hole in Ducky’s back end. 
Quite miraculously, the duck inflated. 
The response from the table over this feat 
encouraged him to repeat it. This kept 
him quiet for a time, since he managed to 
hyperventilate while doing it. 

It is difficult to discipline a table of 
children wearing spoons and wide or- 
ange smiles and singing “Feliz Navidad,’ 
particularly when one is being watched 
by a roomful of grandmas. A quiet sug- 
gestion was made that they go play in the 
parking lot. With a cheer and a scuffle for 
the door, they took the duck and played 
football with it for the remainder of my 
shift, the pond forgotten in the rush of 
their new game. 

As I tucked them into bed that night, a 
thank-you was given to God for the great 
day at church. Otis, with a smile in his 
voice, added: “T’ll bet you just can’t wait 
till Evan and Sam and me are the Wise 
Men in the Christmas pageant.” 

I’ll just bet he can’t. 9 


Faye Lippitt is a free-lance journalist and 
writes for Farm Life Magazine in Manitoba. 
She attends Trinity Church in Calgary. 
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Christmas on the Prairie in 1920 


The following account was written by Robert Ellis (pictured above), a first-year 
mission student minister 


iia 


t was Christmas in the year 1920. I was a student minister serving the churches 

at Pine Creek, Melrose, Davisburg, Red Deer Lake, DeWinton and Okotoks, 

Alberta, 12 miles south of Calgary on the McLeod Trail. My wife, a son | year 
and daughter 4 years made up our family. We travelled with a team of horses: 
Muggins was a well-behaved horse, Billy was quite a character — tap his hooves 
and he would get down on his knees for a rider to mount him. 

Christmas services were held at three of the churches on the Sunday before 
Christmas Day. The first “Christmas Tree” was at Davisburg on Monday, 
—15 below zero [F]. We got home to the manse at 12:30 midnight. Tuesday took 
us to Okotoks, —20 below. Wednesday “Christmas Tree” at DeWinton, home 
1:30, —30 below. Thursday “Christmas Tree” at Red Deer Lake, —32 below. Here 
our story really begins. 

We stayed overnight at Red Deer Lake, 16 miles from the manse, our hosts 
were a family named Sheepy. Their ranch was known as the “I C U.” There had 
been no snow but a good-sized storm blew in overnight and it appeared that we 
might be snowbound for Christmas; however, these staunch westerners plowed a 
way out to the road. Once there we followed a heavier plow to the main highway, 
the McLeod Trail. Here we waited for another plow which we followed to Pine 
Creek, arriving at about 11 a.m. and had dinner with the Alex Andersons. Leaving 
here we drove on to DeWinton, got our mail and groceries at the Village Post 
Office/hotel/store/residence of the DeMings. Finally we got within sight of our 
manse at Melrose — but not there yet! The hill on the last lap had not been 
plowed — remember we were travelling in a BUGGY. The snow came up to the 
horses’ shoulders. I stepped from the buggy, went to the heads of the team, patted 
Billy and Muggins and actually talked to them about the snowdrifts. I got back on 
the seat, good grip on the reins and started like this: “All right, Billy; easy now, 
Muggins, easy now.” No two horses ever understood their predicament better or 
came through under such perfect control. We reached the manse about dark to 
find our neighbours had been watching for us. Mr. Herr had brought a load of 
firewood and a supply of oats for Billy and Muggins; Mr. Currie, a box of Christ- 
mas gifts. It was —30 below but we were home for Christmas! [4 


Larry Ellis, a member of Knox Church, Manotick, Ont., contributed this item by his late 
father, Robert Ellis, a minister of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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Through the century 
with the 
Presbyterian Record: 


1990 to 1999 


1990 Bridlewood Churchin _ 

Agincourt, Ontario, spon- Sexuality debates dominate the decade 
sors more than 600 Vietnamese refugees. 

@ Assembly Council appoints a third 


committee to decide whether church of- Presbyterians in Canada celebrate 25 years of ordaining 
fices should move. The first said “Move.” ; ; : ; : 
women. @ Rev. David Sherbino begins worship services 


due ae Boas as rene : ie in the Valhalla Inn in Etobicoke, Ontario. ® Northrope Frye dies. ® Pres- 
me ; . ecg o eh on 4 byterians speak out about the Gulf War. @ John Allan visits churches in 
SpCwa ES ale : ig ES oe Eastern Europe, the first visit of a Moderator since 1974. ® Ewart and 

of the Romanian revolution, visits Presby- ; sll 
Knox colleges officially become one. @ Non-clergy become eligible to 


porens mn Ganeda, beac! pee ey serve as moderators. ® The Assembly adopts a nine-point Vision. 
establishes a new national structure with 


two major agencies: Life and Mission, 
and Service. ® Desmond Tutu speaks at 


the Christian Festival in Halifax. 
1990: The 


New Revised 

1992 The Report on Standard 
Human Sexuality Version 

is adopted as an interim report. of the Bible 


@ The Presbyterian Church joins IS pep tanes, 
the Canadian Foodgrains Bank. 


1992: 
Linda Bell The Presbyterian 
becomes the Church approves 


first woman a sexual abuse policy. 


Moderator of 
1 9 94 The General Assembly issues a confession 
acknowledging the Presbyterian Church 


the General 
Assembly. 
co-operated with the government in an attempt to assimi- 
late aboriginal people. In October, Moderator George Vais 
presents the confession to Grand Chief Phil Fontaine in 
Winnipeg. @ A revised version of the human sexuality re- 
port is adopted. @ Assembly, once again, turns down bien- 
nial Assemblies. @ Ewart Chapel is opened in Knox College. 
@ The Christian Festival is held in Hamilton, Ontario. 
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1 995 In the face of increas- 
ing deficits, Assembly 


makes staff cuts and reorganizes its 
agencies. ® Live the Vision exceeds 
$6 million in cash and pledges. 


1 GOR Two hundred Pres- 
byterians gather in 


Sackville, New Brunswick, for Con- 
gress ‘96. ® Tamiko (Nakamura) 
Corbett becomes the first non- 


oo. : clergy person to serve as Mod- 
1996: Oakridge Church in London, erator of the General Assembly. @ 
Ontario, uses a billboard to bring Assembly declares the call to 


pes tadeo to ine community. Darryl Macdonald, a practising 


homosexual, to be “null and void.” 
@ Assembly agrees to establish 


two Han-Ca (Korean-speaking) 

1 og 7 The Presbyterian Church in Canada presbyteries for a five-year experi- 

signs a partnership agreement mental period. @ A revised Book of 

with the Presbyterian Reformed Church in Cuba. @ Praise is accepted for voluntary 

A discussion paper, “The Christian Gospel and the use. @ Rev. Rodger Hunter begins a 

Market Economy,” is sent to the church for discus- ministry to people in boarding 
sion and comment. ® Canadians and churches houses in Toronto. 


respond to the great Manitoba Flood. ® Assembly 
appoints a Celebrate! Committee under 
1 998 A treaty banning Rev. Walter MacLean to help the church 
landmines is signed celebrate the new millennium, its 125th 
in Ottawa. @ A January ice storm birthday and the Jubilee year efforts to 
wreaks havoc in Eastern Ontario and cancel Third World debts. 
Quebec. @ Tom Gemmell retires as 
principal clerk. Stephen Kendall 
is elected to succeed him. @ The 
FLAMES initiative is launched by Gen- 
eral Assembly. @ A special committee Council of ChureRee(egntee) 
on sexual orientation is established. embraces Bishop K.H. Ting (left) 


@ The World Council of Churches of China and Rev. C. M. Kao of 


meets in Harare, Zimbabwe. Taiwan at the WCC meeting in 
Canberra, Australia. 


1991: Emilio Castro of the World 


1 Qoe Presbyterians of African her- 
itage organize a weekend in 


Toronto under the theme “Created for Life.” @ 
Assembly opposes video lottery terminals and 
the introduction of betting on cruise ships. 
A committee is established to research the 
causes of statistical decline in church member- 
ship and to present proposals for the recovery 
of congregational health. 
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Presbyterians Praising 2000 


ed by a 100-voice choir from nine area churches, the presbyteries of Brampton, 

East Toronto, Han Ca East, Oak Ridges, Pickering and West Toronto celebrated 
the millennium at Convocation Hall, University of Toronto, on Saturday, October 
28. The celebration’s theme, “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, today and forever,” 
was highlighted by three speakers: Laura Alary, a post-graduate student at Knox 
College; Glen Davis, Moderator of the 126th General Assembly; and Peter Ma, 
minister of Celebration North Church, Toronto. 

One of the highlights of the afternoon service was a mimed drama, We Shall 
Overcome, presented by the ACTS group of the Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto. The drama depicted a number of young people offering various reasons 
why it was irrational and impractical to follow Jesus in our kind of world. It con- 
cluded with them wondering if Jesus might be right after all. 

The service ended with the benediction offered in seven languages by clergy 


from the participating presbyteries. 


Clustering together in his name 
he Presbyterian churches of Baxter, 
Cookstown and Ivy, Ontario, have be- 

come the first congregations of The Pres- 

byterian Church in Canada to be 
recognized as a “cluster.” This new form 
of ministry, which focuses on mission 

and outreach, became official during a 

unique service on October 1. Participants 

from the three churches entered into a 

covenant relationship — with each other, 

with the Presbytery of Barrie and with 

Canada Ministries. 

Rev. Carol Smith is pastor of the new 
group, called the Good News Presbyter- 
ian Cluster. Referring to the book Cluster 
Ministry by John Smith, she says cluster 
ministry allows congregations to share 
their gifts and talents to do ministry and 
mission. The result is a stronger educa- 
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tional, pastoral and evangelistic effort 
than each of the congregations alone 
could support. By their commitment to 
the cluster, the congregations model the 
church as Christ’s Body, the people 
growing together like “the branches on 
one vine.” 

As part of the ongoing focus on mis- 
sion and outreach in their communities, 
the Good News Presbyterian Cluster is 
offering several new programs this year, 
including an Alpha group, an after- 
school club and a senior youth group. As 
well, regular Sunday services, including 
active church schools, are held at all 
three churches. (From a report by 
Heather Malnick, co-ordinator of youth 
and outreach ministries, Good News 
Presbyterian Cluster) 


PWS&D holds 
refugee conference 


ale bottom line is to rescue people.” 


That is how Tom Denton, an elder of 
First Church, Winnipeg, succinctly de- 
scribed the purpose behind refugee spon- 
sorship. Denton was one of about 30 
participants from across Canada who 
met at the national church offices in 
Toronto on October 12-13 for a two-day 
conference on refugees, sponsored by 
Presbyterian World Service and Develop- 
ment. Denton also added, “A lot of 
people don’t make it.” 

Helping more people make it was 
clearly on the minds of all who attended 
the conference. To that end, PWS&D as- 
sembled a number of speakers with ex- 
perience and expertise in aiding, (in the 
words of Bob Dylan) “refugees on the 
unarmed road of flight.” Beginning with 
a power-point presentation on recent 
sponsorship activity within The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, the conference 
went on to explore such areas as: models 
and experiences of sponsorship, refugees 
and development, advocacy and policy 
work, cross-cultural communication 
(racism and xenophobia in the resettle- 
ment process), and training strategies and 
resources for congregations. 

Participants were led through the vari- 
ous stages of sponsorship — the respon- 
sibilities, the paperwork, the waiting 
period, the bureaucratic bumps in the 
road. They were also told that, some- 
times, one must simply act, not on blind 
faith but on faith, and reflect later. 

At the end of the conference, the par- 
ticipants made recommendations to im- 
prove the support to churches wishing to 
sponsor refugees. All agreed this min- 
istry is an important mission for the 
church, and this conference was only a 
beginning. 

(Editor’s note: More details on the 
refugee conference can be found on the 
church’s Web site: www.presbyterian.ca. 
Details about refugee sponsorship can be 
obtained by contacting Presbyterian 
World Service & Development.) 
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continued 


Synod of British Columbia tackles structure and staffing 


\ 


Synod of B.C. meeting begins. 


n inspiring worship service opened the 

meeting of the Synod and Synodical 
of British Columbia, held October 20-21 
at Vancouver Korean Church. Through 
song, drama and preaching, members of 
the host church and of the Presbytery of 
Western Han Ca provided the synod with 
an excellent beginning. Rev. Richard 
Sand of Kerrisdale Church, Vancouver, 
was elected and installed as moderator. 


Some of the members of the Youth Forum meet before the 


The Congregation of 
Knox 
Presbyterian 
Church 


Stratford, Ontario 


The issue that 
loomed largest at the 
synod was the pre- 
sentation of a task 
force report on synod 
structure and staffing. 
As the debate on the 
report proceeded, it 
was clear there were 
differences of opin- 
ion on what ought to 
be the emphases of 
synod staff in terms 
of youth ministry and 
educational ministry 
for all people. Out of the debate came a 
decision that the synod executive be giv- 
en permission to seek additional funding 
and prepare a job description for a synod 
youth worker. If funds can be secured, a 
job description agreed upon and a candi- 
date found, the matter will be discussed 
further at next year’s synod. 

So much discussion took place 
around the proposed synod structure and 


The Synod of Toronto/Kingston 


Youth Ministry Consultant 


Two part-time or one full-time position 
to provide support and encouragement to the ministers, 
youth ministers, youth committees, camp committees, 
PYPS and congregations of the Synod. 


new staff positions, synod had no oppor- 
tunity to hear from or to thank corporate- 
ly Janet Trembley and Rev. Wayne 
Stretch for their work as youth and edu- 
cation director and as pastoral and pro- 
gram director respectively. Both workers 
will be leaving their positions as of June 
1, 2001. 

Mercifully, there was more to synod 
than reports and debates. Guest speaker 
Rey. John Congram’s gift as a story-teller 
and his passion for Jesus and the gospel 
were clearly evident in his three address- 
es and his sermon on Sunday morning. 
(More than one member of the Youth Fo- 
rum described his addresses as “‘cool.’”’) 

The synod worship services led by 
Vancouver Korean Church, the B.C. syn- 
odical and the Youth Forum served as a 
reminder that praising God is not only 
good and necessary, but it can also be 
immense fun. 

The synod is scheduled to meet next 
year in Knox Church, Port Alberni. 
(From a report by Herb Hilder) 


is seeking a 


is seeking an enthusiastic, motivated pastor, 
who is a compassionate spiritual leader with 
intuitive people skills and is an effective and 
stimulating communicator, to minister to our 


traditional yet progressive congregation in 
this vibrant southwestern Ontario community. 


To submit profiles, or 
for further information, contact: 


Rev. Dr. Rick Horst, Interim Moderator 
PO; Bex.247. 
St. Marys, Ontario, N4X 1B1 
(519) 284-2620 
Fax: (519) 284-0367 
E-mail: stmaryspreschurch@on.aion.com 


(Check our Web site at: www.knoxstratford.on.ca) 
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This position requires a passion for youth and youth ministry. 
The successful applicant will have the ability to cast a vision 
and to mobilize people to accomplish that vision by: 

} leading seminars and workshops for youth workers 

» facilitating area-wide youth events 

» marketing (print and Web media) 

» offering pastoral encouragement to youth leaders. 


He/she will work in a collaborative manner with other 
Regional Staff.A full job description is available upon request. 


Interested applicants are invited to submit an up-to-date 
résumé to: 


June Campbell, Convener Philip Cottrell 
Regional Consultative Regional Consultative 
Committee Committee 


195 London Road West 
Guelph,ON NIH 2C5 

Tel: 519-824-8989 

Fax: 519-824-4690 

E-mail: pcottrell@home.com 


24 Thorncrest Road 
Barrie, ON L4N 3P9 
Tel: 705-726-1773 
Fax: 705-726-0759 


Application deadline: January 12, 2001 


a 


= Orillia 
i). Presbyterian 
Church 
(St. Andrew's) 


99 Peter St. N. 
Orillia, Ont. L3V 4Z3 


will celebrate their 


150th Anniversary 
in 2001 


Events are being planned for the entire year. 
Anniversary Dinner — Sat., May 26th 
Anniversary Church Service — 

Sun., May 27th — 10:30 a.m. 
Contact Helen Macdonald for 
tickets or information. 

E-mail: opc@encode.com 
Fax: (705) 325-0319 


Visit our Web site: www.encode.com/opc 


= Mcbillivray-Architect 


416 Moore Ave., Ste. 103 
Toronto, Ontario M4G 1C9 
Phone (416) 425-9298, Fax (416) 425-2346 
E-mail: mcgarch@idirect.com 


Applications are now being received 
for the 


2001 LILIAN FORSYTH SCHOLARSHIP 


for church music. 


For information contact: 
Scholarship Registrar 
Knox Presbyterian Church 
120 Lisgar Street 
Ottawa, Ontario K2P 0C2 
Fax: (613) 238-4775 
E-mail: knoxottawa @ sympatico.ca 


Registration deadline is February 28, 2001 


St. Andrew’s, Flin Flon 


Seeks a full-time minister 
and a half-time office administrator 


} to help develop the vision of a 
National Centre for Excellence 
in Rural and Remote Ministry 


} and to provide pastoral leadership 
within the congregation. 


This unique opportunity requires 
excellent administrative 
and pastoral skills. 


Contact: Rev. Dale Woods 
339 — 12th Street 
Brandon, MB R7A 4M3 
Ph: (204) 727-5874 Fax: (204) 728-7037 
E-mail: foc@escape.ca 
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continued 


Flin Flon Institute receives encouraging response 


N° all remote congregations are in 
northern Canada and not all rural con- 
gregations are on the Prairies. Those are 
two popular misconceptions The Flin 
Flon Institute: A Centre for Excellence in 
Rural and Remote Ministries would like 
to correct. In fact, remote and rural min- 
istries can be found all across Canada. 

In an attempt to clarify its goals, the 
institute sent a questionnaire in May to 
about 100 congregations, selected from 
every province. The type of ministry at 
each church varied from full-time or- 
dained ministry, to pulpit supply, to 
elder-led, and average worship attend- 
ance ranged from 15 to 75. Forty-two 
congregations responded. 

Responses mentioned congregations 
turning around, attracting more youth, 
using new models of ministry such as 
clustering, creating new and more vibrant 
worship services and participating in 
evangelism through the Alpha program. 

Others, however, talked about a sense 
of loneliness in the ministry, the feeling 
that ministry in rural and remote congre- 
gations doesn’t really matter to the 
church as a national denomination. 

When asked what could be done to 
strengthen rural and remote ministries, 
respondents had a number of sugges- 
tions, including: lay training programs; 
help in assessing congregational needs; 
ongoing meetings and workshops on the 


Late-breaking Assembly news 


needs of rural/remote churches; and dis- 
tance education programs that would lift 
congregations over the barriers of dis- 
tance, time and cost. There was also 
strong agreement that an extensive ori- 
entation program is needed for clergy go- 
ing into rural and remote congregations. 

There were other challenging ideas 
presented. One proposal called for the 
national church to mandate experienced 
ministers, diaconal ministers and other 
professional church workers to make 
themselves available for five years of ser- 
vice in rural/remote congregations. An- 
other proposal suggested an intentional 
interim ministry, allowing elders to get a 
break from Sunday supply. There was 
much emphasis on lay education and 
training. 

Perhaps most important to the Flin 
Flon Institute itself was the positive feed- 
back it received on the need for a centre 
for excellence in rural and remote min- 
istries. Although still in its developing 
stages, the institute hopes to continue to 
raise its voice for rural and remote con- 
gregations as a valued part of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. (From a 
report by Dale Woods) 


Information on the Flin Flon Institute and its 
questionnaire can be obtained from Rev. 
Dale Woods at dwoods@escape.ca or from 
Lee Davis, St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, 
200 Whitney St., Flin Flon, Man. R8A OH9. 


Ithough not exactly a sin of omission, the Record’s report of the 126th General 
Assembly failed to mention the Tailgate Party held on the Assembly’s “free 
evening” at Heritage Green Church, Stoney Creek, Ontario. The party, which 
included music by Crosswalk and a power-point worship “walk through,” was at- 


tended by all 
of the Young 
Adult Rep- 
resentatives 
who travelled 
together by 
chartered bus 
to the church. 
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TOURS — Spy) 
SPRING 2001 > 

Replica of Hector launched in Pictou Harbour Nicaragua & Costa Rica ~ March 12-22 - $2200 


(Ecological Excursion to March 25 - Extra cost) 


NOW RESCHEDULED FOR SPRING 2001! 
Tentative dates / a few spaces left: 
The Holy Land — April 18-May 2 — $3500 
Mozambique & Malawi — April 24-May 14 — $3800 


Indicate your interest now: Send deposit of $500. 
Balance due 45 days before departure 
Contact Sarah Hoag: shoag@presbyterian.ca or 
(416) 441-1111 ext 249, or 1-800-619-7301 


DEDICATED TO 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Manufacturers of Lighting 
For Houses of Worship 


Catalogue upon request. English or French. 


Sma Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 
= Collection Plates « Brass Refinishing 


95 Ashley Street, Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 
< vat : = . I (905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 
the town of Pictou, Nova Scotia, th it king ision and a d a : Meade Set ee 
n the n of Pictou, Nova Scotia, here nity seeking a new vision nda drean MILLS _ web site: www.milistighting.com 
is a monument to the memory of the for themselves and for their children. preieciaa! Email: results@millslighting.com 
. : 4 ightin 
first settlers who braved the Atlantic ona These Highlanders brought with them lle TT sil isha oon 


little ship called the Hector. The inscrip- their true strength — their Presbyterian 


of ge os 


ie 


tion reads: faith. In only a few years, they estab- A. MILLARD GEORGE 
On September 15, 1773, approxi- lished churches in Loch Broom, Pictou Funeral Home Limited 
mately 200 Highland Scots arrived and New Glasgow. This tiny settlement London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
aboard the Ship Hector. This began also produced Pictou Academy and 60 Ridout St. S. 
a wave of Scottish immigration to West River Seminary. The voyage of the M ee ee i 
Nova Scotia that would last for Hector, and the subsequent immigration, SN haat dlls 
decades. The settlers’ perseverance was the real beginning of New Scotland. 
as they sought the freedom of pos- On September 17, 2000 (after a day’s Com pass 
sessing and thriving on their own delay due to weather), a full-size, 25.5- Investment Counsel 
piece of land made them a funda- metre replica of the Hector made a gentle Profesionnlpnen ee aaaee 
mental part of Canada’s history. splash into Pictou Harbour. Thousands of David Campbell-Page, MA, M.Ed., MBA 


The untold story of the Hector is the tourists and members of gathered clans 
story of a spiritual journey of a commu-__ were in attendance for the launch. 


Toronto: (416) 694-1079 
Toll Free: 1-888-284-4409 
E-mail: compasscounsel@sympatico.ca 


WCC leader calls on Nigeria to deal with religious violence 
he general secretary of the World Council of Churches, Konrad Raiser, has 
strongly criticized Nigerian authorities for failing to act decisively enough in 


Because life has to be financed 


dealing with interreligious conflicts. Raiser was speaking at a press conference on CANAL CRUISES 
October 17 in the city of Kaduna in northern Nigeria. RIDEAU CANAL 
Several hundred people have died in clashes between Christians and Muslims TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 
since the Kaduna state government decided early this year to introduce Sharia Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 
(Islamic law). Similar violence has occurred in other regions where state govern- 
ments want to introduce Sharia. scenic lakes, a and locks in 
Raiser said he was “shocked and deeply saddened” at the destruction he had HU gine es Ae ie 
seen in Kaduna and its outskirts in both Christian and Muslim communities. dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
“It is one thing to witness destruction as a consequence of war, which I have berth staterooms with private facilities. 
seen in many parts of the world; but, then, it is indiscriminate destruction,” he said. ee Re bak ts peers 
“[Here] it is very focused, very determined, very deliberate, almost surgical ... ” ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
Nigeria is Africa’s most populous country, with more than 100-million people clo CAPTAIN JOHN 
oe : oa ; 5 ; BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
and large Christian and Muslim communities. There is no reliable estimate of 1-800-561-5767 


which religion dominates nationally. (EN/) 
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_brieflynoted 


Mission staff departures and arrivals 
Departures: Richard Allen, for Kenya, 

Nov. 17; Christopher Jorna, for Guyana, 
Dec. 31. 

Arrivals: Sean and Lezlie Allison and 
family, from Cameroun, Dec. (date 
undetermined). 


Church offices arrivals: Laurie Elsden, 
resource consultant and assistant 
manager, The Book Room. 


Deaths: Kevin Liscombe, minister of St. 
Andrew's Church, Roslin, Ont., suddenly 


from a heart attack, Oct. 25. 


Best last-minute Christmas gift 
suggestion: A subscription to the 
Presbyterian Record. 


$t. Columba Presbyterian Church 
Belleville, Ontario 
requires an Organist/Choir Director 
commencing December 31.We are in search of a 
person who has a respect for all types of sacred 
music. If interested, please call |-613-962-8771. 


CO-ORDINATOR OF FAMILY MINISTRIES 
— We desire an enthusiastic, faithful per- 
son to build and supervise innovative, 
creative programs for young families. 
Thirty-five-hour week, contract position. 
For job description/forwarding a résumé, 
contact immediately: Joan Ireland (519- 
621-6828), Search Committee, Knox's Galt 
Presbyterian Church, 2 Grand Avenue S., 
Cambridge, Ontario N1S 2L2. 


JOIN THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
BED & BREAKFAST NETWORK. Travel for 
$28 US a night for two. Call 800-881-1940. 
(www.icbbn.com). 


LOOKING FOR A NEW CHURCH ORGAN, 
high quality used piano or Dutch Christian 
CDs? Check www.organs.ca. 


SEEKING USED CHURCH FURNISHINGS: 
Prie Dieu, processional cross, hymn board, 
offering plates etc. Please contact 416-494- 
8970. Box 20093, 2900 Warden, Scarbor- 
ough Ont.M1W 3Y9 or gnosis@home.com. 


SOFTWARE — ChurchWork Solution 
System: Members, Offerings, Accounting, 
Church Records, Tax Receipts and 
numerous reports. Tel: 709-786-9897, Fax: 
709-786-1995. E-mail: impact-consult@ 
nf.sympatico.ca. 
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Grace House established for AIDS patients in Taiwan 


n September 17, the AIDS Education 

Foundation of Taiwan held a worship 
service at Chi-nan Presbyterian Church 
in Taipei City to celebrate the establish- 
ment of Grace House, a care facility for 
AIDS patients. Choirs from Taipei Pres- 
bytery and local churches provided 
music. William J. K. Lo, General Sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan, preached on the topic “Love 
life, share sorrow.” Near the end of 
the service, Chu Yeh-sin, a member of 
Gi-kwang Presbyterian Church, led 
the congregation in a candle-lighting 
ceremony. 

Elder Chang Li-shu, president of the 
AIDS Education Foundation, told the 
congregation that, although the registered 


DEMS or 


Fight globalization, says 
WARC president 

A leading Christian theologian has 
urged churches to take tougher action 
against globalization and not merely 
engage in “a war of words against it.” 
Addressing 70 delegates attending an 
executive committee meeting of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
(WARC), Choan-Seng Song, the organ- 
ization’s president, described globaliza- 
tion as the “relentless pursuit of [a 
system of] politics almost entirely dic- 
tated by economic domination in this 
post-Cold War era.” Song, a Taiwanese- 
born Presbyterian theologian who 
teaches in the United States, referred to 
a WARC declaration on economic in- 
justice dating from 1997, adding: “The 
world has come to take confessions and 
declarations made by the Christian 
communities with a grain of salt, not 
expecting us Christians to mean what 
we Say.” (Christian Century) 


Putting Christianity on track 
in Russia 

A church on wheels rolled out of a 
Moscow railway station last week for 
its first mission in the vast expanses of 


number of AIDS cases in Taiwan is only 
3,000, there are estimated to be more 
than 10,000 infected people in the coun- 
try. Chang challenged the church to show 
respect, and go beyond calling for God’s 
mercy and healing for AIDS patients. 
“Based on faith, we can offer more help,” 
she said. 

Located in the Taipei suburb of Sin- 
tian, in a beautifully landscaped environ- 
ment, Grace House offers a comfortable 
place for the healing of body, mind and 
spirit. 

Allowing that operating costs for 
Grace House will be high, Chang en- 
couraged “Christian brothers and sisters 
to consider offering their resources to the 
mission.” (Jaiwan Church News) 


northern Russia. Six priests on the train 
will conduct baptisms, weddings and 
regular church services, travelling to 
towns where church buildings and pub- 
lic religious life disappeared under 
Soviet rule. The church on rails follows 
the successful launch in 1998 of a 
church on a barge, also serving isolated 
towns and villages, in a region 2,000 
kilometres south of Moscow. (EN/) 


Indian Christians attacked 
for stoning caste system 
Attacks on churches and Christians in 
India are a reaction against the Chris- 
tian “commitment to challenge the un- 
equal caste system in India,” according 
to a Christian activist who has won an 
international human rights award. “I 
would not say that Christians are being 
attacked [by Hindu fundamentalists] 
because they are Christians,” said Mar- 
tin Macwan who has been chosen by 
the Robert F. Kennedy Foundation in 
the United States as the winner of the 
2000 Human Rights Award. “With their 
social work, Christians are challenging 
the hegemony of upper castes. They 
[members of upper castes] cannot toler- 
ate this.” (ENI) 
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CY 2K: children and youth 
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chosen by God 


How does the youth-friendly worship of Canada Youth 2000 become reality 


ina local congregation? 


or one week this past summer, I was 

nourished with a different kind of 

food. As worship co-ordinator Bill 

Lamont put it, Canada Youth 2000 
served rigatoni rather than spaghetti and 
meatballs. Although it is all pasta, the 
rigatoni was much more interesting and 
fulfilling than the same old spaghetti and 
meatballs. 

The usual nourishment at traditional 
Presbyterian worship services can be 
compared to everyday spaghetti and 
meatballs. Worship services at Canada 
Youth 2000 were more like rigatoni — 
still pasta but different in form. These 
worship services included drama, a wor- 
ship band, multimedia and audio-visual 
methods to tell of the redeeming power 
of Jesus Christ. 

The theme for Canada Youth 2000 
(CY2K) was “Living Stones: Chosen, 
Called, Crafted,” from I Peter 2:4-10. 
Upon arriving at CY2K, participants 
joined one of the three groups they had 
signed up for: the conference track, the 
leadership training track and the mission 
track. Each group focused on various as- 
pects of carrying out God’s work in the 
world. 

Worship was by far the most exciting, 
moving and exhilarating component of 
CY2K. It brought the truth of God to life 
for us. Worship allowed youth to have a 
sense of the powerful and wondrous feel- 
ing of God’s presence by being active 
members in worship through loud and 
joyful singing and shouting. They had 
the freedom to praise God in various 
forms. Rev. Mark Lewis told us, “Christ 
is alive in the invisible church beyond 
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our walls.” He challenged us, “There are 
a thousand reasons to turn away from the 
institutional church but one reason to 
stay: God is in that church.” 

Over the course of the conference, 
many issues and worries of youth were 
addressed and dealt with, such as the cul- 
ture in which we live. Rev. Rodger Nish- 
ioka said: “Our culture is ‘bent on taking 
down our identity. The world says we are 
not enough and we don’t count. But God 
tells us differently. He says we are enough 
and we do matter. We are a chosen people, 
a royal priesthood, a chosen generation.” 
Rodger explained that we believe in infant 
baptism because being baptized involves 
naming the baby as a child of God. We do 
not have to wait until we are older and 
choose for ourselves to be children of 
God. We are chosen already. 

As the week progressed, friendships 
grew and faith flourished. It was evident 


Mission track participants working at a mission site. 


youth ministry is alive at the national 
church level. The planning team did an 
amazing job, and the results still echo to- 
day. Youth are corresponding with 
friends, writing articles and even leading 
worship services. One of the most inter- 
esting challenges to come out of Canada 
Youth 2000 is, how do we link national 
and international conferences, like Can- 
ada Youth 2000 and Triennium, with the 
established community of faith? Youth 
struggle with this question. 

After returning home from a week of 
new ideas and passionate and energizing 
new worship, the regular church service 
seems less than fulfilling. It is difficult to 
taste something that touches one on the 
deepest level and, then, not be able to ex- 
perience that feeling again for some time. 
(Well, not until The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada does its second national youth 
ministry event!) Indeed, worship at 
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continued 


CY2K did touch us on the deepest level 
— ask any youth who attended. 

The connection into the established 
programs is easy at the synod level with 
an organization like the Presbyterian 
Young People’s Society; however, at the 
presbytery level, something breaks 


national and synod level, youth ministry 
is organized and led by youth; at the con- 
gregational level, however, youth leading 
youth ministry is not usually the case. 
We must examine why some events and 
worship are successful in reaching youth 
and others are not. To do justice to our 


Contemporary and less traditional forms of worship appear 
acceptable at the international, national and synod church events 


but are difficult to implement 


at a congregational level 


down. It breaks down even further at the 
local church level. I believe this can be 
attributed to the worship services be- 
cause youth tend to have only a token 
role in worship at the congregational 
level. Contemporary and less traditional 
forms of worship appear acceptable at 
the international, national and synod 
church events but are difficult to imple- 
ment at a congregational level. They are 
met with scepticism. At the international, 


community of faith and congregations, 
we need to provide both traditional wor- 
ship and contemporary worship at an- 
other time when Christ’s love can be 
celebrated in a different manner. 

Within the Presbyterian Church, we 
can present ideas on paper well; how- 
ever, when it is time to implement these 
plans, we often stumble. I hope and pray 
that, in the FLAMES year of children, 
teens and young adults, such is not the 
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City: 
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Antara Printwear 


22 King Street 


Dryden, Ontario 
Canada P8N 1B3 
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E-mail: antara@dryden.net 
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case. In principle, we have the right idea. 
CY2K was a great example, but we need 
more consistency throughout the church 
sO more contemporary and youth friendly 
worship can take place at a congregation- 
al level. I believe it is time to stop saying 
youth ministry is a focus and start doing 
something about it. 

The number of children and youth at- 
tending church services and programs is 
decreasing. Until we take action, this 
trend will continue. Congregations must 
take steps to include children and youth 
in everything they do. Children and 
youth are already chosen and named as 
children of God in their baptism. Maybe 
we need to examine how the church, 
through the congregational baptismal 
vows, can help children and youth feel 
more included in church life. [3 


Jeffrey Crawford, a member of Glenview 
Church, Toronto, attended Canada Youth 2000 
as part of the mission track leadership. He cur- 
rently sits on the 2001 Presbyterian Youth Tri- 
ennium design team and is an undergraduate 
student at the University of Toronto. 
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Waiting, waiting, 
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Unfortunately, in our time, Advent has turned from a period of preparation for 
the coming of Jesus into a period of preparation for Christmas Day 


ast year, I tried to sell my old Jaguar 
sedan. But I knew it would be hard 
to sell if it dripped power steering 
fluid all over a prospective buyer’s 
driveway. So I pulled out the power 
steering pump to repair it. The leak re- 
sulted from a large, worn rubber O-ring. 

I called the Canadian supplier. “Sure, 
I’ve got it,” the man in the parts depart- 
ment said. 

“How much?” I asked. 

“It’s $139.95,” he replied cheerfully. 
“Tt’s part of a kit.” 

A U.S. supplier would sell only the 
O-ring for $9.95. I ordered it. 

It came by mail. Surface mail. Slowly. 
So I sat, day after day, waiting for it to 
arrive. Every day, I went to the mailbox 
hoping to find my precious part. Every 
day, I was disappointed. 

Waiting is an appropriate way to 
spend Advent, the four weeks preceding 
Christmas. Originally, the Jewish people 
waited for their long-promised Messiah 
to come. They thought they were waiting 
for a successor to the legendary King 
David rather than for an embodiment of 
Isaiah’s suffering servant. Later, a group 
of Jews became convinced the Messiah 
had come in a man known as Jesus. 

Coming immediately before Christ- 
mas, Advent tends to give us the wrong 
idea. It’s not really about waiting for 
Jesus to be born. That already happened. 

In church pageants, carol singing and 
Scripture readings, we re-enact the story 
of Jesus’ birth, preparing ourselves for the 
coming of the Christ Child — a kind of 
historical rehearsal and reflection on our 
expectations of the Messiah. But when 
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the Early Church said “Maranatha” 
(which means, in Aramaic, “Our Lord, 
come!”’), they weren’t talking about his 
birth. They meant his Second Coming. 
Jesus had lived, died and, they believed, 
triumphed over death and been resurrect- 
ed. After spending some quality time 
with his disciples, he had left them — 
ascending, according to the writer we 
know as Luke, into the clouds as if on an 
invisible elevator. 


Jim Taylor 


“Talk sense,” Nicodemus pleaded. 
“I’m a grown man. You expect me to 
crawl back into a womb?” 

“Don’t be so literal,” Jesus snorted. 
“Your body was born bodily. Your spirit 
has to be born spiritually. You have to 
Start that part of your life again.” 

In our time, Advent has, unfortunate- 
ly, turned from a period of preparation 
for the coming of Jesus into a period of 
preparation for Christmas Day — which 


When the Early Church said “Our Lord, come!” they weren't talking 


about the birth of the infant. 


They meant the Second Coming 


The Early Church expected him back 
imminently. Paul’s earliest letters reflect 
that conviction. In later letters, Paul 
struggled with explanations for why the 
Second Coming hadn’t occurred. As 
years passed, the church moved Christ’s 
return into an indefinite time in the fu- 
ture. But the longing was still, “Lord 
Jesus, come. Maranatha.” 

So what are we waiting for? That’s 
the problem — we don’t know. Probably 
the only thing we can be sure of is that it 
won't happen as it did before. It won’t be 
a baby and it won’t be an elevator out 
of the clouds because Jesus does not 
endlessly repeat the same themes. He 
doesn’t do the same things twice. When 
we expect Jesus to return in some pre- 
defined way, we’re doing what Nicode- 
mus did — taking things literally. 

“You must be born again,” Jesus told 
Nicodemus, in one of the Bible’s more 
memorable conversations. 


has little connection anymore with either 
the baby born in Bethlehem or the risen 
Messiah returning. Our expectations deal 
more with buying and decorating the 
tree, wrapping presents and preparing for 
a family feast than with any overthrow 
of evil. 

Perhaps the waiting has become sym- 
bolic rather than real. We no longer expect 
God to appear in our midst. Like the Jews 
of Jesus time, we probably would not rec- 
ognize the Divine in our midst anyway. 
When I’m more cynical, I suspect if God 
did make an appearance, we’d hope it 
wouldn’t upset our holiday plans. 

Yet, the whole point of Advent is that 
we should await the coming of God 
among us with at least the same eager- 
ness that I checked my mailbox each day 
to see if my car part had arrived. 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder of 
Wood Lake Books. 
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Jesus’ humanity provides 


food for though 


question: Do you think Jesus ate food during his life here on earth? Was he not a spirit? 


any years ago, when I was a 

student at Knox College, we 

were reminded about an an- 

cient heresy that sprang to life 
in the church during the opening years of 
the second century. It was a serious 
threat to both the gospel and the church. 
It remains a threat to this day as it makes 
its appearance in various forms of New 
Age spirituality. 

The heresy was called Gnosticism 
that, in one of its earliest forms, Do- 
cetism, denied Jesus’ real humanity and, 
thus, his actual suffering and death. Ac- 
cording to such teaching, he had not 
come “in the flesh” but in a ghost-like 
appearance — as a kind of heavenly be- 
ing or, in your words, a “spirit.” So, 
when Jesus hung on the cross, he only 
appeared to suffer and die. After all, the 
pure and holy Son of God could not pos- 
sibly be involved in such mundane 
earthly things as eating and drinking and 
having fun with friends and, most cer- 
tainly, not hanging and dying in dreadful 
pain on a Roman cross! 

I always remember one of my men- 
tors telling me how he preached one 
Sunday about the “humanity of Jesus.” 
As I recall the story, he mentioned in the 
sermon that Jesus, in his travels through 
the countryside, became hungry, got 
dusty, had dirty feet and, as we would 
now politely say, “had to use the facil- 
ities.” After the service, as the minister 
greeted the members of the congregation 
at the door, one lady stormed up to him, 
furiously wagging her finger, berating 
him for uttering such blasphemy. “My 
Jesus never got hungry. My Jesus never 
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got dirty. My Jesus ... ” She stopped 
short of voicing what to her was the most 
blasphemous idea of all! 

It was precisely to counteract such 
ideas that John wrote his Gospel. Using 
language Gnostics would recognize, John 
powerfully affirms throughout his Gospel 
that “the Word became flesh and lived 
among us ... ” (John 1:14). This is what 
we celebrate especially at Christmas. It is 
called the Incarnation, or “enfleshment.” 


earthly life. “In Christ God was reconcil- 
ing the world to himself” (II Corinthians 
5:19). This Jesus, Son of Man and Son of 
God as the book of Hebrews states, 
* ... In every respect has been tested as 
we are, yet without sin” (Hebrews 4:15). 
Thus, he is the only mediator (man-in- 
the-middle) between God and hu- 
mankind or, as the book of Hebrews puts 
it, our “great high priest” (Hebrews 
4:14). His joys were as our joys, his pain 


John powerfully affirms throughout his Gospel that “the Word 
became flesh and lived among us...” 


The Incarnation is a mystery that con- 
tinues to astonish us. Yet, God came 
among us as one of us, truly so. He was 
no disembodied spirit, so far removed 
from us that we could never relate to 
him. John affirms that, even after his res- 
urrection when one might think the risen 
Christ to be other than the earthly Jesus 
and when his appearances were regarded 
by some of his disciples as “ghost-like.” 
Jesus invited the doubting Thomas to test 
the physicality of his presence: “Put your 
finger here and see my hands. Reach out 
your hand and put it in my side. Do not 
doubt but believe” (John 20:27). As the 
Nicene Creed, one of the ancient creeds 
of the church, puts it: “We believe in one 
Lord, Jesus Christ, the only Son of God 

.. For us and for our salvation he came 
down from heaven, was incarnate of 
the Holy Spirit ... and became truly 
human...” 

Orthodox Christian faith has always 
affirmed Jesus as fully human during his 


as ours, and his victory over sin, death 
and the grave are ours to share by faith. 
As our Living Faith document puts it: 
“Jesus understands us. He felt the joy of 
friendship, the pain of rejection, and died 
a human death. He trusted the Father 
completely and lived in the Holy Spirit. 
Neither temptation nor threat prevented 
him from loving God and his neighbour 
as himself. He showed us what it means 
to be a child of God” (3.3.1). 

This is a subject too profound for a 
column of this nature. I would commend 
to you the many books written on this 
subject. A good place to start reflecting, 
apart from the New Testament, is Sylvia 
Dunstan’s hymn “You, Lord, are both 
lamb and shepherd,” #356 in the new 
Book of Praise. It speaks eloquently to 
this wondrous subject. Ea 


Please send questions for Rev. Tony Plomp to 
Tony_Plomp@telus.net or 4020 Lancelot Dr., 
Richmond, B.C.V7C 4S3. 
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A baby cried 
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& a mother sang 


While it is people who make babies, it is at least as true that babies make real people 


Luke 1 and 2 
here are a number of collections of 
what are purported to be “chil- 
dren’s letters to God.” It might be 
instructive to compare Luke’s ac- 
count of the birth of Jesus to the hopes 
and fears expressed in some of these 
“letters” from children. 


Dear God, Thank you for my baby 
brother, but what I prayed for was a 


puppy. —Joyce 


The letter from Joyce indicates she 
greeted the birth of her sibling with a dis- 
tinct lack of enthusiasm. Sibling rivalries 
arise early and, sometimes, never leave 
as the story of Cain and Abel illustrates 
(Genesis 4). 

Babies are demanding, too, tending to 
reorder the world around them. New par- 
ents often declare the arrival totally 
changes their lives in ways it was impos- 
sible to have imagined previously. Life 
no longer centres on the individual or the 
couple; now, another life makes demands 
and gives a new perspective that is de- 
manding but also freeing. 

In our time, at least, babies help in 
the task of maturing adults. Recent dis- 
cussion in newspapers and magazines on 
the merits of having children versus 
dogs suggests the topic is very much 
alive. But even though puppies give 
much pleasure, they are not a satisfactory 
substitute for the maturing of adults. A 
check of people you know may confirm 
the opinion that, while it is people who 
make babies, it is at least as true that ba- 
bies make real people. If you doubt this, 
compare the maturity of those who have 
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children to those who have Rottweilers. 

In Luke’s Gospel, old Zechariah was 
struck dumb when he wondered how it 
could be that his barren wife, Elizabeth, 
was about to become a mother. Still, un- 
like Joyce’s response of ingratitude to the 
birth of a brother rather than a puppy, 
Zechariah sang the praise of God for the 
birth of John. This child would prepare 
the way for Jesus, the one whose name 
(and life) means “God saves.” 

The announcement of Jesus’ birth was 
made to the powerless — to shepherds 
who dared not imagine God had an en- 
during love even for them. Who can love 
the unlovely? 


Illustration by Adam Faller 


Dear God, I know you love everybody 
but you haven’t met my sister. — Arnold 


Imagine a God who even loves 
Armold’s sister and Dan’s difficult family. 
Such love is beyond our expectations. 


Dear God, I bet it is very hard for you 
to love all the people in the world. There 
are only four people in our family and 

I can never do it. — Dan 


Devout old Simeon who longed for 
the day of the Messiah was given the best 
Christmas gift of all: the gift of hope for 
his, and indeed all, people (Luke 2:32). 
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_ is something everyone wants, 
~ even when we’re down on our 
luck. J.J. once had it all. He 
used to travel worldwide for 


his own computer consulting 
firm. He had a family, a home 
and investment properties. 
Then he suffered a nervous 
breakdown. He lost every- 
thing — and ended up addict- 
ed to cocaine. He eventually 
fell in love with another ad- 
dict. She became pregnant. 
J.J. realized he needed to 
take charge of his life. With 
our help, he secured accom- 
modation far away from his 
drug-dealing friends. His girl- 
friend enrolled in a drug reha- 
bilitation program. He got his 
addiction under control. He 
brushed off his résumé and 
soon found a great job man- 
aging an Internet Web site. 
He recently became the father 
of a healthy baby boy. 
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PERSONAL & BUSINESS COACH 
Martin Sawdon 


(Send me in, coach — September Record) 
Tel 780-468-1097 1-888-290-6929 
plaza.powersurfr.com/coachingworks/ 


4 \ BULLAS since 1904 

iG CLASS inp. 
Pa | yen 15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
x We \ Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


\ “Lite for Brochure” 


EDWARDS 
GLASS COMPANY 


LiMtiwteoD 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street, London, Ont. N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225; Fax: (519) 649-7226 
www.edwardsglass.net 


THE Proud Supporters 
oti of the Arthritis Society 


WOBATA 


SATs 


Custom Stained tee orbit 
2255 Queen Street East, #140 
Toronto, Ontario MAE 1G3 
416-690-0031 


Established 1920 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 


Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


word alive 


continued 


The prophetess Anna joined Simeon and 
this unusual cast of characters in grateful 
praise (Luke 2:36). The good news now 
received, the generation of memory had 
remained faithful and was now ready to 
depart in peace. 

Unusual for the Middle East, the birth 
of Jesus revolved more around Mary the 
mother than Joseph — the one whose 
name appeared in the birth registry. 
Mary, a mother of “low estate,” sang of 
future events so sure it was as if they had 
already happened. Mary sang of a Child 
who made the turbulence of the earth a 
home for God and a refuge for humans. 
She sang of the lifting up of the poor and 
the falling down of the rich. She sang of 
a kingdom not a carnival (something 
hoped for by young Loreen): 


Dear God, I think a lot more people 
would come to your church if you moved 
it to Disneyland. — Loreen 


A larger vision is needed lest we think 
life is all entertainment and the world is a 
Disneyland where we can shut out what 
is real. Though a puppy may bring de- 
light, it is nothing compared to the gift 
of a child, especially this Child — this 
Jesus, Son of God’s love, whose life 
changes our outlook on life and death. 

The story does not end with Advent 
or Christmas, of course. It continues at 
the end of Chapter 2 with Jesus seeking 
the way of his Father, as he “increased in 
wisdom and in years, and in divine and 
human favour.” The life of this Child of 
Bethlehem invites us to mature in faith 
and to a reordering of our lives and a 
rearrangement of our priorities. 


For discussion and reflection 

* Compare the Song of Hannah, | Samuel 
2:1-10, with the Magnificat, Luke 1:46-55. 

* Read aloud the three psalms of Luke 1 
and 2: the Magnificat, Luke 1:46-55; the 
Nunc Dimittis, Luke 2:29-32; and the 
Benedictus, Luke 1:68-79. Do these 
psalms reflect personal gain or a larger 
vision of God and the world? 

* What is the essential relationship be- 
tween poetry and praise? 


E. (Ted) Siverns is the minister of First 
Church in New Westminster, B.C. 
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WOKE 


What | learned 
IN preschool 


If parents have to foot the bill for quality child care, we will never have 


quality services for all children 
| / can’t tell you how much I learned just 
by watching you with the kids!” 
That’s what one mother told my son’s 
preschool teacher at the end of the 
year. Indeed, I should have said the 
same. After a year of taking part in his 
co-operative preschool, I, too, learned a 
lot about being a parent. I’ve been think- 
ing about this as I read the latest news- 
paper editorials about the recent report 

on child care. 

The report said there is a critical 
shortage of high quality child care. Many 
editorials have called the report flawed, 
insisting child care takes away from par- 
enting. Some have even suggested child 
care advocates want to replace parents 
with child care workers as the key care- 
givers for young children. 

As a parent with three young chil- 
dren, I wish editorialists would tone 
down the rhetoric. Parents do not raise 
their children in isolation. We need sup- 
port from people in the community, espe- 
cially in the early years. 

When my wife and I are at home with 
our kids, we try to provide not only love 
and affection but the kind of stimulation 
that will help them have a rich life now 
and throughout their lives. We read to 
them. We sit on the floor and build with 
blocks. We sing songs. We help them 
resolve conflicts without bopping each 
other over the head. 

Like many other parents, I didn’t au- 
tomatically know how to do all those 
things that help children learn. I picked it 
up watching other parents. I learned from 
my son’s preschool teacher. I learned 
from the early childhood educators at our 
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neighbourhood drop-in centre and from 
my kids’ kindergarten teacher. 

Whether the kids are at home with us 
or with a child care provider, we want 
the best for our children. What’s more, I 
don’t want the best for my kids alone; I 
want the best for all the kids in my 
neighbourhood. Using public money to 
create supports allows that to happen. 

If parents have to foot the bill for 
quality child care, family resource cen- 
tres, parenting support services, pre- 
schools and the rest, we will never have 


are less than half what they are in Can- 
ada. Those countries combine strong 
child tax benefits, extended maternity and 
parental leave, and publicly funded child 
care. They have figured out that it takes 
the whole mix to support parents effec- 
tively in raising their young children. 

You know the line “It takes a village 
to raise a child.” Well, in Canada, that 
means all of us pitching in so the whole 
mix of programs and services are avail- 
able and affordable for all families. It 
takes federal and provincial funding to- 


Parents do not raise their children in isolation. We need support 
from people in the community 


high quality services for all children. 
And early childhood educators and care- 
givers will continue to be some of the 
lowest paid people in our society. 

The simple truth is that most young 
families struggle to make ends meet. You 
can look at the data from Statistics Can- 
ada to find that, while one in five chil- 
dren in Canada lives in a family below 
the poverty line, the rate jumps to one in 
four for children under six. 

Better still, ask some parents with 
preschoolers about making ends meet. 
My family has always managed to get 
by. But, like many families we know, that 
has meant driving around in an older car 
and putting off expensive repairs to the 
house. That is the way it is for most 
young families. 

There are choices we can make com- 
munally that can help all families. It is no 
coincidence, for example, that child 
poverty rates in many European countries 


gether with community involvement in 
developing and delivering the services. 
And that is in addition to funding for ex- 
tended maternity leave, child tax benefits 
and affordable housing. 

Some people will continue to present 
the image of government-run “institu- 
tional” child care as some bogeymonster. 
Well, schools are public institutions paid 
for with our taxes, but that doesn’t make 
the people who work there any less 
human. My son’s preschool teacher is 
part of the community. I know her by 
name just as I know my children’s 
kindergarten teacher. Parents, child care 
providers and early childhood educators 
are partners. Please stop making us out to 
be opponents. [4 


Greg deGroot-Maggetti is the socio-economic 
concerns co-ordinator at Citizens for Public 
Justice, a national, ecumenical organization 
that works to promote just policy. 
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A Ginkgo biloba tree was planted on the lawn of Knox 
Church, Morrisburg, Ont., as part of the 120th anniversary 
of Knox Church, the 125th anniversary of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada (PCC) and the millennium celebrations. 
From L to R: Gregory W. Blatch, minister; Arthur Van Seters, 
past Moderator of the PCC; Earl Baker, convener of the cele- 
W brations committee; Charles Farlinger, chair of the 
/ board of managers; Allen Claxton, clerk of session. 


sgctay 


A. The Kirkin’ O’ the Tartan was one of several services held in 
St. Andrew’s, Church, Perth, Ont., to commemorate the 125th 
anniversary of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


HOLDING THE KEY to the recently created 
Graceview Church in Etobicoke, Ont., are 
Rev. Jan Hieminga (left), clerk of session Joan 
Kohar and Al Bishop, chair of the search com- 
mittee. The new church was formed on April 2, 
when Grace Church and Hillview Church 
amalgamated. 


i Z ¢ 

/ The congregation of St. John’s Church, Winnipeg, hosted 
£4 a barbecue for the community on Saturday, June 17. 
More than 450 people from the surrounding area gathered to 
enjoy a hamburger, listen to Christian music and share in the 
day's activities. The event was organized in celebration of the 
new millennium, the 125th Anniversary of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and the Year of Jubilee. 


ERIC DICKINSON of St. Andrew’s Church, Winnipeg, was 
presented with a certificate recognizing his 50 years as a 
Presbyterian elder. Eric and his wife, Elizabeth, recently moved 
to Canada from Ireland. Making the presentation to Eric (sec- 
ond from right) is clerk of session Trevor Hayden, while elders 
Bill MacLeod, Leila Sheocharan, Glen McCoubrey and Aileen 
Huss look on. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they 
are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black-and-white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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A PLAQUE CELEBRATING her many years of faithful service was 
presented to Rose Oakley (centre) at St. Andrew's Church, Mel- 
bourne, Que. (the church on the back of the old two-dollar bill). With 

Rose are (from left): Ashley Stalker, Vera Hughes, Auke de Vries, Jeanne 
Reed, Rev. Wayne Menard and Paul Fortier. 


PICTURED WITH THE “Fanning the FLAMES” banner 
they created for Knox Church, Cannington, Ont., are 
quilters (L to R): Joan Arnold, Barbour Brown, Velma 
V/ Willis, Elsie Moore, Florence Francis, Tily Harvey 

and Mary Cooper. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES on Vancouver Island gath- 
ered at the Cowichan Theatre Centre in Duncan, B.C., on 
Pentecost Sunday to celebrate the Spirit of God alive within the 
church and the 125th anniversary of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Special music included a mass choir of about 125 voices 
from various congregations, a youth choir (pictured) and a flute 
duet. Rev. Kerry Mcintyre (St. Andrew's, Duncan) and Rev. Robert 
Kerr (St. Columba, Parksville) presented a creative dialogue about 
what it means to have God's Spirit moving in us, looking at the 
church in the past, present and future. 


WHEN MARCEL WOOD- 
ILL of St. James Church, 
Dawson Creek, B.C., received 
the session's permission to 
be baptized during the con- 
gregation’s annual family 
camp weekend at Moberly 

, Lake, no one knew then that 
spring would be late this 
year. With the ice off the lake 
for only 15 days, Marcel and 
Rev. Harold Wiest chose wet 
suits for the occasion. 


Ay THE KNOX 
COLLEGE 
class of 1950 held 
its 50th anniversary 
in May. Pictured are 
(L to R): Doug Her- 
ron, Grant Muir, Wilf 
McLeod and James 
Farris. Absent were 
Calvin Doka, Alvin 
Mcintosh and 
Malcolm McLean. 


THE WMS OF Kirk-on-the-Hill, Fonthill, 
Ont., conducted a special service for WMS 
Awareness Sunday. Guest speaker was Rev. 
Wendy Lampman, minister of Knox Church, 
Tiverton, Ont. Guests included members from 
St. Andrew’s Church, Welland, Ont. The day also 
featured a tea, and display boards and photos 
depicting the group's activities. In the front 

(L to R) are: Grace McGill, Betty Marchington, 
Betty Birchall and Barbara Griffith. In the back 
are: Eileen Barron, Rev. Wendy Lampman, Susan 
Grimwood and Rev. Elizabeth Kidnew. 
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PRESBYTERIAN PACERS Chris Ingersoll (centre, 
with sash) and his daughter Jennifer (beside him, 
second from right) participate in the disco warm-up 
prior to the first annual Relay for Life held by the Ren- 
frew County chapter of the Canadian Cancer Society 

at CFB Petawawa, Ont., June 2-3. The two were among 
the 15-member team entered by Petawawa Church. 
The Pacers, as the team was called, raised $2,000 to- 
ward the work of the society. 


REPRESENTATIVES FROM Out of the Cold programs throughout the Nia- 
gara Peninsula, government officials, the media and concerned citizens at- 

tended an event on “Homelessness: What's Next for Our Community,” sponsored 

by Knox Church, St. Catharines, Ont. Pictured (L to R) are: David Cameron, chair of 

_ the board of Portland Place; Arlene Maliphant, co-ordinator of the Knox Out of 

| the Cold program; Stevie Cameron, Out of the Cold co-ordinator for St. Andrew’s 

(King Street) Church, Toronto; Rev. Cameron Brett, minister of St. Andrew's. 


BAXTER CHURCH, Angus, Ont., honoured >> 
its two retiring musicians: Dorothy Edgar 

(left), organist and choir director for 41 years, 
and Mary Davies (right), pianist for 25 years. 
Shown congratulating them is Rev. Carol Smith. : 
The two musicians were presented with en- 
graved watches from the congregation and 
gifts from the worship committee of the Good 
News Presbyterian Cluster, comprised of the 
Baxter, Cookstown and Ivy congregations. The 
presentations took place during Baxter's 136th 
anniversary service. The Alliston Golden Bells 
and flutist Yvonne Fraser provided special 
music for the occasion. Rev. Stewart Gillan was F 
the guest speaker. Lunch, complete with cake 
and ice cream, was served by the Ladies Aid. 


A THE CONGREGATION OF St. John’s 
Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., recently 
congratulated Rev. David W. Paterson on 
his 40th anniversary as an ordained min- 
ister. At the fellowship hour after the wor- 
ship service, David and his wife, Madeline 
(right), served a“picture cake.” With them 
is clerk of session Catriona Dunlop. 


MORE THAN 40 SENIORS attended a seniors 
luncheon held in a local restaurant by St. An- 
drew’'s Church, Brampton, Ont. In the fore- 
ground is Rev.Wes Denyer, who conducted 
his first service at St. Andrew's the day 
before the luncheon. 


GLENVIEW CHURCH, Toronto, celebrated its 75th rN 
anniversary recently. Rev. James Armour, who 

grew up at Glenview, was the guest speaker. He is pic- 
tured (right) with Rev. Bob Fourney, senior minister of 
the congregation. Other anniversary events included a 
service celebrating the church's beginnings (held in a 
local theatre), a rededication service for the church 
building and the dedication of a new chapel. 
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Audio 


A Treasury of Christmas Jewels with 
Caroleve Thompson-Fonseka, soprano, 
and Nihal Fonseka, tenor (Kemo 
Records, 1998, $15 CD, $10 tape). 


This husband and wife team has pro- 
duced a beautiful Christmas album. 
Along with traditional favourites such as 
“O holy night” and ““O come, all ye faith- 
ful,” they have included less familiar 
carols such as “Sweet little Jesus boy,” 


“The friendly beasts” and “The little road 
to Bethlehem.” You will enjoy the tradi- 
tional rendering of “Ave Maria” as well 
as a new version arranged by Nihal. 
They have also included an original 
piece written by Nihal called “It was a 
cold and winter night.” 

Both singers have a long list of credits 
behind their names. Caroleve is a former 
member of the Toronto City Opera and 
has sung at the Canadian National Exhi- 
bition, with the McMaster Symphony in 
Hamilton and on CBC Television. 

Nihil has performed in Asia, Europe 
and North America. As well as his many 
operetta roles, he has appeared as a head- 
liner in the Imperial Room at the Royal 
York Hotel in Toronto, at the Sands 
Hotel in Las Vegas and as a guest on the 
Mike Douglas Show at the Desert Inn. 
Most important of all, they are faithful 
members of St. Mark’s Church choir in 
Don Mills, Ontario. 

A Treasury of Christmas Jewels is an 
album to treasure and a treasure you will 
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want to give to your friends. A portion of 
the proceeds of the sale of this album 
will be donated to the work of Presbyter- 
ian World Service and Development. 


Rise Up in Praise by the choir of First 
Presbyterian Church, Collingwood, 
Ont., (2000, $18). Reviewed by Jim 
Czegledi. 


The Rise Up in Praise CD was born 
from the vision of First Church in 
Collingwood, Ontario. The congregation 
agreed its members were living their pur- 
pose as a church when they “succeeded 
in bringing the gospel message to as 
many people as possible, through as 
many people as possible.” 

“Music is a valuable medium,” ac- 
cording to Tim Raeburn-Gibson, minister 
of First Church, “to spread the gospel to 
everyone, both Christians and non- 
Christians alike.” This CD is an excellent 
example of how a congregation can live 
out its mission through song. Using a 
variety of different sound and music 
styles, the lyrics all contribute to a com- 
mon message — the hope and love of- 
fered to all in Jesus Christ. 

In response to congregations that have 


Soe 


Haley Joel Osment in Pay It Forward, also starring Kevin Spacey and Helen Hunt. 


clarified and live out their mission, the 
wider church is called to Rise Up in 
Praise! 


Jim Czegledi is associate secretary for evan- 
gelism, church growth and worship, Life and 
Mission Agency of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 


Film 


Pay It Forward, Warner Bros. & Bel- 
Air Pictures, 2000, directed by Mimi 
Leder (PG-13). Reviewed by Edward 
McNulty. 


Director Mimi Leder’s latest film, Pay Jt 
Forward, should both please and dis- 
please Christians. An imaginative inter- 
pretation of the Golden Rule, it would 
make for an inspiring family outing at 
the theatre but for the importation of 
some unnecessary coarse language and a 
brief but somewhat graphic sex scene be- 
tween two of the principal characters. 
Parents should see this PG-13-rated film 
before taking the whole family. 

This film will appeal to children, 
thanks to the fine performance of child 
actor Haley Joel Osment (The Sixth 


Sense) who plays Trevor, an 11-year-old. 
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His new social studies teacher challenges 
the students to come up with ideas for 
changing the world. Kevin Spacey plays 
Eugene, the teacher whose scarred face 
reveals past hurts that have kept him 
lonely and unconnected with anyone on 
a personal basis. That is about to change, 
because Trevor’s idea, which comes to 
him after he looks into the eyes of a 
homeless man, will lead the boy to try to 
bring his teacher and his equally lonely, 
single mother together. 

Trevor’s idea is simple: do something 
for someone badly in need of help and 
refuse to accept a payback; instead, re- 
quire that person to do the same with 
three others. However, Kevin finds that 
helping others is not easy. Jerry, the 
homeless man, falls back into his drug- 
addicted ways despite Trevor’s help. His 
alcoholic mom, Arlene (Helen Hunt), 
also resists giving up the bottle, and nei- 
ther she nor Eugene wants him to play 
matchmaker at first. (In fact, the two 
adults start off on the wrong foot when 
Arlene storms into the classroom upset 


A rich history of commitment and Christian solidarity 


THIS 
PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF 
OURS 

JOHN CONGRAM 


...wonderful stories, great 
humor, and the personal touch 
of the author. This book focuses 
on the history, stories, and 


people of The Presbyterian Church in Canada while 
reminding us of what is important to us as Presbyterians. 
It refers us back to our roots and points us to the future. 
— Dorothy Henderson 
Curriculum Development Editor, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


$16.95 * ISBN 0-929032-89-6 


that her son had brought a homeless man 
home because of the teacher’s assign- 
ment.) The boy comes almost to the 
point of despair, believing his efforts 
have added up to nothing. However, un- 
known to him, he has set off a chain of 
acts that spreads throughout the country. 
Trevor also discovers there can be diffi- 
culties in reaching out to others when 
one of his acts to help has tragic results. 

Pay It Forward is no Pollyannaish 
film, although the last scene will leave 
viewers with a lump in their throats and a 
tear in their eyes carrying away the bibli- 
cal message that one person may sow a 
seed but another may be the reaper. 
Despite its flaws, this is one of the most 
inspirational films to come out of Holly- 
wood in a long time. It is not only an 
entertaining experience but also an 
uplifting one. 


Edward McNulty, minister of Bovina Presby- 
terian Church in New York State, produces 
Visual Parables, a monthly review of films, 
videos and the arts. 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 
1.800.663.2775 


or by contacting your favorite bookseller 


WOOD LAKE BOOKS 


9025 jim Bailey Rd, Kelowna BC V4V 1R2 Office Hours: 8:00am — 4:30pm Pacific Time 


Yerithme(lode by Dave Mitchell 


Find the value of each symbol by doing the arithmetic. Replace 
each symbol with the letter which corresponds to its value to find 
the #rithne@ode word below. Category: BATTLE OF JERICHO 


i (63 +7) +(48+8)-(39 +13) =@ 
ii 1/3 of (25% of @) = ™ 

iii (@x2)-(M@x4)-M=O0 

iv 40% of (Q+@-m)=@ 

vo (@x@)-(0x7)+O=% 


hrithme Code answer from previous puzzle: EDEN_ 
Booklets of 100 puzzles available at $10 each. Standard version (as above), Junior, Integer 
versions, Send a cheque payable to ArithmeCode, 143 White Pine Cr., Waterloo, ON 

N2V 1B3. www.arithmecode.com 


Books 


In Faith Rejoicing: 1925 - 2000, 
Elmwood Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, London, Canada by Colin 
McEachern. (Available from the church, 
111Elmwood Ave. East, London, Ont. 
N6C 1J4; $15 plus $2 postage). 


During this an- 
niversary year, 
many Presby- 
terian congre- 
gations have 
produced a con- 
gregational his- 
tory. This is one 
of the best. The 
story of Elm- 
wood Church is woven together with 
what was happening in the church-at- 
large and in society. The story is told with 
honesty and humour. Included in this 
8 1/2” x 11”, 100-page volume are many 
photos, a time line and a colour photo 
section of the 19 stained glass windows 
that adorn the sanctuary. 


In Faith Re 


© 2000 


e-mail: mitchell@ kw.igs.net 034 
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DEATHS 

FIRTH, REV. DANIEL JOSEPH, 86, was ushered 
peacefully from the presence of his family 
into the presence of the Lord Feb. 2, 2000. 
Born in Glenelg Township, he served as 
president of the Ontario PYPS in 1938-39 
and graduated from Knox College, Toronto, 
in 1944. Dan, along with his wife, Bea, faith- 
fully served the Lord in Red Deer, Alberta; 
British Guiana; London and Thunder Bay, 
Ontario; and Vernon/Armstrong, B.C. After 
retiring to Shelburne, Ontario, in 1983, Dan 
continued to serve the Lord in various 
capacities. 

Daniel is survived by his wife, Beatrice, 
four daughters, two sons, 19 grandchildren 
and one great-grandchild. 

His life was characterized by faithfulness 
and prayer, and continues to inspire all who 
knew him to be ambassadors to their gen- 
eration as Dan was to his. “The effective 
prayer of a righteous man can accomplish 
much’ (James 5:16b). 

MARNOCH, REV. DR. JAMES D., died in hospital 
in Winnipeg, on August 13, 2000, after a 
short illness. He was 87 years old. His wife, 
Irene, died in 1996. Their first child was a 
daughter who died as an infant. He is fond- 
ly remembered by his four sons, daughters- 
in-law and grandchildren. 

Dr. Marnoch graduated from Knox Col- 
lege in 1948. As a student minister in Mor- 
den, Manitoba, in 1938, he met his beloved 
wife, Irene. They were married in 1946. Fol- 
lowing graduation from Knox College, 
James Marnoch was ordained in Oakwood 
Church, Toronto — his home church. He and 
Irene served for a short time in Timmins, On- 
tario. He was appointed to work among the 
First Nations people in the Elphinstone and 
Okanais Reserve in Manitoba. In 1950, he 
was Called to St. John’s Church, Winnipeg, 
and ministered there until 1958. At that 
time, he received a call to First Church, 
Kenora, Ontario, where he worked until 
1963. While in Kenora, he directed the mis- 
sion work for the Lake of the Woods region 
and, in that capacity, continued to minister 
on behalf of native people. He also served 
as chaplain to the Cecilia Jeffrey Indian Resi- 
dential School. In 1963, he was called again 
to St. John’s Church, Winnipeg, and contin- 
ued for 19 years until his retirement in 1982. 
In that time, he was asked by the presbytery 
to minister to Old Kildonan Church as well. 


That arrangement with the two churches 
continued for 12 years. 

At Knox College convocation in 1981, 
Rev. J. D. Marnoch received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. He was further 
honoured, following his retirement, by St. 
John’s congregation naming him minister 
emeritus. 

A colleague of his wrote: “His influence 
has been felt beyond our denomination. He 
has represented us in ministries of mercy 
and justice. His concern for the mission of 
our church among the people of native an- 
cestry, in all of Canada and throughout the 
world, has been most noteworthy.” 

A great achievement of Dr. Marnoch’s, 
perhaps his most notable, was the comple- 
tion of a book entitled Western Witness. The 
content of the book is described in its sub- 
title: The Presbyterians in the Area of the 
Synod of Manitoba — 1700 to 1885. The 
book was published in 1994. 

The Presbytery of Winnipeg and the 
Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern On- 
tario are thankful to God for having called 
him to serve among us. 

McNEIL, REV. WILLIAM CAMPBELL, went to be 
with our Lord on July 9, 2000. He died 
peacefully at the Peterborough Regional 
Health Centre, Hospital Drive, surrounded 
by his family. 

Bill, in his 66th year, was the beloved 
husband of Carolyn (née Franklin); loving 
father of Nancy and husband Jason Ross, 
John and wife Karen McNeil; proud grand- 
father of Ethan Ross. Predeceased by his 
parents, William and Flora McNeil, and 
brother John McNeil. Survived by sisters 
Flora Clayton of Scotland, Cathy Barnett of 
Victoria, Wilma Nagy of Victoria, brother-in- 
law Bob Franklin and Mary Lou Taylor, as 
well as several nieces and nephews. 

He will be missed by the churches he 
served as minister of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ: Dauphin, Manitoba (lay preacher); 
Grand Valley, Ontario (student); Valetta and 
Blenheim, Ontario; Neepawa, Manitoba; 
Trail, British Columbia. When Bill was in the 
active ministry, he served on many pres- 
bytery committees. 

After Bill retired, he was an active min- 
ister in association with St. Stephen’s Pres- 
byterian Church, Peterborough, Ontario. He 
served as a supply minister, was active in 
Bible study groups and was an active wit- 


ness to God by his regular church attend- 
ance in spite of increasing disabilities. 

COCHRANE, ISABEL FRANCIS, born Dec. 18, 
1924, in Bayfield, N.B., died July 14, 2000. In 
1961, she was baptized and joined West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Chauvin, Alta. 
Served many years as an elder and session 
clerk, and was active in Women’s Fellowship 
and church choir. 

DAVIES, MARY, 85, longtime active member of 
Knox Presbyterian Church, Grand Valley, 
Ont., on Oct. 2, 2000. 

ELDRIDGE, ED, 71, member and elder at Fraser, 
Tottenham and, previously, at Thornhill, 
Ont., at McMaster University Hospital, 
Hamilton, on Saturday, Sept. 16, 2000. 

FORD, ALICE, 95, at Stoney Creek, Ont. Wife of 
the late Rev. Victor E. Ford of Bermuda and 
British Columbia; stepmother of Valda Elder, 
Rev. Iris Ford and Dr. Victor M. Ford. 

GREENHOW, DAVID, age 68, charter member 
and elder, Chedoke, Hamilton, Ont., Aug. 24. 

HAMRE, FRANK, 83, longtime, faithful mem- 
ber and elder of Knox, Welland, Ont., May 
28, 2000. We were blessed to have had such 
a companion on the journey. 

HARRISON, HAROLD, in his 89th year, long- 
time faithful member of Paris Presbyterian 
Church, Paris, Ont., elder for 50 years, clerk of 
session from 1949 to 1983, and choir mem- 
ber for most of his years, on Oct. 3, 2000. 

KENNEY, JOHN L. R., 49, elder, choir member, 
men’s breakfast leader and man of vision in 
Trinity Church, Calgary, Alta., died Sept. 5, 
2000; formerly served as elder in St. An- 
drew’s Church, Newmarket, Ont. John is sur- 
vived by wife Trudy and sons, Joe and Josh, 
and by a grateful church family. 

MacDONALD, MARY COURTNEY, 75, active 
elder and clerk of session, Knox, Ripley, Ont., 
leading in all areas of congregation activi- 
ties, Aug. 18, 2000. 

MacLEAN, MARJORIE MAE, 81, active and 
loyal member, Ashfield Presbyterian, Ash- 
field Township, Ont.; her WMS interest never 
faded, Aug. 13, 2000. 

MOORE, CLARENCE, 83, longtime elder at 
Amos Presbyterian Church, Dromore, Ont. 
MUIR, SHIRLEY IRENE, in her 98th year, a lifetime 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Belleville, 
Ont., and a member of the Helen Blair WMS 

and Fellowship Group, died Sept. 18, 2000. 

RANKIN, WILMA (née MORRISON), 75, died 
peacefully surrounded by family, Saturday, 
Aug. 26, 2000. A past member of St. An- 


The Transitions column welcomes announcements of special events such as births, marriages, anniversaries, graduations, baptisms and the 
reception of new members, as well as death notices. The rate is $1 per word or $50 per column inch (the lower amount) plus GST. 
All notices of pulpit vacancies, recognitions, ordinations and inductions will be charged to the congregation: $10 for the basic notice 
and $1 per word for additional information. (There will be no charge to congregations on the Every Home or Club 50 plans.) 
Contact the Record office regarding all items for the Transitions column. 
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REAL ESTATE PLANNING 


Thinking about your next move? 
Don’t know where to start? 
Start with me! 
* Solutions for lifestyle changes 
and retirement living 
* Condominiums, apartments, seniors 
residences or adult lifestyle communities 
* Call today to arrange for a free, 
no obligation, in-home consultation. 


aA te 
John Crawford, M.A. 
Presbyterian Elder 
Greater Toronto Sales Representative 
The Answer To All Your Real Estate Needs 
(416) 424-4900 
SS | 1111110100000 


ROYAL LEPAGE 
SR 1111001 


Royal LePage R.E.S. Ltd., Broker 
johncrawford@royallepage.ca 


Che Chorister Robe 


Robes for Choir and Pastor, 
Cassocks, Surplices, 

Choir Robes, Motarboards 
Samples and prices on request. 
(902) 463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road, PO Box 397 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


DIRECTOR WANTED! 
Huron Feathers Presbyterian Centre 
Sauble Beach, Ontario 
Rev. Scott Sinclair 
865 2nd Avenue West 
Owen Sound, Ontario N4K 4M6 
519-376-7886 


Contact: 


SYNOD of ALBERTA 
and the NORTHWEST 


seeks a 


DIRECTOR OF REGIONAL MINISTRIES 
accountable to Synod through its 
Regional Staffing Council 


supporting congregations and leaders 
in ministry 

co-ordinating resources 

encouraging good communication 
between Synod/WMS Synodical and 
congregations 


Lay or Clergy — combination of education and 
experience will be considered 
Successful candidate will be self-motivated, 
flexible, a general practitioner, a team-player 


Apply by February 28, 2001, to 
Convener of Regional Staffing Council 
Mrs. Marg Befus 
6223 Dalton Dr. N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T3A 11 
Tel.: (403) 286-1609 
Fax: (403) 286-5099 


Ne 
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drew’s Presbyterian Church, Port Credit, 
Ont., Dovercourt Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, and devoted member as was her 
husband George (deceased Dec. 28, 1998). 
Wilma was an active participant, leader, 
committee member and faithful treasurer 
in service to her church. She belonged to 
the Joy Bible Club as a child and continued 
that friendship for over 60 years. She leaves 
behind six children, 13 grandchildren. Her 
family continues to thank God for their 
many blessings, including their parents, 
families and friends. 

THOMSON, MARION (Mrs. Harvey) treasured 
member, Knox Presbyterian Church, Har- 
rington, Ont., Sept. 27, 2000. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Hibbs, Rev. John, interim minister, Knox 
Preston, Cambridge, Ont., Oct. 1, 2000. 
Sutherland, Rev. Angus, Doon Church, Kitch- 
ener, Ont., Nov. 5, 2000. 
Tozer, Rev. Vern, interim minister, St. Andrew's, 
Guelph, Ont., Oct. 12, 2000. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, N.B., St. Luke’s. Rev. John Crawford, 
7 Hierlihy Rd., Tabusintac, N.B. E9H 1Y5. 

Charlottetown, Zion (assistant minister). Rev. 
Steven Stead, RR 4, Montague, P.E.I. COA 1RO. 

Little Narrows, N.S.; Whycocomagh, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. R. Ritchie Robinson, Site 12, Box 
4,RR 1, Bras d’Or, N.S. BOC 1B0. 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul’s; French River. Rev. 
Charles McPherson, Box 132, Stellarton, N.S. 
BOK 1S0. 

Miramichi, N.B., St. James. Rev. Philip Crowell, 
206 Wellington St., Miramichi, N.B.E1N 1M7. 

New Glasgow, N.S., St. Andrew's. Rev. lona 
MacLean, Box 1003, Pictou, N.S. BOK 1HO0; 
ionamac@auracom.com; 902-485-4298. 

Pictou Landing, N.S., Bethel; Little Harbour pas- 
toral charge. Rev. Kenneth Stright, PO Box 254, 
Pictou, N.S. BOK 1HO; stright@geocities.com. 

Riverview, N.B., Bethel. Rev. Martin Kreplin, 
90 Park St., Moncton, N.B.E1C 2B3. 

Scotsburn, N.S., Bethel; Earltown, Knox; West 
Branch, Burns Memorial. Rev. Jeanette 
Fleischer, Box 142, River John, N.S. BOK 1NO; 
902-351-2777; jen.fleisch@ns.sympatico.ca. 

Springhill, N.S., St. David’s; Oxford, St. James; 
Riverview, St. Andrew's. Rev. Kevin Steeper, 
RR 2, Pictou, N.S. BOK 1H0; 902-485-8944- 
thesteepers@auracom.com. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Fort-Coulonge, Que., St. Andrew’s; Bristol, Bris- 
tol Memorial. Rev. Milton A. Fraser, 80 Daniel 
St. N, Arnprior, Ont. K7S 2K8; 613-623-5531; 
standrew@storm.ca. 

Lansdowne, Ont., Church of the Covenant; 
Caintown, St. Paul’s. Rev. Marion Johnston, 
12 Westview Place, Brockville, Ont. K6V 6G1; 
613-498-4733; marni@recorder.ca. 


Montreal, Korean. Rev. John Kim, 298 Rudar 
Rd., Mississauga, Ont.L5A 1S3. 

Montreal, Robert Campbell Taiwanese (half- 
time English/Taiwanese bilingual assistant). 
Rev. Harry Kuntz, 92 Rockwyn Ave., Pointe 
Claire, Que. HIR 1W2. 

Nepean, Ont., Parkwood (effective July 1, 
2001). Rev. J.H.W. Statham, 1220 Old Tenth 
Line Rd., Orleans, Ont. K1E 3W7. 

Ottawa, Westminster. Rev. Alex Mitchell, 2400 
Alta Vista Dr., Ottawa, Ont. K1H 7N1. 

Pierrefonds, Que., Westminster (part time). 
Search Committee Convener, Mr. Elias Saikaly, 
4373 Elgin, Pierrefonds, Que. H9H 1T9; 
e_saikaly@hotmail.com. 

Smiths Falls, Ont., Westminster. Rev. Milton A. 
Fraser, 80 Daniel St. N, Arnprior, Ont. K7S 2K8; 
613-623-5531; standrew@storm.ca. 

Westport, Ont., Knox (part time). Rev. Hugh 
Jack, Box 384, Carleton Place, Ont. K7C 3P5; 
613-257-3133; hnjack@storm.ca. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Andrew's. Rev. E.J. Briard, 255 Wright 
Cres., Ajax, Ont.L1S 5S5. 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. Andrew's. 
Rev. J. Johnson, Box 133, Drayton, Ont. 
NOG 1P0; 519-343-3201. 

Cambridge, Central. Rev. Mark Richardson, 
10 Zeller Dr., Kitchener, Ont. N2A 4A8; 
kepc@golden.net. 

Cambridge, St. Andrew's Hespeler. Rev. Wayne 
Dawes, 2 Grand Ave. S, Cambridge, Ont. 
N1S 2L2. 

Erin, Burns; Ospringe, Knox. Rev. Gerald Rennie, 
67 Churchill Rd. N, Acton, Ont. L7J 2H9; 
gerald.rennie@sympatico.ca. 

Fergus, St. Andrew's. Rev. Linda Bell, 2 Cross 
St., Elmira, Ont. N3B 24; mbauer@mgl.ca. 
Guelph, St. Andrew's. Rev. William Johnston, 

54 Queen St. N, Kitchener, Ont. N2H 2H2. 

Maple, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Bryn MacPhail, Box 
164, 19 Stewart St., Beeton, Ont. LOG 1A0; 
905-729-0055; bmacphal@netrover.com. 

Nobleton, St. Paul's. Rev. Sam Priestley, 143 
Main St.N, Markham, Ont. L3P 1Y2. 

Oshawa, Knox. The Search Committee, 147 
Simcoe Street North, Oshawa, ON L1G 456. 

Penetanguishene, First. Rev. Ed Hoekstra, Box 
821, Coldwater, Ont. LOK 1E0; 705-686-3648. 

Port Carling, Knox; Torrance, Zion. Rev. 
Michael Barnes, 45 McMurray St., Brace- 
bridge, Ont. P1L 2A1; 705-645-4521. 

Puslinch, Duff's; Crieff, Knox. Rev. Don McCallum, 
795 Scottsdale Dr., Guelph, Ont.N1G 3R8. 

Sudbury, Hillside-Knox pastoral charge. Rev. Dan 
Reeves, 1114 Auger St., Sudbury, Ont. P3A 4B2; 
705-566-0652; calvinpc@hotmail.com. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew's, Rev. Margaret Robert- 
son, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7; 
416-441-1111; mroberts@presbyterian.ca. 

Toronto, Malvern. Rev. Duncan Cameron, 115 
St. Andrews Rd., Toronto, Ont. M1P 4N2; 
d.cameron@sympatico.ca. 

Toronto, Patterson. Rev. Gordon Fish, 15 Lam- 
beth Rd., Toronto, Ont. M9A 2Y6. 
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Toronto, St. Giles Kingsway. Rev. John Borthwick, 
2314 Islington Ave., Toronto, Ont. M9W 5W9; 
416-741-1530; barley.is@home.com. 

Toronto, Trinity York Mills. Rev. John Congram, 
50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, Ont. M3C 157; 
jcongram@presbyterian.ca. 

Toronto, Weston. Rev. Will Ingram, 4 Morning- 
side Ave., Toronto, Ont. M6S 1C2. 

Tweed, St. Andrew's. Rev. A.D. MacLeod, 
16 Marmora St., Trenton, Ont. K8V 2H5. 

Unionville, Unionville Church. Rev. Robert 
Smith, 271 Centre St., Thornhill, Ont. 
L4J 1G5; tpchurch@aims.on.ca. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Beechwood, St. Andrew's; Centre Road, Knox; 
Kerwood, West Adelaide. Rev. Dennis 
Carrothers, Box 219, Forest, Ont. NON 1JO0; 
519-786-5154. 

Delhi, Calvin. Rev. Robert M. Shaw, 48 Brock 
St. W, Tillsonburg, Ont. N4G 2A5; 519-842- 
7176 (H); 519-842-8665 (O). 

Listowel, Knox. Rev. Nicholas Vandermey, 
Box 663, Seaforth, Ont. NOK 1WO. 

London, Elmwood Avenue. Rev. Andrew 
Human, 55 Hincks St., St. Thomas, Ont. 
N5R 3N9; revhuman@execulink.com. 

London, Oakridge (associate minister). Rev. 
Terry Ingram, 862 Freele St., London, Ont. 
N6H 4G8; 519-471-2290; tingram@ 
oakridge.london.on.ca. 

London, St. Lawrence. Rev. Donald Mcinnis, 
280 Oxford St. E, London, Ont. N6A 1V4. 

Meaford, Knox. Rev. Bill Vanderstelt, Box 86, 
Chatsworth, Ont. NOH 1G0. 

Milverton, Burns; North Mornington. Rev. 
Catherine Calkin, RR 2, St. Pauls, Ont. NOK 1VO. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew's; Dawn, Knox. Rev. Philip 
Wilson, PO Box 1381, Corunna, Ont. NON 1G0. 

Point Edward, Point Edward Church (part 
time). Rev. James Sloan, 268 Dantiki Ct., 
Corunna, Ont. NON 1G0. 

Priceville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Scott Sinclair, 865 
Second Ave.W, Owen Sound, Ont. N4K 4M6. 

Stratford, Knox. Rev. Rick Horst, PO Box 247, 
St. Marys, Ont. N4X 1B1. 

Sauble Beach, Huron Feathers Presbyterian 
Centre (director). Rev. Scott Sinclair, 865 
Second Ave. W, Owen Sound, Ont. N4K 4M6. 

Thamesville, St. James; Duart. Rev. Jack Neil, 
Box 1148, Ridgetown, Ont. NOP 2C0; 519- 
674-3487. 

Windsor, Riverside. Rev. Jeff Loach, 405 Victoria 
Ave., Windsor, Ont. N9A 4N1;loach@jet2.net. 
Wyoming, St. Andrew’s; Camlachie, Knox. Rev. 
Raymond Hodgson, 261 N. Christina St., 
Sarnia, Ont. N7T 5V4; 519-332-2662; 

raymond.hodgson@sympatico.ca. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Man., Knox-Zion. Rev. Gladys Ander- 
son, Box 553, Neepawa, Man. ROJ 1HO; Fax: 
204-476-5387; gmander@escape.ca. 

Flin Flon, Man., St. Andrew's (full-time or- 
dained minister with interest in developing 
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a centre for rural and remote ministries). 
Rev. Dale Woods, 339-12th St., Brandon, 
Man. R7A 4M3; phone 204-727-5874; fax 
204-728-7037; fpc@escape.ca. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s (half time at 
present). Rev. Bert Vancook, 207 South 
Brodie St., Thunder Bay, Ont. P7E 1C1. 

Kenora, Ont., First. Rev. Beth M. McCutcheon, 
1476 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. R3G OW3. 

Thunder Bay, Ont., Calvin. Rev. Joanne R. Mac- 
Odrum, Box 342, Geraldton, Ont. POT 1MO. 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s-Calvin (joint charge 
seeking full-time minister). Rev. John 
Hogerwaard, 341 Eveline St. at McLean Ave., 
Selkirk, Man.R1A 1M9; 204-482-6425. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Saskatoon, Calvin Goforth; McKercher Drive. 
Rev. Eric Muirhead, Box 1586, Melfort, Sask. 
SOE 1A0; emuirhead@sk.sympatico.ca. 

Yorkton, Knox; Dunleath. Rev. Deborah Lan- 
non, 2170 Albert St., Regina, Sask. S4P 2T9; 
dalfor@dlcwest.com. 


Synod of Alberta and the Northwest 

Calgary, Centennial. Rev. David Vincent, 
1102-23 Ave. NW, Calgary, Alta. T2M 117; 
Fax 403-220-9003; dvincent@nucleus.com. 

Calgary, St. Andrew's (co-minister, special re- 
sponsibilities for youth, young adults, pas- 
toral care). Rev. Kirk Summers, 290 Edgepark 
Blvd. NW, Calgary, Alta. T3A 4H4; 403-241- 
1443; ksummers@cadvision.com. 

Calgary, Varsity Acres (co-minister). Rev. Dianne 
Ollerenshaw, 344 Coach Ridge Rise SW, Cal- 
gary, Alta. T3H 1G1; ollerend@cadvision.com; 
Web site: www.cadvision.com/vapc. 

Edmonton, Westmount. Rev. Bruce Kemp, 
6104-148 St., Edmonton, Alta. T6H 4Z5; 
bkemp1@telusplanet.net; Fax: 780-439-1676. 

Medicine Hat, Riverside. Rev. Fiona Wilkinson, 
Box 566, Bassano, Alta. T0J OBO; fax 403-641- 
4091; fiona@eidnet.org. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Castlegar, Grace. Rev. Doug Johns, Box 255, 
Creston, B.C. VOB 1G0; johnsy@kootenay.com. 

Victoria, St Andrew's (senior minister). 
Rev. Brian Crosby, 2770 Murray Dr., Victoria, 
B.C. V9A 285; phone/fax 250-361-9396; 
brian_crosby@telus.net. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
New church development worker, full-time, 
three-year appointment, Edmonton. 
Contact: Rev. Gordon Haynes, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Toronto, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


International Ministries 

Are you an accountant in retirement looking 
for a challenge? Blantyre Synod, Malawi, is in 
need of your expertise for three years. Con- 
tact: Wilma Welsh, 50 Wynford Dr., Toronto, 
Ont. M3C 157; phone 416-441-1111 or 1-800- 
619-7301, ext. 254. 
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Knox Presbyterian Church 
Meaford, Ontario 
is looking fora 


Minister 


who will help us implement and 
extend our congregational vision. 


We offer: 

* a growing congregation 

¢ avibrant music ministry 

* anew facility in a picturesque 
Georgian Bay community 


We value: 
e Biblical teachings 
¢ effective Sunday School and 
youth programs 

e service to others 

If you are interested, please contact our 

Interim Moderator 
Rev. Wm. Vanderstelt 
Box 86, Chatsworth, Ontario NOH 1G0O 
(519) 794-0155 


For more information, visit our Web site at 
www. meaford.com 


The Duff's (Puslinch) 
and Knox (Crieff) 
Pastoral Charge 


is Seeking a 


South of the Snow Belt in 
Waterloo-Wellington Presbytery 
Surrounded by Top Universities in 

Guelph, Waterloo and Hamilton 

Easy Commute from Guelph (10 min.) 

or Cambridge (15 min.) 

where affordable housing can be found 

— 35 miles from the Toronto Airport 


Duff's — A Beautiful Stone Church beside 
the 401 with a Strong Musical Presence 
Knox Crieff — The Rural Little Sister 
(10 min. away) Choir and Handbells 

close to Crieff Hills Presbyterian Retreat & 
Conference Centre 


COME LEAD OUR 
ACTIVE CONGREGATIONS 
Contact our Interim Moderator: 

Rev. Don McCallum 

795 Scottsdale Drive, 

Guelph, Ontario NIG 3R8 
e-mail: kortpres@golden.net 
Application deadline January 4, 200! 
“Our last pastor stayed for 15 years!" 
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a child’s wa 


fh page to share with the children you love 


A Christian Christmas tree 
Scripture reading: Luke 1:26-31, Luke 2:1-20 


Activities 


Written by Karen Timbers, 
interim minister, Knox Church, 


Stratford, Ont. 


* Starting December 1, create an ornament each day to place on a Christmas tree. Make the following symbols from plastic foam, 
felt, construction paper or other available materials. Decorate your ornaments with glitter, sequins, ribbon or other items. 
* As you place the decoration/symbol on the tree, talk about its meaning. 


* Do something special for someone each day. 
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Grapes 

symbol of the 
sacrament of 
Holy Communion 


Rainbow 
symbol of God's 
love and protection 


Lamb with 
banner 
symbol of Jesus’ 
victory over sin 


Ark 

symbol of the 
church — all living 
creatures found 
refuge in the ark 


Musical note 


symbol for praise 
and worship 


Ladder 

symbol of the 
connection of 
heaven and earth 
with God 
Anchor 

symbol of hope 


Camel 
symbol of the 
search for Jesus 


Stone tablets 
symbol for the Ten 
Commandments 


Wheat 

symbol of Jesus as 
the Bread of Life 
(John 6:35) 


Scroll 

symbol of the five 
books of Moses 
(first five books of 
the Old Testament) 


Dogwood 
symbol of 
Jesus’ crucifixion 


Dove with olive 
sprig 

symbol of peace, 
forgiveness and 
new life 


Twelve-pointed 
star 

symbol of the 12 
tribes of Israel and 
the 12 apostles 
Gift 

symbol of 
generosity 


Triquetra 
early symbol of 
the Holy Trinity 


Ship 

symbol of the 
church in which 
Christians sail the 
rough seas of life 


Church 

symbol of our 
family relationship 
with God 


Iris 

symbol of the 
mother of Jesus 
and often a symbol 
of the Trinity 


Empty cross 
symbol of Jesus’ 
death and 
resurrection 


Candle 

symbol of Jesus 
as the Light of the 
World (John 8:12) 


Angel 
symbol of 
God's messengers 


Advent candles 


Manger 


symbol of light, hope, joy symbol of 


and peace and 
wreath symbol of 


Jesus’ birth 


God's unchanging love 
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Silent 


night? 


“How silently, how silently, the wondrous gift is given”? Not usually 


ime out for a moment! 

What’s all this “Silent night, holy 
night”? And “How silently, how 
silently, the wondrous gift is given”? 

While I’m not a mother myself, I’m re- 
lated to a few and know a bit about the 
whole process. Anyone who has been 
there remembers how it starts: “Dear ... I 
think it’s time.” And, then, the running 
and slamming around starts. “What do 
you mean you didn’t feed the camel last 
night?” The fast drive, the wrong entrance, 
trying to park, and so it goes. The immin- 
ent mother is rushed around, documented, 
examined and subjected to indignities that 
do not need to be gone into here. What- 
ever kind of night it may have started out 
to be, it isn’t a silent one anymore. 

Eventually, the nervous mother and, if 
he can catch up with the action, the even 
more nervous father are taken to a deliv- 
ery room, complete with bright lights, 
medical equipment, bustling people and 
more noise. At least the mother is al- 
lowed to lie down for a while, and people 
start to pay attention to her. 

It can take minutes or hours but, even- 
tually, the reason for the whole exercise 
becomes apparent. The birth begins and, 
then, things get really nerve-racking. The 
mother cries out with pain and, then, the 
baby cries for its first breath. Often 
enough, the father faints and is ignored 
by everyone. 

“How silently, how silently, the won- 
drous gift is given’’? Not usually. Then, 
the clean-up begins, necessary even 
without the oxen standing by. I have a 
precious memory of a radiant new 
mother sitting in the middle of an un- 
speakable mess, savouring one of the 
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happiest moments of her life. 
For those few minutes, every mother 
is a Mary and every father is a Joseph be- 
cause we can share that small part of the 
story — the arrival of the precious gift. 
Before long, all this recedes into memory 
as we enjoy the beginning of the new life 
among us and are consumed by its de- 
mands, just as Joseph and Mary were. 
But, now, we do need that silent night 
to help us remember all our stories, and 
we need the prayers and the special music 
to mark the spot in our collective memory 
where the birth happened. It probably 
wasn’t deep amid the winter’s snow that 
day in Bethlehem, but, maybe, it was 


Andrew Foster 


here; so why shouldn’t we mark the spot 
with that song, too? As John Bell, from 
the Iona Community in Scotland, said 
recently: “What we sing ends up being 
what we believe in a more profound way 
than what we hear.’ While this may be 
bad news for preachers, it’s good news 
for the rest of us because we’ve come to 
church on Christmas Eve to sing our 
faith. We want to sing about that birth be- 
cause we believe it. And because we sing 
about it, we’re telling the world we still 
believe it on this holiest of nights. La 


Andrew Foster is an elder in St. Andrew's 
Church, Cambridge, Ont. 
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